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Does  any  one  doubt  the  existence  of  problems  on  every  side? 
Is  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  in  the  various  realms  of 
action  and  of  thought  that  which  is  problematic  prevails  most 
widely?  In  a  close  analysb  one  may  fairly  question  whether 
there  is  anything  which  is  not  more  or  less  problematic.  Is  it 
not  true  that  to  live  and  be  living  is  only  less  a  problem  than  to 
be  dying  or  dead?  In  life,  therefore,  and  in  death  the  unsolved 
presents  itself.  That  which  is  dark  grows  at  times  more  light 
to  some,  but.  after  all,  it  is  rather  a  question  of  the  degree  of 
darkne<is  that  has  been  removed,  than  of  the  degree  of  light  which 
has  been  attained. 

To  one  who  may  entertain  views  savoring  of  a  pessimistic 
character,  the  existence  of  these  problems  of  every  kind,  aScct- 
ing  every  line  of  thought  and  every  principle  of  action,  becomes 
a  terrible  reality  which  staggers  faith  and  makes  life  itself  a 
period  of  misery.  To  him  who  is  more  hojjefully  inclined,  and 
who  is  able  to  sec  the  light  that  exists,  even  from  the  midst  of 
darkness,  or  to  him  whose  inner  eye  has  gained  a  glimpse  of 
light  beyond  and  above  the  darkness,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  none 
of  this  black  despair;  and  yet,  in  so  far  as  such  a  one  thinks, 
his  thought  is  a  struggle.  Indeed,  all  thought  is  struggle,  for  in 
thinking  man  wrestles  with   the  influences,  good  and  bad.  by 
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which  he  is  surrounded,  ^nd,  alas,  in  too  many  cases  the  thinker, 
or  he  who  honestly  tries  to  think,  is  throttled  by  the  grasp  of 
superstition  or  stifled  in  the  atmosphere  of  ignorance. 


Whence  come  these  problems  that  so  beset  us?  Are  they  the 
vain  imagination  of  men's  minds,  or  do  they  Bnd  their  existence 
in  the  very  nature  of  things?  Too  frequently  they  are  regarded 
as  the  invention  of  those  who  state  and  try  to  solve  them;  upon 
the  mind  which  is  sensitive  enough  to  appreciate  and  formulate 
them  we  lay  the  responsibility  of  their  existence.  But  while  it 
is  true  that  each  man  is  responsible  for  what  he  thinks,  it  is  God 
alone  who  has  suggested  the  problems  which  excite  thought. 
The  world  of  revelation,  broad  and  bright  and  great  as  it  is,,  ia 
filled  with  uncertainties.  Many  things  which  from  the  human 
point  of  view  might  have  been  settled  have  been  left  open. 
Indefinitcness  characterizes  many  a  subject  concerning  which  we 
might  have  expected  definiteness.  In  the  world  of  nature  this 
condition  of  things  is  even  more  clearly  seen  and  more  widely 
acknowledged.  The  same  thing  holds  true  in  all  lines  of  human 
activity — for  example,  in  letters  and  politics.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
our  lives,  if  we  live,  our  thoughts,  if  we  think,  must  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  problems. 

To  many  minds  these  problems  arc  the  more  serious  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  closely  connected  with  one's  concep- 
tion of  God,  and  their  serious  character  is  still  more  clearly 
appreciated  as  we  contemplate  them,  and  discover  that  in  God 
himself  and  in  his  plans  they  have  their  origin.  It  is  he  who, 
in  one  form  or  another,  presents  them ;  and  the  man  who  does 
not  give  them  his  attention,  .so  far  as  his  ability  permits,  who 
docs  not  look  into  them  with  the  opportunities  at  his  com- 
mand, and  try  to  solve  them,  is  guilty  of  the  greatest  sin 
which  he  can  commit,  either  against  himself  or  against  God. 

Is  NOT  the  purpose  of  this  condition  of  things  clear?  These 
problems  have  been  given  us  in  order  that  by  the  contemplation 
of  them  we  may  rise  from  the  level  of  the  brute  to  the  great 
height  occupied  by  the  heavenly  intelligences  and  by  God  him- 


aeU.  Dealing'  with  them  is  a  means  of  advancement.  It  is  this 
work,  which,  beyond  all  other  work,  uplifts  humanity.  This 
was  the  crowning'  work  of  the  great  Teacher,  who  furnished  in 
his  life  and  in  his  words,  the  basal  principles  for  the  solution  of 
all  questions.  The  problems  of  his  time  were  the  problems  of 
all  times,  and  in  him  we  Rnd  at  once  the  explanation  and  the 
purpose,  the  key  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  and  the 
inspiration  to  undertake  the  work  of  solution. 


It  is  true  that  these  problems,  and  here  we  may  limit  our- 
-sclvcs  to  the  problems  of  religious  life  and  theological  thoug'ht, 
bring  real  distress  of  mind, — perhaps  even  skepticism,  to  the 
minds  of  some.  From  one  point  of  view  they  accomplish  no 
end  of  mischief.  Hearts  seem  to  be  broken,  faiths  shattered, 
by  the  questionings  which  these  problems  produce.  Whatever 
we  may  s^  in  explanation  of  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
many  cases  simply  because  of  having  undertaken  some  conside- 
ration of  these  things,  men  lose  or  fancy  themselves  to  lose  a 
something  which  was  theirs  before,  and  which  up  to  this  time 
had  served,  at  any  rate,  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  religious 
spirit.  But  such  cases  are  after  all  comparatively  few  and  their 
existence  only  proves  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said. 

To  think  is  not  to  doubt  continuously  and  forever,  but  only 
long  enough  to  allow  that  which  had  been  doubted  to  be  shown 
to  be  the  veriest  truth  and  therefore  to  be  forever  accepted,  or 
to  be  error  and  therefore  to  be  rejected.  Misuse  of  that  which 
is  given  us  to  use  is  next  to  non-use  of  the  same,  the  greatest 
sin,  and  one  wonders  which  of  these  sins  is  the  predominant 
one.  When  men  learn  properly  to  use  that  which  is  set  before 
them,  this  misuse  which  prevails  so  widely  will  cease,  and  then 
with  clear  insight  and  with  greater  probability  of  success,  these 
problems  will  be  handled. 

What  now  shall  be  our  attitude?  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
50  long  as  men  live  the  solution  of  these  problems  will  not  be 
attempted?  Just  as  their  existence  is  a  part  of  the  very  nature 
of  things,  the  attempt  to  solve  them  is  also  an  inseparable  part 
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of  the  constitution  of  man's  nature.  The  greatest  work  given  to 
humanity  to  do  and  the  work  which  will  most  quickly  lift  it  is 
the  outreaching  towards  that  which  is  above ;  in  other  words,  a 
grappling  witli  these  mysterious  things  in  every  part  of  man's, 
environment.  That  man  who  !>carches  most  intently,  whose 
mind  is  most  difficult  tu  satisfy,  is  the  man  in  whom  there  is  the 
most  of  the  divine.  He  is  more  or  less  a  brute  who  is  not  ready 
to  grapple  with  them. 

It  was  the  policy  of  that  other  journal,  the  predecessor  of  The 
Biblical  World,  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  to  pre- 
sent, and,  so  far  as  possible,  tu  discuss  the  questions  which  stood 
closely  related  to  that  Book,  which  furnishes  the  foundation  of 
our  faith.  Difficulties  were  not  sought  for ;  nor,  when  forced 
upon  the  attention,  were  they  magnified.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  neither  ignored  nor  underrated.  An  effort  was  made 
to  state  them,  when  ncccssarj-,  with  frankness  and  fairness ;  to 
meet  them,  when  possible,  with  firmness  and  the  truth.  Such 
will  be  the  policy  of  The  Biulical  Wokld.  Its  work  is  to  build 
up,  by  any  and  every  legitimate  method,  a  true  conception  of 
the  "Word."  In  order  to  build  that  which  will  stand,  close 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  foundations  on  which  the  building 
shall  rest.  Rubbish  of  any  kind  will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably 
bring  trouble. 

The  new  journal  takes  up  the  work  where  the  old  journal  laid 
it  down.  If  the  old  friends  will  continue  with  us  and  give  the 
sympathy  and  support  so  freely  accorded  in  the  past,  wc  may 
confidently  promise,  with  the  new  facilities  at  command,  to  ren- 
der efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  making  known  in  ali  their  multi- 
forms  the  great  truths  which  have  brought  and  are  bringing  light 
to  the  world. 
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During  recent  years  there  have  been  established  in  several 
American  Theological  Seminaries  chairs  of  Biblical  Theology  as 
a  de{>artment  of  study  di.stinct  from  Exegesis  and  distinct  from 
Systematic  or  Doctrinal  Theology,  In  making  this  division  wc 
are  following  the  example  of  Continental  theologians  who  have 
long  cultivated  Biblical  Theology  as  a  separate  branch  of  study 
Biblical  Theology  is  the  scientific  presentation,  on  the  basis  of 
Exegesis,  of  the  contents  of  each  type  of  Biblical  teaching.  It 
is  a  strictly  historic  science.  The  types  of  teaching  with  which 
the  science  deals  will,  in  some  cases,  be  represented  by  a  single 
book;  more  frequently  by  the  various  writings  of  a  single  author, 
or  the  books  of  various  authors  which  belong  together  by  reason 
of  likeness  of  contents  or  some  other  similarity.  Different  writ- 
ers on  Biblical  Theology  sometimes  divide  the  material  to  be 
treated  in  different  ways.  Take,  for  example,  the  gospels. 
Ordinarily  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  and  the 
teaching  as  presented  in  the  Fourth  gospel  are  presented  sepa- 
rately because  the  first  three  gospels  so  much  resemble  one 
another  in  form  and  in  matter  which  they  present,  and  because  the 
Fourth  differs  so  characteristically  from  them.  But  some  would 
treat  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole,  nothwithstanding  this 
distinction,  while,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  [^>eculiarities 
of  each  gospel,  they  would  naturally  be  treated  separately.  Some 
writers  treat  the  Pauline  type  of  teaching  in  four  divisions,  cor- 
responding to  the  natural  grouping  of  Paul's  letters.  Others  treat 
his  system  as  a  whole,  making,  of  course,  the  princijial  doctrinal 
letters  (Rom.  Cor.  and  Gal.)  the  basis,  but  drawing  freely  from 
all  the  others  also.  Most  writers  in  treating  the  Johannine  the- 
ology would  deal  separately  with  the  Apocalypse,  because— even 


if  written  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  gospel  —  it  represents  a 
special  type  of  literature  whose  peculiarities  require  to  be  sepa- 
rately described. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  Biblical  Thcologj*  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  exhibit  the  individuality  of  the  Biblical  writers. 
Its  immediate  aim  is  to  reproduce  in  the  clearest  mamicr  and  in 
systematic  form  the  ideas  of  the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of 
study  at  the  time.  All  other  interests  —  such  as  the  adjustment 
of  the  given  writer's  views  to  those  of  others,  or  the  general 
result  of  Biblical  teaching  as  a  whole — are  held  in  check  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  study.  Only  after  each  type  has  been 
exhaustively  studied  by  itself  can  the  work  of  comparison  be 
thoroughly  done;  only  then  can  the  general  result  be  fully  and 
fairly  presented. 

Biblical  Theology  is  inseparable  from  Exegesis.  It  is  simply 
the  systematized  result  of  Exegesis.  In  Exegesis  we  take  the 
books  one  by  one  and  study  them  critically  from  beginning  to 
end,  tracing  the  writer's  thoughts  in  the  order  of  their  develop- 
ment in  that  particular  book.  Biblical  Theology  avails  itself  of 
the  results  of  Exegesis,  and  asks,  What  does  the  Biblical  writer  in 
question  teach  concerning  God,  concerning  sin,  and  the  like? 
The  exhibition  of  the  given  writers  teaching  as  a  whole  upon 
such  themes  as  these  constitutes  the  Biblical  Theology  of 
that  author.  Exegesis  stops  short  of  its  goal  if  it  does  not 
end  in  Biblical  Theology.  Exegetical  study  which  is  not  carried 
to  its  true  culmination  in  Biblical  Theology  is  likely  to  leave  the 
mind  of  the  student  embarrassed  by  the  details  which  are  insep- 
arable from  its  method,  without  conducting  him  to  any  clear  and 
definite  doctrinal  results.  A  topical  presentation  of  the  results 
of  Exegesis  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  enabling  the  student  to 
appreciate  the  practical  value  of  close,  critical  study.  Thus  the 
reason  becomes  evident  why  in  the  German  universities  the  Pro- 
fessors who  lecture  on  Biblical  Theology  lecture  also  on  Exegesis. 
The  two  departments,  although  regarded  as  distinct,  are  kept 
in  the  closest  relation. 

It  is  sometimes  asked:  Is  not  Doctrinal  Theology  Biblical? 
Docs  it  not,atlcast,aim  tobc?    Afid  if  it  is,  what  need  is  there  for  a 
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distinct  department  of  Biblical  Theology?  If  we  grant  that  System- 
atic Theology  is  Biblical  (a  point  which  I  have  no  occasion 
here  to  discuss),  there  is  still  a  useful  place  for  Biblical  Theology 
in  theological  education,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  aim  and 
method.  The  doctrinal  theologian  must  treat  the  various  themes 
of  theology  in  a  philosophical  method  and  spirit.  His  aim  is  to 
justify  them  to  reason,  to  defend  them  against  objections,  and  to 
incorporate  them  into  a  system  —  a  rational  constniclion  of  doc- 
trines. He  seeks  to  present  under  modern  scientific  forms  of 
thought  and  for  practical  teaching  purposes,  the  content  of 
Biblical  doctrine.  There  is  necessarily  a  large  apologetic  element 
in  Systematic  Theology,  and,  as  it  has  commonly  been  pursued — 
and,  I  believe,  properly — a  large  metaphysical  and  speculative 
element.  Biblical  Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  dis- 
claims any  philosophical  or  speculative  method.  The  Biblical 
theologian  places  himself,  for  the  time,  in  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  the  writer  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  He  as1<s  simply 
what  thi.-*  writer  says  and  mean.s,  not  how  that  can  be  justified  to 
reason,  defended  against  objection,  harmonized  with  the  teach- 
ings of  other  writers  or  translated  into  the  equivalents  of  modern 
thought  and  made  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  doctrine.  He 
abjures  all  such  questions.  He  tries  to  see  with  the  writer's  eyes 
and  to  think  his  thoughts  after  him.  He  seeks  to  apprehend  the 
form  and  matter  of  the  writer's  thought  according  to  the  manner 
of  its  time;  to  place  himself  at  the  writer's  standpoint  and  to 
read  him  in  the  light  of  his  age  and  circumstances. 

It  will  be  a  great  gain  for  American  theology  to  apprehend 
and  apply  the  distinction  of  method  which  has  just  been  noticed. 
Wc  have  had  in  the  brief  hi.story  of  our  country  a  vigorous  and 
creditable  development  of  Systematic  Theology.  Exegesis  and 
Biblical  Theology  have  been  less  diligently  and  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated, or  have  been  cultivated  too  much  under  the  stress  of 
strong  dogmatic  bias.  Our  theological  systems  have  been  forti- 
fied by  the  citation  of  "proof-texts,"  which  have  been  too  often 
employed  without  a  careful  and  just  estimate  of  their  significance 
in  their  original  connection,  and  without  appreciation  of  the 
BibUcal  writer's  standpoint,  purpose  or  mode  of  thought.     Bib- 
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lical  Theology,  if  successfully  cultivated,  will  operate  as  a  check 
upon  the  extravagance  of  the  proof-text  method.  It  will  do 
much  to  save  Systematic  Theology  from  erroneous  emphasis  and 
an  unhtstoric  application  of  texts.  Hut  it  would  furnish  its  sister 
science  with  great  positive  aids.  It  would  present  to  the  doc- 
trinal theologian  the  Biblical  material,  organized  and  systemat> 
izcd.  This  material  it  would  then  be  his  task  to  work  over  into 
a  rational  system,  and  to  present  it,  in  the  method  and  spirit  of 
modern  science,  in  a  form  as  symmetrical  and  complete  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  permits. 

There  exists  just  now  a  certain  distrust  of  theological  systems. 
The  temper  of  the  age  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  Biblical 
Theology.  The  critical  spirit  holds  sway.  Men  are  eager  for 
the  results  of  criticism,  thoroughly  wrought  out.  The  demand 
of  the  lime — so  far  as  theology  is  concerned  —  is  for  a  thorough 
and  impartial  investigation  of  Biblical  teaching  in  its  genetic 
development  and  its  various  forms.  And  this  work  is  what  Sys- 
tematic Theology  needs  in  the  interest  of  her  own  best  work  and 
progress.  Biblical  Theology,  if  developed  in  a  critical  and 
scientific  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  reverent  apprecia- 
tion of  Biblical  truth,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  Doc- 
trinal Theology  and  will  inevitably  have  the  effect  to  arouse 
interest  in  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  interest  in  Doctrinal  Theol- 
ogy will  long  remain  second  to  that  which  is  felt  in  any  other 
branch  of  sacred  learning,  It  is  grounded  in  the  impulse  to  think 
' — to  construe  religious  truth  in  systematic  form  and  to  justify  it  ftj 
reason.  No  scientific  age  will  long  abandon  the  pursuit  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology.  If  Biblical  Theology  will  do  its  work  thor- 
oughly and  do  it  now — just  when  it  is  wanted,  just  when  it  is 
needed  —  it  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  perform  a  lasting 
service  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  truth. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  external 
features  of  Saul's  experience  in  his  approach  to  Damascus,  It 
<iocs  not  concern  itself  with  the  question  whether  there  was  a 
veritable  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Jesus.  Accepting  what 
b  scarcely  to  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  Saul  at  this  time  passed 
through  a  notable  crisis  in  his  life,  and  ever  afterward  believed 
that  he  at  that  time  received  indubitable  evidence  that  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  it  is  proposed  to  inquire  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  change  wrought  in  Saul  by  this  experience. 

Rightly  to  understand  this  change,  wc  must  understand  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  was  previous  to  this  experience.  Consider, 
then,  his  previous  character  and  history. 

I.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  moral  earnestness.  Whatever 
faults  of  character  or  vices  of  life  he  had,  frivolousncss  was  not 
•one  of  them.  Earnestness  did  not  begin  with  his  conversion. 
Paul  was  always  intense.  This  appears  in  all  his  references  to 
his  life  before  his  conversion.  Acts  xxiii.  i :  "  I  have  lived  before 
God  in  all  good  conscience  until  this  day";  xxvi.  4:  "My  manner 
of  life  from  my  youth  up,  which  was  from  the  beginning  among 
mine  own  nation,  and  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews;  having 
knowledge  of  me  from  the  first,  if  they  be  willing  to  testify,  how 
that  after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee." 
See  also  xxii.  3  ff, 

3.  He  was  an  earnest  seeker  after  righteousness.  It  would 
seem  as  if  our  Lord's  blessing  on  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  could  have  been  pronounced  on  Saul  before 
his  conversion.     In  Phil,  iii.  6,  he  declares  that  in  his  Pharisaic 


days  he  was,  "touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the 
blameless."  Such  blamelessness  could  onlv  have  been  the 
result  of  earnest  and  persistent  effort.  To  this  agree  also  all 
his  references  to  this  period  of  his  life.  Compare  Gal.  i.  13: 
Acts  xxiii.  I. 

3.  The  method  by  which  he  sought  to  attain  righteousness 
was  a  strict  obedience  to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Pharisees. 
This  also  is  implied  in  Phil.  iii.  6:  "As  touching  the  law  a 
Pharisee  ...  as  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
found  blameless."    Compare  also  Acts  xxii.  3;  xxvi.  5;  Gal.  i.  14. 

Now,  a  careful  study  of  Paul's  use  of  the  term  law  in  connec- 
tion with  righteousness,  will  show  that  what  he  means  by 
righteousness  by  law^  or  the  righteousness  that  is  in  the  law,  is 
not  merely  a  righteousness  which  realizes  the  law's  ideal,  but 
something  both  more  and  less  than  that,  viz.,  a  righteousness 
which  is  attained,  so  far  as  attained  at  all,  by  a  self-reliant 
cHort  to  obey  the  law.  As  a  factor  in  man's  moral  life,  law  is 
constantly  the  antithesis  of  faith.  As  a  conceivable  method  of 
divine  conduct  toward  men.  it  is  the  antithesis  of  grace.  Law 
stands  in  Paul's  vocabulary  for  that  method  of  life  according  to 
which  a  man  sets  before  himself  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
demands  of  God,  and  gives  himself  to  the  endeavor  to  attain 
right  character,  and  so  to  cam  divine  approval  as  a  thing 
deserved  at  God's  hand.  Righteousness  thus  acquired,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  thus  acquired,  is  by  its  very  nature  self  •righteous- 
ness. And  this  holds  true  whether  we  conceive  of  righteousness 
simply  as  right  character  and  conduct  in  themselves,  or  accord- 
ing to  Paul's  more  common  method  of  thinking,  as  a  character 
or  an  attitude  toward  God  which  makes  us  acceptable  to  God. 
For  law  awards  a  man  simply  what  he  deserves.  In  so  far  as  it 
awards  him  anything  else,  it  is  itself  something  else  than  law. 
It  is  indeed  possible  to  conceive  of  an  order  of  things  which 
should  combine  law  with  faith.  That  is,  ideally,  one  might  from 
the  first  moment  of  moral  responsibility  cast  himself  on  God  for 
help,  and,  by  divine  help  always  meeting  the  requirements  of 
righteousness,  present  before  the  law  a  perfect  character  acquired 
I  in  dependence  on  God.     But,  in  fact,  this  is  a  theoretical  possi- 
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bflity  only,  which  had  no  place  in  the  Pauline  or  in  the  New 
Testament  tcrrainologj'.  To  any  one  who  has  given  serious 
study  to  human  nature  as  it  now  is  and  has  been  in  past  days, 
the  reason  for  the  omission  of  this  theoretical  possibility  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  only  practical  possibilities,  certainly  the  only 
possibilities  of  which  Paul  ever  speaks,  are.  on  the  one  hand,  a 
self-dependent  obedience  (or  disobedience)  to  the  divine  law, 
coupled  with  an  expectation  of  standing  before  that  law  on  one's 
own  self-acquired  merits,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reliance  on  the 
divine  aid  and  an  acceptance  of  the  divine  grace,  which  is  called 
faith.  And  as  between  these  alternatives,  Paul  distinctly  declares 
that  the  former  was  his  attitude  before  his  acceptance  of  Christ. 

Now.  it  is  evident  that  the  cherishing  of  this  conception  of 
righteousness  as  something  to  be  attained  only  on  a  basis  of  law 
and  of  merit  would  inevitably  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  hearty 
acceptance  of  jesus,  or  would  become  so  the  moment  the  real 
spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  were  understood.  Not  only  had 
Jesus  unsparingly  denounced  the  Pharisees,  not  only  had  he 
taught  that  the  only  way  of  access  to  God  was  not  by  one's 
power  or  goodness,  but  through  faith  in  himself,  Jesus;  but  the 
very  spirit  of  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind  which  he  exempli- 
fied and  inculcated  were  calculated  to  repel  one  who  had  not 
only  accepted  as  a  dogma  the  Pharisaic  idea  of  self-acquired 
righteousness,  but  had  become  imbued  with  the  self-sufficient 
spirit  likely  to  be  cultivated  by  the  holding  of  this  dogma. 

4.  Saul  had,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  attained  as  nearly 
perfect  success  in  his  effort  to  become  righteous  as  under  this 
method  was  possible.  On  this  point  we  have  his  own  testimony, 
given  when  he  had  become  a  Christian  and  had  come  to  look 
back  on  his  former  life  as  a  mistake  and  a  failure.  Gal.  i.  4  :  "I 
advanced  in  the  Jew's  religion  beyond  many  of  mine  own  age. 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  my  fathers'  ; 
Phil.  iii.  6:  "Touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
found  blameless." 

5.  His  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  in  some  sense 
conscientious.  "I  verily  thought  with  myself  that  fought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth " 
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(Acts  xxvi.  9,  ff.).  Of  the  same  purport  is  his  word  to  Timothy: 
"I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  These  statements  arc  of  great 
importance  as  indicating  the  state  of  Paul's  mind  and  heart 
during  his  career  as  a  persecutor.  They  show  us  a  man  of 
profound  moral  earnestness  pursuing  a  course  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  under  the  stress  of  a  sincere  conviction  of 
duty. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  pressed  beyond  their 
true  significance.  They  stand  in  immediate  connection  with 
expressions  on  the  apostle's  part  of  strong  condemnation  of  the 
course  which  he  then  pursued,  expressions  which  prove  that, 
whatever  his  sincerity  at  that  time,  he  afterwards  came  to  see 
that  his  conduct  was  wrong,  not  simply  according  to  some  objec- 
tive standard,  but  as  involving  sin  on  his  part.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  undertake  to  locate  the  exact  point  of  his  responsibility; 
he  does  not  enter  into  a  minute  psychological  analysis  of  his 
mental  and  moral  state;  and  we,  at  leasts  cannot  determine 
whether  his  sin  consisted  wholly  in  previous  action,  mental  or 
other,  by  which  he  had  made  for  himself  an  abnormal  conscience, 
which  conscience  he  now  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey;  or 
whether  there  was  still  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  as  a 
persecutor,  something  of  that  moral  obliquity  which,  vitiating 
all  the  mental  processes  as  they  applied  to  moral  questions, 
could  create  and  maintain  a  conviction  the  falsity  and  injustice 
of  which  was  obscured  from  consciousness  by  the  same  perver- 
sion that  created  it.  Me  contents  himself  with  the  paradoxical, 
but  by  no  means  inconsistent,  statement,  that  he  acted  conscien- 
tiously, but  acted  wrongly  and  sinfully. 

6-  Despite  his  success  in  attaining  the  righteousness  that  is 
in  the  law,  despite  his  conscientiousness  rn  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians, Saul  was  not  wholly  at  ease.  The  words  of  Jesus  to  him 
on  the  road  to  Damascus:  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  goads,"  imply  three  things:  That  Saul  was  at  this  time  sub> 
jcct  to  certain  influences  tending  to  turn  him  from  the  course 
which  he  had  chosen;  that  he  was  resisting  those  influences; 
that  such  resistance  involved  some  struggle  on  his  part.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  influences  it  is  difficult  to  state.     That 
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they  came  from  without  is,  indeed,  suggested  by  the  figure  of 
the  goad,  but  that  they  penetrated  to  the  sphere  of  thought  and 
leeling  is  not  less  implied  in  the  statement  that  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty resisting  them.  What  Paul  wrote  afterward  gives  us  at 
least,  the  hint  that  his  discontent  with  himself  lay  in  two  direc- 
tions and  sprang  from  two  sources.  The  paradoxical  nature  of 
his  statement  about  his  career  as  a  persecutor,  already  referred 
to,  strongly  suggests  that,  at  times  at  least,  he  could  not  exclude 
the  doubt  whether  he  was  altogether  right  in  his  persecutions. 
The  godly  lives  of  those  whom  he  was  persecuting,  their  heroic 
endurance  of  persecution,  the  triumphant  death  of  such  an  one 
as  Stephen,  these  perhaps  formed  some  part  of  the  goad  against 
which  he  was  kicking.  That  he  had  as  yet  any  inclination  himself 
to  accept  Christ,  cannot  indeed  be  shown;  rather  all  the  evi- 
dence is  to  the  contrary.  He  was  an  ox  pressed  by  the  guad, 
urging  him  he  knew  not  whither;  the  very  intensity  of  his  con- 
scientious conviction  that  he  was  right  would  lead  him  to  sup- 
press the  suggestion  he  was  wrong  long  before  it  had  reached  the 
point  of  an  insinuation  that  he  himself  must  become  a  Christian; 
the  conscientiousness  that  lay  back  of  that  conviction  would 
forbid  him  peace  of  mind  while  he  suppressed  this  half  latent 
suggestion. 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  concerning  Paul's  precise 
state  of  mind  with  reference  to  his  conduct  as  a  jiersecutor,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  hLs  life  as  a  Pharisee  he  was,  at  times  at 
least,  and  probably  with  increasing  frequency  and  intensity, 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  general  moral  condition.  The  pas- 
sages in  his  epistles  in  which  he  speaks  with  such  emphasis  and 
feeling  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  men  under  the  law  must 
certainly  reflect  his  personal  experience,  even  if  they  were  not 
based  wholly  u|}on  that  experience.  If  he  had  fancied  that  he 
had  attained  full  acceptance  with  God;  if  his  state  under  the 
law  had  been  one  of  easy  self'Satisfaction,  if  he  had  found  the 
law  incapable  of  producing  discontent  with  oneself  (as  Matthe- 
9on  maintains),  Paul  could  never  bonestl}*  have  written  those 
burning  passages  respecting  the  effect  of  the  law,  which  are 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  his  letters  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
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Romans   (Rom.  Hi.  20:   vii.  5-25:   Gal.  ii.  9;  iii.  22,  23).     His 
own  experience  would  have  given  the  lie  to  every  word. 

It  was  then  a  conscientious  and  upright  man,  ill  at  ease  with 
himself,  who  rode  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  to  persecute  the 
Christians;  haunted  perhaps  by  vague  doubts  which  he  could  not 
wholly  suppress  respecting  the  rightfulness  of  this  very  mission, 
certainly  dissatisfied  at  times  with  all  his  success  as  a  Pharisee, 
painfully  aware  that  his  highest  success  was  after  all  a  failure. 

7.  Up  to  the  time  that  he  met  Jesus  in  the  road  leading  to 
Damascus,  Saul  had  not  believed  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to  suffer 
and  rise  again.  It  has  indeed  been  disputed  whether  the  Jews 
did  or  did  not  believe  in  a  suffering  Messiah.  That  the  Jews  of 
a  later  time  spoke  of  the  "woes  of  the  Messiah,"  is  beyond 
question;  but  the  evidence  outside  of  the  New  Testament  seems 
to  fall  short  of  proving  that  a  suffering  Messiah  was  looked  tor 
by  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  day.  And  it  we  turn  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  this  seems  to  establish  beyond  question  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  suffering  M'essiah  was  not  the  commonly  accepted 
doctrine.  Certainly  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  rejected  by  the  nation 
was  Coreign  to  tlieir  thought.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  16,  22),  having 
JDSt  declared  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  cannot  understand  that  he 
is  to  be  rejected  and  put  to  death  by  his  nation.  The  people 
say  to  Jesus  (Jno.  xii.  34):  "We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that 
the  Christ  abideth  forever,  and  how  saycst  thou  the  Son  of  Man 
must  be  lifted  up?"  "The  Christ"  and  "being  lifted  up"  are 
inconsistent  predicates  to  them.  The  faith  of  the  disciples  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  was  completely  discomfited  by  his  death. 
Till  Jesus  opens  their  hearts  to  understand  the  things  prophesied 
concerning  him,  it  apparently  never  occurs  to  them  that  his  suf- 
fering and  death  arc  only  another  evidence  of  his  Messiahship. 
Paul's  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiit.  37)  seems  to  be 
almost  a  direct  assertion  that  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  did  not 
look  for  a  suffering  Messiah;  in  his  speech  at  Thcssalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  3)  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  suffering  and 
raised  from  the  dead  not  as  a  familiar  but  an  unfamiliar  doctrine; 
and  to  the  Corinthians  (l  Cor.  i,  23)  he  speaks  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied as  to  the  Jews  a  stumblingbluck.    These  passages  seem  deci- 
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sive  as  to  the  general  state  of  opinion;  and  this  in  turn  makes  it 
evident  that  the  very  fact  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (especially  hia 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  who  thus  emphatically 
rejected  him)  would  be  to  Saul,  the  Pharisee,  a  g^reat  obstacle  to 
the  acceptance  of  him  as  the  Mcssiaii.  Moreover,  this  obstacle 
was  in  his  case  unrelieved  by  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
Jesus,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus  or  Joseph  of  Ariinathea, 
acted  to  overcome  their  dogmatic  objections  to  him.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmatics  it  was  impossible  to 
accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  The  ar^ment  against  him  was 
short  and  easy.  The  Messiah  docs  not  die,  still  less  does  he  die 
rejected  by  his  own  nation;  Jesus  did  die  thus  rejected;  there- 
fore Jesus  is  not  the  Messiah. 

With  this  was  necessarily  connected  the  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  Such  denial  was  based  not  on  any  hostility  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  itself  considered,  nor  on  any 
unwillingness  to  admit  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  except 
as  this  would  have  involved  the  admission  of  his  death;  but  on 
the  unwillingness  to  admit  that  the  impostor  Jesus  could  have 
received  such  divine  attestation  of  his  pretended  Messiahship. 
]t  was  a  postulate  alike  of  Jewish  and  of  Christian  thinking  that 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  evidence  of  the  validity  of  his 
claims,  divine  attestation  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be. 
This  appears  on  the  Jewish  side  in  the  endeavor  of  the  Jews  to 
suppress  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection  by  bribing  the  guards 
to  say  that  his  disciples  stole  him  away;  it  appears  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  were  convinced  that  Jesus  was  raised  from  the 
dead  accepted  him  as  Messiah  and  Savior,  and  in  the  opposition 
which  the  unbelieving  Jews  constantly  manifested  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  resurrection.  It  appears  on  the  Christian  side  in 
the  constant  urging  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a  reason 
for  accepting  Jesus  (Acts  ii.  24  ff.;  iv.  33).  This  is,  indeed, 
usually  accompanied  by  the  insistence  that  the  Old  Testament 
had  predicted  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  because  the  argu- 
ment thus  became  doubly  forcible;  but  it  is  also  employed  with- 
out such  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (Acts  iii. 
15).     Paul  especially  lays  constant  emphasis  on  the  resurrection, 


using  it  with  Jews  in  connection  with  prophecy  (Acts  xiii.  33  ff), 
and  with  Gentiles  without  such  connection  (Acts  xviii.  31),  and 
in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  Christians  referring  to  the  divine  son- 
ship  of  Jesus  as  established  by  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  (Rom. 
i.  4).  The  matter  then  stood  thus:  Denying  the  doctrine  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  led,  since  Jesus  had  died,  to  the  denial  of  his 
Messiahship.  Denial  of  his  Mcssiahship  necessarily  involved  the 
denial  of  his  resurrection,  since  his  resurrection  would  have  been 
a  divine  attestation  of  this  Messianic  claim. 

8.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Paul  felt  any  hostility  to 
the  personal  character  of  Jesus.  His  profound  moral  earnest- 
ness, his  eager  quest  after  righteousness,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  accepted  Christ  when  once  the  dogmatic  obstacles  to 
faith  were  broken  down,  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
been  strongly  attracted  by  the  character  of  Jesus.  He  had  not 
burned  out  his  soul  with  sensualism,  nor  had  he  frozen  it 
it  up  with  formalism.  Righteousness,  in  the  sense  of  char- 
acter acceptable  to  God,  was  still  for  him  the  great  thought 
of  life.  He  had,  indeed,  sought  it  in  a  wrong  way ;  his  zeal  had 
not  been  according  to  knowledge ;  but  his  very  consciousness  of 
failure  despite  the  degree  of  success  which  he  had  attained  is 
evidence  that  righteousness  had  not  become  a  mere  empty  form, 
had  not  been  degraded  into  a  mean  and  unworthy  travesty  of 
the  real  thing.  That  there  was  an  antagonism  between  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  and  the  ideals  of  Saul  created  by  the  lowliness  of 
Jesus  and  the  spirit  of  sclf-sufHciency  which  had  doubtless  been 
cultivated  in  Saul  by  the  Pharisaic  dogmas,  has  already  been 
suggested  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  But  even  in  this  resi>ect 
the  consciousness  of  failure  already  referred  to  is  evidence  that 
this  antagonism  was  not  in  his  case  at  its  highest.  It  is  just 
here  that  we  are  led  to  believe  there  existed  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  Saul  and  his  fellow  Pharisees.  Many  of  these 
seem  to  have  been  repelled — at  least  not  to  have  been  at  all 
attracted — by  the  character  of  Jesus.  There  is  much  reason  to 
think  that  if  Saul  had  known  Jesus  he  would  have  become  a  fol- 
lower of  him  while  he  was  still  among  men. 

V/e  may  see,  then,  that  there  were  four  obstacles  to  Paul's 
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acceptance  of  Jesus,  not  simply  as  the  Messiah,  but  as  his  Lord 
and  Savior;  two  dogmatic  or  intellectual,  two  moral. 

(a)  He  did  not  believe  in  a  rejected  and  suffering  Messiah, 
and  Jesus  had  unquestionably  been  rejected  and  had  suffered. 

(b)  He  believed  in  righteousness  by  law.  and  Jesus  had  con- 
tinually taught  that  the  only  way  of  approach  to  God  and 
acceptance  with  God  was  through  faith  in  himself,  Jesus. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  this  last  named  belief,  he  was  seeking 
for  righteousness  in  his  own  strength,  was  dejjending  on  himself 
rather  than  on  God.  was  destitute  of  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  is 
the  first  and  indispensable  qualiRcation  for  Christian  disciple-ship. 

(d)  lie  was  resisting  the  evidence  and  the  influences  tending 
to  show  that  his  present  course  was  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  he  had  certain  moral 
advantages  which  were  calculated  to  prepare  him  to  accept  Jesus. 

(a)  His  moral  earnestness. 

(b)  His  eager  desire  to  be  righteous  before  God,  and  his  free- 
dom from  vice  and  empty  formalism. 

(c)  His  dissatisfaction  with  his  old  life;  the  fact  that,  despite 
his  blamelessness  before  the  law  he  was  yet  not  at  peace  with 
himself. 

Now  to  such  a  man  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  expe- 
rience as  that  which  he  had  on  the  way  to  Damascus?  His 
references  to  the  matter  afterward  make  it  evident  that  he 
believed  that  he  then  saw  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  was  in  his  own  view 
of  it  no  mere  subjective  experience  but  an  actual  epiphany  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself. 

First  of  all,  it  at  once  and  mstantly  overthrew  his  6rst  intel- 
lectual obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  Jesus.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  above  that  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
led  through  the  step  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
to  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  So,  in  reverse  order, 
to  see  the  risen  and  glorified  Jesus  is  to  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  fact  of  his  resurrection.  To  accept  the  fact  of  his  resurrec- 
tion is  to  acknowledge  his  Messiahship.  No  dogmatic  objection 
to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  on  the  ground  that  he.  contrary  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah,  had  died,  could  stand  before  the 
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convincing  evidence  flashed  into  his  soul,  that  the  Jesus  who 
claimed  to  be  the  McsBiah,  who  had  unquestionably  died,  whom 
he  had  rejected  as  an  impostcr,  was  now  occupying  the  place  of 
divine  power.  It  docs  not,  indeed,  at  once  interpret  to  him  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  docs  not  enable  him  to  see  how  the 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah  is  to  be  got  from  those  Scrip- 
tures in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  it,  but  it  does 
at  once  compel  recognition  of  Jesus'  claim  to  Messiahship. 
Interpretation  of  Scripture  can  come  later.  Now  his  objections 
are  simply  battered  down  vi  et  armis,  by  the  superior  might  of 
the  argument  of  the  visible  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Secondly,  and  not  less  important,  it  at  once  demolished  his 
confidence  in  the  righteousness  that  is  attainable  in  law.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  already  ill 
at  case  in  this  matter.  But  now  in  one  blow  the  whole  structure 
of  self -acquired  righteousness  is  overthrown.  He  is,  himself. 
the  consummate  flower  of  Pharisaism,  the  highest  product  of  right- 
eousness attainable  under  the  system  of  law,  and  yet  it  is  revealed 
in  this  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  that  he  has  been  fighting  against 
God  himself.  In  the  very  moment  when  he  was  most  zealously 
seeking  after  righteousness,  in  the  very  moment  of  this  highest 
success  along  the  line  of  legalism  he  is  nevertheless  in  rebellion 
against  God, — a  rebellion  which,  though  in  a  sense  unconscious, 
is  not  merely  formal,  but  open  and  actual. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  very  perfection  of  Saul's 
obedience  to  the  law  before  his  conversion  was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  this  new  conviction.  If  his  life  had  been  gross  and 
coarse,  or  empty  and  hollow,  the  demonstration  of  the  futility  of 
righteousness  under  the  law  would  have  been  far  less  complete,  or 
might  have  even  failed  altogether. 

That  Paul  at  once  perceived  how  much  was  involved  in  this 
overthrow  of  his  former  view  is  by  no  means  probable.  In  intel- 
lectual matters  we  may  perceive  that  the  foundation  of  our 
thinking  has  been  shattered  without  at  once  perceiving  how  much 
of  the  superstructure  must  go  down  with  the  ruin  of  the  foun- 
dation. StiU  less  is  the  rearing  of  a  new  .superstructure  involved 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  foundations  of  an  old  one.     But  the  real 
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sif^nificancc  of  the  change  which  was  involved  in  this  fatal  blow 
at  the  very  foundations  of  all  legalistic  schemes  for  attaining* 
righteousness,  the  importance  of  the  far-reaching  consequences 
which  were  to  issue  from  it  and  which  only  needed  a  suitable 
occasion  to  develop  them,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate. 
In  fact,  almost  all  Paul's  subsequent  theology  is  but  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  logical  consequences  of  the  discovery  which,  as  in  a 
flash  of  lightning,  he  made  when  he  was  smitten  down  as  he 
approached  Damascus.  The  prominence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  in  his  teachings  is  of  course  at  once  explained  by 
reference  to  this  experience.  It  would  also  of  course  soon  drive 
him  to  inquire  afresh  whether  the  Old  Testament  did  indeed 
teach  a  suffering  and  rising  Messiah,  and  the  results  of  this  study 
appear  in  his  arguments  both  in  his  speeches  in  Acts  and  in  his 
letters.  But  it  is  especially  in  his  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  of  the  inability  of  the  law  even  to  sanctify  him  who  is 
already  justified,  that  we  sec  the  clearest  results  of  this  experi- 
ence. The  stages  by  which  he  reached  his  full  doctrine,  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  law  cannot  justify,  his  determined  opposition 
to  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles,  his  rejection  of  law  even  as 
agency  in  the  building  of  character,  —  when  and  how  each  <A 
these  became  clear  to  him,  it  is  impossible  for  us  certainly  to 
determine.  But  they  were  all  really  implied  in  this  Damascus 
experience.  This  particular  phase  of  the  subject  deserves  possi- 
bly a  fuller  treatment  than  it  has  ever  received,  certainly  a  larger 
exposition  than  the  present  brief  reference  to  it. 

It  remains  to  ask  what  effect  the  epiphany  of  Jesus  had  upon 
the  moral  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Saul's  acceptance 
of  him  as  the  Messiah  and  his  Savior. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  of  these,  the  seeking  of  righteous- 
ness by  his  own  strength,  dependence  on  law  as  against  faith, 
could  remain  after  the  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the 
method  only  by  obstinate  resistance  to  evident  duty.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  second  obstacle,  viz.:  resistance  to  the  influences 
tending  to  show  that  his  present  course  was  wrong.  He  had 
been  resisting  evidence  ;  here  is  overwhelming  evidence.  He  had 
been  deceived  by  the  darkness  of  his  own  soul,  but  here  is  light. 
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His  words  "What  shall  I  do»  Lord?"  seem  to  si 
both  obstacles  were  swept  away  at  once  and  instantly.  "The 
heavenly  vision"  is  immediately  effective  and  a  marvellous  change  i 
is  wrought  in  the  soul  of  Saul.  This  change  is  manifestly  one  of 
profound  moral  significance.  The  spirit  of  self-dependence  bars 
God  out  of  the  soul,  and  throws  the  soul  back  upon  its  own 
inadequate  resources.  Self-dependence  means  disappointment, 
failure,  despair  to  every  earnest  soul,  and  no  one  has  more 
vividly  and  faithfully  portrayed  to  us  the  pain  and  anguish  of  \ 
an  earnest  soul  depending  on  itself  than  the  apostle  Paul  him- 
self. Faith  opens  the  door  to  God  and  brings  light  and  hope 
where  before  were  failure  and  anguish,  and  the  apostle  more 
than  any  other  New  Testament  writer  has  set  forth  the  victory 
of  faith.  These  two  pictures  could  only  have  been  drawn  by 
one  who  had  himself  passed  from  the  one  experience  to  the 
other. 

But  was  the  change  which  took  place  in  Saul  at  this  time 
such  a  change  as  wc  now  call  conversion?  Is  it  correct  in 
modern  terminology  to  designate  the  Damascus  event  as  Saul's 
conversion?  This  of  course  depends  upon  one's  definition  of 
conversion.  Probably,  however,  we  may  assume  that  the  term 
signifies  that  profound  moral  change  by  which  a  soul  holding  an 
essentially  wrong  attitude  toward  God  and  righteousness  comes 
to  take  an  attitude  which  is,  fundamentally  at  least,  right. 
Coming  to  a  closer  definition,  probably  most  persons  who  use 
the  term  conversion  at  all  would  maintain  that  he  should  be  said 
to  be  converted  who  takes  righteousness,  (employing  this  term 
in  a  broad  and  inclusive  sense,)  as  his  supreme  aim,  and  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  means  of  attaining  such  righteousness.  Doubtless 
there  might  be  much  difference  of  opinion  if  we  should  still 
further  define  the  terms  righteousness  and  feith  in  Christ.  We 
may  rest  however,  for  our  present  purpose  in  the  definition  as 
now  given,  and  inquire  whether  Saul's  "conversion"  included 
these  two  elements.  That  it  involved  the  second  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  His  own  description  of  his  conversion  given  in  Phil, 
iii.  4-g  clearly  describes  it  as  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
righteousness  and  the  acceptance  of  faith  instead  thereof ;  and 


with  this  accords  all  that  he  has  written  in  his  various  letters 
both  concerning  the  nature  of  the  change  through  which  he 
himself  passed,  and  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gospel  way  of 
salvation  in  general. 

But  was  not  the  first  element. — the  choice  of  righteousness  as 
his  supreme  object  of  endeavor  already  present;  and  if  so  is  the 
absence  of  the  second  a  fatal  defect?  Can  one  of  them  exist 
without  the  other,  and  if  so  which  is  really  essential  to  a  funda- 
mentally right  attitude  of  soul?  Does  the  coupling  of  the 
spirit  of  self-dcpcndcncc,  the  endeavor  to  attain  righteousness 
through  the  law.  to  the  eager  desire  to  be  righteous,  merely  hinder 
the  realization  of  that  desire,  or  does  it  fatally  vitiate  it,  or  even 
demonstrate  that  it  is  already  false  and  merely  specious?  Or  on 
the  other  hand  does  the  existence  of  the  sincere  desire  to  be 
righteous  show  that  faith  is  already  germinally  present,  latent  in 
the  desire  to  be  righteous,  and  waiting  only  further  enlightenment 
to  bring  it  forth  into  full  exercise? 

Let  it  be  granted  at  the  outset  that,  as  the  New  Testament 
teaches,  faith  is  the  only  right,  in  the  end  the  only  successful, 
method  of  attaining  righteousness.  Granting  this,  it  seems 
necessary  to  make  double  answer  to  our  questions.  On  the  one 
hand  if  righteousness  is  really  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul, 
in  this  desire  there  is  latent  the  true  method  of  attaining  it, 
viz.,  faith.  In  this  desire,  if  only  it  be  the  supreme  choice  of 
the  soul,  there  is  contained  the  promise  and  potency  of  faith, 
since  in  this  supreme  devotion  to  righteousness  is  involved  the 
willingness,  even  the  desire,  to  adopt  that  means  which  will  lead 
to  its  attainment.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  faith, 
certainly  the  repudiation  of  faith,  may  be, — must  we  not  say 
usually  is? — the  index  of  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  righteous- 
ness is  not  supreme,  that  the  soul  desires  righteousness  indeed, 
but  desires  it  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  wrought 
out  in  self-dependence.  This  is  to  make  not  righteousness,  but 
self,  supreme.  Which  of  these  supposed  cases  correctly  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  Saul  in  the  days  of  his  Pharisaism?  If  the 
former,  if  before  this  time  righteousness  had  become  in  very 
truth  the  supreme  object  of   his  choice,  if   he  had  striven  fur 
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righteousness  in  law  only  because  under  the  stress  of  a  false  and 
misleading  education  he  believed  that  this  was  the  divinely 
appointed  way,  then  his  was  at  bottom  only  an  intellectual  error, 
and  that  which  wrought  the  change  in  him,  important  for  him- 
self and  the  world  as  it  was,  was  only  an  access  of  light,  not  a 
moral  transformation  of  soul.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  experi- 
ence of  Saul  corresponded  to  the  second  supposed  case,  if  eager 
as  was  his  desire  to  be  righteous,  he  had  nevertheless  up  to 
this  time  desired  it  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  be  attained 
in  dependence  on  himself,  then  his  rejection  of  faith  had  been 
also  a  rejection  of  righteousness  and  a  choice  of  self.  In  that 
case  also  his  acceptance  of  Jesus  by  faith  was  at  the  same  time 
the  supreme  choice  of  righteousness.  In  the  one  act  he  elected 
the  only  right  object  of  endeavor  and  the  only  successful  way  of 
its  attainment.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively  in 
which  of  these  two  ways  we  rightly  conceive  of  Saul's  experi- 
ence. Yet  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
second  view.  All  that  the  apostle  says  about  the  sinfulness  of 
his  Pharisaic  life,  describing  himself  as  a  blasphemer,  and  a 
persecutor,  insolently  proud,  chief  of  sinners,  implies  that  he 
did  not  look  upon  that  jreriod  of  his  life  as  one  of  innocent 
ignorance  and  latent  faith.  The  very  expression  which  most 
mitigates  the  severity  of  his  self-condemnation — I  did  it  igno- 
rantly  in  unbelief — seems  introduced  only  to  explain  how  one  so 
hostile  to  God  could  at  all  have  been  rescued  (i  Tim.  i  13-16), 
and  merely  shows  that  he  was  not  one  who  with  full  perception 
of  the  nature  of  his  acts  resisted  God.  No  reference  which  the 
apostle  makes  to  the  change  itself  seems  appropriately  to  apply 
to  a  transformation  which,  however  important,  was  at  bottom 
only  intellectual.  The  evidence  from  his  general  conception  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  faith  is  indirect  but  very  impor- 
tant. Certainly  he  always  speaks  as  if  the  difference  between 
righteousness  by  law  and  righteousness  by  faith  was  for  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  absolutely  fundamental.  There  are  not  tacking 
passages  in  which  he  recognizes  that  on  the  broad  plane  of  a 
universal  divine  government,  taking  in  heathen  as  well  as  those 
to  whom  God's  special  revelation   had  come,  the  great  crucial 
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juestion  coald  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  faitb,  t.  c,  as  the 
rord  would  necessarily  be  understood,  conscious  and  explicit 
faith.  Yet  with  respect  to  those  to  whom  he  writes,  those  to 
whom  God  has  been  revealed  in  the  taw  and  in  the  Gospel,  the 
possibility  of  righteousness  or  of  rig^ht  attitude  to  God  without 
bith  in  Christ  is  never  so  much  as  thought  of.  This  could 
scarcely  have  been  if  he  had  looked  back  to  a  time  in  his  own 
life,  when  though  in  essentially  right  attitude  toward  God  and 
righteousness  he  had  been  openly  rejecting  and  opposing  Christ. 
Wc  arc  almost  driven  to  say  that  if  Saul  had  before  his  Damascus 
experience  made  such  choice  of  righteousness  as  that  his  attitude 
toward  God  was  already  fundamentally  right,  and  his  conversion 
a  change  of  opinion  rather  than  of  heart,  he  himself  never  dis- 
covered that  fact.  While  therefore  the  evidence  falls  short  of 
entire  decisiveness,  it  seems  to  tend  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  Saul's  conversion  was  such  in  the  deepest  sense  of  that 
term — a  choice  of  righteousness  and  a  surrender  to  God  through 
faith  in  Christ:  an  act  fundamentally  changing  his  attitude 
toward  God  and  fundamentally  affecting  his  character. 


RECENT   MOVEMENTS  IN  THE   HISTORICAL  STUDY 
OF    RELIGIONS    IN    AMERICA. 


By   ProfcMor  MORKIS  Jasthow,  Jr^  Pu.  D. 
The  (JniTcnity  of  PeniiBj^Tmnii. 


Religion  as  a  subject  for  speculation  is  as  old  as  human 
thought  Religion  as  an  object  of  investigation  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  sciences.  In  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Rdle 
of  the  History  of  Religions  in  Modern  Religious  Education,"' 
Jean  Rcville  declares  that  "the  history  of  religions  was  bom 
with  tliis  century."  Certainly  we  may  not  step  beyond  this  limit 
Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  unfavorable  attitude  of 
people  previous  to  this  century  toward  other  religions  than  the 
one  in  which  they  happened  to  be  born,  or  their  hostile  attitude 
toward  religion  in  general,  precluded  that  impartial  and  broad 
investigation  of  facts  which  alone  makes  a  study  historical. 
People  seem  to  have  had  either  too  much  or  too  little  of  religion 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  its  varied  manifestations.  But  even 
after  the  historical  frame  of  mind  had  been  acquired,  the  study 
of  religions  continued  for  a  time  to  be  so  closely  bound  up 
with  philosophical  systems — as  exemplified  in  Hcgcl — that  its 
purely  historical  aspects  were  kept  in  the  background;  and  it  is 
questionable,  therefore,  whether  we  may  pass  much  beyond  the 
middle  of  this  century  for  the  beginnings  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  the  historical  study  of  religions.  Since  then,  however,  the 
study  has  been  pursued  with  considerable  activity,  thanks  chieBy 
to  the  impulse  received  from  two  quarters,  from  the  researches  into 
the  history  and  literatures  of  the  ancient  Orient  that  have  so  pro- 
foundly affected  our  view  of  ancient  thought  and  from  the  investi- 
gation of  widely  distributed  institutions  and  customs  that  stand 
in   close  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  religion. 

The  advance  in  the  historical  study  of  religions  appears  not 
alone  in  the  actual  contributions  to  the  subject  that  have  been 

*  5e«  Tht  New  WorU,  Vol.  I,  pp.  503-519. 
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made,  of  which  the  remarkable  series.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
may  be  taken  as  an  index,  but  also  in  the  provisions  that  have 
been  and  arc  continuing  to  be  made  for  the  subject  itself.  Hol- 
land took  the  lead  in  1S76  when,  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new 
educational  law,  a  chair  for  the  Comparative  History  of  Reli- 
gion was  established  in  each  of  the  four  Dutch  universities. 
France  followed  in  1880  with  the  creation  of  a  chair  for  the 
History  of  Religions  at  the  College  de  France,  and  in  1SS6  the 
government  accorded  the  study  a  more  adequate  recognition  by 
the  formation  of  a  "  Section  des  Sciences  Religieuses  "  at  the  £coIc 
des  Hautes  Etudes,  equipped  with  a  faculty  of  no  less  than 
twelve  members.  Besides  this,  Paris  has  its  special  journal  for 
the  History-  of  Religions  and  its  museum  of  religious  history  — 
the  famous  Mus^e  Guiinet.  In  England  such  lecture  foundations 
as  the  Hibbert,  the  Gifford  and  the  Burnett  testify  to  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  subject.  At  the  University  of  Brussels  the 
subject  likewise  is  represented  by  a  special  chair,  and  in  some 
form  the  discipline  has  been  introduced  at  the  University  of 
Rome,  of  Ziirich,  of  Louvain,  Copenhagen,  and  in  some  of  the 
German  universities.'  Dependent  as  we  in  a  measure  still  arc 
for  our  intellectual  impulses  upon  the  example  of  Europe,  it  is 
due  to  the  displayed  activity  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  that 
the  historical  study  of  religions  is  beginning  to  receive  more 
serious  attention  in  this  country.  Of  our  learned  institutions, 
Harvard  University  was  the  first,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  to 
introduce  the  subject  as  part  of  its  curriculum.  For  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  lectures  on  the  Comparative  History  of  Religions 
have  been  regularly  delivered  by  Prof.  Charles  Everett,  and  more 
recently  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  supplemented 
by  courses  of  a  special  character  dealing  with  a  single  religion  or  a 
subdivision  of  it.  For  the  present  year,  six  such  courses  are 
announced,  as  follows:  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  who  lectures  on  the 
Hebrew    religion  with  comparison  of  other  Semitic  religions; 

■  For  ■  foil  kcoount  of  recent  noremrnla  in  the  hiitoric&l  study  at  Religions  in 
Europe,  see  Mftttricc  Vernei'  VHistoirt  Jtt  Jithgiotu,  (Paris,  1887.)  pp.  161-177.  M. 
VeincB'  book  also  cortuins  some  excellent  cbRptcn  OD  tti£  locttiod  of  Uie  atady  and 
ibe  ipirit  in  which  it  should  be  conducted. 
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also  on  Islam  and  the  Koran;  Prof.  C.  R.  Lanman,  on  the  Sacred 
Books  of  Buddhism;  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen,  on  Greek  Religion  and 
Worship;  Prof.  Kittredge,  on  Icelandic  Sagas  and  the  Kdda  and 
on  Germanic  Mythology;  and  to  these  we  may  add  as  a  seventh, 
Prof.  Emerton's  course  on  the  first  eight  Christian  centuries, 
being  an  exposition  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  Paganism. 
Prof.  Lyon,  too,  deals  largely  with  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
religions  in  some  of  his  courses. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  considerable  activity  has 
been  displayed  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  same  6cld, 
though  up  to  the  current  year  this  activity  was  confined  to  the 
University  Lecture  Association.  Since  1888,  when  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  Mohammedanism  was  given  by  the  writer,  the 
subject  has  been  regularly  included  in  the  range  covered  by  this 
association.  In  1890  a  very  successful  course  of  eleven  lectures 
on  "Ancient  Religions  "  was  arranged,  the  subjects  being  appor- 
tioncd  to  competent  specialists  from  various  institutions.  The 
course  comprised  expositions  of  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Babylonians,  of  Mexico,  Persia.  India,  the  Semites  and 
Islam;  and  those  participating  were  Prof.  Shorey,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Prof.  Hyvernat  of  the  Catholic  University,  D.  C,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brin- 
ton,  Prof.  Jackson  of  Columbia  College,  Prof.  Lanman,  Prof. 
Jastrow  and  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  Philadelphia.  In  189I 
three  separate  courses  of  lectures  bearing  on  the  study  of  relig- 
ions were  given,  one  on  the  Religion  of  Israel,  by  Rev.  Prof. 
John  P.  Peters,  another  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  on  the 
Religion  of  Egypt,  and  a  third  by  Prof.  Jastrow,  on  Aspects 
of  Ancient  Worship,  [a)  sacrifice,  (^)  fire,  (r)  dances  and  oro- 
ccssions. 

In  the  present  year  the  subject  has  been  introduced  into  the 
university  proper,  five  courses  being  announced  in  connection 
with  the  courses  in  Philosophy^  Psychology  and  Ethics,  as  fol- 
lows; The  History  of  the  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by 
Prof.  Hilprecht;  the  Religion  of  Israel  and  the  Religion  ot 
Islam,  by  Prof.  Jastrow;  the  Religions  of  India  and  Persia,  by 
Prof.  Easton;  and  the  Elements  and  Evolution  of  Primitive  Reli- 
gions, by  Prof.  D.  G.  Brinton. 
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In  1890,  an  important  step  was  taken  by  another  of  our  lead- 
ing universities.  As  cognate  to  a  training  in  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  the  study  of  religions  was  included  in  the  Susan 
Linn  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  established  in  that  yi-ar.  The 
Kcv.  Charles  Melcn  Tyler  was  called  to  the  chair,  which  was 
made  to  cover  Christian  Ethics  in  addition  to  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  This  action  of  Cornell  in  thus  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  a  full  recognition  in  the  curriculum  is  lo  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  what  prejudices  may  once  have  existed 
against  the  historical  study  of  religions  arc  fast  disappearing; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  new  University  of  Chicago, 
in  whose  success  all  friends  of  higher  education  are  so  deeply 
interested,  has  followed  the  example  of  Cornell  and  given  the 
historical  study  of  religions  its  due  place  among  university 
studies. 

A  strong  impulse  to  the  study  was  furnished  by  the  School 
of  Applied  Ethics,  organized  in  iSgi ,  with  the  specific  object 
of  "  promoting  the  historical  and  scientific  study  of  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  relate  to  human  conduct,  such  as  Eco- 
nomics, Jurisprudence,  Politics,  Pedagogics,  Religion,  Social 
Science  and  Ethics  proper."  In  accordance  with  this  broad 
scope,  the  school  was  divided  into  three  departments,  Economics, 
History  of  Religion,  and  Ethics.  While  at  Cornell  University  it 
was  the  recognition  of  the  close  bearings  upon  human  thought 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  a  special  chair  for  the  history  of 
religions,  in  the  case  of  the  School  for  Applied  Ethics  it  was 
the  relation  of  religion  to  human  life  that  formed  the  ground  for 
the  introduction  of  the  subject.  But  whatever  the  underlying 
idea  prompting  the  study  may  be — and  in  addition  to  these  two, 
there  are  others  equally  potent — the  method  to  be  pursued 
remains  the  same.  During  the  two  summer  sessions  of  the 
school  in  question  held  at  Plymouth,  Mass..  in  July  1891  and 
1893.  the  historical  point  of  view  has  been  the  guiding  one,  both 
in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  the  lectures  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  chosen.  The  school  which  owes  its  incep- 
tion to  Prof.  Felix  Adier,  and,  —  it  may  be  noted  in  passing — is 
entirely  independent  of  any  other  organization,  was  fortunate 


enough  to  secure  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Religions 
Prof.  C.  H,  Toy.  During  the  first  year  the  chief  course  was 
given  by  him,  the  history,  aims  and  method  of  the  science  of 
History  of  Religions  being  the  subject  appropriately  chosen  as 
an  introdiiction  to  the  study.  This  general  course  of  eighteen 
lectures  was  supplemented  by  a  number  of  shorter  ones,  dealing 
with  specific  religions,  such  as  Buddhism,  which  was  assigned 
to  Prof.  Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
the  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  religion,  which  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Jastrow;  the  old  Norse  religion,  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittrcdgc,  of  Har- 
vard University;  Islam,  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore,  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  and  the  Religion  of  the  Laity  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  W.  W.  Newell.  In  the  second  year,  the  entire  time 
was  devoted  to  the  Hebrew  religion,  the  subject  being  divided 
into  six  courses  of  five  lectures  each,  as  follows:  The  Prophets, 
by  Prof.  Moore;  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Persia  and  its  relation 
to  Judaism,  by  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Columbia  College;  the  Ritual 
Law,  by  Prof.  Jastrow;  the  Psalter,  by  Prof.  Peters;  the  Wisdom 
Books,  by  Prof.  Toy;  and  the  Talmud,  by  Rev.  Prof.  E.  G.  Hirsch. 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  ts  both  pleasant  and  encouraging 
to  record  the  perfect  success  of  this  Department  for  the  History 
of  Religions,  and  also  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  As  a  unique 
experiment  in  education,  this  success  may  fairly  be  expected  to 
be  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  and,  indeed,  the  school  has 
already,  thanks  to  its  own  merits  and  the  excellent  policy  pur* 
sued  by  its  management,  secured  a  firm  hold  on  the  class  of 
students  to  which  it  more  particularly  appeals — teachers,  clergy- 
men, economists  and  public  workers. 

An  important  and  indeed  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  study 
of  religions  is  the  museum,  which  in  its  ideal  form  should  pre- 
sent a  tableau  of  the  course  taken  by  religious  rites  in  their 
development.  Credit  is  due  to  the  U.  S,  National  Museum  for 
having  taken  the  initiatory  steps  in  this  direction.  In  his  report 
for  1889,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  collections  of  objects  of  worship 
and    since  that  time,  an  excellent  beginning  has   been   made 
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cal   in  advaada^  tbe  secboo   ol  rmtipafathne  religioa  is   tiw 

Nattoml  HvscHn.  ami  wni  ok  anaiiraMe  Bcuttics  possessed  vif 
a  p>vcmincvt  lastitiitioa  ror  <iw*i>iag  objects  froa  ul  parts  ot 
the  wcnid.  the  scope  of  this  aexAxm  pa^t  at  an  earij  daj  to  be 
nude  coeqaal  with  the  anhrciae.  Al  tbc  UaivexstT  of  f^nasylva- 
nia  also,  the  place  ol  tlw  mastiun  as  the  laboratocy  for  the  stodj 
of  reltgioDs.  was  f  mjAasiiril  hf  a  special  kna  exhibitiott  of 
objects  nsed  to  rdigiovs  wordiip,  wUdi  was  opeaed  last  sprn^. 
The  catalogue,  wfakfa  is  of  the  ctttireexfaibitkm,  is  doe  to  the  eaer^ 
gctic  and  well  directed  efforts  of  Mr.  Stewart  Cnfin,  the  director  of 
the  University  Mosenms,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  distis* 
gutshed  for  its  method,  clearness,  and  accnracy.  The  exhibi- 
tion cmfaractag  Egypt,  India,  China.  Japan.  America,  and 
Iffohammedanten  is  notproithj  as  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this 
coimtry. 

As  a  further  tndic^ion  of  the  growing  prominence  which  is 
being  accorded  to  the  study  of  religions  in  this  country,  two 
other  movements,  both  inaugurated  last  year,  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. During  the  winter  of  iSgt-s.a  History  of  Religions  Qub 
was  formed  at  Cambridge,  the  members  consisting  largely  of 
Harvard  professors  and  members  of  learned  institutions  in  Bos- 
ton. Meetings  are  held  monthly  at  which  papers  are  read,  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  in  the 
day  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  existence  of  this  club,  but  its 
success  so  far  warrants  the  hope  that  it  will  form  the  nucleus  for 
larger  organization  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  im(K>rtant 
science,  the  interest  in  which  has  been  strong  enough  to  band 
together  a  notable  company  of  scholars. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  results  of  investigations  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  History-  of  Religions  to  the  notice  of  the 
general  public,  a  plan  was  perfected  last  winter  by  a  number  of 
persons  interested  in  the  subject,  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  lectureship  in  the  History  of  Religions,  somewhat 
on  the  model  of  the  Hibbert  lectures  of  England.     A  meeting 


called  in  Philadelphia  for  December  30th,  was  attended  by- 
representatives  of  various  cities  and  institutions,  and,  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arran^ 
for  the  permanent  organization  of  a  committee  charged  with 
procuring  a  competent  lecturer  annually  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  some  subject  germane  to  the  History  of  Religions, 
the  course  to  be  given  in  at  least  six  cities.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  E.  T.  BaTtlctt  of  the  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 
President  W.  R.  Harper,  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Prof.  Toy,  Profs.  Gottheil  and  Hooper,  representing  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  Prof.  Paul  Haupt  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Profs.  Peters  and  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Besides  these,  there  may  be  mentioned  among  those  who  gave 
their  adherence  to  the  project:  Rev.  Dr.  G.  D.  Boardman,  Provost 
William  Pepper.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch.  Prof. 
C.  A.  Briggs,  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward,  Prof.  Lanman,  Prof.  Francis 
Brown.  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil  of  New 
York,  etc.  At  a  second  meeting  held  in  New  York  early  in 
February,  the  permanent  committee  was  formed  under  the  title  of 
"The  American  Committee  for  Lectures  in  the  History  and  the 
Comparative  Study  of  Religions."  Prof.  Toy  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  Prof.  Jastrow,  secrctar)*.  The  plan 
adopted  looks  to  the  codperation  of  existing  institutions  in 
various  cities,  under  whose  auspices  the  lectures  may  be  deliv- 
ered. Amongsuch  institutions  which  have  indicatedawillingness 
thus  to  coiipcrate  arc,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Lecture 
Association,  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Cornell  University,  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  of  Baltimore  and  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston. 
The  committee  hopes  to  arrange  for  the  opening  course  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1893-4.  The  project,  it  may  be  added, 
includes  also  the  publication  of  the  lectures  delivered.  The 
hearty  reception  which  the  movement  received  from  all 
sides  is  an  indication  of  its  timely  character  and  if  the 
committee  succeed  in  securing  the  eminent  authorities  with 
whom  thev  are  now  negotiating,  there  is  every  reason  to 
lock  forward  to  the  successiul  carrying  out  of  this  important 
project. 
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Such  is  in  brief  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  for  promot- 
ing the  historical  study  of  religions  in  our  country  during  the 
past  few  years/  Taking  the  past  as  an  augur  of  the  future,  wc 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  seeing  at  an  early  day  fully 
equipped  departments  for  the  historical  study  of  religions  estab- 
lished at  our  leading  universities;  for  it  is  after  all  only  in  a 
department  formed  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  school,  through 
the  cooperation  of  as  large  a  number  of  specialists  as  possible, 
that  the  subject  can  be  adequately  taught.  The  general  and 
comparative  aspects  must  of  course  not  be  neglected,  but  it  is 
only  in  connection  with  the  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  some 
particular  religion  that  the  general  aspects  acquire  their  value  for 
the  student,  and  the  guidance  through  this  special  study,  imply- 
ing as  it  does  a  knowledge  of  the  sources,  can  only  be  expected 
to  be  within  the  province  of  the  specialist.  Harvard  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to  be  moving  in  this  direction, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  at  those  institutions  which 
have  already  established  chairs  for  the  general  History  of  Reli- 
gions, such  a  full  department  as  is  here  indicated  should  not 
exist.  Of  the  importance  which  a  department  of  this  kind  would 
have  for  the  historical  and  theological  student  in  particular,  apart 
from  the  position  of  the  study  as  a  cognate  to  Philosophy  and 
Ethics,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  speak,  and  if  the  progress  that 
the  science  of  Religion  has  made  during  the  past  two  or  three 
decades  brings  out  one  fact  clearer  than  any  other,  it  is  that  any 
fears  as  to  the  possible  detrimental  influences  of  the  study  of 
religions  upon  religion  as  it  exists  to-day,  are  idle  and  without 
any  reasonable  foundation.  The  cause  of  religion  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  investigations  when  carried  on  in  an  earnest 
and  sincere  spirit,  and  least  of  all  from  investigations  which 
reveal  the  steadily  upward  tendency  of  religious  thought,  com- 

*  It  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  as  anolher  sign  of  the  growing  inler- 
»t  in  th«  Buhject  that  Mcun.  Cinn  &  Co.  of  Boston,  are  now  making  anangeincots 
loT  the  pulilicatJon  of  a  series  of  Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Kcligioas,  which  are 
intended  to  serve  as  text-books  in  the  study.  The  series  will  be  edited  by  Prof. 
JaftUow,  with  the  cooperatkon  of  scholars  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
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mensurate  always  with  the  general  advance  of  mankind.  The 
historical  study  of  religions  serves  as  a  powerful  illustration,  nay, 
may  truly  be  said  to  furnish  tite  most  powerful  illustration  for 
the  permanency  of  religion  as  a  factor  in  human  life,  both  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  species. 


* 


So  long  as  Archaeology  keeps  digging  at  the  heaps  of  ancient 
ruins  in  Palestine  or  Assyria,  or  searching  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
and  so  long  as  there  arc  libraries  of  musty  manuscripts  yet  unex- 
plored and  uncatalogued,  the  students  of  Biblical  history  and 
criticism  may  yet  hope  for  new  light  from  the  past  itself  upon 
many  perplexing  problems.  Was  not  Tischendorf  rewarded  in 
his  search  at  Mt.  Sinai  by  the  valuable  discovery  of  a  new  text  of 
the  New  Testament?  And  in  1 873  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles"  with  its  important  testimony  to  the  constitution  and 
teachings  of  the  early  church,  was  brought  to  light.  And  now 
another  rich  find  is  to  give  its  witness  in  aid  of  historical  and 
critical  study. 

The  known  extent  of  the  early  Christian  writings  has  always 
far  exceeded  the  amount  that  has  been  actually  transmitted  to  us. 
What  we  know  of  them  must  be  gathered  chiefly  from  th<;  few 
fragments  quoted  in  patristic  works,  and  by  careful  inferences 
from  their  contents  and  settings.  With  such  scant  sources  at 
hand,  all  investigators  of  New  Testament  books  and  of  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  the  first  centuries  greet  with 
eager  interest  the  addition  which  has  just  been  made  to  our  early 
Christian  literature.  This  Is.  in  fact,  none  other  than  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  portions  of  the  so-called  'Revelation  of 
Peter,'  and  the  'Gospel  of  Peter.'  These  writings,  together  with 
large  fragments  of  the  apocalyptic  book  of  Enoch,  are  contained 
in  a  Greek  manuscript,  belonging  probably  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, recently  found  by  French  scholars  in  a  tomb  in  Upper 
Egypt.  They  have  just  been  published  by  the  French  Archae- 
ological Commission  in  Egypt,  and   will   also   shortly  appear, 
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with  comments  by  Prof.  Harnack,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  ii 
the  records  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  two  works  ascribed  to  Peter  belong  to  a  class  of  apocry- 
phal literature  which  gained  extensive  dimensions  during  the 
second  century.  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  other  apostles, 
their  preaching,  their  revelations,  and,  above  all,  a  mass  of  gos- 
pels were  written,  partly  to  satisfy  the  eager  and  legend  -  loving 
curiosity  of  the  expanding  church,  partly  to  embody  some  par- 
ticular shade  of  dogmatic  teaching.  The  latter  was  especially 
the  case  among  the  Gnostics.  Of  these  Apocryphal  gospels, 
bearing  often  apostolic  names,  such  as  James,  Matthew,  Thomas, 
etc.,  more  or  less  considerable  portions  of  seven  have  been 
handed  down  tous^  {cf.  Tischcndorf's  edition),  and  beyond  thiff^ 
some  thirty  or  more  are  known  by  quoted  fragments  or  by  name 
alone.  Of  real  Christian  apocalyptic  literature  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  comparatively  little,  notwithstanding  its  fruitful-fl 
ncss  on  Jewish  soil.  Eusebius  in  his  Church  History  mentions 
four  works  ascribed  to  Peter:  his  Acts,  Gospel,  Preaching  and 
Revelation,  while  Jerome  adds  stil!  another:  the  Judgment  of 
Peter.  And  considering  the  apostle's  importance  in  the  early  h| 
church,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tendency  to  attribute  apos- 
tolic  authorship  to  later  writings  should  have  brought  so  many 
under  his  name.  hI 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  comes 
from  Scrapion,  who  was  Bishop  of  Antioch.  about  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  He  found  it  in  use,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  by 
the  church  in  Cilicia,  and  at  first,  not  having  examined  it  closely, 
he  made  no  objection  against  it,  but  later,  discovering  that  it 
contained  traces  of  the  Docetic  heresy,  he  wrote  a  refutation  of 
it  and  probably  forbade  its  use.  Origen  also  mentions  it.  Both 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as  a  heretical  work.  In  fact, 
the  discovered  gospel,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Our  Lord's  Passion  (as  is  the  case  in  many  Gnostic 
gospels)  justifies  these  accusations  by  its  traces  of  Docetism. 
The  interesting  feature  of  the  Revelation  of  Peter  is  its  close 
race  with  the  Revelation  of  John  for  a  place  in  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament.    The  Canon  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (200 
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A.  D.)  accepts  it  along  with  John,  noting,  however,  some  dis- 
senting opinions  {^*  Ap&calypses  rtwm  yohannis  et  Petri  tantum 
recipimus,  quam  quidam.  ex  nostris  Ugi  in  eccksia  nolunt "). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  reckons  it  among  the  so-called  Antilcgo- 
mena.  or  disputed  Scriptures,  whereas  other  catalogues  consider 
it  genuine,  inspired,  and  canonical.  Kusebiusrec0gni7.es  that  its 
use  was  not  universal,  and  hence  throws  it  into  a  subordinate 
class,  while  Sozomen  calls  it  spurious,  but  says  it  was  publicly 
lead  once  a  year  in  the  Palestinian  churches.  From  this  doubt- 
ful position  it  was  finally  excluded  by  the  admission  of  John 
alone  to  the  universal  canon.  Its  length  is  said  to  have  been 
270  sticlufi,  or  lines,  but  its  contents  up  to  the  present  time  have 
scarcely  been  known.  Its  investigation  may  now  help  to  decide 
the  question  how  far  the  apocalypse,  as  a  literary  product, 
belongs  to  the  Christian  Church.  Undoubtedly  the  apocalyptic 
spirit  ruled  completely  the  life  of  the  early  Christian  communi- 
ties, but  whether  the  apocalypse  itself  was  ever  an  independent 
product  of  Christianity  is  still  a  question  of  criticism. 

Both  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter  are,  therefore, 
most  probably  the  work  of  the  second  century,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  their  close  examination  witl  bring  to  light  many  inter- 
esting points  for  the  history  both  of  the  Canon  and  the  Church. 
Even  the  name  given  them  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  char- 
acteristic inclination  of  that  age  toward  the  emphasis  on 
apostolicity.  For  the  third  part  of  the  manuscript,  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  interest  lies  chiefly  on  the  textual  side,  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  already  known  through  an  Kthiopic  version. 
Berlin.  November,  tSgi. 


The  Work  of  the  Past  Year.  Although  the  present  organization 
dates  from  October,  1889,  the  work  of  the  Institute  has  been 
carried  on  under  different  forms  of  organization,  but  with  the 
same  Principal,  and  with  the  same,  though  ever  broadening,  pur- 
poses and  field  of  work,  since  December,  1880,  when  the  first 
course  of  study  in  Hebrew  by  correspondence  was  announced. 
The  last  Institute  year  closed  September  30,  and  from  the  Prin- 
cipal's Annual  Report  the  most  of  the  following  facts  are 
gleaned. 

Tfu  Correspondence  Department.  While  the  Institute  has 
enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  several  directions,  Individual 
correspondence  instruction  still  remains  one  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  its  work.  The  single  course  in  Hebrew,  however,  has 
grown  until,  for  the  past  year,  twelve  courses  have  been  in  actual 
operation,  four  being  in  Hebrew  with  a  membership,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  of  448,  one  in  Arabic  with  three  students,  two  in 
New  Testament  Greek  with  1  58  members,  and  five  in  the  English 
Bible  with  a  membership  of  450.  Total  number  of  individual 
correspondence  students,  1,059.  In  addition  to  these  there  have 
have  been  92  Correspondence  Clubs  in  the  English  Bible,  with  a 
membership  of  1,167,  ^nd  5,7  Non-Correspondence  Clubs  with 
665  members,  making  the  whole  number  of  students  connected 
with  the  Institute  in  this  department,  2,891.  The  number  of 
new  students  enrolled  during  the  year  is  375  for  individual 
instruction  and  557  tn  clubs.  Courses  have  been  completed  and 
certificates  awarded  to  42  students  In  Hebrew,  13  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  and  19  in  English  HIble.  Nearly  5,000  examina- 
tion-papers have  been  corrected  and  returned,  and  about  3,000 
letters  have  been  written  or  dictated  by  instructors  to  the 
members  of  the  School.     These,  together  with  the  8,000  or  more 
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letters  written  by  the  Secretary  and  others  in  the  ^^eneral  work 
of  the  Institute,  give  some  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  details 
involved  in  a  work  of  such  proportions.  A  feature  of  .s^wcial 
interest  this  year  has  been  the  effort  made  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Institute  in  the  way  of 
correspondence  study  among  missionaries  in  foreign  countries. 
From  the  secretaries  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  missionary  societies 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  missionaries  laboring  under  their  auspices  were 
obtained,  and  circulars  of  information  were  sent  out  to  about 
2,400  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Although  much  of  this  work 
was  done  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  results  to  appear  in  this 
report,  yet  many  inquiries  for  further  information  were  received 
and  twenty  new  members  were  enrolled  from  foreign  countries 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  As  more  than  fifty 
students  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  already 
on  the  roll  before  these  additions  were  made,  the  representation 
in  foreign  lands  is  becoming  quite  large.  The  following  coun- 
tries are  now  represented  in  the  membership:  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  Norway,  Italy,  Turkey,  Syria,  India,  Assam, 
Burma,  China,  Corea,  Japan,  Australia,  West  and  South  Africa, 
Brazil,  Bermuda.  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Newfoundland.  It 
may  be  added  that  missionary  students,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages resulting  from  their  great  distance  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  School,  are.  as  a  rule,  very  successful,  their  gen- 
eral average,  both  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  them,  being  considerably  above  that  of  students  in  the  home 
land. 

Thf  Examinatum  Department,  January  lO,  1 892,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  an  examination  was  held  in  many  different  places  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  China  and  Japan,  to  test 
the  biblical  knowledge  of  those  who  entered  for  the  examination. 
The  subjects  this  year  were  the  Life  of  Christ,  based  on  the  four 
gospels,  and  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
examination  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Institute,  where  they  were  read  and  approved  or  rejected.  Cer- 
tificates were  awarded  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  jiersons 
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whose  work  was  approved.  The  applications  already  received 
for  the  examination  to  be  held  next  January,  on  the  Founding 
of  the  Christian  Church,  show  that  the  record  of  last  year  will 
be  largely  exceeded.  Fifty  thousand  circulars  of  this  branch  of 
the  Institute's  work  have  been  distributed  throug'h  individual  cor* 
rcspondcnce  and  at  denominational  gatherings,  at  various  con- 
ventions and  summer  schools,  and  through  the,  officers  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  the  King's  Daughters.  The 
examination  plan  of  work  is  specially  adapted  to  popular  use, 
and  has  been  not  only  cordially  approved  by  the  officers  of  the 
two  organizations  just  namec!,  but  their  constituency  have  been 
repeatedly  recommended,  through  their  official  organs.  7*Ar  Golden 
Rule  and  Tiu  Silver  Cross,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  the 
Institute  in  their  Bible  study.  Steps  have  been  taken  toward 
active  affiliation  with  other  organizations  which  include  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  among  their  objects. 

Other  Uttes  of  Work.  Schools  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Biblical  languages  were  held  in  connection  with  the  summer 
schools  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  and  Bay  View,  Mich,  Circulars 
on  Bible  study  were  distributed  at  6fty  Chautauqua  assemblies 
throughout  the  country,  and  at  many  of  them  special  conferences 
upon  the  work  of  the  Institute  were  held.  New  Local  Boards 
were  organized  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Springfield,  and 
the  preliminary  work  has  been  done  towards  organization  in 
other  cities.  Addresses  on  Biblical  subjects  were  delivered  by 
the  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  before  Sunday-school  associa- 
tions. Christian  Endeavor  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion conventions  and  at  several  universities.  Very  successful 
Bible  Institutes  were  held  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago. 

Work  for  the  Coming  Year.  The  various  lines  of  effort  in  which 
the  Institute  has  proved  itself  useful  in  the  past  will,  of  course, 
be  continued.  In  the  Correspondence  Department  at  least  two 
additional  courses  will  be  offered:  one  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
and  a  second  English  Bible  course  on  "  The  Founding  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,"  based  on  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation. 
Proposed  advances  in  the  Exaraination  Ucpartment  have  already 
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been  mentioned.  More  and  better  work  in  the  way  of  Bible 
Institutes  and  of  Biblical  lectures  on  the  University  Extension 
plan  has  been  arranged  for.  A  special  circular  on  this  subject 
announces  thirteen  lecturers  and  thirty-four  courses  of  six  Icct> 
ures  each.  While  the  themes  discussed  are  alt  in  Biblical  lines, 
a  great  variety  of  topics  is  offered  from  which  to  choose.  Nearly 
all  the  lecturers  have  been  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  some  way  jn  the  past,  or  have  had  experience  in  similar 
work  through  other  organizations,  so  that  this  advance  step  is 
taken  with  much  conBdcncc  in  its  success.  C.  E.  C. 


The  fifty  years  and  more  of  Babylonian  exile  had  wrought  many  changes 
in  the  thought  and  {ecling  of  the  people  of  Israel.  They  were  years  of  sub- 
jugation under  heathen  conquerors,  who,  while  belonging  to  the  old  Semitic 
stock,  were  yet  of  the  warlike  line  of  the  Kaldi  rather  than  the  more  peaceful 
and  older  Babylonian  race,  aiiion^  whom  Ahmham  had  dwelt.  A  new  genera- 
tion bad  spnmg  up,  born  in  captivity,  trained  in  the  traditian.s  of  the  fathers, 
yet  never  having  known  by  penonal  experience  the  glories  of  the  native  home.  ^^ 
The  ancestral  worship  of  Jehovah  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  under  tho^H 
old  forms,  for  there  was  no  teniple  on  Mount  Zion,  to  which  the  pious  might 
resort,  and  whiihcr.  at  all  times,  he  might  lift  his  eyes.  It  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  they  had  lost  much  of  their  national  and  religious  spirit.  The 
process  of  "deportation"  was  designed  to  accomplish  this  very  thing.  II 
affected  Israel,  doubtless,  quite  in  the  way  that  it  affected  other  nationalities, 
only  not  in  the  s^mu  degree.  While  other  peoples  gradually  became  merged 
inio  the  complex  of  civilizations  and  lost  their  individU'ilily,  Israel  was 
enabled,  through  the  vitality  of  her  religious  life,  to  hold  together  and  main* 
tain  with  substantial  integrity,  though  with  important  modi ficat tons,  the  esseiKC 
of  her  nation.-iI  character.  She  went  out  into  the  darkness  of  captivity,  hold- 
ing to  the  thread  of  divine  promise,  and,  trusting  herself  to  it,  came  forth  at 
last  into  the  li^ht  of  realization,  weakened,  worn,  transformed,  but  with  the 
germ  of  the  old  faith  and  the  old  ideals  living  and  powerful.  ^| 

In  the  preservation  of  the  religious  and  national  life  through  this  threaten-  ^^ 
tng  period,  prophets  had  a  large  share.  Beside  them  were  the  priests  and  the 
"sages."  Each  of  these  had  a  special  work  to  do.  The  "sage"  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  the  present,  ami  his  theodicy  rctnains  for  us  in  the  Hook 
of  Job.  The  priest  sought  more  pmctical  ends  in  providing  for  the  religious  life 
of  the  time  its  suitable  forms,  means  oE  expression  and  ideals  of  living.  The 
prophet  explained  the  meaning  of  the  present  from  a  study  of  the  past,  empha- 
sited  the  ethical  demand  which  resulted  from  such  a  study,  and  developed  the 
hope  of  a  future  in  which  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  joy  and  punishment  into 
blessing.  Often  these  lines  of  thinking  run  together.  The  "  sage  "  turns  prophet. 
The  prophet  uses  priestly  forms,  in  which  to  express  his  hopes.  The  purest 
form  of  prophetic  leaching  appears  in  Isaiah  40-66,  whose  wide  sweep  seems 
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to  pass  at  times  quite  beyond  the  old  nationa]  and  racial  lines  into  s  theoretic 
imtvemlism,  in  which  all  nations  arc  to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Prophet 
and  priest  alike  found  the  hij^hest  reliKious  ideal  and  hope  of  the  nation  in  ao 
expected  return  to  its  native  scat,  to  Jerusalem,  where  alone,  as  it  seems, 
Jefaovab  could  be  worshipped  in  the  truest  way.  Each  conceived  this  ideal 
and  hope  in  a  somewhat  difEercnt  fashion,  bat  both  united  in  the  prayer  that  It 
might  be  speedily  rcaliied. 

This  hope  of  restoration  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  wildest  dreams  ever 
cherished  by  a  people  in  captiviiy,  and  especially  under  the  sway  of  an  empire 
apparently  so  strong  as  that  of  the  Chaldaians.  But  as  time  passed,  the 
prophecy  was  seen  to  justify  itself  from  two  directions.  The  Chaldiean  mon- 
kichy  coaUined  in  its  very  essence  a  fatal  weakness  in  that  it  was  the  organi- 
lation  under  the  dominance  of  Chatdscan  rulcn  of  two  different  peoples,  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Chaldeans.  The  genius  of  Nebuchadnetiar  set  itself  to 
unify  the  two  peoples  through  rcli^on  and  politics,  but  the  task  was  only  half 
done  at  his  death,  while  under  his  less  able  successors  the  original  duality 
empbasixed  itself,  until,  in  the  person  of  Nabonidus,  a  "  Babylonian"  became 
king.  Naturally  bis  work  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  more  or  lcs«  in  opposition 
to  Nchuchadneziar,  and  was  seen  especially  in  his  endeavor  to  rehabilitate  the 
old  Babylonian  seats  of  religious  worship,  and  to  depress  the  importance  of 
Nabu  and  Marduk,  chief  gods  of  Babylon;  the  result  was  to  alienate  the 
priesthood  of  Babylon,  and  introduce  another  element  of  discord  into  the 
realm.  The  opportunity  was  ripe  for  the  fall  of  the  New -Babylonian  empire, 
and  it  needed  only  avigorous  attack  from  without  to  show  its  weakness  and 
accomplish  its  overthrow. 

This  attack  was  made  by  Cyrus,  the  Medo-Persian  king.  Tlie  facts  rclat- 
irtg  to  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia — more  properly,  Anshan  —  and  its 
relations  to  Media  are  not  clear  Most  probably  Media  was  the  first  of  the 
Ar)-an  kingdoms  on  the  cast  and  north  of  tht;  Mesopoiamian  plain  to  rise  into 
prominence  under  Cyaxares.  and  Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan,  was  one  among  other 
rulers  of  its  vassal  kingdoms.  On  the  death  of  Cyaxares  (B.  C.  584)  a  Scythian 
invasion  swept  over  the  kingdom,  and  Aslyagcs.  its  leader,  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cyaxares  and  lord  of  the  vassal  kingdom  of  Anshan.  Against  him 
as  a  usurper  Cyrus  rose  in  revolt  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  the 
foreigner,  succeeded  in  defeating  him,  owing  to  the  passing  over  of  the  Median 
army  to  his  side,  in  a  critical  engagement,  and  became  ruler  of  the  entire 
l4edo-Pcrsian  kingdom  in  550  B.  C.  With  an  army  flushed  with  victory  and 
filled  with  a  national  spirit,  he  extended  his  conquests  westward  and  south- 
ward, came  into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  in  the  west  and  overthrew  it 
(B.  C.  S46),  and  turned  toward  Babylonia  for  a  decisive  struggle,  whose  prite 
Was  the  sovereignty  of  Western  Asia. 

Unfortunately  no  contemporary  records  arc  preserved  which  make  clear 
tbe  causes  leading  to  the  conflict  between  Cyrus  and  Nabonidus.  or  tlie  details 
of  the  campaigns  which  preceded  tbe  fioal  struggle.     But  what  has  been 


found  in  the  inscriptions  is  suRicient  to  substantiate  all  that  has  been  said 
respecting  the  inner  discord  and  weakness  of  the  Chaldxan  empire.  The  last 
years  of  Nabonidiis  were  Irouhled  with  revolts  in  KatdL-land.  the  ref^ion  about 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  North  of  Babylonia.  The  advance  of  Cjtvs  did 
not  meet  with  serious  resistance.  Nabonidus  was  defeated  nnd  fled,  flabylon 
opened  her  gates  to  the  soldiers  of  Cyrtis,  and  the  New-Babylonian  empire 
came  to  an  end  in  538  B.  C.  Speculation  has  been  rife  with  respect  to  the 
relation  of  (he  people  of  Israel  to  these  events  culminating  in  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  Isaiah  40 — 66  mentions  Cyrus  by  name  as  the  chosen  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  punish  Israel's  enemies  and  restore  her  possessions.  Were  the  Jewisb 
people  in  the  empire  actively  in  sjinpathy  with  the  movements  of  Cyrus,  and 
did  their  support  contnbute  to  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Persian  army? 
There  is  no  definite  answer  to  these  questions  to  be  given,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  with  such  feelings  and  expectations  as  are  expressed  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings  just  mentioned,  tbcy  must  have  done  what  they  could  to  help 
on  the  result.  Their  presence  in  Kabylon  and  the  other  cities  of  Chaldiea 
could  not  bat  have  been  another  weakening  element  in  the  social  and  political 
organization. 

But  how  is  their  situation  to  be  improved  under  the  new  conqueror?  Is  it 
not  passing  from  one  tyrant  to  another.*  Were  they  not  likely  to  suflfcr  more 
from  a  people  of  alien  blood  like  the  Fenians  than  from  their  own  Semitic 
brethren?  Tbey  thought  otherwise,  and  while  they  did  not  know  definitely 
bow  the  improvement  was  to  come,  the  result  shows  that  their  expecuiions 
were  well  founded.  The  change  in  the  situation  of  Israel  came  from  the 
new  political  and  religions  altitude  and  policy  of  the  new  rulers.  It  was  part  of 
a  larger  movement  which  affected  the  whole  empire.  According  to  the  religious 
ideas  of  antiquity,  every  region  had  its  god  whom  the  dwellers  worshipped 
and  whose  presence  and  protection  they  lost  when  they  left  that  rej^ion. 
Coming  into  a  new  locality,  they  came  under  the  protection  of  a  new  god  and 
owed  him  homage.  Hence,  every  "deported"  people  lost,  with  ils  country. 
its  gods  also,  and  must  acquire  new  objects  of  worship  in  the  land  whither  it 
liad  come.  Conquering  nations  left  the  gods  of  the  conquered  to  Chem  so  long 
as  they  remained  in  their  native  seats.  With  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  such  a 
policy  was  not  possible  in  its  entirety.  They  had  stepped  into  possessions 
not  their  own,  (or  Anshan  was  a  petty,  vassal  kingdom  which  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  vast  domains  over  which  Cyrug  ruled.  Hence  Cyrus,  though  a  con- 
queror, must  exchange  his  gods  for  others — a  thing  which  was  not  to  be 
thought  of — -or  he  must  carry  through  a  policy  of  religious  toleration  which 
permitted  him  to  hold  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  while  he  ruled  from  a  land 
whose  gods  were  different  and  yet  claimed  homage  from  the  dwellers  in  their 
territory.  This  required  of  him  a  fonnal  acknowledgment  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  local  deities  while  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  retaining  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  It  also  constrained  him  to  carry  through  the  same  meas- 
ures  in  every  conquered  land,  and  to  grant  to  dwellers  in  that  land  the 
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rdigioos  (recdocn  wfikfa  be  rcseTr-cJ  for  kimMll.  Preciselr  this  pofky  is  seen 
m  his  dealings  with  BAbjrlonix  Then  he  appean  »  a  faithful  ftcrvant  of 
Muduk  of  Bj^yioo,  while  he  abo  retoms  to  tbeir  EUtivc  seats  the  inia^'es  of 
<lbe  gods  which  Nabonidus  had  bnMghl  to  Babylon.  Thn  atiitudc  his 
been  thought  to  show  that  Cyrus  was  a  PoJytbeist  aod  not  a  Zoroastrian,  hot 
the  cooclusion  does  not  at  all  fallow  and  i»  opposed  by  other  facts.  TIk 
position  of  Israel  was  at  once  altered  for  the  better,  and  the)-  cnjc^yed  (ram 
this  tttnc  fonrard.  Boder  the  Persian  Empire,  a  neaasreof  religious  toleration 
which  the  Chaldean  kin^  had  not  dreamed  of  grmtiiig'  ihcm.  A  new  relig- 
ious idea  was  brooKht  into  the  world  by  the  Persians;  fotced  upon  them  in  the 
very  b^inaiDgs  of  their  national  life  and  accepted  by  Cyttts  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  his  religious  policy. 

The  other  measure  which  cooccmed  the  people  of  Israel  was  that  which 
renounced  the  method  of  "  deportation "  charactenstic  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Chalda-an  empires.  A  passage  in  the  Cyras  Cylinder  states  that  certain 
peoples  of  quite  a  broad  re^on.  apparently  belonging  to  the  original  Mcdo> 
Persian  settlements,  were  by  his  order  returned  with  iheir  gods  to  their  native 
seats  and  the  temples  rebuilt.  The  like  measure  in  the  case  of  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  adds  to  tbe  probability  that  it  was  car- 
ried out  more  extensively,  indeed,  that  it  was  part  of  the  general  political 
policy  of  the  new  ruler.  It  removed  discordant  eleroenu  of  population  from 
regions  where  union  with  the  natives  was  almost  impossible.  It  bound  to  the 
empire  the  restored  people  (whose  nationality  had  been  already  broken  and 
the  habit  of  subjection  formed)  through  the  gratitude  which  such  an  act  wfmld 
arouse.  It  made  in  each  district  whither  they  returned  a  faithful  bulwark  of 
the  Persian  power.  Such,  indeed,  were  its  results  in  the  case  of  the  Jews. 
From  a  state  of  mtense  independence  and  a  fanatical  spirit  of  nationalism  in 
their  original  kingdom,  and  a  condition  of  co«utant  disaffection  and  uneasiness 
under  the  Chaldsean  y<^e,  they  passed  into  quiet,  peaceable,  lo)'al  supportera 
of  the  Persian  empire. 

There  was  something  closer  in  the  relation  of  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  than 
merely  the  results  of  a  uniform  civil  and  religious  policy  would  indicate. 
Three  facts  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  this  relation  :  (i)  Tliu 
cordial  feelmg  toward  Cyrus  entertained  in  Isaiah,  40-66;  (2)  the  personal 
religious  faith  of  the  conqueror;  (3)  the  terms  in  which  the  proclamation 
(Etrai,  1-4)  and  decree  (Erra  vi.  3  -  5)  of  reaioratioii  arc  expressed.  Tht  two 
6r«  support  each  other,  for,  whatever  maybe  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  hardly 
10  be  expected  that  the  prophet  would  hail  in  such  terms  of  high  religious 
import  a  man  who  in  religion  was  different  in  no  essential  respects  from  the 
Chaldxo- Babylonian  rulers.  That  the  prophet  knew  the  Zoroastrian — or 
pre-Zoroastrian  — faith  of  Cyrus,  and  had  already  observed  his  reUgioua  pol- 
icy seems  reasonable.  It  meant  everything  to  the  Jews  politically  and 
religiously.  All  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  view  that  Cyrus  was  a 
Persian  in  faith  as  be  was  in  blood.     The  contents  of   the  cylinder  inscription 
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instead  of  opposing,  ar^e  in  favor  of  it,  for  the  exaltation  of  Marduk,  god  of 
Babylon,  therein  contained  tbe  declaration  that  "  Marduk.  the  great  lord,  the 
restorer  (?)  of  bis  people  beheld  with  joy  bi»  (i.  t.  Cyrus')  bcncttcent  deeds.  bi» 
righteous  hand,  his  noble  heart :  he  commanded  him  to  march  to  bis  own.  city, 
Babylon;  .  .  .  like  a  friend  and  helper  he  moved  at  hi»  side,"  convey  tbe 
impression  that  one  God  is  honored,  though  in  Babylon  bi»  name  may  be 
Marduk.  Tbe  abovequotation  may  profitably  be  compared  with  Isa.  xlv.  i  -  3, 
where  similar  language  is  used  of  Jehovah.  This  inscription  shows 
also  a  remarkable  likeness  to  that  proclamation  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Jehovah  arc  permitted  to  return  home.  While  it  may  readily 
be  admitted  that  the  words  of  the  permit  bavc  been  altered  in  sym- 
pathy with  Jewish  religious  views,  yet,  on  any  reasonable  hypothesis 
of  its  original  form,  it  subsuntiates  the  conclusion  that  there  were  sotne 
particular  grounds,  among  which  was  especially  that  of  religious  sym- 
pathy, that  drew  Cyrus  and  Israel  together.  From  the  potitical  point  of  view 
the  suggestion  has  some  weight  also  that  Cyrus  was  desirous  of  having  a  loyal 
body  of  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  Phccnicia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on 
whom  he  could  rely  in  case  he  advanced  against  Egypt,  and  decided  10  estab- 
lish Israel  at  Jerusalem  with  this  purpose.  Thus  came  to  pass  the  statement 
of  Ezra  i.  1.  that  "in  the  tlrst  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  Lord  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  C)Tus,  king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  through* 
out  all  the  kingdom"  whereby  the  "house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem"  was  to 
he  rebuilt  and  the  people  of  Israel  called  to  go  up  to  their  city. 

The  Jews  had  preserved  their  old  tnbal  and  family  organisation  through- 
out the  exUe.  The  permission  to  return  came  to  them,  accordingly,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  people,  and  was  acted  upon  by  their  elders.  Tbe  plans 
and  their  carrying  out  have  the  chararter  of  a  national  movcracnL  It  was 
the  nation  which  had  gone  into  exile.  It  was  the  nation  that  prepared  to 
return  to  Jerusalem  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lokd.  Twelve  leaders  are 
mentioned  in  Neb.  vii.  7  in  tbe  document  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  Eira  ii, 
and  seems  to  stand  there  in  a  better  preserved  form.  Zerubbabel,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  royal  house,  and  Jeahua,  the  heir  of  the  high-  priestly  family,  are 
at  the  head  of  the  twelve.  But  who  shall  go  with  theni?  The  entire  body  of 
Israel?  That  was  manifestly  impossible  if  the  joumey  must  be  made  imme- 
diately. Many  were  engaged  in  occupations  which  they  could  not  leave  at 
once;  many  had  property  in  the  land  which  could  not  be  readily  disposed  of 
and  which  they  could  not  carry  with  them.  For  various  reasons,  self- evident 
to  one  who  gives  a  moment's  thought  to  the  situation,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nation  could  not  accept  the  king's  kindness,  even  though  they 
earnestly  desired  to  do  so.  What  was  to  be  done?  Two  courses  were  open. 
Either  the  enterprise  could  be  postponed  until  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
able  to  join  in  the  homeward  march,  or  a  detachment  of  those  who  were  able 
to  arrange  their  affairs  at  once  could  be  sent  forward  under  official 
leadership,  with  the  expectation  that  others  would  follow  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
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ble.  ManiiesUr  il  ««aU  M(  be  wiie  to  ddaj.  fcv  il  wmM  seem  Ifte 
despising  the  king's  bnr,  oa  ttr  oac  faand,  oari.  oa  ite  other,  maid  rva  the 
mk  of  caotiaK  the  aiiioBal  eatbaMoai  for  Ae  loata  aa4  ttaaavig  dnpfte 
apon  the  promise  (rf  Ged.  The  bocr  w  te 
onder  the  twelve  oOcial  leaden,  the  caoipai; 

Of  aQ  the  people  the  pviens  ■ad  idigtons  iiniJMiii  weie  aMsnllT 
dckuoos  Bad  most  able  to  ^  u  a  momesl's  nobcc  and  «c  fiod  Ihcin  a  kaige 
pruportioo  of  tbc  oitise  coaipany.  Of  the  icrt  it  vas  ervdau  thai  those  vho 
bad  little  properly  were  mosl  available.  As  in  so  masy  otber  cases,  so  also 
bcrc  It  was  the  poor  vho  coald  take  advaatigc  of  God's  faror,  «hile  the  rich 
must  needs  lexDau  befamd.  The  latter,  hoamci.  could  hdp  on  Ae  movemeat 
by  soppIyitiK  tbeir  poorer  brethren  with  mooey  asd  Bea«s  for  the  long  yonmty. 
Titai  they  tbcmsclves  did  not  wish  to  gok.  is  uuaheie  even  hinted  at.  Their 
etuhusiasm  was  cqoal  to  that  of  tbeir  hrecbtea.  Nothing  in  the  namtiTe  is 
opposed,  and  much  favors  the  inference  thai  ihey  ibemselves  expected  in  due 
time  to  follow.  As  in  the  6rtt  crusade  the  nuay  who  were  able  to  {^  oo  a  sod- 
den went,  while  those  who  remained  prepared  lo  cotne  after  ibem.  It  will  be 
later  seen  why  the>'  failed  to  come.  Il  is  enouf^fa  now  to  emphasiie  the  tact 
that,  however  much  tbcy  might  now  desire.  tbc>-  were  qtiite  unable  to  ^ 
away.  Tbtts  tbe  enilre  number  who  )oined  in  the  first  return,  who  mi^t 
be  caUed  tbe  first  detachment  the  advance  column,  amotrnted  to  about 
50.000. 

Cynis.  in  recognition  of  the  national  character  of  the  movement,  handed 
over  the  sacred  vessels,  just  as  be  returned  the  images  of  the  f;ods  to  tbeir 
Akkadian  worshippers,  to  be  carried  back  to  their  place  in  tbe  Temple,  to  be 
built  a^ain  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  people  who  remained  made  their  offering  for 
the  sacred  building  which  they  themselves  hoped  before  long  to  see.  There 
is  good  reason  to  wonder  ihal,  not  so  few,  but  so  many  could  be  found  thus 
suddenly  to  undertake  the  ioumey.  We  may  reasonably  admire  the  enthusi- 
asm and  devotion  which  inspired  them  to  give  up  all  occupations,  cut  loose 
from  friends,  in  some  cases  with  no  little  self-sacrifice,  and  march  out,  truly 
heroic  leaders  of  their  people,  the  Crusaders  before  tbe  Crusades,  bound  for 
the  Holy  City.  They  did  not  know  the  difficulties  that  lay  before  them,  neglect 
and  isolation  from  their  brethren,  envy  and  hostility  from  surroundmg  peoples. 
Nor  did  they  realize,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  a  people,  "  which  in  spite  of  its  seeming  insignificance  at  the  time, 
nevertheless  bore  with  il  a  more  momentous  future  than  that  of  any  of  the 
nations  Kubjiigated  and  crushed  by  the  Chaldxans."*  Like  many  anothvr 
movement  of  faith  and  religious  enthusiasm,  this  one  through  much  hardship 
accomplished  results  of  eternal  significance. 

Of  the  route  and  details  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  no  inforiDation  it 

>  EwsM,  ftiii^y  of  ftratt,  vol.  r,  p.  $0.  The  sentence  refers  to  Cyrus  as  the  ia- 
Uramcnl  oi  UtMl'i  reitoration. 
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given.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  things  which  was  lound  in  the  land  or  the 
position  and  order  of  the  sctUcRicnt  very  clear.  It  appears  that  the  ancient 
enemies  of  Ismc^  had  spread  over  the  country  to  the  cast  and  »outh  in  some 
dcfi^ree,  while  in  the  north  dcsccndanu  of  the  mixed  races  which  bad  bcca 
brought  from  the  far  east  or  hud  remained  in  the  land,  were  settled.  No 
doubt  the  procliunation  and  decree  of  Cyrus  involved  details  concerning  the 
removal  of  the  population  which  bad  taken  possession  of  the  places  where  Ibe 
home -comers  were  to  live.  It  required  but  a  short  time  after  they  had 
arrived  on  the  ground  for  them  to  separate  to  their  towns  and  begin  the  new 
life  in  the  old  homes.  Their  civil  organisation  was  marked  out  for  them  be- 
forehand in  the  presence  of  their  twelve  elders  and  in  the  return  to  Ac  old 
popular  assembly  which  had  (omicd  the  oldest  basis  of  Israel's  social  and 
political  life.  Zcrubbabel  seems  to  have  held  some  kind  of  an  appointment 
from  the  Persian  court,  though  there  is  also  ground  for  believing  that  the 
returning  company  was  attended  by  a  Persian  escort  and  under  the  charge  of 
a  Persian  officer  who  remained  in  control  of  the  new  "  province."  In  any 
case  the  descendant  of  David  would  occupy  a  unique  position  and  exercise  an 
important  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  if  not  political,  authority.  Beside  him  was 
Jeshua  the  priest  who,  in  connection  with  Zerubbabel  and  the  ciders,  under- 
took the  religious  organisation  of  the  community.  linn)edi.itcly  on  arriving, 
the  gifts  of  the  wealthy,  who  hail  remained  behind  as  well  as  other  contrihu- 
lions  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  had  been  delivered  over  and  there  seemed 
10  be  no  reason  why  the  work  favored  by  King  Cyrus  should  not  go  forward 
with  despatrh.  In  the  seventh  month  of  that  year,  $^7  B.  C,  by  the  action  of 
a  popular  assembly,  an  altar  was  erected,  ofTcriiigs  were  made  and  feasts  kept, 
their  order  appointed,  and  contracts  were  made  for  work  and  materials  needed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Temple.  By  the  next  year  (536  B.  C),  the  Levites 
were  organized  for  directing  the  building,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
amidst  a  tunmlt  of  joy  and  grief,  easily  explicable  in  the  case  of  men  who 
looked  hark  nn  the  past  achievements  beside  which  the  present  seemed  so 
small  and  who  looked  forward  to  a  fullillmcnt  of  hopes  and  ideals  before  which 
both  past  and  present  sank  into  insignificance.  It  was  a  notable  day,  contain- 
ing in  its  exaltation  of  religious  sentiment  and  in  its  glorification  of  the  Temple 
tendencies  profoundly  significant  of  the  future  of  the  community.  It  was  the 
first  stage  of  their  history,  an  auspicious  beginning  of  what  seemed  destined 
10  be  of  easy  accomplishment. 

In  laying  the  comer- stone  of  their  Temple,  however,  they  laid  the  founds* 
tion  of  their  troubles  also.  The  people  who  dwelt  round  about  them, 
especially  in  northern  Israel,  where  the  places  of  those  who  bad  been 
"deported"  had  been  filled  up  by  strangers,  were  worshippers  of  Jehovah  as 
well  as  they.  Their  worship  was.  no  doubt,  corrupted  with  idolatrous  fomiii, 
and  possibly  with  heathenish  notions,  but,  when  they  heard  of  the  new-comers 
and  their  religious  character  and  purjioses,  ihcy  came,  apparently  with  sincere 
motives,  to  the  new  community,  suggesting  a  union  of  religious  forces  about 
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the  altar  of  Jebovab  at  Jerusalem.  11  was  a  cnljcal  moment  in  their  history. 
ll  meant,  on  the  one  hand,  large  increase  in  strength,  with  the  possible  danger 
of  religious  degeneracy,  or  the  likelihood  of  arousing  religious  hatreds  which 
might  threaten  the  future  of  the  entcrrprise.  Bot  with  their  views  and  expec* 
utions,  Zerubbabel  and  his  advisers  could  take  but  one  course.  They  felt 
Mcure  of  the  favor  of  the  court,  and  looked  for  constant  reinforcements  from 
their  brethren  in  Babylonia.  With  the  religious  training  of  the  exile,  during 
which  they  had  been  forced  into  daily  contact  with  the  heathen,  and  were  ever 
conscious  of  being  unclean,  they  did  not  care  now  to  renew  the  act|uaintance 
with  iboee  who  could  not  be  numt>ered  among  legitimate  Israelites.  They 
answered,  therefore,  with  short  and  &cant  courtesy,  Ibat  there  was  no  religious 
comity  possible  between  them,  that  they  themselves  would  carry  on  by  them- 
selves the  work  which  the  King  had  commanded  them  to  do.  The  would-be 
religious  allies  withdrew  in  anger,  and  the  new  community  must  reckon  with 
their  active  hostility.  It  manifested  itself  in  attacks  upon  their  settlements  in 
Judah,  as  well  as  in  intrigues  at  the  Persian  court.  U  is  not  probable  that 
they  succeeded  Id  accomplishing  anything  very  important  against  Jerusalem. 
Doubtless  their  efforts  added  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  colonists 
struggled.  7*he  work  on  the  Temple  certainly  ceased,  and  nothing  was 
accomplishcti  for  fourteen  years  and  more  (536-521  B.  C). 

The  chief  hindrances,  however,  were  internal.  In  the  first  place,  after  the 
early  enthusiasm  for  the  religious  services  wore  away,  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence began  to  press  hard  upon  the  new  comers.  The  harassing  attacks  o( 
the  surrounding  peoples  became  burdensome.  The  people  had  not  brought 
much  with  them ;  they  were  the  poor  among  their  brethren  :  ihcy  must  labor 
in  the  land  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  war  and  devastation  that  agri- 
culture must  begin  from  the  foundation.  More  than  all  that,  the  expected 
addition  to  their  numbers  from  Babylonia  did  not  appear.  The  rich  and  Itiosc 
who  had  been  prevented  by  oiher  things  from  joining  in  the  advance  move- 
ment foiled  to  come  after  them.  What  was  the  rea«ton  for  this  delay  ?  Not 
that  they  had  become  selfish  or  idolatrous.  The  Israel  that  remained  was 
more  pious  thap  that  which  returned.  But  let  us  remember  the  religious 
policy  of  the  Persian  Empire,  which  just  began  to  make  its  impression  on  the 
exiles.  The  tolerance  which  prevailed  made  it  possible  for  them  to  love  and 
worship  Jebovah  as  well  m  Babylon  as  in  JerusaJem.  Their  ideas  were 
broadening  under  the  genial  influence  of  Cyrus'  religious  policy.  They  were 
kiath  to  go.  It  was  half  a  century  before  any  considerable  number  could  be 
induced  10  come  up  to  the  help  of  those  whom  they  had  follr>wed  with  longing 
eyes  as  they  set  out  on  their  glorious  task  of  re-occupying  the  Holy  City  and 
hoitding  the  Temple. 

The  result  of  these  inner  difficulties  and  outward  diiappotntments  was  to 
reduce  the  returned  exiles  in  Judah  to  a  condition  of  apathy  and  wortdllness. 
They  were  not  encouraged  by  the  outward  course  of  affairs.  Cyrus  was  slain 
in  battle  in  529  B,  C.     His  son  Cambyscs  was  a  man  possessing  neither  the 


religious  nor  tb«  political  insight  of  his  father.  His  Kgyptinn  war,  begun  in 
B.  C.  $2$,  would  lead  him  into  the  vicinity  of  Jenisaleai,  but  his  eaer^es 
were  absorbed  in  other  activities.  The  condition  of  Jerusalem  during  this 
period  is  a  blank.  The  passage  in  Ezra  iv.  6-23  has  gotten  into  the  wrong 
place,  and  .should  follow  Chapter  6.  Erra  tv.  24  connects  directly  with  v.  J. 
It  was  only  with  the  accession  of  Darius  that  new  hope  stined  in  the  hearts 
of  patriots  and  prophets  at  Jerusalem,  who  began  to  speak  for  Jehovah  in  the 
ears  of  the  listless  and  discouraged  people. 

The  following  paper  wilt  treat  of  the  work  of  Haggai  and  Zecbariah,  and 
the  historical  events  connected  with  the  times  of  £ira  and  Nehemiab, 


exploration  an^  Biscovcri^. 


THE    LONDON    ORIENTAL    CONGRESS. 


By  Chaklks  F.  Kent.  Ph.D. 
The  Univeraity  ol  Chicago. 


The  Ninth  rntemational  Confess  of  Orientalists,  which  met  «t  London  in 
September,  provird  to  be  a  luost  protiiable  se»»iun.  A  larjje  number  of  dete- 
gue*  were  present  from  nearly  every  countr}-  in  Europe  and  also  from 
America.  India.  Pcnia  and  £gypt.  The  Duke  of  York  acted  as  Honorary 
President  and  patron  of  tbe  Congress,  and  Prof.  Max  MUller  presided.  For 
special  work  the  Coogress  was  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  with  an  individual 
orKanizalion  and  meetings. 

Amonik^  the  many  inleresting  papers,  connected  with  the  Biblical  lield,  was 
one  by  Frof.  Honimcl  of  Munich  on  "  The  Kabylonian  Origin  of  Egyptian  Cul- 
ture." In  tbe  earliest  Babylonian  texts,  he  claims  to  lind  names  identical  and 
even  represented  by  the  same  signs  as  in  many  of  the  Fgyptian  pyramid  texts, 
which  indicate  a  distinct  connection  betu-cen  the  twoancleni  civiliiattons.  He 
maintains  that  the  Babylonian  is  the  older,  and  instead  of  accepting  the  theory 
that  the  Egyptian  was  originally  a  Semitic  language,  he  considers  the  older 
texts  sufficient  proof  that  it  has  rather  an  affinity  with  the  Sumerian  dialect  of 
Babylonia. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Strong  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  in  many 
cases  between  the  Assyrian  religious  texts  .ind  the  Hebrew  literature. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Pinches  of  the  British  Museum  presented  a  valuable  paper  on 
"  The  New  Version  of  tbe  Creation  Story,"  which  differ?  from  all  that  have 
thus  far  been  discovered,  and  is  evidently  a  very  old  document.  The  works 
of  creation  are  arranged  in  an  order,  which  does  not  correspond  with  titat  of 
Genesis,  but  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs. 

No  indications  of  the  healing  of  the  breach  between  the  European  Orienlalisto 
appear,  but  rather  a  conlirmaiion  of  the  former  division.  Geneva  in  1894  is 
tbe  place  and  dale  of  the  next  Congress,  after  which  it  will  be  held  only  once 
in  every  three  years. 
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In  the  wiitter  of  1887,  some  Fellahm  made  a  very  important  discover)-  At 
Tel-cl-Amama  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  ihc  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  mid- 
way between  Minich  and  Siout.  These  ruins  represent  the  site  of  the  lemjilc 
of  Amendphis  IV.,  i.  /.  Khu  -  en  -  Aten,  the  so  -  called  "  H  eretic  King  "  of  the 
XVlIIth  Egyptian  dynasty — about  1500  B.  C.  —  the  son  of  AmenAphis  III, 
In  the  early  p^irt  oi  this  century  when  the  »cienli5c  staff  attached  to  the  a.Tmy 
of  Napotcon,  on  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  were  uurvcyinii;  iind  searching  for 
materials  for  a  complete  map  of  Egypt  — afterwards  edited  by  Jacolin  —  a 
number  of  Egyptian  anttquilles  were  found  at  Tel  -  el  -  Amama.  which,  later 
on,  found  their  way  into  the  different  European  museums.  However  valua* 
ble  and  important  these  early  finds  were,  there  ^.^nnot  be  any  comparison 
between  ihcm  and  the  finds  of  1887.  No  one  knows  exactly  where  or  when 
these  tablets  were  found  by  the  Antica,  for  the  Arabs,  as  is  cuslomar)'.  took 
care  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  digging  after  her  great  find.  During  the 
winter  of  t&87  and  188S  about  200  of  these  tablets  were  oflfered  for  sale  by 
native  dealers.  Later  on  others  were  found.  Various  views  have  been  given 
as  to  the  tota^l  number  of  these  tablets  found,  but  the  outside  limit  is,  per- 
haps. 330.  The  ilntish  Museum  secured  82  through  Ur.  Budge;  the  GIzeh 
Museum  in  Egypt  about  60,  and  the  Berlin  about  t6a,  of  which  a  very  large 
number  arc  ao  fragmentary  as  to  give  little  or  no  connected  sense.  The 
auihoriities  of  the  Berlin  Museum  have  published  their  collection,  together 
with  those  at  GIzeh,  under  the  editorship  of  Drs.  Wincklcr  and  Ahcl.  They 
have  been  reproduced  by  the  autograph  process,  and  the  texts  are  very  faulty 
in  some  places  and  very  poorly  reproduced  in  others.  Abel  autographed  and 
Wincklcr,  according  to  Winckler,  deciphered  or  copied.  In  the  last  number 
of  Bezold's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyrioh^ie.  Abel  claims  to  have  done  his  share 
of  the  cop>'ing.  and  his  claims  arc  supported  openly  by  Emian  and  tacitly  by 
Schrader. 

The  Tel-cI-Amama  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  are  marked  Bu.  88- 
10- 13+ or.  Budge  the  13th  of  t>ctoher.  1888.  Students  have  inquired  for 
these  tablets  ever  since  their  arrival  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  answer 
given  was,  "ihey  are  reserved  for  official  use."  Later  on  it  became  known 
that  Drs.  Bczold  and  Budge  were  preparing  aji  edition  of  this  collection. 

In  addition  to  those  tablcU  which  were  secured  by  the  different  museums, 

■The  Tel- el- Amarna  TftbUcs  in  Ite  British  MuKum  will)  axtloly^  fac  similn. 
By  I>ni.  Beioltl  and  Budf(e.  Printed  by  the  order  of  the  Tnistee*,  London,  189a. 
Pp.  xcii  and  I  $7  -)-  24  (jltilct. 


THE  TEL'ELAMARSA    TABLETS. 


•  great  many  pajoeti  mto  tbe  buKb  of  private  indiriduals,  Turkish.  Russian, 
and  French  officials  uid  initrtiMiriri  M.  Goleniscbeff  Mcurcd  more  than 
asjr  other  priTate  individnaL 

As  may  be  tmagtDed.  these  tablets  craatcd  a  ^leat  sensation  among 
Aasjniologtsts.  They  have  been  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  dis- 
patches to  two  Egyptian  kings,  whose  names  in  these  inscriptions  are 
Nimman>a  and  Naphoiij'a.  The  Nimmutiya  or  Mtnimun)-a  —  and  even 
Iintnun)-a  occurs  —  ts  to  be  iJentihed  with  Amendpbis  III.  We  have  the  lol- 
lowine  from  a  letter  of  To&hratta  to  Auendpbis  IV:  "And  now  I  aay  that 
jost  as  I  was  in  friendship  with  Mimniuriya,  thy  father,  so  also  will  I  he  nu>rc 
than  ten  times  more  so  with  Naphariya."  Naphariya  is  certainly  lo  be 
identJiied  with  Amcndphis  IV,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Babylonian  form 
of  Nefcr-Cbcpcru-Ra  and  Mimmuri>-a  as  the  father  of  Ameodptats  IV.  and 
not  the  grandfather.  Prof.  Erman.  of  Berlin,  in  the  Sitxim£st>enekU 
der  kmtiglkktH  preussisiken  AtaJtmit  xm  Btrlin  (Nov.  35,  1888,)  was 
the  first  authority  to  identify  these  two  names  with  the  Illd  and  IVlh 
Amenftphis's  of  the  XVllltb  dj-nasly.  vie:  Neb-ma-ra  and  Nefcr- 
Cbepem-Ka.  Several  of  these  letters  refer  to  the  Kife  oi  AmenAphis  III,  /.  f. 
the  motherof  Amendphis  IV,  vii.  Queen  Thi,  written  U.  T.  Te-i-e.  Again, 
several  are  wmply  addressed  lo  the  "King  of  Egypt,"  without  any  further 
designation.  These  would  fall,  however,  within  the  time  of  the  two  Amcn- 
Opbis's.  Bezold  and  Budge  take  op  the  identification  of  these  names  at 
some  lenglb  and  their  resulu  are  thoroughly  trustworthy. 

These  tablets  arc  peculiar  in  site,  shape,  and  style  of  writing.  The  clay 
of  which  they  are  made  is  different  from  that  found  in  other  Babylonian  tab- 
lets, being  coarse  and  K^i'ty  ^  ^  I'^'c*  The  Lind  of  clay  of  which  a  tablet  is 
made  often  plays  an  important  part  in  indicating  the  country  from  which  it 
came.  Bezold  and  Budge  say  that  "in  color  the  tablets  vary  from  a  light  to 
a  dark  dust  ItnC.  and  from  a  flesh  coEor  lo  dark  brick  red.  Only  a  lew  of 
tbem  have  been  l>aked.  The  others  are  all  sun-dried."  In  form  the  major- 
ity arc  rectangular,  but  some  are  oval.  Some  are  flat  on  both  sides  and 
others  convex  on  both  sides.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  writing  is  careless, 
and  only  one  side  of  the  tablet  is  inscribed.  Many  diffcrenl  styles  of  writing 
are  used,  includmg  ever>'  class  and  variety  of  form  of  cuneifonii  charariers 
known,  with  the  exception  of  the  complicated  characters  found  in  some  of 
the  old  Babylonian  texts.  Budge  and  Heiotd  describe  it  as  follows:  "The 
writing  on  the  Tel-el-Amama  tablets  resembles,  to  a  certain  cxteni,  the 
Neo-  Babylonian,  i.  e.,  the  simplifiealion  o{  ibe  writing  of  ihe  first  Babylonian 
Empire,  used  commonly  in  Babylonia  and  .Assyria  for  about  seven  centuries 
B.  C,  It  possesses,  however,  characteriitics  different  from  those  of  any  other 
style  of  cuneiform  of  any  period  now  known  to  exist:  and  nearly  every  tablet 
contains  forms  of  characters  which  have  hiibcrto  been  thought  peculiar  to  the 
Nincvite  or  Assyrian  style  of  writing."  Very  often  Ihe  characters  resemble 
Iboic  on  ibe  so-called  Cappadocian  tablets  wbicb  have  been  described  by 


Sayce.     There  are  a  few  of  these  CappAdocian  tablets  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  collection,  purchased  by  Mr.  Peters  in  Constantinople. 

Again,  the  laofj^uage  of  these  inscriptions  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  good 
Babylonian.  It  is  forced  and  often  contains  non-Semitic  words  and  construc- 
tions. Beiold  and  Budge  say:  "U  supplies  a  number  of  new  words  an< 
forms,  and  exhibits  peculiar  grammatical  constructions,  the  existence  of' 
which  has  been  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  which  have  a  close  affinity  to  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament."  In  other  words,  Babylonian  was  the  hmgua 
franca,  the  diplomatic  language  of  Western  Asia  and  also  of  Egypt. 
Some  of  them  are  written  in  ver)-  fH»r  Babylonian,  however.  French  is 
the  diplomatic  languaffe  of  to-day,  and  some  French  letters  written  by 
foreigners  are  in  very  poor  and  forced  French.  It  was  not  until  800  B. 
C  that  Aramaic  came  to  the  front,  and  drove  out  the  Babylonian.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  latest  results  —  obtained  by  Strassniaier  and  unpublished  — 
Babylonian  remained  a  commercial  language,  even  down  to  tfae  time  of 
Christ,  and  later. 

But  [this  is  not  all.  Some  of  the  tablets  from  Mitanni,  which  must  be 
located  in  Mesopotamia,  just  east  of  Carchcmish,  the  capital  of  the  Hittite 
empire,  were  written  in  Babylonian,  and  others  in  an  altogether  different  Ian* 
guage.  The  6rst  to  notice  this  different  language  was  the  indefatigable 
Sayce,  who  has  been  from  the  firsi  a  pioneer  in  the  decipherment  of  cunei- 
form and  Hittite  inscriptions.  In  the  January  Academy,  t8qo,  p.  64,  he  calb 
attention  to  the  "  language  of  Mitannu."  Some  of  these  tablets  are  written  in 
a  non-Semitic  language,  but  with  the  cuneiform  characters,  just  as  a  great 
many  people  write  German  letters  or  dispatches  in  the  Latin  script.  I  think 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  these  Tel-el- 
Amama  tablets.  In  the  first  volume,  second  and  third  numbers  (August. 
1890)  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyrioh^,  this  so-called  Mitanni  language  bas 
been  discussed  by  Jensen,  Brtinnow  and  Sayce. 

In  these  texts  we  find  the  peculiarity  of  dividing  words  at  the  end  of  a 
line.  These  divisions  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence  in  other  Bnbv1oni.in  tab- 
lets. The  whole  subjcrt  of  l.mgii.-ige  will  be  taken  up  most  thoroughly  by 
I>r.  Beiold  in  his  book  on  "Oriental  Diplomacy,"  which  is  overdue  from  the 
press  of  Luiac  &  Co.,  London. 

He  will  give  a  list  of  peculiar  forms— grammatical  and  lexicographical — 
peculiar  expressions,  idioms,  etc.  T^cre  will  be  a  complete  transliteration 
of  all  the  texts  in  the  British  Museum,  together  with  a  glo$5ar>-. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  text  of  all  the  tablets  in  the  Mu&eum, 
with  a  r4su.m6  of  the  contents.  At  present  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  any  com- 
plete translation.  Sayce,  as  usual,  has  made  translations,  and  Sayce's  trans- 
lations,  as  usual,  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable.' 
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'A  more  leciunic*!  review  will  appear  in  the  January  number  of  UebraICA,! 
ing  Br.  Beiold's  Oriental  Diptomeuy. 
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THE  LA  TEST  FROM  EGYPT. 
THE    LATEST    FROM    EGYPT. 
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By  James  II.  Breasted.  M.A. 
Univcraty  oi  BcHin. 


Since  Lepsius  disclosed  for  us  in  the  forties,  what  is  known  among  Ger- 
I  inan  Egyptologists  as  "  das  miitUre  Jieich,"  the  middle  Empire,  no 
['excavations  in  Eg>'pt  have  excited  such  interest  as  those  of  Mr.  Petric  at 
jTel-el-Amama.  All  the  world  knows  of  the  famous  cuneiform  tablets 
I  embodying  the  correspondence  between  the  kings  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mcso- 
||>otaniian  valleys  in  the  sixteenth  century  B,  C,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
I  flood  of  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  political  condition  of  Palestine 
<  during  the  centuries  just  preceding  the  Israelitish  occupation.  But  in  view 
of  some  further  discoveries  of  Mr.  Petrie,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  la 
notice  the  unique  origin  of  the  city  where  he  has  been  excavating. 

It  owed  its  existence  to  purely  religious  causes.  Amenhotcp  IV  has 
long  been  a  puzile  to  Egyptologists,  but  his  story  is  now  understood  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  and  shows  thai  Egypt  did  not  lack  her  religious  contro- 
versies, as  we  shall  see.  The  majority  of  the  greater  deities  of  the  Egyptian 
pantheon  were  sun -gods;  Amon  Ra.  Horus.  Osiris  all  found  visible  embodi- 
ment in  the  sun,  but  still  retained  their  individuality.  Among  the  more 
highly  cultivated  of  the  Egyptians,  the  feeling  very  early  developed,  that  all 
these  divinities  were  hui  forms  for  the  same  great  deity.  Especially  did  the 
priests  of  the  new  empire  understand  this,  and  knew  that  the  god  whom  the 
Egyptian  peasant  of  one  neimcs  honored  as  Ra,  was  the  same  divinity  known 
as  Horus  in  another  nomos.  TTiey  were  but  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  god.— an  ancient  Sabellianism.  Indeed  the  priests  earned  this  de- 
velopment so  far,  that  they  brou^bt  deities  into  the  sun-cultu«.  who  had 
really  no  connection  with  it ;  like  Amon,  god  of  harvest,  or  the  water-god 
Sobei.  Thus  the  distinctions  between  the  different  persons  of  the  pantheon 
were  being  gradually  effaced,  but  no  hieratx:hy  had  the  courage  to  abandon 
the  old  forms :  the  traditional  beliefs  were  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  slifthtest  change  was  made  in  the  ancient  ritu.TJ  and  cultus. 
The  decisive  step  of  worshipping  this  oit*  deity  under  out  name,  was 
made  by  the  king  above  mentioned,  Amenhotep  IV  of  the  XVIIl.  dynasty. 
He  chose  as  the  striking  symbol  of  his  one  deity,  the  >A-«  or  sun  -  disk.  It 
preserved  the  ancient  sun  cultus,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  symbol  of 
the  Pharaohs'  universal  sway  ;  for  we  find  on  an  obelisk  of  Queen  Haiskcpsul 
at  Kamak  a  reference  to  herself  as,  "  she  whom  the  great  circle  of  the  gods 
has  traJaed  as  mistress  of  the  {sfintU'n''eten)  circuit  of  the  sun-disk."  Not 
content  with  adopting  this  worship  himself,  the  king  immediately  proceeded 
to  enforce  its  adoption  ihoronRhout  bis  realm  by  the  most  severe  measures. 
The  names  of  all  other  gods  were  everywhere  erased  and  the  new  cullus 
universally  introduced.     As  bis  .own  name  contamcd  the  name  of  Amon,  the 
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king  changed  it  to  Hueo'etcn  ("radiance  of  the  sun-disk"),  and  leavin^^ 
Thebes,  with  its  too  frequent  rcaiindcre  of  the  same  god.  he  went  further 
down  the  river  and  founded  a  new  capital  which  he  named  "<tW-m-V/^7( 
("hoiiion  of  the  sun -disk"),  the  modern  Tel  -  el  -  Aniama.  He  enriched 
the  place  with  a  noble  palace  and  magntltceni  temples  of  his  new  cultus, 
till  it  became  a  city  truly  wonhy  of  a  king's  residence,  which  it  continued  to 
be  till  Hucn'ctcn's  death,  a  period  of  uncertain  length.  He  was  succeeded 
by  two  relatives,  and  a  priest  of  the  new  cnlttis.  all  weaklings  and  unable  to 
continue  the  reform.  The  last  one  was  succeeded  by  the  great  King  Harem- 
heb,  the  last  ruler  of  the  XV'III.  d)-nasty,  who  raied  the  capital  of  the 
reformer  to  the  ground  and  uiilued  the  stone  for  his  own  purposes.  The 
traditiuiiaj  worship  was  restored  and  everywhere  resumed  its  sway,  and  the 
idea  which  Iluen'clcn  had  so  vigorously  introduced  was  never  again  favored 
by  any  king. 

An  effort  for  the  establishment  of  such  absolute  monotheism,  or  at  least 
the  strictest  monolatry,  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  took  place  during  the 
Israelitish  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  was  a  strange  fortune  which  brought  this 
people,  even  for  so  short  a  time,  under  the  only  nation  of  that  period,  which 
ever  dreamed  of  monotheism,  though  it  would  be  nonsense  to  assume  thai  the 
movement  had  the  slightest  influence  upon  them. 

This  unsuccessful  reform  also  affects  the  con  tern  pornneous  histury  of 
Palestine,  for  the  internal  confusion  occasioned  by  it,  so  distracted  Egypt's 
foreign  policy  that  the  Palestinian  tributaries,  gained  by  the  splendid  victories 
of  Thothmcs  III  arc  enabled  to  free  themselves.  The  power  of  the  northern 
Hittites  grows  undisturbed  till  it  is  enabled  to  face  the  armies  of  Rameses  11 
without  flinching.  It  may  therefore  with  probabitit)'  be  said  that  Israel  on 
entering  Palestine  would  still  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Eg>'pt. 
had  it  not  been  for  the  reformation  of  Hucn'cten. 

On  the  site  of  this  old  time  capital.  Mr.  Petrie  has  been  continuing  hit  ex- 
cavations since  finding  the  famous  letters.  Tracing  the  raied  walls  of  the 
palace,  he  has  come  upon  one  room  nearly  entire,  with  "  a  painted  fresco 
pavement,"  presenting  subjects  treated  in  a  style  utterly  foreign  to  previous 
and  subsequent  methods.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  the  reader  the  rigid 
conventionalism  which  everywhere  dominates  Egyptian  art.  ■ind  from  which 
these  new  specimens  are  entirely  free.  Subjects  from  nature  arc  treated 
with  a  grace  and  freedom  which  classic  frescoes  can  hardly  parallel.  Espe- 
cially noticeable  is  a  bull  standing  among  sedges  with  head  on  high  and  a 
frightened  bird  flying  away  above  him.  Petrie  claims  that  nothing  like  this 
can  be  found  "  until  modem  times,"  and  yet  that  they  were  done  by  Egyp- 
tian artists  as  the  conventional  treatment  of  some  familiar  motives  shows. 
Whether  these  striking  innovations  like  the  new  religion  were  introduced  by 
the  heretic  king  himself,  is  a  question.  Where  the  ideas  came  from  is  toler- 
ably rert.iin.  A  people  living  in  the  north  and  cnlled  by  the  Egyptians  Kefti " 
voluntarily  sent  presents  to    Thotknui  III  after  his  victories  in  Palestine; 
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tfaew  gilts  are  in  a  style  previously  unknown,  and  are  possibly  Mycenaean. 
More  (ban  that  they  lived  in  the  north  cannot  be  affirmed  of  tbe  Kefti,  but  it 
ii  certain  that  their  work  came  into  £g>'pt  at  this  time,  and  the  new  art  of 
lluen'ctea  is  doubtless  to  be  assigned  to  this  source.  Mr.  Petrie's  a&signment 
o(  it  to  the  Greeks,  of  whom  in  this  period  we  know  absolutely  nothmg,  is 
entirely  without  >{round.  Not  the  least  interesting  relic  found,  is  a  death 
mask  of  the  king  made  for  the  use  of  tbe  artists  and  sculptors  who  had  his 
funeral  c«[uipa^c  and  sarcophagus  to  prepare.  Such  an  exact  reproduction 
as  this  is  unique  and  offers  an  inlen:iely  fascinating  study  to  connect  these 
features  with  the  known  history-  of  the  man. 

These  developments  in  the  art  of  the  XVIlIth  dynasty,  recall  the  recent 
finds  of  Dnigscb.  at  Hawara,  in  Fa>-um,  which  hare  just  arrived  at  the  Royal 
Museum  bcre.  In  pursuance  of  the  old  custom  of  carding  tbe  face  of  the 
deceased  in  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus,  it  came  to  be  common  in  the  later 
limes  lo  substitute  for  this,  a  ;Stmi>'t/ portrait  of  the  deceased,  done  ujwti  a 
tablet  of  cypress  wood  or  a  square  of  heavy  linen,  laid  over  the  face  of  the 
deceased.  The  end  of  the  coffin  tid  was  then  hinged  and  could  be  turned 
down,  exposing  the  portrait  to  view.  Often,  however,  the  mummy  had  no 
further  cover  than  its  wrappages.  This  wrapping  was  most  elaborately  done 
with  bands  of  colored  linen,  crossed  in  a  complex  diamond  pattern,  bearing 
in  the  centre  of  each  diamond  a  gilded  button.  The  method  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  Fayum,  <md  during  a  period  from  the  first  century  B.  C.  to 
about  300  A.  I). 

The  remarkable  thing  about  these  mummies  is  the  portraits  mentioned. 
These  arc  so  natural  in  color,  blending  and  life-like  expression,  that,  as 
Brugsch  remarks,  had  you  met  one  of  them  in  a  modem  frame,  no  thought 
of  an  ancient  origin  would  have  been  suggested.  The  work  was  done  in 
wax  colors,  mostly  laid  on  with  palette -knife,  often  receiving  final  touches 
with  the  brush.  The  knowledge  that  such  work  existed  was  shown  by  Fclrie 
in  *88  on  the  same  field  where  Brugsch  has  been  digging.  It  is  undoubtedly 
Creek,  but  that  the  Greek  portrait  painters  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  weir 
practically  the  equals  of  modem  masters,  no  one  had  dreamed.  That  such  is 
the  case,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  words  of  Men^et,  who,  on  viewing  their 
work  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed:  "Wir  kahen  nickts  kintugflerHt."  Thus 
does  Egypt  preserve  to  us  the  relics  of  ancient  culture  and  art  from  other  shores. 

Nor  in  the  province  of  literary  art  arc  interesting  developments  wanting. 
It  is  probably  not  generally  known  among  Biblical  scholars,  that  tbe  parallel- 
ism distinctive  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  Mf»«i/ form  of  the  Egyptian  poem. 
An  example  or  two  will  best  illustrate. 

In  the  tomb  of  a  court -officer,  Sehcteb-'eb-Ra  at  Abydos,  the  deceased 
16  represented  as  having  delivered  (o  his  children  in  praise  of  the  king,  a 
sung,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part.  I  translate  literally,  retainiQjg  as  far 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  original ; 

"  Worstiip  the  king  in  the  midst  of  your  reins, 
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"  Honor  bii  mnjesty  in  your  hearts, 

"  He  is  Sa  ■  in  the  hearlt. 

"  Hi>  eyes  March  each  body, 

"  He  is  the  buii  whu  wes  with  his  ra^-s. 

"  He  illumiiiatct  the  l«-o*  lands  more  than  the  sun-d>s]c, 

"  He  makcb  verdant  more  than  a  great  Nile. 

"  He  ALU  the  two  lands  with  strcnglh, 

"  He  i*  (he  Jife  which  conb  the  nuslnU. 

"  He  gives  iuod  to  thuse  vrhu  arc  in  his  Iraidt 

"  He  nourishes  those  who  follow  hit  wray. 

"  He  it  is  who  causes  what  is, 
'*  He  is  the  tAniiin'  of  each  Umly. 

Il  will  be  observed  that  the  second  group  is  a  triple  parallelism  (cf.  P«. 
cxlvi.,  6-  lo).  while  the  rest  are  on  the  usual  plan  of  two  members.  An  ex- 
cellenl  example  is  also  found  in  the  temple  of  Osiri«  at  Abydos,  where  the 
priests  lay  of  tbe  king : 

"  How  gentle  is  this  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopltl 

"  Ho<w  hcauUful  is  this  before  the  gods '. 

"  Thou  makest  Ihe  monuments  of  Utiris, 

"  Thou  adomesi  him  who  U  before  the  dwcilcn  of  the  west  (('  t.,  Otiris), 

*'  Excellent  for  his  deeds, 

"  Mighty  in  the  naming  of  his  name* 

And  the  king  says  of  himself: 

"I  gave  the  priests  lo  know  what  concerned  them, 
"  I  put  right  the  ignorant  in  his  ignorance. 

"  1  sErengthen  whm  were  in  terror, 
"  1  thrust  back  (he  evil  (torn  them. 

There  also  occurs  a  rarer  form  of  complex  verse,  having  two  lines  parallel 
witb  two.  The  predominating  variety  ii  the  so-called  synonymous  parallel- 
ism,  more  rarely  the  synthetic  and  antithetic.  Did  tbe  Semites  obtain  this 
style  of  verse  from  tbe  Egyptians  or  lite  reverse?  It  is  an  inlcrcsiing 
question,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  history  of  forms  in  Assyrian 
poetry  would  throw  much  light  upon  it. 

At  some  future  time  the  dnie  and  finally  certain  translation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian n.imcs  in  Genesis  xli.  45  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal. 


*  God  of  perceiving. 

"  Upper  and  lower  Egypt. 

1  Cjod  al  crealion. 
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In  the  Prvcffdingj  of  the  AmericoH  OrienUiI  Socuty  at  Wasfaiogioa,  D.  C. 
(April  31-23,  18^3),  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Director  of  the  Expedition  ol 
the  Babylonian  Exploration  Fund  (under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  jfives  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  doings  of  the  party  while 
en.  rtmU  and  in  camp  at  Niffcr.  In  the  O/J  ami  NfTV  Ttstament  Studtnt  for 
i8q3,  I  have  traced  in  outline  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition  from  New 
York  to  Aleppo,  Aleppo  to  Baghdad,  and  from  Baghdad  to  Niffer,  the  site 
chosen  for  excavation. 

The  staff  for  i888-'89  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Director. 
John  P.  Peters;  Assyriologists,  Robert  Francis  Harper  and  H.  \'.  Hil|*recht; 
Architect  and  Engineer,  Peret  Hastings  Field  ;  Photographer  and  Business 
Manager,  J.  H.  Haj-nes;  Inter|>reter,  D.  Z.  Noorian. 

It  Is  my  purpose,  in  this  concluding  article,  briefly  to  note  a  few  of  the 
noK  important  transactions  at  Niffer. 

The  sites  for  excavation,  chosen  by  Mr.  Peters,  rather  than  by  the  mem 
bers  of  the  expedition,  were  Anbar,  identified  by  the  Wolfe  expedition  with 
Sippara;  Birs  Nimrud  (Borsippa)  and  Niffer  or  Nufar — Nippuru.  According 
to  Mr.  Peters,  Anbar  was  refused  by  the  Baghdad  authorities,  and  Birs 
Nimrud  and  Niffer  were  granted.  The  conditions  of  excavation  were  those 
prescribed  by  the  Turkish  law.  No  concessions,  or  special  permissions,  were 
granted,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  the  topographical  map  of  the  site 
to  be  excavated,  which  is  generally  required  beforehand.  Mr.  Field  was 
permitted  to  prepare  this  map  after  his  arrival  at  Niffer. 

Our  party  arrived  at  Niffer  at  six  on  the  evening  af  Jan.  31st,  1889,  under 
the  escort  of  Makota,  acting  head  Sheikh  of  the  Affek  Arabs,  and  some 
Turkish  soldiers.  Here  we  found  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  who  had  come 
from  Hilleh,  with  the  baggage,  by  a  shorter  route  and  had  arrived  on  the  3olh. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  and  after  a  frugal  dinner — if  one  can  make  use  of  the 
tcrm^wc  retired  tor  the  night.  After  an  early  breakfast  (Feb.  isi),  Hilprcchi 
and  I  began  to  get  our  tent  in  order.  \Vc  had  a  U.  S.  Army  tenl.  qx],t  feet, 
provided  with  a  fly.  I  unpacked  boxes  and  bags  and  brought  out  the  rugs 
purchased  in  Baghdad.  On  the  ground  were  placed  two  large  reed  mau 
obtained  from  the  Arabs;  on  these  the  rugs  were  spread  out.  After  we  had 
finished,  the  tent  looked  vcr)*  oriental  and  pleasant.  About  9:30  the  Sheikh, 
with  a  numerous  following,  came  for  his  Baksheesh.  He  wished  us  to  take  a 
guard  of  fifteen  men  from  his  tribe.  Field  worked  ufjon  the  map  during  the 
whole  day.  After  dinner  the  party  spent  the  evening  in  the  "  smoking  room," 
as  our  lent  had  been  designated. 


(Feb.  3d,  Sat.)  Field  finished  bis  map  of  Nifler,  and  after  Bedri  Bejr,  the 
Tuiicbh  Commissioner,  had  satisfied  himself  that  il  was  exact,  it  was  handed 
to  Mostapha,  our  chief  servant,  to  be  taken  to  Diwaniych.  Along  with  it 
went  a  telegram  from  Bedri  Bey  to  the  Wali  Pasha  of  Baghdad,  sa>-tng  that 
the  regulations  in  rcf^td  to  the  map  had  been  fulfilled,  and  a  retjuest  to 
telegraph  permission  to  commence  excavations.  The  party  made  a  survey  of 
the  mounds.  We  went  over  to  the  Bint-el-Amtr  and  decided  oo  the  ao-caJled 
temple  mound  as  one  of  the  good  places  fat  cxcavatioos.  We  found  several 
walls  M  sihi  at  different  places.  Pliallt  are  very  numerous.  Later  on  the 
Arabs  called  and  our  tent  was  used  as  tbc  "reception  tent." 

(Feb.  3d,  Sunday.)  It  rained  during  the  night  and,  in  the  morning,  the 
mud  was  about  four  inches  deep  all  around  us.  The  rain  continued  during 
the  whole  day,  Our  tent  was  selected  as  the  "church"  and  Mr.  Prtcrs  read 
the  Church  of  England  service.  I  feared  for  the  safety  of  our  lent  several 
times.  The  rain  poured,  the  wind  blew  and  the  tent  shook.  Here  we  were, 
sittmg  on  a  dry  spot  of  ground.  9x14  feet,  under  canvas  walls,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  swamps  and  Bedawin,  expecting  every  minute  to  have  our  tent 
picked  up  by  the  wind  and  set  down  again  afar  off  in  the  Affek  swamps.  In 
the  afternoon.  I  visited  Bedri  fiey  and  he  i^howeU  mc  three  fiagments  uf  a 
stone  foimd  under  his  lent.     These  were  the  lirst  finds. 

(Feb.  4th.  Monday.)  Our  eocampnteni  is  becoming  a  little  village.  It  la 
larger  and  more  prospcrons  than  many  of  the  Arab  encampments  which  I 
have  seen.  Bedri  Bey's  tent  was  finished  lo-day.  He  had  trouble  with  the 
Arabs  on  account  of  the  small  pay.  and  as  a  result,  wc  had  our  first  war 
dance  in  camp.  Mustapha  returned  from  Diwaniyeb  at  B  p.  m,,  bringing 
letters  and  dispatches. 

(Feb.  5Lh,  Tuesday.)  Excavations  were  begun  on  a  small  scale  this  a.  m. 
Mr.  Peters  selected  a  spot  very  close  to  our  encampment.  During  the  day 
some  coffins,  vases,  etc.,  were  found,  but  nothing  of  any  importance.  In  the 
afternoon,  Bcrdi**  tribe  came  into  collision  with  a  neighboring,  unfriendly 
tribe.  Bcrdi  and  his  men  were  with  us,  and  the  others  were  200-3CX)  feet 
away.  The  war  dancre  began,  and  both  parties  became  very  excited.  They 
were  in  earnest.  Noorian  went  over  to  the  other  tribe  and  persuaded  them  10 
leave  the  mound,  as  we  would  join  Berdi  with  our  six  Turkish  soldiers.  The 
mounds  were  more  closely  examined  and  they  weie  found  to  be  of  great 
extent.  Their  circumference 'is  more  than  a  mile.  All  the  mounds  are  high, 
and  especially  the  Binl-el-Amtr.  We  arc  now  well  settled  in  our  tents  and 
are  excavating  with  a  small  force. 

From  this  lime  on  until  April  1st  life  in  camp  did  not  vary  much  from  day 
to  day.  The  force  of  Arabs  engaged  in  the  trenches  was  gradually  increased 
to  more  than  three  hundred.  Many  new  places  for  excavations  were  selected, 
and  finds  were  made  every  day.  In  the  morning  after  an  early  breakfast,  I 
generally  spent  from  one  to  two  bouts  on  my  horse — whose  name,  by  the  way, 
was  Bumaburia^i — visiting  the  different  trenches  and  sites  of  excavatiooa. 
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,  1^^  Ae  «■«■.  «■«  alvns  vcrr  Tmlpar 

ifftat  tiBcs  six.  ttxtecB  aad  c««ttT-£«T  m 

p);  ]■■  a  toKmHy-wxt  4amBt»  vilk  the  Axal»  m  cavp  lad  soaMiMcs  be 

bv  a  goHse,  faoode  war  daacc;  vliid  Mt.  Nooraa  wa«U  apwdiy 

to  k»  e>c»  JiAieTr  orcr  Ike  Ante.     TWz«  vcf«  fetten  to 

vrioeB.  faeoks  to  he  read  aari  plaas  to  be  Jaimftad.     We  wcw»<d  aar 

[Icoen  oace  a  «eck  by  sficBBl  aaldief*  scM  tras  Diajaijuh.    TWse  tmrnt 

[iottefi  earned  badt  kncn  tmA  dispoicfaes  for  Baurbdad.  Ac  fmail  bead* 

TwQ  or  guee  of  «  atioptcd  ibe  Arab  di«s»  frooi  UkC  begiaiuaf . 

Bsed  BO  oChcr  wauc  m  raa^j^  cxcC|W  wbes  iKfi&f. 

Afaaot  Apn1  in.  Mr.  Peicn  ami  Bedri  Bey.  ■BiraMpan'nd  b^  a  gwde. 
■uleftook  a  *i»t  to  Telio  to  tee  M.  de  Sanec,  wim  wai  canyiag  oa  eacav*- 
t'iiaBS  tbcfc  at  tbal  tiaie.  M.  de  Sarzec  bad  made  a  £reai  many  vah»ble  teds 
ig  the  season,  but,  lor  some  nolmowTi  irason.  be  refused  to  sbmr  his  finds 
[to  Mr.  Peters.  Bedh  Bey  was  tnore  lonunate.  Arrording  to  his  statenKnt. 
i  all  tbe  d«  Sartec  6ads  were  placed  before  him  for  tnspectioa.  During  the 
AbKiice  of  the  Director  and  tbe  Torkisb  Commtsstoncr,  we  bad  an  nprism^ 
in  oar  camp  at  Ni£Fer.  One  of  tbe  Arabs  m  a  certain  trench  struck  another 
with  a  pick.  He  was  ordered  out  of  the  treocb  by  Mr.  Noorian  and  told  not 
to  return  to  work.  On  tbe  next  day  he  was  found  at  hit  old  place  in  the 
trench  and  refused  lo  leave  it.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  throw  a  basket  of 
dtrt  at  Mr.  Noorian.  The  lailtr  immedialely  nide  him  down  and  horse- 
whipped him.  The  Arab  then  called  his  friends  lo  his  aid,  and  came  against 
Ihe  encampment.  Theie  was  a  panic,  all  the  Arabs  stopped  work  and  joined 
the  mob.  Htiprccht  and  I  were  at  work  on  the  finds,  when  some  of  the 
•ervanis  came  and  informed  us  that  the  Arabs  were  coming  against  us. 

Going  odt  to  one  of  the  entrances,  or  gateways,  we  saw  a  peculiar  and 
iraptesaive  sight.  From  all  the  trenches  and  all  sides  of  tbe  motuds.  the 
Arabs  were  rushing  upon  us.  Here  and  there  soldiers  were  to  be  seen,  who 
were  hurrying  in  from  their  stations  to  our  aid.  Finally  Mr.  Noorian  came 
np  and  began  to  harangue  Ihe  mob.  In  a  very  short  time,  he  h.id  them 
ander  complete  control,  and  some  of  the  Arabs  wanted  to  kill  Ihe  man,  who 
bad  been  tbe  cause  of  the  trouble  by  his  altick  on  Mr.  NooHan.  Half  an 
hour  later,  they  were  at)  at  work  again.  Makola,  the  AfTek  Sheikh  was  sent 
for.  and  he  came  into  camp  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  Sheikh 
wished  to  make  an  example  of  the  culprit,  but  Mr.  Noorian  interposed  in  his 
bcbaU.     He  was.  however,  ordered  out  cf  the  cucampmcDi.    On  Sunday 


(April  tsl),  Berdi,  the  friendly  sub -Sheikh,  gave  those  of  us  who  were  in 
camp  at  that  lime  a  feast,  consisting  of  chickens, —  served  whole,  and  to  be 
calcn  with  the  fingCT%,~  Mh,  or  sour  milk,  or  rather  curds,  rice,  etc.  He  sat 
at  the  same  tabic  and  ate  with  us.  a  very  uacoounon  thing  for  a  Sheikh 
to  do. 

On  March  15th.  the  thermometer  marked  106  degrees  in  my  tent.  and. 
from  tbat  time  on.  we  suffered  greatly  from  the  beat  during  the  day  and  the 
coolness  at  nighL  The  change  in  temperature,  the  plots  of  the  Arabs,  the 
vermin,  the  stretchers  used  as  beds,  etc.,  were  anything  but  agreeable. 
Everything,  however,  went  00  rather  pieasanlly  until  April  ist.  Then  the 
heat  was  greater,  the  swamjvwatcr  poorer,  the  vermin  more  numerous  and 
more  determined,  and  the  Arabs  more  untrustworthy.  We  now  began  to  plan 
our  evacuation  of  the  stronghold  which  had  been  our  head4]uarters  for  two 
months,  and  decided  to  leave  between  the  zoth  and  25th  of  April.  Our 
plans  were  suddenly  changed,  however,  by  circumstances  over  which  we  had 
no  control. 

On  Saturday  night  (April  14th)  our  bread  ovens  were  broken  by  some 
Arabs  and  four  sheep  stolen  from  the  ramp.  On  ^iundny  (1  sih)  the  boats, 
ordered  from  Hilleti  tci  take  back  our  tinds  and  camp -baggage,  came  from 
the  Euphrates  through  the  swamps  to  the  base  of  the  mound.  'I*he>-  were  a 
week  ahead  of  time  and  Mr.  Peters  ordered  them  back.  Through  the 
influence  of  some  other  members  of  the  party,  they  agreed  to  remain  in  the 
swamjts, — a  very  lucky  thing  for  us  as  we  soon  learned.  During  the  evening, 
Hilprecht,  Bedri  Bey  and  m)'sclf  sat  outside  my  tent  and  discussed  the 
sdrisability  of  applying  to  the  government  for  a  large  force  of  soldiers  to 
act  as  an  escort  out  of  the  Afifck  country.  We  retired  after  twelve,  and. 
before  I  could  sleep,  shots  were  heard,  and  great  excitement  in  the  en<:amp- 
ment.  Without  dressing  I  seized  my  Winchester  and  ran  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  whole  camp  was  aroused  by  this  time  and  we  learned  thai  the 
Arabs  had  been  attempting  to  steal  the  mules  belonging  to  the  soldiers. 
After  live  minutes,  one  vi  the  soldiers  returned  and  informed  us  that  he  had 
killed  an  Arab.  We  were  in  great  straits.  Our  encampment,  while  in  the 
territory  of  ihe  Affek  Arabs,  was  also  very  close  to  three  Said  camps.  Was 
it  a  Said  or  an  Affek  that  had  been  killed  ?  From  which  side  was  the  attack 
to  come  ?  After  a  short  paHcy,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  messenger  to  the 
governor  (Kaimakam)  of  Uiwaniyeh.  the  nearest  government  station,  eight 
hours  away  through  the  swamps,  and  also  to  Berdi,  a  sub- Sheikh  of  the 
Afick.  who.  except  on  one  occasion,  bad  proved  very  friendly  and  trust* 
worthy.  We  soon  learned  that  the  Arab  killed  belonged  to  the  Said  tribe.  His 
body  was  carried  into  the  small  Said  eiicampnicm  at  the  base  of  our  mound, 
the  fires  were  built,  the  women  were  waihng  and  the  dogs  barking.  Would 
Berdi  come,  or  would  he  leave  us  to  get  out  of  our  trouble  as  best  we  could  ? 
After  more  than  an  hour  of  anxious  waiting,  a  small  band  of  Arabs  was  seen 
to  be  approaching.     They  were  haUed  by  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  the  cry 
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came  back:  "It  is  I,  Berdi."  A  few  mmatcs  later,  Berdi  was  in  camp, 
looking  every  inch  a  king  aod  hilly  realtting  his  responsibility.  He  informed 
us  that  be  had  come  to  help  u»,  th^it  he  had  sent  word  to  the  other  Sheikhs 
of  his  tribe  and  that  they  would  soon  be  in  camp,  and  tinally  that  he  bad  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Said  Arabfe  with  the  information  that  he  was  in  camp  to 
protect  the  Inj^lisi.  as  we  were  called,  and  that,  if  they  came  against  us,  they 
would  come  a^jainst  bis  whole  tribe.  This  was  ver)-  reassuring.  Berdi  threw 
guard  of  his  men  around  our  camp  and  some  of  us  retired  for  a  httle  rest 
aad  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  chiefs  representing  the  whole  AfTek  tribe,  with  numerous 
followers,  were  in  camp.  From  Ibts  time  on  wc  were  practically  in  a  state  of 
siege.  We  did  not  leave  camp,  ctcept  under  escort,  and  then  only  to  take 
some  photographs.  The  Saids  refused  to  treat  with  us.  They  wanted  the 
blood 'revenge  and  would  not  accept  blood -money.  In  the  evening  ten 
soldiers,  with  a  great  deal  of  ammunition,  came  from  Diwaniyth.  On 
Tuesday  twenty  more  came  from  Hillcb.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  alter- 
cation between  the  Turkish  soldiers  and  the  Arab  guard.  After  a  council,  we 
decided,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  mound  on  the  following  day.  On  Wednesday 
the  leots  were  struck  and  all  baggage  brought  to  the  two  boats  in  the  swamps. 
We  could  not  get  away,  however,  until  the  morning.  After  a  sleepless  nigbl 
and  a  poor  breakfast,  wc  were  in  readiness  to  start.  The  horses  were 
saddled,  hundreds  of  Arabs  were  on  (he  mound  to  see  us  off.  Berdi,  who 
had  gone,  on  the  evening  before,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  wives,  had  come  back. 
He  was  to  accompany  us  to  Kaghdnd,  and  there  receive  recognition  due  bis 
services  to  us.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  would  have  been  on  our  horses. 
I  was  sitting  on  my  camp* bed  talking  to  Berdi,  when  we  beard  the  cry  of 
fire.  Looking  up,  we  saw  the  whole  encampment  on  fire.  I  might  say  here 
that  we  had  at  least  a  dozen  large  reed  tents,  joined  to  form  a  sort  of  barri- 
cade. These  tents  were  used  fur  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  storehouses, 
•Ubles,  etc.  In  ten  minutes  the  whole  encampment  bad  been  reduced  to 
Bshe*  and  three  of  our  horses  were  burned  to  death.  During  the  fire  the 
Arabs  robbed  us  of  eveT)thing  they  could  find,  including  the  expedition's 
money.  The  so-called  friendly  Arabs  had  at  the  last  minute  set  fire  to  our 
encampment  and  robbed  us.  The  Said  wanted  our  blood  and  the  Affck  had 
taken  our  belongings. 

After  another  short  council,  it  was  decided  thai  Mr.  Peters,  Bedri  Bey  and 
myself  should  start  for  Diwaniyeh  at  once  on  horse,  — using  the  small  boats 
when  necessary  to  get  through  the  swamps,—  and  that  the  others  should  start 
for  Hilleh  on  the  boats  sent  for  the  baggage.  We  divided  the  chiefs  and 
soldiers  and  separated.  After  a  tedious  ride,  we  came  to  Diw.aniyeb  at  It 
p,  m.,  Thursday,  and  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  governor  and  his 
officers.  Friday  night  at  8  we  left  for  Hilleh  and  arrived  at  12:30  p.  m. 
on  Saturday,8topping  only  thirty  minutes  for  breakfast.  On  Saturday  p.  m. 
the  boau  arrived  with  the  other  members  of  the  party.    On  Sunday,  the  Wali 
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Pasha  of  Baghdad,  wttli  a  large  following  of  soldiers,  came  to  Hillch  to  see 
what  he  could  do  for  us.  Some  of  us  railed,  and  he,  accompanied  b>'  several 
officers,  returned  our  call  at  the  Kban.  On  Tuesday  we  left  Hilleh  for  Bagh- 
dad. On  Wednesday  evening,  1  resigned  my  position  on  the  staff  for  reasons 
perfectly  satisfactor)*  to  Mr.  Peters  and  m>'self.  On  Thursday  we  arrived  in 
Baghdad  and  Mr.  Field  presented  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 
After  a  stay  of  a  week  in  Baghdad,  Mr.  Peters.  Hilprccht  and  myself  left  for 
Aleppo  and  the  coast  by  way  of  the  Euphrates.  Our  cara.van  consisted  of 
four  wagons,  two  of  which  we  occupied.  The  other  two  belonged  to  a  Turk- 
ish pasha  and  his  harem,  including  his  chief  wife  and  cither  four  or  five  other 
wives.  The  head  wife  was  old,  stout,  and  wore  men*5  clothing.  All  of  the 
others  were  younj^.  On  one  occasion  the  wagon  containing  the  harem  was  over- 
turned, and  the  harem  was  spilled  out  on  the  road.  Our  pasha  was  the  only 
Moslem,  whom  I  met.  who  would  talk  about  the  female  members  of  his  family. 
We  stopped  one  day  at  Anah.  one  at  D^r.  and  one  in  Aleppo.  We  made  the 
journey  in  thirty  days  and  were  on  board  a  French  boat  at  Scandenin,  bound 
for  Alexandria  and  Marseilles,  on  June  ist.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  excavations  carried  on  during  the  following  year  by  Messrs. 
Peters,  Haynes  and  Noorian.     So  far  as  I  have  learned  they  were  succcsshil. 
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Dobs  tvb  Bolm.  CoenAjM  SciKsnnc  Cmaoks?    Bj  tnL  Qms.  W.  Sbchb,  m  7%t 

Cxn  the  Bible  yidd  ««  asr  real  laovledKc  vrdiia  the  doouun  of  dM 
wiotti  KMDccs?  Thrw  dexDcttts.  coonoooly  spokea  of  now  in  ccoacc- 
tiaa  with  die  Sciiptiuc*.  do  ooc  mapair  tbetr  sdendSc  integrity  or 
phikMOfiliiaU  nine,  aad  ao  are  occ  to  be  regarded  as  socntific  cnots» 
Muiely.  Iheiar^  impcrfectioBs,  bisionoi^raphical  defects,  aad  tnditioHd 
I^OBses,  all  of  wbtcb  vsixf  be  adnirtted  as  prcseat.  Bat,  aside  fram 
these,  the  Scriptsres.  as  judged  by  their  own  clainis,  if  acctmnied  titer- 
rant  u  all.  tnast  be  so  accovnted  as  to  their  whole  iwcaled  coeient. 
whtlever  tt  be  and  where »ei  (ound,  whether  in  the  region  of  the  nai- 
nral  sciences  or  in  that  of  ethics  and  tbeolo^-.  It  is  seldom  remarked 
that  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  leaching  of  the  Bible  are  alike  given 
to  a  non-scientific  form.  Often  it  is  sud — and  said  inilv  enough  —  that  the 
Bible  does  ttot  teach  asUonocny  or  physics  as  a  science.  But  neither  does  it 
teach  theology  or  ethics  as  a  scteoce.  If  it  be  urged  thai  we  have  left  Ua 
behind  us  the  contemporary  astronooiy  of  the  Old  Testament,  bow  shall  we 
defend  its  conteinporar>'  theolOKV,  with  its  manlike  deity  so  often  depicted  as 
a  monster  of  anger,  jealousy  and  cruelty,  its  polygamous  patriarchs  and  pro- 
slavery  apostles.  If  we  are  warned  against  a  few  devout  scientists  who  are 
endeavoring  to  harmoniie  their  geology  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  is  there 
to  be  DO  warning  for  this  scandal  of  great  churches  and  dcnorai nations  at  the 
present  moment  adjusting  their  metaphysics  to  the  Pauline  divinity?  The 
physical  and  the  spiritual  teaching  alike  have  a  permanent  and  universal 
import,  as  well  as  local  and  temporary-  reference.  It  is  true  that  the  ph>'si- 
cal  sciences  arc,  in  the  main,  bodies  of  empirical  knoHlcdge  \  but  it  is  not  true 
that  they  can  find  no  metaphysical  ground  and  material  in  ihe  biblical  revela- 
tions concerning  physical  facts.  The  physical  portion  of  revelation,  small 
though  it  seems  to  be,  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  science,  philosophy  and  gen- 
eral culture.  The  Bible  gives,  not  the  empirical  part  of  any  physical  science. 
but  its  metaphysical  complement,  the  divine  ideas  expressed  in  those  phenom- 
ena, and  the  divine  causes  of  those  laws.  The  inspired  Bible  is  a  radiant 
source  of  divine  knowledge,  chiefly  within  the  psychical,  but  also  within  tlie 

I  physical,  sciences.                             
It  does  not  Bppmr  from  this  dlscnssiofi  what  cflntribution  is  made  hy  Scripture 
revelation  to  the  physical  sciences,  for  the  knowledge  given  of  ihem  is  ni>umen«l,  not 
pheaumcaai,  hence  mcupliystcal,  not  phvsical.     This  then  comes  back  to  the  cnru- 
I : 


raon  conceptton  that  tlie  revelation  of  the  Biblt  conctnu  kpiritoml  thing*,  tboae  of 
which  a  knowledge  is  oGcessary  for  man's  highest  welfare.  C.  W.  V, ' 

The  Question  of  Sychar.*  The  idemificalion  of  Sychar  is  important, 
because  the  difficulties  ronncctcd  with  it  have  been  mnde  the  ground  for 
denying  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  familiar  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  Palestine.  These  difficulties  are  three  :  I.  Sychar  is  not  known  to  us 
as  a  city  of  Samaria.  But  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  familiar  with 
the  Uld  Testament  passages  relating  to  the  connection  of  Jacob  with 
Sbecheiu.  It  is  highly  improbable,  tlien,  that  he  would  use  another  than  the 
Old  Testament  name  for  such  a  place  without  accurate  information.  He  may 
have  known  Sychar  either  as  another  name  for  Shechcm,  or  as  the  name  of 
another  place  near  Shechem.  Of  the  first,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof.  For 
the  second,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  continued  name  of  the  place.  This 
evidence  is  first  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Sychar  is 
mentioned  twice.  The  next  evidence  is  from  mediaeval  travelers,  in  1106, 
1130,  1160-70.  A  traveler  in  I2S3  is  quoted  as  authority  for  a  town  (star. 
north  of  Jacob's  well.  At  tbe  present  time  a  few  ruins,  a  little  over  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  well,  are  called  'Askar.  Can  this  'Askar  be  derived  from 
Sychar  chrough  '  Ischar?  Robinson  says  it  cannot,  but  analogy  with  other 
place  •names  of  Palestine  would  seem  to  indicate  that  i(  could  be.  Can  the 
name  be  one  that  has  been  forced  on  it  by  pilgrims  ?  Hardly,  for  from  the 
fourth  century  on  it  was  agreed  that  Shechem  and  Sychnr  were  the  same, 
yet  meanwhile  this  name  has  existed  as  a  native  name.  3.  Would  a  woman 
come  for  water  from  'Askar  to  Jacob's  well  ?  There  i$  a  copious  fountain  in 
'Aflkftr  and  a  stream,  which  she  must  have  crossed,  large  enough  to  turn  a 
mill,  flawing  only  a  few  rods  from  the  well.  But  from  wherever  the  woman 
came,  she  must  biavc  passed  by  these  or  other  sources  oE  water.  The  real 
difficulty  is  why  the  well  w.15  ever  dug  there  at  all.  3.  It  is  said  that  expo- 
sitions which  assume  (he  accuracy  of  the  narrative  involve  the  error  of 
assuming  that  the  road  to  Galilee  goes  north  from  the  forks  at  the  well, 
instead  of  cast,  past  Shechem.  Now.  il  is  (rue  that  the  present  road  to  Gali- 
lee docs  take  this  eastern  route,  but  there  is  a  track  of  easy  grade  sometimes 
taken  yet.  by  which  one  may  pass  directly  north,  leaving  Shechem  on  the 
west.  This  third  point,  bowever,  is  a  small  matter,  and  does  not  affect  the 
narrative  in  John. 

A  very  clear  nrticle,  Its  pniiition,  while  differing  from  that  of  Robinson,  agrees 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Soclely't  survey.  It  may  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a  very  probable  identification.  I,  F.  W. 

The   R6lk  of  the  History  of  Religions  in  Modern   Reliciocs 
Education.!  — The  history  of  Religicms  as  a  science  dates  from  the  present 

*  fiy  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  in  Tie  Exp^titor,  December  1892,  p.  464  •  472. 
t  By  Jean  Rdville,  in  7^  New  f^«rM  Sept.  iSgi.  pp.  $03-519. 
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^  century.  Its  existence  was  made  possible  ( 1 )  by  the  collection  of  facts  on  the 
irious  religions  macte  accessible  by  philolpgy  and  archseoIog>-,  contributed 
by  missionaries  and  travelers  and  students  of  folk  -  lore  ;  (2)  by  a  dispositioti 
to  study  these  facts  seriously,  a  disposition  increasingly  encouraged  by  the 
[,f(trts  thcmwives,  in  the  face  of  theological  bigolrj' and  anti  •  religious  frce- 
Ibinking ;  (3)  by  the  application  to  these  facts  of  a  critical  scientific  method. 
whkh  flUmds  apart  from  the  partisan,  the  apologetic  or  the  doctrinaire 
.method.  Thus  beginninij,  the  science  has  been  making  its  way  slowly  in 
[universities  and  cultivated  circles,  throu);>h  periodicals  and  printed  books,  by 
libraries  and  museums.  The  qucsliun  arises,  Where  and  how  introduce  the 
:ience  of  religions  into  the  curriculum  of  public  instruction  ?  or,  How  may 
lie  focts  of  this  science  influence  education  ?  It  should  not  be  taught  In 
[ipHmary  or  secondary  schools,  both  because  the  curriculum  there  is  already 
^too  full,  the  subject  too  complicated  and  the  risk  of  arousing  religious 
prejudices  too  great.  The  university  is  the  place  for  direct  instruction  on  this 
subject,  where  the  teacher  of  the  lower  schools  may  be  trained  by  this  study 
in  a  spiritual  and  moral  temper  which  he  may  transmit  to  his  pupils.  The 
clergy  must  study  it,  first  as  theologians,  second  as  leaders  of  men.  Theology 
can  only  remain  scientific  by  embracing  in  its  sphere  uf  accepted  truth  the 
facts  of  religion  outside  of  Chnstianity  and  Judaism.  Christianity  and  Judaism 
tliemselvcs  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  other  related 
religions.  Theology  must  collect  all  the  religious  facts  possible,  exclude  none 
by  12  y^ru'n  judgments,  test  all,  classify,  compare  them.  Otherwise  the  laws 
of  man's  religious  life  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  theology  ceases  to  be 
scientific.  But  the  science  of  religion  itself  needs  religious  men  to  study  and 
teach  it.  in  order  to  be  fairly  appreciated.  Again,  the  minister,  as  a  leader  of 
men  In  religious  life,  needs  to  know  this  science,  since  it  acquaints  him  with 
the  religious  life  and  character  of  huiiumity  in  its  elements  and  its  largest 
extent :  e.  g.,  (a)  it  teaches  him  the  universality  of  religion  and  its  profoundly 
human  character,  the  permiinent  needs  and  religious  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul ;  (b)  it  teaches  him  to  disengage  the  essential  characteristics,  the 
general  elements  of  all  religion  which  arc  most  important  to  cultivate  In 
believers,  as  the  consciousness  of  dependence  upon  a  superior  power,  the  need 
of  pardon,  the  intuition  of  life  after  death :  (c)  it  teaches  him  toleration,  with- 
out cultivating  indifference  as  to  Christian  belief  and  life.  To  recognize 
Christian  elements  in  other  religions  is  not  denying  Christianity  or  betraying 
the  Gospel ;  it  is  affirming  the  universality  of  Christian  trutli.  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  the  fundamental  identity  of  "this  religion  of  humanity  of  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  for  us  the  highest  expression" ;  (d)  it  emphasizes 
Christian  universalism,  in  which  thought  is  a  great  power  on  the  side  of  the 
religious  sentiment  of  modem  times  —  at  all  times  God  has  called  and  every- 
whcrre  man  has  responded  according  to  bis  degree  of  civilization  and  his 
differing  .iptitudes.  Thus  is  educed  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion  in 
which  all  unite,  the  eternal  and  permanent  religion  of  humanity. 
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Th«  spiril  of  this  article  is  earnest  and  n:lif;ioiis.  lu  empbuiti  upon  the  need  for 
tlie  &f\iiy  o(  the  science  ot  icUgioa  by  ihcologiaiu  antl  miniEtets  is  thoroughly  souod 
tad  commendable.  Its  insistence  npoa  «  scientific  critical  method,  without  apologetic 
or  philiiM>]jhicaL  prcMiuiptians,  is  ju^t.  The  claims  made  for  this  sctcnce  as  a 
dUtioctively  educative  force  in  currenl  religious  life  seem  to  us,  however,  tomcwhat 
overstated.  One  agrees  willingly  that  such  a  study  should  not  lead  to  lodifferentisin, 
as  many  feat,  for  breadth  docs  not  aeceuahty  imply  shallowneu.  But  a  composite 
relLgioD  as  is  here  sketched  out  dues  nut  excite  our  liigheM  iotercsl.  It  is  an  excellent 
intellectual  exercise  to  work  out  such  a  religion  from  the  faiths  of  the  wijild;il 
leaches  toleration  and  possibly  helps  to  subdue  pride,  but  it  remains  an  intellectual 
achievement  after  all.  and  the  result  docs  not  fire  the  soul  with  an  emotion  of  rever- 
ence and  faith.  Christianity,  if  it  ever  does  pa.ss  away,  will  only  yield — we  say  it 
reverently  —  to  a  greater  Uiau  Jesus  Clinst,  not  to  "the  ctcnial  and  permaneiit 
religion  of  humanity,"  which  is  the  substratum  of  tbe  world's  religions.  Just  here  is 
the  detect  of  this  excellent  article.  Il  says  the  right  word  for  the  intellectual  effects 
of,a  study  of  religions,  says  it  earnestly  and  impressively,  but  forgets  that  the  power 
of  the  religious  Life  is  not  ro.ind  or  heart  but  fitruna/ity.  G.  S.  G. 

The  Essence  of  CHsisrtASirTV.    Bjr  Otto  I^eiderer  in  Tit  Nen  World.    Septcm- 
iMf,  lSo2.     Uostou;  Houghton.  MifiUn  A  Co. 

The  rcH^ous  personality  of  Jesus  is  the  most  important  source  for  per- 
ceiving the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  tlie  most  characteristic  feature  of  his 
personality  was  his  consciousness  of  divine  Sonship.  Not  in  the  exclusive, 
peculiar,  unique  sense  set  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Chritl. 
which  cannot  be  realized  by  us.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  hietorical  presup- 
position of  Christianity,  but  not  as  its  universal  essence.  The  latter  consists 
rather  in  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  Cod  common  to  all  men,  that  which  led 
Jesus  tn  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  refer  lo  God  as  his  P'athcr,  in  no  other  sense 
than  he  taught  us  to  pray,  "Our  Father  in  heaven,"  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
Paul  speaks  of  divine  Sonship  (Gal.  iii.  26.  Rom.  vlii.  3q).  This  new  relation  to 
God  is  not  one  of  fear  like  the  Jewish-Centilc  piety,  but  of  childlike  love, 
which  surrenders  the  whole  man.  the  undivided  pure  heart,  to  the  holy  will 
of  the  Father,  Herein  lies  the  essential  difference  of  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  Gtxl  from  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish.  The  God  of  Christianity  ia 
neither  on  the  one  hand  a  personified  power  of  nature  or  a  ictiacd  human 
nature,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  merely  an  opposite  will  over  a^.-Linst  man  as 
lord  and  judge.  He  is  self-commiinicatinp  hoty  love,  which  docs  nut  indeed 
set  aside  the  ethical  constitution  of  the  world,  but  which  leaves  men  to  per- 
ceive and  prove  the  better  way  (Rom.  xii.  2):  and  not  only  so.  but  leads  them  by 
chastcninjiir,  if  necessary,  to  become  partakers  of  his  holiness  (Heb.  xii.  10), 
Herein  arises  a  most  important  difference  between  the  Law,  which  was  foreign 
to  man  and  which  could  merely  judj^e  and  slay  without  giving  life,  and  this 
holy  love,  which  becomes  in  the  heart  of  man  himself  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (2  Cor.  iii.  6),  the  new  and  free  principle  of  lifc(Kom.  i-iii.  3),  that  hetr.ivs 
its  divine  orifjin  in  tht;  beRcttinK  of  Godly  sentiments  (Rom.  xii.  2).  The 
power  of  sin  is  overcome.     In  this  overcoming  of  sin  is  included  its  forgive- 
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Cncnd  wad  ditawrJ  po««xs  of  ihe  seal  ue  fi«e4  sad  h<alRL  wWa  dM 
inageof  God  aad  the  cMd  ot  God,  Am  BfcMfcew  ia  g<ciyw>e.  ie  awakened 

It  fife,  rtalitr  md  power.  SvoB  a  nice  pcocMds  lo  cvciy  oomuHMty  nam 
ftoM  who  are  rda^rdy  aoiMd  attd  in  nag,  and  Onvgh  Acb  afccts  alkcis. 
The  ideal  tbe  ethJod-re^ioM  Mrtft.  b  dw  h«cHig  aad  devatiaK  pawn 
(JiAb  Ttii.  32);  dke  iadividail  a  ndk  caly  n  ao  far  as  be  is  a  type  and  tmcc  of 
dwidea. 

TV  special  meric  of  jesos  Chriat,  cwBpared  with  o«bcT  cihical  and  rcUgtous 
genhiae*.  consists  in  this,  thai  xt  a  tinic  whai  tbe  ancient  world  was  Eacmg 
spiritual  boakraptcy,  be  petceived  dtt»  new  aad  exalted  ideal  of  sua — divittc 
Sonihtp.  He  represented  it  ia  his  liie  and  teaching,  and  finally  fturTcndcrcd 
Vu  life  for  iu  rcalizatioa  ia  a  new  kingdom  of  God  —  a  aniveisal  community 
fQunded  on  the  divine  ideal  of  oun  as  the  child  of  God. 

To  this  ideal  of  roan  as  potentially  the  child  of  God,  correspotKls  also  the 
Girislian  conception  of  the  woild.  which  Ands  its  purpose  in  the  spihtual-nh' 
ical  kingdom  of  God.  It  becomes  an  ordeily  arranffcment  of  means  for  the 
purposes  of  ilie  spirit,  and  not  the  plaything  of  a  divine,  d»|>otic  will,  or  the 
arena  of  fantastic  actions  of  ommpotcnce,  the  supcmalural  miracles  of  which 
would  supplant  real  nature  by  an  imaginary  soper-ikaturc  that  is  unnatural. 


The  above  tynopeis  represents  only  «  put  of  Profeisor  PAtiderer's  pmfouiul  ■»(! 
notewonhy  diKtusion  of  fandamental  principlfs.  The  trticic  ii  >k|{iulicaiil  no  ati  in- 
dication of  the  tendency  of  icientiiie  thnuftht  in  its  interpreutlon  <>l  the  tcat:hlnK>  (it 
LScriptuTc.  Prufeuvf  rflei<Jerei'>  puMtion  Ji  upem  tu  nwiiy  cnticiwna.  From  ■  (JUKly 
Ftugetical  point  of  view,  we  nre  constrained  to  differ  with  hiia  nl  the  outKl.  since  llw 
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New  Testament  nowhere  explicitly,  and  only  ranly  by  inference,  pennits  as  to  speak 
of  a  uniTenal  sonship  of  humanity.  In  his  consciousness  of  God,  Jesus  never  includes 
himself  in  the  same  category  with  the  disciples.  He  does  not  say,  **  I  ascend  onto  our 
Father,  and  our  God,"  but,  "  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your 
God."  The  model  prayer  was  dictated  for  the  use  of  the  disciples  only.  It  was  not  a 
prayer  in  which  he  could  unite.  The  article,  moreover,  seems  to  eliminate  every  super- 
natural  element  from  God's  relation  to  homanity  and  to  the  world.  P.  A.  N. 


'Dotcd  an^  i^plntond. 


■f  JMV.— TUc  book  bjr  Pcytott  oa  the  Gospel  of  St  }obn 
b  irrievcd  briefly  aad  ialcrcstiai^y  by  Hucvs  Doak  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Expoator.  Dr.  Doii  oeanBCi  cettUD  blemishes  erf  st>*le  and 
errors  of  buie.  aad  has  no  >ymp«diy  with  the  aodior's  opinion  that  all  <{Qes' 
tiODS  of  genuineness  and  autbenticilj  in  Nev  Testament  study  are  supcrAoous. 
He  gives,  however,  the  highest  praise  to  the  book.  **  Bat  after  all  deductions 
Mr.  Peyton's  volume  is  one  which  for  ori^nality  of  thoogfai  and  felicity  of 
expression,  for  the  delight  it  will  bring  to  its  renden,  md  the  stimulus  it  will 
give  to  £uth.  may  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  best  work  of  this  generntioo  .... 
To  Mr.  Peyton  is  due  the  credit  of  setting  Christianity  in  new  rclatiocks  to 
nature  and  of  thereby  eliciting  from  each  a  significance  previously  hidden 
....  But  the  charm  of  the  book  arises  not  more  from  iu  main  leaching  than 
from  the  &kil)  and  beauty  with  which  the  teaching  is  given.  For  Mr,  Fevion 
is  not  only  thoroughly  equipped  in  science,  he  is  a  poet  as  well,  and  convc)-* 
fats  meaning,  not  in  verse,  but  in  that  most  flexible  and  least  monotonous  of 
jnstniments.  a  prose  which  has  all  the  swing  and  terseness  and  flash  of  poetry. 
This  blend  of  science  and  poeiiy-  give  its  peculiar  flavor  to  ihc  book.  There 
axe  descriptions  of  nature  equal  to  anything  in  Kingsley  or  in  Tyndalt,  while 
Ihere  are  expositions  of  the  spiritual  life  as  searching  and  appeals  as  tender 
and  inevitable  as  the  finest  passages  in  Maurice.  The  volume  tliroughout  lias 
thai  peculiar  charm  and  glainor  which  only  genius  imparts.  From  tiral  to 
last,  one  scarcely  meets  a  commonplace  thought  or  a  thought  expressed  in  ■ 
commonplace  way,  and  on  almost  every  page  are  sentences  which  will  often 
be  quoted  as  the  tirst  and  final  expression  of  important  truth.  Above  ail. 
the  entire  volume  is  pervaded  by  faith,  courage,  hopefulness,  charity,  the 
Ipirit  of  power  and  love  and  a  sound  mind." 

Some  Cases  of  Posaessloo. — Ucnioniacal  possession  is  the  subject  of  a  study 
by  Dean  Cliadwick,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Expositor.  He  considers 
three  cases:  r.  The  Demoniac  in  the  Synagogue,  a.  The  woman  with  R 
spirt  of  bfirmity.     3.     The  man  with  a  deaf  and  dumb  spirit. 

In  considering  the  first  case  the  writer  lays  stress  on  the  fact  of  the  iotenio 
hostility  of  the  evil  spirit  to  Christ,  on  his  knowledge  of  him  ns  the  Holy  one  of 
God,  and  on  Christ's  severity  with  the  .Spirit  and  absolute  authority  over  himi 
The  whole  relation  of  the  two  would  hardly  be  explicable  were  Christ  merely 
healing  some  disease.   The  writer  argues  for  a  Kingdom  of  Evil  Spirila,  a  har 
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monious  league  with  Satan  at  its  head.  This  miracle  illustrates  the  cruel 
usurpation  from  which  Christ  has  rescued  humanity.  The  attitude  of  each  is 
that  of  undisguised  hostility. 

In  the  second  case  the  sjiintual  thraldom  was  not  that  of  convulsion,  but  of 
impotence,  uf  "  )jalsy  and  a  downward  ^aze."  "  It  is  a  iieauiiful  .-uid  charac* 
(eristic  incident.  Bui  it  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  much 
more  than  this,  that  Satanic  influence  lay  behind  other  diseases  than  violent 
and  outrageous  ones,  and  experience  coincided  with  theor)-,  in  affirming  that 
there  was  gradation  in  ihe  wickedness  even  of  fiends,  so  that  one  could  lind 
seven  others  more  wicked  than  himself." 

In  the  third  case  the  evil  spirit  is  cast  out  and  there  followed  not  only 
tranquillity,  but  the  power  to  speak.  As  in  ihc  tirsi  instance  presented,  the 
multitude  had  been  struck  by  the  authority  Ihiit  couLd  cast  out  evil  spirits,  so 
here  they  exclaim:  "  It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel."  "  In  two  cases,  there- 
fore, out  of  three,  we  find  a  distinct  reco^ition  by  the  public  of  something 
which  differentiated  Christ's  treatment  of  possession  from  anything  known 
before.  Miracles  were  everywhere.  It  was  impowible  that  he  should  escape 
the  imputation  of  what  was  ascribed  to  every  popular  preacher.  But  in  truth 
his  miracles  could  not  amaze  the  most  critical  and  scientific  age  more  per- 
fectly than  they  amazed  his  own."  Commenting  on  the  fact  that  those 
possessed  of  evil  spirits  are  usually  afHirted  with  disease  for  Ihe  most  part  of 
a  nervous  type,  he  says:  "Either  the  fiend  causes  Ihe  disease,  or  he  taVes 
advantage  of  it.  The  latter  is  in  <<ome  respects  the  more  attractive  theory." 
The  writer  concludes  by  affirming  that  both  experience  and  reason  confimi 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  existence  of  evil  spirits. 

Chilst's  SoDsUp  to  God.— One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  Bibli< 
cal  Theology  is  the  New  Testaitnent  conception,  expressed  or  implied,  of 
Christ's  sonship  to  God.  We  say  "implied"  because  the  conception  can  not 
be  found  merely  in  any  one  or  more  explicit  statements,  but  can  only  be 
ascertained,  as  all  sayings  of  Chnst.  all  sayings  about  Christ,  all  events  of  his 
life,  are  carefully  studied  and  compiLted  and  made  to  surrender  each  its  own 
contributing  element. 

Tlie  central  importance  of  Ibis  question  not  only  in  Biblical  Theology,  but 
also  for  Systematic  Theology  is  indicated  by  three  articles  thai  have  recently 
appeared  :  one  by  Pfleiderer,  on  "  'ITie  Essence  of  Christianity  "  in  the  Nrto 
W''or/</ for  September :  one,  an  editorial  on  "The  Di%nnity  of  Christ"  in  the 
Andovfr  RrvUw  for  October;  and  the  last  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Giesy, 
on  "Christ's  Essential  Sonship"  in  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Review  for 
October. 

Pfleiderer  seeks  the  essence  of  Christianity  not  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  Cliurch,  though  it  m.iy  be  found  Ihere,  but  In  the  personality  of  Christ,  as 
disclosed  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  he  finds  this  essence  in  the  rela- 
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tion  of  sooshtp  lo  God.     All  admit,  says  Pfleiderer,  that  this  consciousness  of 
Isonship  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  personality  of  Jesus, but  men  would 
differ  in  their  understanding  of  this  consciousness.      Pfleiderer  takes  the  first 
Ibrcc  Gospels  as  evidence  and  asserts  that,  as  witnessed  lo  in  them,  the  cun- 
laciousucss  is  one  that  ntay  be  common  lo  all  men.     Jesus  called  God  His 
.father  in  no  other  sense  than  the  one  in  which  he  taught  us  to  pray  "Our 
Father  in  Heaven."     He  admits  that  Jesus  occupies  a  unitjue  position  in  that 
he  was  the  iirsi  perfectly  to  realize  this  ideal  of  souship,  but  the  ronrcption  of 
■us  a»  the  Christ,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  New  I'csiamcnt  nnd  fotind  in  the 
kfarly  Church,  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  Hellen- 
istic modes  of  thought.    But  may  it  nut  be  that  this  Sonship  of  Christ  being  a 
wholly  unique  relation  lo  God,  one  realized  by  no  ooe  before  or  since,  needs 
for  its  expression  words  no  less  pregnant  than  those  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Nicenc  creed.and  for  its  interpretation  no  less  a  doctrine,  modified,  it 
may  be,  but  still  essentially  the  same,  than  that  formulated  in  the  fourth  cen* 
tury — the    doctrine  of  the   Trinity.     Such    is    the    pusition    of   thi;  last  two 
articles  in  which  Christ's  e»aential  sonship  as  an  eternal    relation  between 
himself  and  the  Father  is  maintained. 

The  question  of  fact  concerning  Jesus'  sonship  is  one  thing;  of  interpreta- 
tion, another.  For  the  fact  we  turn  to  the  historical  and  critical  student  of  the 
New  Testament  writings;  for  its  interpretation,  in  its  threefold  relation  to 
God.  to  man  and  to  the  world,  wc  turn  to  the  philosopher  of  the  Christian 
religion.  As  a  fact  disclosed  through  the  New  Testament  writings,  what  was 
tlie  nature  of  Christ's  sonship  ? 


Th*  KeTiMd  Version.— Under  this  heading  Bishop  William  Walsham 
How.  in  the  October  Expositor,  suggests  a  plan  by  which  the  Revised  \'crsioD 
may  be  made  more  acceptable  to  English  readers.  The  Revised  Version,  he 
I  Asserts,  has  by  no  mean«  uken  the  place  it  should  have  taken  and  that  it  was 
expected  to  take.  He  attributes  this  (act  to  the  many  unnecessary  changes 
in  revision.  The  revision  committee  far  exceeded  the  power  given  them,  in 
this  respect,  standing  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Old  TeslainenI  revisers.  They 
were  to  revise  only  where  "plain  and  clear  errors  wcrL-  found  lo  exist."  The 
Convocation  from  which  the  committee  derived  its  ntithority  did  "not  contem- 
plate any  new  translation  of  the  Bible  or  any  alterations  <>/  the  language 
except  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is 
Mftessary."  When  the  new  version  finally  appeared  it  was  found  to  contain 
"a  multitude  of  minute  and  unimportant  alterations,  and  by  degrees  the  value 
of  the  really  important  corrections  became  more  and  more  obscured  by  the 
multiplicity  of  what  1  fear  t  must  call  trivial  .ind  unnecessan,-  changes."  The 
book  "which  was  received  with  so  much  interest  has  forfeited  its  first  popu- 
larity, and  is  now  comparatively  neglected."  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
there  arc  127  changes,  some  of  which  Bishop  How  characteriics  as  irritating 
trivialities,  such  as:  "lift  herself  up,"  instead  of  "lift  up  herself;"   "disbc- 


lieved,"  for  "believed  not;"  "Ilisciples  of  Moses,"  for  "Moses*  Disciples;" 
"if  there  is."  for  "if  there  be:"  "scoffed  ai,"  for  "derided;"  etc. 

Other  chnnges  that  hardly  seem  "necessary"  are  stKh  as  the  following : 
"reproach,"  for  "revile;"  "a  city  set  on  a  hiU,"  for  "a  city  that  is  set  on  ■ 
hill;"  "itshineth."  for  "it  givcih  light;"  "in  no  wise."  for  "in  no  case;" 
"last."  for  "uttermost;"  "by  the  heaven."  for  "by  heaven."  etc.  Notwith- 
standing his  strictures.  Bishop  How  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work  of 
the  revisers  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  necessary  alterations. 

Bishop  Ellirott,  before  the  revision,  made  Revcnty-6ve  changes  in  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount,  the  revisers  made  127.  Bishop  How  would  make  only 
twenty-four. 

He  commends  a  suggestion  made  by  the  late  l>r.  Liddan  some  years 
ago.  that  the  alterations  be  reduced  so  as  to  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  the 
original  instructions,  and  that  these  then  be  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  text 
in  an  edition  prepared  for  reading  in  Church.  He  closes  his  interesting , 
article  with  these  words :  "  I  think  at  least  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in 
holding  tliat  it  would  be  an  inealimable  boon  if  the  uncritical  and  unlearned 
hearer  could  listen  to  the  words  he  has  learned  to  love  and  revere  with  more 
intelligent  understanding  through  the  removal  of  'plain  and  clear  errors.' 
whether  of  reading  or  of  translation,  as  well  as  of  serious  obscurities,  without 
losing  his  sense  of  familiarity  with  the  wording  and  idioms  of  our  old  transla- 
tion, so  pure  in  its  diction,  so  grand  in  its  flowing  periods,  so  priceless  in  its 
influence  upon  all  our  literature,  so  faithful  in  its  simplicily,  and  so  dear  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Christian  souls."  T.  H.  R. 

Tt  is  commonly  supposed  in  this  country  that  English  and  American 
theologians  are  much  more  conservative  than  German  scholars,  less  ready  to 
welcome  a  new  opinion  and  forsake  an  old.  In  general  no  doubt  this  Is  true. 
But  a  recent  remark  of  Prof.  .SchQrcr  brings  freshly  to  light,  what  was  indeed 
by  no  means  unknown  before,  that  in  certain  lines  of  thought  the  Germans 
exceed  English  speaking  scholars  in  conservatism.  In  a  review  (in  the 
TheoIogiKbe  Liieraturzeitung,  Oct.  sq)  of  T.  K.  Abbott's  recent  volume  of 
Essays,  chitfiy  on  the  originai  texts  0/  the  O/d  and  JVntf  Testaments,  he  says 
that  the  two  essays  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  "give  welcome 
proof  that  certain  critical  views  which  in  fiermany  still  have  to  struggle  for 
existence,  are  in  conservative  Kngland  already  more  and  more  prevalent." 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  anomaly  is  not  far  to  set-k.  Relatively  speaking 
English  scholars  have  devoted  larger  attention  to  textual  criticism,  German 
scholars  to  historical  criticism.  Despite  the  preeminence  of  the  work  and 
name  of  Tischendorf,  Germany  has  not  led  in  textual  criticism.  It  is  an 
Interesting  fact  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  —  perhaps  ore  may  say  the  most 
eminent  —  textual  critic  in  Germany  lo-day  is  an  American,  bom  and  educated 
in  this  counir)'.  The  result  of  the  relatively  larger  attention  to  matters  of 
textual  criticism  by  English-speaking  scholars  is  that  in  England  and  America, 
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questions  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  are  viewed  with  complacency  and  new  views 
are  considered,  with  critical  interest  indeed,  but  wiihoui  alarm.  Indeed  tbou>;b 
there  was  a  time  when  the  investt^tions  of  textual  critics  were  viewed  with 
apprehension  it  is  now  dearly  recognized  that  their  work  has  issued  not  only 
in  producing  a  purer  text,  but  —  scarcely  less  important  —  in  cstablishinji^upon 
a  much  firmer  basis  of  evidence  that  great  portion  of  the  lent  which  is  left 
unchanged  by  the  work  of  textual  ciiticism.  It  is  in  part  the  recognition  of 
this  fart  that  has  secured  for  textual  cnticism  an  undisputed  plare  among  the 
Biblical  Sciences.  There  are  some  signs  that  what  has  happened  in  reference 
TO  Textual  Criticism  is  about  to  happen  also  in  reference  to  Historical 
Criticism.  Possibly  if  to  German  indefatigable  toil  in  in%"cstigation,  and 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  imagination  there  could  be  added  in  the  work  of 
historical  criticism  somewhat  more  of  the  English  and  American  coolness  and 
sobriety  of  judgment,  this  science  might  ibe  sooner  assume  the  position  of  real 
and  recognised  helpfulness  already  secured  by  its  allied  science  of  textual 
criticism.  E.  D.   B. 


. 


The  second  part  of  the  new  Htbrtm  Ltxiem,  edited  by  Professor  Brown,  is 
announced  for  publication  soon. 

Cassell  &  Co.  have  pubJished  a  new  work  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  entitled, 
New  Lights  on  the  Bible  and  tkr  Holy  Ijuut. 

At  the  Baptist  Stale  Conference  o(  New  York,  Professor  Wheeler,  of 
Cornell,  gave  an  addrCM  on  The  Study  of  the  Bible. 

AooosT  MuLLFR,  professor  in  the  University  of   Kflnigsbcrg,  is  another 

man    recently    deceased    connected    with    Biblical    scholarship  through  its 

Semtiic  side.  ^^1 

Among  the  interests  represented  on  the  grounds  of  the  World's  Fair  next^^ 
Slimmer,  will  be  that  of  the  Sunday  Schools.     It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  build- 
ing, which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  Sunday  School  interests.     Subscrip- 
tions arc  now  being  received  for  this  purpose,  and  the  erection  of  the  building 
is  considered  secured. 

M,  RftvAN's  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  which  was  not  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  will  be  continued  under  the  superintendence  of  bis 
widow.  A  large  number  of  notes  have  also  been  left  lo  her  care.  Tlie 
supposition  niay  be  that  we  shall  have  one  or  more  posthuinous  volumes 
edited  from  these  notes. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  issue  during  the  last  year  of  Genesis  as 
divided  hy  the  critics  who  accept  the  documentary  hypothesis,  comes  the 
announcement  of  a  new  book  along  this  line.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  Ihe 
HexattHchal  Documents,  containing  the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  portions,  arranged 
by  W.  E.  Addis.  The  second  volume,  which  is  promised  within  a  year,  will 
contain  the  Priestly  and  Dcutcronomic  portions.  The  publisher  is  David 
Nutt,  of  London. 

Dr.  Frederic  Godet,  of  Neufchatel.  whose  work   as  a  commentator  is 

known  wherever  the  Bible  is  studied,  has  just  passed  bis  eightieth  birthday. 
This  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  memorial,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
address  from  students  and  friends,  accompanied  by  a  service  of  silver.  Not 
only  is  he  known  as  a  scholar,  but,  by  his  pupils  and  the  friends  of  his  church, 
as  a  man  whose  fatherly  interests  have  endeared  him  to  those  who  have  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  him. 
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That  tbc  smme  ijaetbem  h  ■wt«^  a  rerr  diffuuM  aasvcr  at  Ibe  bands  ol 
olfaer  Jewish  Icftdcis  H  scea  m  two  books  recently  |iiblijheii  73v  /^w—i  * 
y/«/r  ti'rif.  by  R^bbt  Wise,  tbe  President  of  tbc  Hcbfcv  College  m  Caacn- 
lub.  and  7^  /^witA  JUii£im.  \rj  Dr.  FriedfaBder.  of  tbe  )c«Mi  CoOegc  ia 
l^nwiwi  Tbey  assert  tbu  a  bebcf  to  tbe  taccgtit]r  of  tbe  Hebcew  Sori|«8Tes 
is  an  essential  part  of  tbe  Jevitb  creed,  and  do  MX  besttate  to  cbuactense  tbe 
pantkn  of  tbose  who.  tike  Mr.  MantcftoR,  boU  Xa  tbe  opposite  riev,  as 
Uf Ofing  of  ama^owsm  to  Jadsttm. 

The  death  oC  Joseph  Enies  Rteas  bs»  takes  awar  odc  wbo  has  siood  for 
a  long  tune  pnxntneni  in  two  wa}'$»  Perhaps  do  ooe  has  been,  to  tbe  minds  of 
tbe  mass  of  intelligent  CkristiaBa  in  lUs  and  otber  camMinet,  Ibc  reprcaenn* 
live,  the  Begatire  spirit  ia  tbe  scbolaiAsp  of  Bibfical  sahjeoa  so  aocb  as  be 
But  there  was  a  paeitiTC  side  to  Ins  wock.  wfakb  gives  him  a  ^ace  among 
Biblical  scholars.  His  two  most  widely  known  works  are  hts  L^  cf  Jnaa 
lad  his  History  0/  liu  PeepU  of  Itrvf/.  bat  his  relation  to  scbolarshtp  was 
determined  hy  bis  Oarns/  History  ef  tJu  Stmitic  LMmgmagts. 

A  BOOK  on  Buddhiun.  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Colombo,  is  on  the  list  of  asnounce- 
ments  by  Loagmans.  Uisbop  Coppleston  was  raised  id  his  oftce  while  Tery 
yotmg,  and  was  known  in  Ce>-lon  as  "  the  Boy  Bishop"  in  the  early  ^-ears  of 
hts  episcopate.  He  is  a  man  of  estensit-e  scholarship,  and  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  reli^pons  with  which  Christianity  comes  in  contact  in  hts 
bishopric.  In  that  classic  land  of  Buddhism  he  has  bad  advantage*  that  are 
unpanneled  for  a  study  of  this  sj-stcm  in  iu  living  aspects.  A  book  from 
soch  a  source  should  be  one  of  great  value. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Kent,  of  the  Uoiversity  of  Chicago,  has  been  ddivering  a  series 
of  addresses  before  the  various  ministers'  clubs  of  the  cit>'  on  "Vniversity 
Extension,"  especially  emphasising  the  subject  of  thorough,  scientific  Bible 
study.  Great  interest  has  been  manifested,  and  Voivcrsity  Ettension  prom- 
bes  soon  to  become  a  mo«t  valuable  medium  for  bringing  to  the  general 
public  a  truer  appreciation  and  dearer  knowledge  of  the  content  and  tbougbl 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  books.  To  meet  this  need,  the  Univenity  of 
Chicago,  in  its  lost  Exteosion  Calender,  offers  tbirt)'-four  courses  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Othek  new  books  soon  to  appear,  are  a  continuation  of  the  translation  of 
Hausrath's  Nrw  Ttstartunt  Timis.  from  tbe  press  of  Williams  &  Norgate;  a 
new  edition  of  Robertson's  Early  History  cf  hratl.  with  a  new  preface,  from 
Blackwood's  ;  Old  Teslammt  Criticism  .•  Sermons  by  Canon  Driver,  a  volume 
which  is  supplementary  to  his  Introduction  to  tbe  Literature  of  tbe  Old  Testa* 
iranslalioo ;  Erman's  /^/t*  in  Atuiimt  Hgyft,  published  by  MacmillAii.  The 
same  house  also  publishes  Ktrkp<itrick's  Warhurtonian  Lectures  on  the  Minor 
Propkits.     Two  more  volumes  of  Canon   Liddon's  writings  an*  to  be  soon 
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published  by    Longmans:    Lectures  and   Essajts,  and    The  EpistU  to   tke 
Romans. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  omens  of  the  many  movements  id  Uiese  days 
whoee  purpose  is  to  draw  Christians,  and  especially  youn^  Christians,  into 
active  work,  is  the  aitention  which  is  being  given  to  systematic  Bible  slucly  as 
n  means  of  Christian  growth.  The  Golden  Rule  is  piihlishing  a  scries  of 
Bible  studies.  The  Silver  Cress,  the  organ  of  the  King's  Daughters,  is 
publishing  a  scries  of  condensed  studies  on  the  early  Christian  Church,  and 
the  Baptist  YeiuKff  People,  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union. 
Iws  begun  a  series  of  studies  in  the  life  of  Christ,  by  Rev.  O.  C.  S.  Wallace. 
of  Toronto.  The  Ycitng  Men' s  Era  h&s  for  some  time  published  studies  in 
the  Bible  as  one  of  its  regular  departments.  All  this  is  aside  from  regulai 
and  systematic  Sunday  School  publications. 

There  is  no  Christian  body  in  Jerusalem  which  is  so  strong  as  the  Greek 
Church.  Of  late  years  Russian  influence  has  been  pushing  its  way  here  with 
vigor,  and  producing  marked  results.  To  the  traveler,  the  most  obvious 
pnxif  of  this  is  in  the  new  and  fme  Russian  buildings  which  form  prominent 
landmarks  in  the  Holy  City.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Russians  arc 
using  their  influence  for  srholarly  purposes  as  well.  'I'hc  Russian  Palestine 
Society  has  recently  published  a  series,  to  be  composed  of  three  volumes, 
entitled  Analecta  Hierosolymitama.  This  consists  of  unpublished  texts  from 
the  libraries  of  Jerusalem.  Most  are  of  a  patristic  nature,  but  many  arc  oC 
medixval  origin  and  interest.  All  are  Creek.  The  same  society  has  also 
published,  in  four  volumes,  a  detailed  catalogtic  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Patriarchal  Library  in  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  new  books  announced  are  the  Hibbard  Lectures  far  iSq3,  by 
Claude  G.  Monlcfiorc,  M.  A.  These  lectures  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
all  students  of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  movements  of  th« 
day.  Mr.  .Montctiore  is  a  Jew,  and  has  treated  in  these  lectures  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  religion.  What  makes  this  treatment  of  especial  interest 
is  the  fact  that  he  accepts  without  reserve  the  results  of  critical  research  on 
the  Old  Testament.  What  result  is  this  to  have  on  the  religious  position 
of  a  Jew  ?  To  a  Chrislian,  the  division  of  the  Hcxateuch  is  by  many  held  to 
be  a  matter  of  secondary  iirportanre.  But  to  a  Jew.  must  it  not  be  in  every 
way  a  vital  matter?  What  becomes  of  the  details  of  the  Jewish  ritual? 
What  becomes  of  the  Jewish  creeds  ?  In  a  word,  what  becomes  of  Judaism 
itself  ?  It  is  these  questions  which  make  this  forthcoming  book  of  interest  to 
all  whose  sympathy  is  capable  of  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
pioblcms  of  their  own  creed. 


Booh  l^cvicwa. 


Thf.  Revisers*  Greek  Text  :  A  Critical  Examination  of  Certain 
Readings,  Textual  and  Marginal,  in  the  Original  Greek  of  the 
New  Tesuinent,  adopted  by  the  late  Anglo-American  Kcviscrs. 
By  Rev.  S.  W.  Wfiitney,  A.  M.  Boston :  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co. 
3  vols.    VoL  I,  pp.  361,  Vol.  II,  pp.  350. 

The  problem  which  this  book  discusses  is  one  well  worthy  of  careful  inves- 
tigation. It  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  without  argument  that  the  Greek 
text,  adopted  by  the  New  Tesument  Revisers  of  1881,  is  at  every  point 
conccL  To  ic-examine  the  evidence  on  which  they  based  their  conclusions, 
including  also  new  evidence  which  has  come  to  light  in  the  little  more  than  a 
decade  since  they  did  their  work,  and  intelligently  to  criticise  their  conclusions 
is  10  render  a  valuable  service  to  students  of  the  New  Tesiaiiieni.  This  is 
the  task  to  which  Mr,  Whitney  has  set  himself.  His  book  gives  proof  of  Urge 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  evidence  and  of  a  good  degree  of  insight.  After 
an  introduction  in  which  be  clearly  indicates  what  the  general  character  and 
tendency  of  the  body  of  the  work  is  to  be,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
Revisers'  text  or  their  marginal  rcadtng  in  nearly  six  hundred  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  usually  comparing  with  it  the  text  of  the  Common  Version. 
The  tendency  of  the  author's  arguments  is  pretty  constantly  toward  the  con- 
clusion that  the  revisers  have  in  a  multitude  of  cases  erred,  chiefly  throufjh 
giving  an  undue  weight  of  authority  to  a  certnin  few  very  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  that  they  have  as  a  consequence  adopted  un  erroneous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text.  This  conclusion  repeatedly  reached  in  particular  rases,  is  made  to 
support  the  doctrine  that  textual  questions  ought  to  be  settled,  not  by  appeal 
10  the  supposedly  superior  authority  of  any  manuscript  or  maouscripts.  but 
rather  in  the  main  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  internal  evidence  to 
each  individual  case.  As  between  internal  evidence  based  on  the  probability 
that  the  .Scripture  author  would  write  this  or  that,  und  that  based  on  probability 
respecting  the  conduct  of  a  scribe  in  transcribing,  Mr.  Whitney  lays  special 
stress  upim  the  fonner.  There  runs  through  his  discussion  a  thread  of  depre- 
ciation of  such  manuscripts  as  the  Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Codex  Ephrsemi  Syri  Rescrijitus  and  the  Regius  Parisicnsis.  The  student  of 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  will  easily  see  that  he  sympathiics 
with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Scrivener  and  Dean  Burgon  rather  than  with  those  of 
Dr.  Hort.     The  author  docs  scant  justice  to  the  method  of  internal  evidence 
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of  jgroups.  As  respects  the  genealogical  method  more  strictly  so-called,  it  is 
only  by  an  occasional  passing  phrase  thai  the  reader  Icams  that  the  author 
has  even  so  much  as  heard  of  it.  His  reticence  may  be  due  lo  the  desire  to 
avoid  technical  terms,  but  the  book  seems  to  show  also  that  the  author  has 
never  really  apjjrecialed  the  force  of  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  method 
which  he  ignores.  Mr.  Whitney  has  given  us  a  valuable  and  even  acute  dis- 
cussion of  the  "internal  evidence  of  readings"  in  a  large  number  of  New 
Testament  [>assages;  and  for  this  the  book  is  to  be  cordially  welcomed.  A 
discrimin.-iting  reader  will  he  constrained  in  a  number  of  instances  la  agree 
with  Mr.  Whitney  as  against  the  revisers;  and  even  assent  though,  perhaps, 
not  with  the  hcartmcss  that  the  author  would  desire,  lo  his  contention  that  the 
agreement  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  ancient  manuscrip.5  is  not  entitled  to 
the  weight  commonly  given  to  it  by  Wcstcoit  and  Hon.  Bat  we  cannot  our- 
selves either  expect  or  desire  that  the  book  should  pcnuadc  any  scholar  to 
abandon  the  genealogical  method  and  rely  wholly  or  mainly  on  internal 
evidence  of  readings.  Neither  could  we  advise  the  student  of  the  Revised 
Version,  who  has  not  investigated  the  subject  of  textual  criticism  to  accept 
Mr.  Whitney's  conclusions  unqucstioningly.  Probably  he  would  do  belter  to 
rely  on  the  Revised  Version  alone,  than  to  commit  himself  wholly  to  Mr. 
\\'hitncy,  who  would  certainly  in  many  instances  lead  him  (]ULle  astray. 

By  the  insertion  of  both  ihc  Greek  text  and  the  Knglish  translation,  the  book 
is  adapted  to  be  used  both  by  the  Greek  scholar  and  the  English  student.  The 
style  is  clear,  and  despite  tbe  somewhat  technical  character  of  the  discussion, 
the  reader  is  carried  along  by  interests  in  the  subject.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  work  admirably.  E.  D.  B, 

An  IfrrRonucTiOK  to  the  Study  ok  the  Books  or  thk  New  Tb-stament,     By 
John  U.  Ken,  A.  M.,  Potter  of  the  Cenlral  Prctbyterian  Church  at  Rock  l&lukd, 
11).     With   an   Introductory  Note  by   Prnfes&or  Benjamin   B.  Warficld.   D.   D. 
Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.     pp.  j;)^.     f  1.50. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  book  as  this,  coming  from  the  source  it  does,  is 
a  gratifying  fact.     It  shows  that  average  Christian  congregations  can  be  inter- 
ested in  discussions  that  arc  commonly  supposed   to  belong  exclusively  to 
theological  seminaries,  or  to  minisicnal  circles,     It  shows  furthermore  that 
pastors  are  found  who  do  not  begrudge  the  time  and  labor  for  preparation 
which  such  discussions  imperatively  demand.     The  author  is  a  busy  pastor, 
and  the  volume  has  grown  out  of  a  )>eries  of  sermons  originally  addressed  to 
his  own  people.     Accordingly,  the  treatment  is  popular  mther  than  technical. 
While  he  has  consulted  the  leading  recent  works  in  this  department,  he  has 
not  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced  from  conservative,  not  to  say  traditiooat, 
views  by  the  undue  Influence  of  great  names.     The  main  facts  are  clearly 
stated,  and  with  ample  fullness  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom 
the  book  was  written.     The  reader  will  find  the  analyses  of  the  various  New 
Testament  books  helpful,  though  one  could  wish  that  they  had  been  prepared 
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This  is  a  book  thai  emr  Svbdir  Scteol  tMchcr  AmM  md.    tt  Mlvm 

L*  diScjtat  plan  tsom  itat  oC  noM  ~ Help*."    It»  aim  b  10  fiv*  ta  k  clnu-t 

l^caoaecttd  my  the  seniBg  «(  each  paaiage  and  th«  vanotu  Irafftihtjffc,  rcHniuMt 

or  other,  that  uay  l^tjnutcly  be  drawn  from  the  trxt.     The  alMm})!  b  liol 

made  10  deduce  ^  Cbristun  doctrine  fnMn  aar  sii^lc  iiWMgi,  but  mcK 

lesson  is  treated  in  a  commaa- sense  way,  which  is  very  comnMHkUat     Th« 

teacher  that  has  studied  the  ordinart'  bcl{»  will  often  find  himself  lual  in  Iht 

'delula  of  exegesis  and   illustration.     Rut  in  thit  hook  he  will  rind  the  )eft«on 

well  stimmcd  up.  its  teachings  and  their  general  bcvinga  M\d  appUcUkna 

plainly  indicated,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  his  clan  with  the  coiuclou»> 

ness  of  power  that  contcs  from  the  mastery  of  a  subject  in  tta  RfWltar  tvtalloni 

,JU  well  as  in  its  details.     About  fifty  men,  pastors  or  profeaion,  have  hnd  a 

Flfart  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.     The  work  in  llicteforc  varied,  but  II 

is  all  good.     A  reverenl.  healthy,  scholarly  tone  pervadca  the  book.     Then 

are  many  sermons  here  that  are  models  of  cxpoailor)-  preaching.     Ono  It  tun 

prised  that  a  style  of  sermoniiing  which,  it  was  thought,  was  out  nf  faalilno, 

should  be  so  well  represented  as  is  in  this  volume,  O,  J,  1'. 
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The  Old  and  Neiv  Testament  Student 


FEBRUARY.   189J 


Men.  evcrjiiFherc,  preach  the  need  of  a  broader,  deeper  study 
of  the  Bible.  Sucli  preaching  implies  that  the  study  of  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  so  broad  and  deep  as  it  might  be.  and  that  a 
better  study,  on  the  part  of  those  who  study,  will  accomplish 
something  which  the  ordinary  study  of  the  present  time  does  not 
accomplish.  

Is  IT,  then,  possible,  to  do  a  better  kind  of  work  than  that 
which  is  now  being  done  ?  To  secure  the  data,  upon  the  basis 
of  which  to  answer  this  question,  we  may  examine  the  pupils 
who,  for  years,  have  frequented  the  Sunday  Schools,  in  which  the 
Bible  forms  the  chief  subject  of  consideration,  from  which,  in 
mostcases,  they  come  forth  with  an  ignorance  of  the  most  common 
facts  and  the  simplest  truths  that  ts  astounding.  Or  we  may 
reach  higher  and  investigate  the  work  of  the  multitude  of  col- 
leges scattered  throughout  the  land,  called  and  rc])resentcd  to  be 
Christian  colleges,  in  which  so  little  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  taught^ — and  that  little  so  poorly  taught  —  as  to  make  the 
word  "Christian,"  as  thus  applied,  in  very  truth  a  misnomer. 
Or,  going  still  higher,  we  may  question  the  ministers,  on  every 
side  of  us,  who  have  spent  years  of  special  study  in  the  theolog- 
ical seminary,  and  yet  have  failed  to  catch  either  ihe  spirit  or 
the  method  of  a  real  3ible  study.     Wherever  we  turn,  we  meci 
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the  confession,  not  infrequently  uttered  in  bitterness  and  with 
reproach,  that  time  has  been  spent  and  is  being  spent  in  a  kind 
of  work,  which,  when  done,  is  of  so  little  real  value  as  not  to 
seem  worth  having  done.  The  teachers  in  no  other  department 
of  study  have  (ailed  so  conspicuously  in  doing  their  duty.  The 
leaders  have,  beyond  peradventure,  been  mis -leaders,  and  upon 
them  must  rest  the  responsibility  for  the  present  situation.  It 
only  remains  for  them  to  recognize  the  condition  of  things,  and, 
by  a  new  and  better  directed  effort,  to  assist  in  doing  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  long  since. 


But  what,  after  all,  will  be  gained,  if  this  broader  and  deeper 
study  should  come  to  prevail  ?  Many  answers,  at  once,  are  sug- 
gested.    Let  us  select  two,  or  at  most,  three. 

This  Bible  of  ours  is  a  great  storehouse  of  fundamental  truth  ; 
and  truth,  as  it  is  here  presented,  is  multiform  and  many-sided. 
It  is  difficult,  even  at  the  best,  not  to  mistake  a  part  of  truth  for 
the  whole,  —  one  side  of  it,  for  the  complete  representation.  A 
partial,  one-sided  conception  must  exist,  where  study  is  not  deep 
and  broad:  and  this  imperfect  conception  will  disappear  only  in 
so  far  as  we  do  broad  and  deep  work.  Uiwn  a  true  conception 
of  God,  of  Mis  plans  for  the  uplifting  and  saving  of  man,  of  the 
principles  which  should  regulate  man's  life,  everything  depends. 
Will  the  world  ever  come  to  God.  when  those  who  claim  to  know 
him  best,  know  him  wrongly  ?  Will  the  life  of  man  ever  become 
that  ideal  life  of  which  men  of  old  spoke,  so  long  as  even  its 
leading  characteristics  are  in  doubt  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance  ;  one.  an  ignorance  which 
thinks  that  it  knows,  the  other,  an  ignorance  which  has  discovered 
its  lack  of  knowledge.  Fur  the  first,  men  to  whom  opportuni- 
ties arc  given,  dt:servc  rebuke;  the  second  is  an  ideal  toward 
which  all  should  aspire.  The  study  of  the  surface  leads  to  the 
first;  the  deeper  study,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  produces 
the  second.  The  dogmatism  so  current  is  the  dogmatism  of  an 
ignorance,  at  once  blind  and  conceited.  Deeper  study  lets  in 
the  light  and  thus  enables  us  to  see.  This  seeing  reveals  so 
much  which  before  lay  hidden,  that  the  knowledge  we  possess 
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IS  tnfioitesimaJ  comparKl  mith  that  which  tsbc^-ood.  Humil- 
increases  with  even,-  increment  of  knowledge;  and  the 
greater  the  humiUty.  the  nearer  we  approach  the  source  of 
all  knowledge. 

If  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  and  if  that  Word  is  worthy 
of  its  Author,  there  must  be  in  it  an  inexhaustible  depth  of  mean- 
ing to  which  no  superficial  work  will  ever  attain.  What  an 
estimate  those  place  upon  it.  who,  whether  by  word  or  action, 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  these  are  truths  which  may  be  com- 
prehended at  a  glance.  Such  representations  are  little  short  of 
blasphemy ;  the  harm  they  do  is  almost  irreparable.  It  is  only 
deeper  study  which  can  counteract  such  baneful  influence.  Why 
[should  men  not  say,  concerning  a  thing  so  easily  obtained,  Of 
what  value  is  it  ? 

I.*t  us  have  a  higher  sort  of  study  of  the  Bible,  that  we  may 

better  know  God  and  what  he  desires  of  us  ;  that  we  may  place 

what  we  know  in  proper  relation  to  what  we  do  not  know  ;  that 

iwe  may  show  our  appreciation  of  the  heights  and  depths  of  the 

'revelation  which  God  has  made  to  us, 


Granting  now  the  lack,  granting  also  the  need,  what  may  we 
do  to  bring  about  a  better  stale  of  things?  It  is  here  that  the 
real  diflficultv  meets  us.  Shall  we  dare  to  make  suggestions? 
Why  not  ? 

Forthi  work  oftfte  Sunday  School — ( i )  There  should  be  a  plan, 
comprehensive  to  be  sure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  logical  and 
systematic.  This  plan  should  be  of  such  nature  as  to  permit  the 
doing  of  general  work,  but  it  should  not  make  the  doing  of 
special  work  impo.ssiblc.  (2)  The  purpose  of  the  work  should 
not  be  to  apply  what  the  teacher  fondly  im:igincs  to  be  the  teach- 
ing of  a  certain  fragment  of  Scripture,  but  rather  to  place  forever 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  section  of  the  sacred  trxith  itself.  (3) 
The  spirit  characterizing  the  work  should  be  thai  of  earnest  seek- 
ing after  truth,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  it  when  found,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spirit  which  mote  commonly  prevails, 
viz.,  that  which  decides  beforehand  what  is  the  truth  and 
then  ])roceeds  to  foist  the  same  upon  the  first  unlucky  portion 
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of  Scripture  which  chances  to  present  itself.  (4)  The  method 
should  l>c  flexible,  adjusting  itself  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  case,  a  method  based  upon  sound  pedagogical  princi' 
pics,  and  calculated  to  arouse  interest  and  incite  thought.  (5) 
The  teaching  should  be  done  by  those  who  know  at  least  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  subject-matter  they  arc  supposed  to  teach. 
This  surely  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  Better,  a  thousand  times, 
no  teacher,  than  one  whose  work  docs  only  injury.  The  time 
is  coming,  unless  soon  a  change  is  brought  about,  when,  in  the 
interests  of  a  true  mental  discipline,  an  outcry  must  be  raised 
against  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School.  It  is  possible  in  one 
hour  of  bad  teaching  to  do  the  child's  mind  an  injury  which  five 
hours  of  good  teaching  will  not  remedy. 

For  the  College — ( i )  An  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible;  clectives  should  be  offered  adapted  to  the 
different  stages  of  advancement.  (2)  This  work  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  of  mathematics,  nor  in  those 
of  the  professor  of  English  literature.  What  do  tkey  know  about 
the  Bible?  They  have  given  it  no  special  study.  It  would  be  just 
as  appropriate  to  ask  the  professor  of  French  to  teach  astron- 
omy. The  work  can  not  be  distributed  around,  as  is  the  custom 
in  certain  institutions.  The  subject  is  worthy  to  occupy  the 
time  and  thought  of  one  who  has  only  this  work  to  do;  and  to 
do  it,  the  instructor  should  have  special  preparation.  The 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  college  is  a  "  new  calling."  Let  men 
prepare  themselves  to  take  it  up.  (3)  Men  who  are  to  preach 
may  perhaps  postpone  this  work  until  they  enter  upon  their 
professional  training  ;  but  men  whose  purpose  it  is  to  take  up 
business,  or  the  practice  of  law  or  of  medicine,  should  be  shown 
that  their  best,  indeed,  their  only  chance  to  do  a  work  mani- 
festly most  desirable,  is  that  which  is  thus  offered  them.  These 
men,  (itlcd  by  college  training  and  thus  equipped,  will  help 
make  Sunday  School  work  something  different,  (4)  In  brief, 
let  the  Bible  receive  the  place  in  the  college  course  demanded 
by  its  great  importance.  Let  it,  at  least,  be  given  equal  dignity 
with  each  of  the  score  or  more  of  subjects  which  taken  together 
make  up  the  modern  curriculum. 
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tn  thr  TTuoiogUal  Stminary  only  one  thing  need  be  asked  for; 
that  granted,  everything  else  needful  will  follow.  Opportunity 
should  be  given  the  man  who  is  preparing  himself  to  preach  the 
Word,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it.  The  present  system,  practi- 
cally a  universal  system,  requires  of  the  student  an  equal  amount 
of  work  in  each  of  five  or  more  departments.  The  knowledge 
thus  gained,  is  of  necessity  superficial  in  all  tlie  subjects 
studied.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  the  factsclearly  show,  for 
any  but  the  most  extraordinary  man  to  do  really  good  work  in  so 
many  departments,  in  all  of  which  the  same  demands  are  made. 
In  the  graduate  courses  of  our  univcrsittcs,  students  arc  encour- 
aged to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  one  or  two  subjects. 
With  such  concentration,  results  worthy  of  recognition  are 
obtained.  If  there  is  to  be  deeper  study  in  the  seminary  on  the 
fiart  of  those  who  are  to  be  our  preachers,  a  study  which  shall 
be  continued  in  the  pastorate,  time  must  be  allowed  fur  the 
inauguration  of  such  study.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  our 
preachers,  while  in  the  seminary,  should  do  special  work  in  the 
Biblical  de|)artmcnts ;  but  it  is  necessary*  that  a  proportion  of 
them  have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  if  they  so 
desire.  It  is  better  for  them  to  do  only  general  work  in  four 
departments  and  special  work  in  one  than  to  do  general  work 
in  all. 

There  are  many  other  things  to  be  said.  We  may  not  for- 
get, that,  after  all,  the  greater  world  of  humanity  never  sees  the 
inside  of  cither  Sunday  School.  College  or  Seminary.  These 
arc  the  most  sadly  neglected  of  all,  and  these,  of  alt,  need  most 
our  help.  What  can  we  do  to  guide  them  to  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Sacred  Scripture?  This  is, 
indeed,  a  question  which  will  stagger  us.  Hut  it  must  be 
answered.  It  will  furnish  the  subject  for  our  thought  at  another 
time. 


THE  NFAVLY  DISCOVERED  APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPEL  OF  PETER.- 


B^  l&jmc  H.  Uall.  Ph.D. 
MelrupuliUn  Mawuni,  New  York  Citjr. 


Last  month  a])pcared  for  the  first  time  in  print,  in  Vol.  i., 
fascicle  ix.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Arch^eolog'ical  Mission 
at  Cairo,  the  nculy- discovered  fragment  of  the  lost  Gospel  of 
Peter,  as  transcribed  by  M.  U.  Bourianl,  The  jiublication 
would  seem  to  be  somewhat  tardy,  as  the  parchment  manuscript 
from  which  it  is  extracted  was  found  in  a  Christian  tnmb  at 
Akhmim.  the  ancient  Panopolis.  in  Upper  Egypt,  duringthe  win- 
ter of  1886-87.  In  the  opinion  of  the  transcriber  the  writing 
is  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  nor  later  than  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era.  The  same  volume  has  yielded  a  large  portion  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch  in  Greek,  and  a  fragment  of  an  Apocalypse 
which  M.  Bouriant  provisionally  identified  with  the  lost  Apoca- 
lypse of  Peter.  The  manuscriot  is  now  in  the  Gbizeb  Museum  at 
Cairo. 

As  soon  as  the  fascicle  of  the  Memoirs  containing  these  frag- 
ments of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  arrived  at  Cambridge 
in  England, — on  the  very  day, — the  text  of  the  Gospel 
fragment  was  reprinted  at  the  University  Press  under  the 
editorshi|)  of  the  Rev,  H.  H.  Swete,  whom  we  all  know  as  the 
editor  of  the  manual  Cambridge  Septuaglnt  now  appearing;  and 
in  three  days  thereafter,  on  the  20th  of  November,  a  lecture  upon 
the  Gospel  was  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Christ's  College,  by  Mr. 
J.  Armitage  Robinson.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Montague 
Rhodes  James,  fellow  of  King's  College,  who  had  made  special 
study  of  this  Apocalypse,  and  foretold  in  large  measure  what 


*  Keail  nt  the  meeting  of  tbe  Society  of  Biblical  Lilerature  and  Exegenx  at  New 
York,  Dec.  29,  i&ga. 
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Is  contents  would  prove  to  be  when  found,  lectured   on  the 
Apocalyi>se.  ' 

This  paper  was  begun  when  I  received  and  had  only  the  text 
as  edited  by  Mr.  Swetc ;  and  much  that  I  would  say  has  since  < 
been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  also  said 
some  things  that  had  not  occurred  to  mc.  One  point  1  consider 
so  thoroughly  made  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  James,  that  I 
shall  spend  no  lime  upon  it ;  that  is,  these  fragments  are 
undoubtedly  portions  of  the  lost  Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  sever- 
ally, of  which  we  had  already  heard;  and  not  at  all  a  later 
fabrication.  Mr.  James  had  already  found  some  extracts  from 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  it  is  general Iv  stated  by  writers  hitherto, 
that  no  extracts  have  been  preserved  from  the  Gospel ;  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  disagree  with  them. 

The  chief  account  of  Peter's  Gospel  which  we  have  from 
antiquity  is  a  letter  of  Scra])ion  ])rcscrvcd  by  Huscbius  (Hist. 
Ecctes.  vi.  12).  Scrapton  was  Bishop  of  Antioch  from  about 
A.  D.  190  to  203 ;  and  his  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Rhossus  in  Cilicia.  I  give  it  here  in  Wcstcott's  translation  (Hist. 
Canon  N.  T.,  390,  391):  "We  receive  both  Peter  and  the  other 
A(K>stles  of  Christ  ;  but.  as  experienced  men,  we  reject  the  writ- 
ing falsely  inscribed  with  their  names,  since  wc  know  that  wc 
did  not  receive  such  from  our  fathers.  Still,  1  allowed  the  book 
to  be  used,  for  when  I  visited  you  I  supposed  that  all  were 
attached  to  the  nght  faith ;  and  as  I  had  not  thoroughly  exam- 
ined the  Gospel  which  they  brought  forward  under  the  name  of 
Peter,  I  said:  If  this  is  the  only  thing  which  seems  to  create 
petty  jealousies  among  you,  let  it  be  read.  But  now  since  I  have 
learnt  from  what  has  been  told  me  that  their  mind  was  covertly 
attached  to  some  heresy,  I  sliall  be  anxious  to  come  to  you 
again ;  so  brethren  expect  mc  quickly.  But  wc,  brethren,  hav- 
ing comprehended  the  nature  of  the  heresy  which  Marcianus 
held  —  how  he  contradicted  himself  from  failing  to  understand 
what  he  said,  you  will  learn  from  what  has  been  written  to  you  — 
were  able  to  examine  [the  book]  thoroughly  having  borrowed  it 
from  others  who  commonly  u.se  this  very  Gospel,  that  is  from 
the  successors  of  those  who  first  sanctioned  it,  whom  we  call 
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Docetae  (for  most  of  [  Marcianus']  opinions  belong  to  their  teach- 
ing); and  to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  its  contenls  agrees  with 
the  right  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  though  some  new  injunctions 
are  added  in  it  which  wc  have  subjoined  for  your  benefit." 

To  this  Swetc  adds  the  text  of  the  other  pas-sages  where  the 
book  is  mentioned,  viz.:  Origen's  Comm,  in  Matt.  t.  x.  17: 
Eusebius'  mention  (H.  E.  tii.  3)  of  the  fact  thai  it  is  not  received 
by  the  Catholics;  Jerome's  statement  {D(  fir.  JHustr.  i.)  that  it  is 
repudiated  among  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and  Thcodorcl's  say- 
ing {Hacret.  Fab.  ii.  i)  that  the  "  Nazarxan  Jews  are  those  who 
honor  the  Christ  as  a  just  man,  and  have  made  use  of  the 
so-called  Gospel  according  to  Peter." 

I  will  now'givca*transIation  of  the  Gospel;  following  mainly 
Swete's  text,  but  noting  occasional  differences  (punctuation  or 
reading)  adopted  by  Robinson.  I  have  not  seen  the  text  of 
Bouriant ;  but  it  is  very  well  spoken  of  by  both  Swetc  and  Robin- 
son, who  give  his  variants  from  their  own  in  foot-notes.  Very 
few  of  these ^perhap-s  none — bear  internal  evidence  of  being 
more  probably  correct  than  the  text  I  use. 


GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    PETER. 

.  .  .  but  of  the  Jews  no  one  wa!>hc<l  his  hands,  nor  did  Ilcrod,  nor  one  of 
his  judges,  even  of  tliase  who  were  minded  to  wash.  Pilate  rose  U|>,'  ajod 
then  Herod,  the  King,  commands  the  Lord  to  be  taken,  saying  to  tbcm.  What 
1  commanded  you  to  do,  do  ye  to  him. 

And  there  had  romc  thither  Joscjih,  the  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  the  Lord, 
and,  knowing  th;it  they  are  alwnt  to  cnicify  him,  he  cime  to  Filate  and 
begged  the  body  of  the  Lord  for  burial.  And  Pilate  sent  to  Herod  and 
begged  his  body :  and  Herod  &aid.  Brother  Pilate,  even  though  no  one  had 
begged  him.  we  would  bury  him,  since  a  Sabbath  is  drawing  nigh  ;  for  il  is 
written  in  the  law  thiit  the  t<uii  shiill  not  go  down  upon  one  that  has  been 
slam  before  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  —  their  feast. 

And  they  took  the  Lord  and  pushed  him  as  they  mn,  and  said,  Let  us 
drag  away*  the  Son  of  God,  since  wc  have  obtained  authority  over  liini.  And 
ihey  clothed  him  in  purple  and  set  him  upon  the  judgment -seal,  saying, 
Judge  righteously,  King  of  Israel.  And  one  of  them  having  brought  a  crown 
of  thorns  put  it  upon  the  head  of  the  Lord,  and  others  standing  by  spit  in  his 

*A  revisicM)  of  that  previously  puhti»hcd  l>y  Or.  Hull  iu  die  Independent.     \Ed^ 
'  RMnson  :  And  when  they  were  mindtd  to  w-ash,  Pilate  rose  up, 
'Thia  is  an  cmeiidatiun  by  J.  Rendel  Hanii.     Swele  ha*.  We  have  found 
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face  (or,  eyes),  and  others  buffeted  his  cheeks,  others  j>ricked  him  with  a 
reed,  and  some  scourged  him,  saying.  With  such  honor  as  this  Ictus  honor 
the  Son  of  Ciod, 

And  they  brought  two  malefactors,  and  crucified  the  Lord  between 
ttiem ;  but  he  himself  was  siteni,  as  having  no  pain.'  And  when  they  set  up 
the  cross,  they  wrote  upon  it,  This  is  the  King  of  Israel.  And  having  laid 
bis  garments  before  him  they  divided  thciii,  and  cast  lot  for  ihem.  But  a 
certain  one  of  those  malefactors  reviled  them,  saying,  We  have  huffcrcd  thus 
because  of  the  evil  deeds  which  we  did ;  but  this  one  because  he  came  as 
Saviour  of  men.  Wherein  has  he  wronged  you  ?'  And  enraged  at  him  they 
commanded  that  his  legs  should  not  be  broken,  in  order  that  he  might  die  in 
torture. 

And  it  was  noon,  and  darkness  prevailed  over  all  Judea  ;  and  they  were 
troubled,  and  were  in  distress  lest  the  sun  should  go  down  while  he  was  still 
alive  ;  for  it  is  written  that  to  them  the  sun  shall  not  go  down  upon  one  who 
has  been  slain.  And  onfc  of  ihem  said,  Give  him  to  drink  gaJl  with  vinegar; 
and  they  mingled  and  gave  it  him  to  drink.  And  they  fullilted  all,  and 
completed  their  sins  upon  Iheir  own  head.  And  many  went  about  with 
lights,  thinking  that  it  was  night;  and  some'  stumbled.  And  ihe  Lord  cried 
out,  saying.  My  Power,  My  Power,  thou  hasi  forsaken  me  1  and  thus  saying, 
he  himself  also '  was  uken  up. 

And  at  the  ninth*  hour  the  vnil  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  rent  in 
twain.  And  Chen  they  withdrew  the  nails  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and 
laid  him  upon  the  earth;  and  the  whole  earili  quaked,  and  there  became 
great  fear.  Then  the  aun  shone,  and  it  was  found  to  be  the  ninth  hour.  But 
Ihe  Jews  were  g'^d,  and  they  gave  his  body  lo  Joseph,  (hat  he  might  bury  tl, 
since  it  had  been  se«n  *  Iiow  niany  good  deeds  he  had  done.  And  he  look  the 
LoTd  and  washed  hini  and  wrapped  him  in  fine  linen,  and  brought  him  into 
his  own  sepulchre  called  the  Garden  of  Joseph. 

Then  the  Jews  and  ihe  elders  and  the  priests,  seeing  what  mischief  Ihcy 
had  done  10  themselves,  be^an  lo  bewail  and  to  say.  Woe  for  our  sins !  the 
judgment  is  at  hand,  and  the  end  of  Jerusalem!  But  I,  willi  my  com- 
pMitoos,  was  grieved,  and  wounded  in  our  understanding  we  hid  ourselves; 
£or  we  were  sought  by  ihem  as  malcfnciors  .ind  as  wishing  10  bum  the  tem- 
ple. And  besides  all  this  we  were  fasting,  and  we  sat  mouminir  and  weeping 
night  and  day  nntil  the  Sabbath.  Bui  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  and  elders 
gathered  together  with  one  another,  and  — having  heard  that  the  whole  peo- 
ple are  murmuring  and  beating  their  breasts,  saying.  If  at  his  death  such 
most  great  wonders  have  come  to  pass,  see  how  righteous  he  is — the  elder* 
were  afraid,  and  came  to  Pilate  entreating  him  and  saying,  Give  us  soldien 


*  Robinson :  But  wherein  has  this  one  wronged  you  by  cuning  as  the  Saviour  of 
Btn  ?  "Rohinxon  omits  mme.  'Kobm&an  omitj  himself  also. 

■Robinson:  And  at  tliesanic.    ^Kubtnioa  ukcs  this  actively:  Since  he  had  seen. 
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that  we  may  f^ard  his  tomb  for  three  days,  lest  his  disciples  come  and  steal 
him  away,  and  ibe  people  suppose  that  be  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  do 
us  mischief.  And  Filalc  gave  them  the  centurion  Pctrooius  with  sol- 
diers to  g^uard  the  sepulchre.  And  with  them  came  elders  and  scribes  to  the 
loiiib,  and  lolliny  agrcat  stone,  with  the  centurion  and  ihe  soldiers,  together 
ail  Uiose  who  were  there  laid  it  upon  the  door  of  the  tumb,  and  smeared  upon 
it  seven  seals,  and  pitched  a  lent  there  and  kept  guard.  But  early  in  the 
mominR.  when  the  Sabbath  was  dawning,  there  came  a  multitude  from  Jeru- 
salem iind  the  region  about,  that  they  might  see  the  tomb  that  bad  been 
sealed. 

But  in  the  niglit  in  which  the  Lord's  day  dawned,  while  the  soldiers  were 
keeping  guard  two  by  two  according  lo  their  watch,  there  came  a  great  voice 
in  heaven,  and  ihey  saw  the  heavcnsopcned.and  two  men  descending  thence, 
with  great  splendor,  and  standing  iil  Uie  sepulchre.  And  th.-il  sinne  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  door  railed  away  of  itself  and  withdrew  to  one 
side,  and  the  sepulchre  w.is  opened,  and  both  the  young  men  went  in. 
Those  soldiers,  then,  seeing,  awoke  the  centurion  and  the  elders,  for  they  also 
were  present  keeping  guard ;  and  when  ihey  had  related  what  Ihey  saw, 
again  they  see  go  oui  from  the  sepulchre  three  men,  and  the  two  holding 
upright  the  one.  and  a  cross  following  them  :  and  of  the  two  the  head  reach- 
ing  to  heaven,  but  of  him  that  was  held  upright  by  them.'  the  hand  extending 
above  the  heavens.  And  they  heard  a  voice  out  of  the  heavens,  saying,  Thou 
didst  preach  lo  them  that  are  asleep.  Ami  answer  was  heard  (rcim  the  cros«, 
Yea,  They  consulted  lUerffore  one  with  another  to  go  away  and  show  these 
things  to  Pilate.  And  while  they  were  yet  considering,  there  appcnragain 
the  heavens  opened,  and  a  certain  man  descending  and  going  into  the  tomb. 
Seeing  this,  the  centurion  and  his  band  hastened  by  night  to  Pilalc,  leaving 
the  tomb  which  ihey  were  guarding,  and  related  everjthing  which  they  had 
seen,  in  gre.it  distress  and  saying.  Tnily  he  was  a  son  of  God.  Pilate  answered 
and  said.  I  am  clear  from  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  was  what 
seemed  best  lo  you.  Then  all  cnmc  fnr»'ard  and  entreated  him  and  besought 
to  command  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  to  say  nothing  of  what  tliey  had 
seen  ;  for  it  is  better,  they  say.  for  w%  to  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  sin  before 
God,  .ind  rot  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  pcopSc  of  the  Jews  and  be  stoned. 
I^Iate  therefore  rommanded  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  to  say  nothing. 

And  at  dawn  of  Ihe  Lord's  day  Mary  Magdalene,  a  disciple  of  the  Lord 
([who]  afraid  because  of  the  Jews,  did  not  at  Ihe  tomb  of  Ihe  Lord  that 
which  women  are  accustomed  to  do  for  the  dead  and  those  beloved  by  them), 
taking  her  friends  with  herself  came  to  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid.  And 
they  feared  lest  the  Jews  should  see  them,  and  they  said.  Though  indeed  in 
that  day  in  which  he  was  crucified  we  were  not  able  {/.  e.,  allowed)  to  weep 
and  bewail,  yet  now  over  bis  tomb  that  we  may  do.     But  who  will  roll  att-ay 

*  KabiiuKMi :  but  of  hiju  that  was  ied  by  their  hand. 
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for  as  al»o  the  stone  that  is  laid  upon  the  door  of  his  tonib.  so  that  we  ma)' 
enter  in  and  sit  dowQ  beside  bim.  and  do  that  which  is  fitting  ?  For  the 
stone  wxs  ^^reat.  and  we  fear  lest  some  one  see  us.  Aiid  if  we  be  iiol  ;ib1c, 
although  wc  may  throw  upon  the  door  that  which  wc  bring  in  remembrance 
of  bim,  we  shall  weep  and  bewail  until  we  come  to  our  house.  And  going 
away  they  found  the  sepulchre  opened ;  and  going  on  they  stooped  down 
there,  and  they  sec  there  a  young  man  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  sepulchre, 
fair,  and  clothed  with  a  most  brilliant  robe,  who  said  to  them,  Why  have  ye 
come?  Whom  seek  ye?  Is  it  that  crucified  one  ?  He  is  risen  and  gone 
away ;  but  if  ye  do  not  believe,  stoop  down  and  see  the  place  where  he  lay, 
titat  he  is  not  [there] ;  for  he  has  risen  and  gant  away  thither  whence  he  was 
sent.  Then  the  women  were  afraid  and  fled.  And  it  was  the  last  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  many  went  out  [from  Jerusalem],  returning  to  their 
homes  as  the  feast  came  to  an  end. 

But  we  the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord  wept  and  grieved,  and  each  one, 
grieving  at  what  had  happened,  departed  to  his  own  house.  But  I  Simon 
Peter  and  Andrew  my  brother  took  our  nets  and  went  away  to  the  sea;  and 
there  was  with  us  Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,  whom  the  Lord  .  .  . 

A  word  or  two  with  rc^rd  to  the  vocabulary  and  phraseology 
of  the  fragment  is  now  in  order. 

A  few  words  seem  to  be  new ;  at  least  not  found  in  the 
lexicons.  One  is  cmtvpMxxuv,  near  the  beginning  (the  usual  one 
is  trravfiou)',  another  '\&  awavv^m^  (from  ^irai'uuj),  a  compound  with 
an  intensive  meaning;  another  is.  axtXoiuyry^,  a  verb  of  which  we 
have  the  noun  at  least,  if  not  the  aiijective.  Here  is  to  be  men- 
tioned the  very  rare  Aax^.  which  is  used  by  Justin  Martyr  in  a 
like  connection.  There  are  uncommon  meanings  of  familiar 
words,  but  it  is  scarcely  wortli  white  to  enumerate  them 
now. 

Otherwise  the  composition  is  full  of  words  and  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  four  canonical  Gospels;  and  with  respect  to  the 
distortions  and  additions  in  the  narrative,  wc  cannot  prove  that 
they  are  taken  from  any  known  source,  or  have  any  other 
character  than  mere  amplifications  or  changes  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment narratives.  There  occur — and  these  may  be  seen  noted  in 
the  margin  of  Robinson's  text — expressions  taken  from  or  cer- 
tainly suggested  by  each  one  of  the  four  canonical  Gospels, 
where  the  particular  Gospel  that  is  the  source  has  no  parallel  in 
either  of  the  other  tliree.     Besides  this  are  abundant  passages 


suggested  by  language  or  portions  of  narrative  common  to  more 
than  one.  or  to  all :  and  there  arc  also  expressions  very  near  to 
some  in  the  Kpistte  to  the  Kphesians.  and  to  the  passage  i  Peter 
ill.  ig.  Robinson  finds  also  reasonable  support  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  harmonistic  source  of  tins  Gospel  of  Pclcr,  and  is 
inclined  to  lay  some  light  stress  on  its  agreements  with  the  sup- 
posed Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  Hut  I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  sure 
that  we  have  Tatian  complete  enough  or  pure  enough  to  base  an 
argument  on  such  an  agreement ;  and  I  should  rather  fall  back 
upon  the  simplicity  and  artless  shape  of  the  composition,  and  its 
coincidence  with  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  hitherto 
lost  Gospel,  as  well  as  its  just-mcnlioncd  apparent  source,  for 
proof  of  its  antiquity  and  identity.  Uut  if  the  Tattan  considera- 
tion be  admitted,  it  furnishes  a  date  to  our  book  earlier  thah 
A.D.  170.  Other  matters,  not  yet  fully  investigated,  may  push  its 
lowest  possible  limit  at  least  ten  years  earlier.  But  its  use  of  the 
four  Gospels — or  of  a  harmony  or  diatessaron — shows  no  differ- 
ence in  estimate  among  the  four;  no  difTerence  in  period  or  in 
acceptance  between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptisls ;  nor 
docs  it  at  all  countenance  the  supposition  of  any  Ur-evangriium 
still  in  use  in  its  day,  such  as  we  so  often  feel  must  underlie  the 
Synoptists ;  nor  docs  it  at  al!  countenance  the  hypothesis 
that  Murk's  Gospel  was  based  on  the  (lost)  Gospel  of 
Peter. 

That  this  fragment  is  Docctic,  seems  plain  from  several  con- 
siderations. First,  the  passage,  "  But  he  was  silent,  since  he  had 
no  pain,"  can  not  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  the  utterance 
of  one  of  that  sect.  So  again,  aUhough  the  gall  and  vinegar  arc 
mentioned,  the  word  "  I  thirst  "  is  omitted  ;  most  naturally ;  for 
if  true,  it  subverts  all  Docctism.  Yet  the  composer  of  this  gospel 
had  to  exscind  it  from  the  middle  of  a  passage  otherwise  almost 
exactly  taken  from  the  words  of  John.  But  the  most  startling 
passage — based  evidently  on  the  view  that  the  Divine  Christ  came 
down  to  the  human  in  form  of  a  dove  at  the  baptism,  and 
departed  from  him  on  the  cross — is  the  rendering  **  My  Power, 
My  Power,  thou  hast  forsaken  me."  Saying  nothing  about  the 
propriety  of  this  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Psalm — which  indeed 
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is  that  which  Eusebius  gives  {Dem.  Ev.,  x.  8).  in  correcting 
Aquila's  "  My  Strong  One  " — the  writer  of  this  t>ook  had  to  do 
it  in  the  face  of  the  interpretation  o£  the  Evangelists ;  and  that 
too,  although  we  concede  that  he  must  have  had  a  text  read- 
ing i(A/  instead  of  i>^.  Here  again  we  sec  a  trace  of  the  early 
period  of  the  coinjiosilion ;  for  while  the  earlier  Docctac 
believed  in  a  Divine  Christ  in  a  human  body,  the  later  ones 
denied  the  reality  of  the  body. 

This  paragraph  about  the  "  Power,"  it  should  be  said,  is  the 
only  one  ever  in  print  before ;  having  been  published  in  an  article 
by  Harnack  in  the  TexU  und  Untersuckungen  something  like  a 
year  ago ;  but  it  attracted  little  notice,  nor  was  it  of  itself  enough 
to  show  the  world  that  anything  of  value  had  been  found.  The 
passage  ts  a  fearful  perversion  botl)  of  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm, 
where  the  "  Power"  can  only  be  the  Divine  Being;  and  of  the 
whole  scope  of  the  four  Gosp<.*ls  (especially  Luke's),  and  of  the 
Acts ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  "  power,"  with  which  Christ  was  endued, 
then  left  him  and  ascended  to  heaven,  whereupon  "he  also  him- 
self was  taken  up"  thither. 

The  question  of  the  New  Testament  text  witnessed  by  the 
readings  found  in  this  composition  it  would  be  premature  to 
touch  at  present.  I  myself  am  not  persuaded  that  all  the 
allusions  arc  precisely  those  which  others  take  for  granted ;  and 
therefore  cannot  as  yet  assent  to  all.  But  they  alt  show  an 
ancient  text.  Nor  are  all  its  seeming  misintcrjiretations  to  be 
condemned  as  inventions.  For  instance,  where  it  is  said  "  and 
they  set  him  on  the  judgment -seat,  saying,  Judge  justly.  King  of 
Israel."  there  is  evidently  allusion  to  John  xix.  13,  where  Pilate, 
as  we  have  it  in  our  English  version,  "  brought  Jesus  out  and  sat 
down  on  the  judgment -seat."  But  here  cert.iin  eminent  divines 
have  rendered,  "  and  set  him  on  the  judgment  seat ;"  and,  of 
itself,  that  rendering  is  perfectly  legitimate,  besides  being  a  con- 
sonant preliminary  to  Pilate's  saying  to  the  Jews,  "  Behold  your 
King." 

As  to  other  matters  showing  the  standpoint  of  Ihc  composer 
of  this  Gospel,  and  along  with  it.  that  of  the  sect  for  whom  he 
wrote  it,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  author  was  no  Jew  nor  lover 
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of  the  Jews,  and  rather  inclined  to  excuse  Pilate.  The  "unleav- 
ened bread  "  is  "  their  feast ; "  not  thi  feast ;  and  this  note  struck 
at  the  opening  of  the  fragment  rather  increases  in  volume  to  the 
end.  Pilate  is  represented  as  practically  subordinate  lo  Herod, 
as  ready  to  bury  Jesus'  body,  and  as  a  friend  of  Joseph.  But 
more  than  one  of  later  apocryphal  writings  seem  inclined  to 
whitewash  Pilate.  Fctronius,  by  the  way,  the  name  of  the 
centurion  here,  is  the  name  of  a  disciple  of  Peter  in  the  Acts  of 
Hermione ;  but  in  the  other  apocr}-phal  writings  the  centurion  is 
Longinus. 

I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  note  the  perversions 
and  amplifications  here  made  of  the  narratives  of  our  four  Gos- 
pels, nor  to  try  to  deduce  parallels  from  the  later  apocryphal 
writings.  But  here  and  there  an  amplification  occurs  which  is 
known  of  old  in  our  Gospel  manuscripts  or  versions.  The  "  Woe  *' 
cried  out  by  the  Jews  finds  its  parallel  in  the  current  Tatian  and 
in  Ephraim's  Commentary  thereon  ;  the  Curetonian  Syriac  has  it, 
added  to  Luke  xxiii.  48.  in  this  form:  "Woe  to  us!  What  is 
thisl  W'oc  to  us  from  our  sins!"  One  Latin  codex  (S.  Germ, 
g.)  has :  '*  Va  nobis,  quae  facta  sunt  hodie  propter  peccata  nostra; 
propinquavit  aiim  desolatio  Hierusaiem"  (that  is,  "Woe  to  us,  the 
things  which  have  come  to  pass  to-day  because  of  our  sins;  for 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  is  come  nigh). 

The  descent  into  Hades,  so  prominent  in  ancient  and  much 
modern  Christian  belief,  seems  to  have  been  fully  accepted  here. 
The  remarkable  coincidence  in  thought  of  the  passage,  *'  Thou 
didst  preach  to  them  that  arc  asleep,"  with  one  interpretation  of 
I  Peter  iii.  19.  strikes  the  reader  at  once.  Yet  there  is  no  ftllcd- 
out  picture  of  Hades,  or  of  the  descent  thereto,  such  as  is  to  be 
read  in  sundry  compositions.  But  one  thing  I  note  which  I 
have  not  seen  noted  elsewhere.  The  cross  following  the  three  com- 
ing out  of  the  tomb  reminds  us  of  the  use  of  the  cross  in  the 
descent  to  I  lades  as  recited  in  the  "  Strophes  of  the  Passion  "  in 
the  Syriac  Antiochene  liturg)'  of  the  feast  of  the  cross.  "  Thou 
didst  ride  the  cross  when  thus  wentcst  forth  to  bruise  the  armies 
of  the  powers."  In  this  Gospel  he  would  seem  to  be  coming 
back  with  that  steed  following.    The  Syrian  idea  of  the  descent 
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into  Hades  is  like  that  of  Luther  and  others,  ancient  and 
modern:  to  meet  and  overcome  the  powers  o£  the  Devil  in  his 
stronghold,  as  well  as  liberate  the  prisoners.  In  the  third  part 
of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodcmus  the  narrative  of  the  preaching,  and 
of  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  is  given  at  length ;  the  latter 
being  divided  off,  or  punctuated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  closing 
verses  of  Psalm  xxiv.  from  **  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  *'  to 
the  end ;  the  gates  and  everlasting  doors  being  the  ancient  and 
mighty  ones  of  Hades'  and  Satan's  stronghold,  and  Jesus  the 
King  of  Glory.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  Adam  in  a 
g1orio.se  manner  upbraids  5tatan  with  questions  about  what  he 
has  gained  by  bringing  about  the  crucifixion;  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  the  means  of  release  from  Hades  and  the  entrance  into 
Paradise;  and  the  cross  itself  is  left  set  up  in  Hades  as  an  ever- 
lasting sign  uf  victory.  But  the  only  actual  cross  that  appears 
in  or  after  the  ascent,  is  one  borne  on  ihe  sliuulders  of  a  luwiy 
man,  who  meets  the  liberated  array  in  Paradise,  and  proves  to 
be  the  penitent  robber  crucified  with  Jesus. 

I  may  say  here  that  Robinson  translates  the  sentence  uttered 
by  the  voice  from  heaven  as  a  question:  "  Hast  thou  preached 
to  them  that  sleep?"  But  to  me  it  seems  much  finer  and  fitter  to 
take  it  as  a  declaration :  "  Thou  has  preached  to  them  that 
sleep."  And  response  was  heard  from  the  cross.  "  Yea !  '* 
Indeed  it  ts  hard  otherwise  to  explain  the  use  of  vmwo?  which 
properly  means  "obedience,"  "compliance,"  "submission,"  but 
is  best  translated  here  by  "  answer  "  or  "  rcsjjonse ;"  though  it  is 
the  answer  of  obedience,  beyond  a  doubt ;  a  response  of  homage. 

\Vc  may  add  just  one  observation  on  the  textual  testimony. 
The  passage  which  brings  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  is  full  of 
clear  traces  of  both  John  and  Mark ;  but  the  latter  cease  with  the 
abrupt  ending  of  Mark's  Gospel,  with  not  a  hint  or  trace  of  the 
laat  twelve  verses. 

There  still  remains  much  investigation  and  work  to  be  done 
with  this  fragment ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  work  and 
investigation  have  hardly  begun.  Nor  have  I  touched  here  upon 
a  multitude  of  interesting  points  that  present  themselves  at  the 
very  first  reading.     But  it  is  plain  that  this  is  a  fragment  of  the 
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old  Docetist  Gospel  attributed  to  Peter ;  that  it  links  in  with 
matters  in  every  direction  that  show  it  to  be  very  ancient :  that 
it  gives  clear  testimony  throughout  to  the  existence  and 
undoubted  acceptance  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  possibly  of  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  it  bears  the  usual 
historical  testimony  to  the  truth  that  is  found  in  the  mouths  of 
ancient  heretical  forgers. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  JUDAISM. 


ByOLiven  J.  Tiiatchcx, 
The  tfvtvenliy  ei  Chicatga, 


Of  all  ancient  religions,  Judaism  as  represented  by  the  Prophets 
was  incomparably  the  best.  No  other  religion  had  such  a  con- 
ception of  God,  His  lofty  and  upright  character,  His  majesty. 
His  compassion,  His  fatherly  lo\'c  for  men,  His  mercy,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  high  demands  for  holy  living  which  He  made  on 
all  who  would  be  His  people  and  enjoy  His  protection.  But  this 
high  conception  of  God  was  confined  to  one  little  people,  inhabit- 
ing a  small  province  and  having  little  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  More  than  that,  their  foreign  intercourse  was  so 
restricted  by  the  many  Lcvitical  rules  and  regulations,  that 
their  religious  influence  on  other  nations  was  practically  nothing. 
Evcr)'wherc  else,  there  was  polytheism,  varying  in  grade  from 
its  finest  and  noblest  forms  to  the  crassest,  most  degraded  and 
degrading.  What  advantage  was  it  to  the  world  that  the  Jews 
had  a  better  religion,  since  the  Levitical  law  was  a  barrier  that 
prevented  all  communication?  It  looked  as  if  the  heathen  were 
to  be  excluded  from  having  any  share  in  the  religious  truth 
in  which  Israel  was  so  rich.  The  heirs  of  the  prophets  were 
by  no  means  inclined  to  share  their  holy  inheritance  with  the 
unclean  heathen  about  them. 

But  there  can  be  no  lasting  monopoly  in  truth.  Deep  and 
wide  as  was  the  gulf  thai  separated  the  heathen  from  the  Jews, 
It  could  be  bridged.  In  spite  of  the  separation,  many  means 
of  contact  and  channels  of  communication  were  furnished  by 
"the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora." 

Abraham,  their  great  forefather,  was  himself  a  wanderer  and 
in  this  respect  he  had  many  imitators  among  his  children.  For 
centuries  the  Jews  had  been  spreading  beyond  Palestine.  A 
constant  stream  of  emigrants  was  overflowing  its  boundaries  in 
all  directions.      At    this  time  there  was  scarcely  a  city  in  all 
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the  world  that  did  not  have  Jews  among  its  inhabitants.  There 
were  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  lands  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates;  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  them.  Alexandria  in 
Egj'pt  was  divided  into  five  districts  or  wards,  two  of  which 
were  occupied  by  Jews.  In  the  Nile  Delta,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  more  than  a  million  Jews.  Along  the  coast 
of  North  Africa  they  were  everywhere  at  home.  The  towns 
and  cities  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  contained  Jewish  colonies. 
In  Rome  there  were  probably  thirty  thousand  of  them.  The 
Jew  was  ubiquitous. 

Hut  in  their  wanderings  and  long  residence  in  foreign  lands, 
they  had  undergone  a  most  important  change.  If  a  ]>aradox  be 
allowed,  they  were  not  only  Jews,  they  had  also  become  Greeks, 
and  consequently  were  neither  Jews  nor  Greeks.  They  produced 
a  new  culture,  a  new  civilization,  composed  of  the  best  elements 
of  Judaism  and  of  Hellenism.  The  civilization  of  the  Jews  was 
in  many  respects  very  narrow  and  limited,  but  in  others  lofty 
and  imposing.  Its  ideal  was  the  knowledge  and  perfect  obedience 
of  the  law  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
monotheistic  and  intensely  religious.  The  Greek  civilization 
was  far  wider  and  more  varied.  It  was  great  in  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  But  its  type  was  not  religious  and  moral,  but 
intellectual  and  a^thctic.  This  new  Hellenistic  civilization  was 
a  union  of  the  two.  It  got  its  religion  from  Judaism,  its 
philosophy  and  its  learning  from  the  Greeks. 

These  Jews  had  no  thought  of  becoming  anything  else  than 
Jews.  They  were  not  sensible  of  any  change.  They  did  not 
feci  that  there  was  any  difference  between  them  and  their 
brethren  in  Palestine.  They  kept  up  their  connection  with  the 
Holy  Land.  Every  year  tlioiisands  of  them  made  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem,  which  still  remained  for  them  the  Holy  City,  the 
only  place  where  they  could  acceptably  offer  sacrifice.  They 
regularly  sent  their  yearly  contributions  to  the  temple,  and, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  they  went  in  person  to  attend  one  of 
the  yearly  feasts.  Besides  this,  they  took  their  law  with  them, 
and  wherever  they  went,  they  met  every  Sabbath  to  study  it. 
Wherever  there  were  Jews  there  was  a  synagogue.      So  by  all 
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these  means  Ihcy  kept   in  touch  with  their  brethren  and  the 
traditions  of  their  fathers. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  lived  among  heathen  and  were  com- 
pelled to  associate  more  or  less  intimately  with  them.  Thej 
were  brought  into  close,  daily  contact  with  those  who  were  their' 
superiors  in  refinement  and  culture.  The  Jewish  mind  has 
always  shown  a  good  deal  of  alertness  and  receptivity.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  remain  insensible  to  all  the 
beauties  of  the  culture  about  them.  Es]K;ciaIly  the  fine  specula- 
tions and  teachings  of  the  philosophers  attracted  them,,  for  they 
seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  their  Scriptures,  and  even  in- 
deed, to  express  the  same  truths  .seen  from  a  different  point  o( 
view. 

They  held  to  the  truth  of  their  religion ;  they  tried  to  keep 
the  law,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  Pharisees. 
They  honored  their  father  Abraham,  and  Moses.  liut  they 
came  into  contact  with  people  who  had  not  Abraham  for  their 
father,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  yet  possessed 
much  truth,  were  virtuous  and  upright,  pursued  noble  ends,  and 
lived  blameless  lives.  A  problem  was  thrust  on  them  which 
they  had  to  solve.  Will  these  good  people  be  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  simply  because  they  arc  not  Jews?  Their 
good  sense  in  the  end  gave  them  the  answer.  It  led  them  to 
distinguish  between  the  truths  and  the  form  in  which  the  truth 
was  expressed.  Not  the  letter  of  the  law  was  the  important 
thing,  but  the  religious  and  moral  truth  which  it  taught.  To  be 
a  son  of  Abraham  was  a  good  thing,  but  truly  to  fear  and  honor 
God  was  far  better.  To  observe  the  Mosaic  distinctions  of 
clean  and  unclean  was  impurtant,  but  the  necessary  thing  was. 
to  preserve  a  clean  heart  and  live  a  pure  life.  In  ether  words, 
here  was  a  liberal  movement  among  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora 
which  was  entirely  different  from  the  Phariseeism  of  Palestine; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  added,  much  superior  to  it;  for  it  was 
a  movement  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  the  form  to  the 
contents,  from  a  religion  of  rites  and  ceremonies  to  a  religion 
of  the  heart. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  things  in  Jewish  literature  is  the 
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unshaken  confidence  that  they  have  the  one  true  God,  who  will 
not  tolerate  the  worship  of  anything  else.  They  learned  this 
with  great  difficulty,  but  they  learned  it  well,  and  it  has  been 
to  them  a  source  of  unlimited  strcni^th  which  centuries  of 
persecution  and  oppression  have  not  exhausted.  While  appre- 
ciating the  good  that  existed  among  the  heathen,  they  never 
ceased  to  abominate  their  idolatry.  Their  zeal  for  God  led  them 
to  become  missionaries  to  the  heathen  about  them.  We  do  not 
think  of  the  jews  as  a  missionary  people,  but  they  have  had  a 
moat  interesting  missionary  period.  For  some  centuries  Judaism 
made  earnest  efforts  to  become  a  universal  religion,  to  convert 
the  world  But  she  was  finally  driven  from  the  mission  field 
by  Christianity,  which  proved  to  be  a  too  powerful  rival ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  Judaism  drew  back  from  the  freer  movement 
and  settled  down  into  a  rigid,  legal  orthodoxy.  In  other  words, 
Phariseeism  prevailed  over  Hellenism. 

The  Judaism  of  Palestine  was  never  attractive  to  the  heathen 
and  hence  was  not  a  good  missionary  religion.  Their  refusal  to 
eat  swine's  flesh  led  Juvenal  to  speak  of  Palestine  as  the  land 
"  where  the  long  practiced  clemency  allowed  the  hogs  to  reach 
a  ripe  old  age."  They  observed  the  Sabbath,  it  was  said,  because 
they  were  lazy  and  wished  to  shirk  work.  Since  they  had  no 
statues  in  their  temples  and  synagogues,  they  were  charged  with 
the  foolishness  of  worshiping  the  clouds.  Above  all,  the 
heathen  were  offended  that  the  Jew3  assumed  a  superiority  and 
refused  to  associate  with  them  because  they  were  I^vitically 
unclean.  So  for  many  reasons  the  Jews  were  despised  and  even 
hated. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  Jew  could  hope  for  little  success 
in  his  missionary  efforts.  But  it  must  be  remembered  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  jews  in  the  Diaspora  were  the  real  mission- 
aries, and  that  they  were  already  undergoing  a  radical  change 
in  their  attitude  to  the  ceremonial  taw.  Conse^juently  their 
desire  to  make  converts  led  them  to  present  only  the  most 
attractive  features  of  Judaism  to  the  consideration  of  their 
hearers.  They  took  from  the  Old  Testament  a  few  great  ideas, 
//i€  esscnhals  of  their  religion,  and  laid  all  emphasis  on  these. 
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In  the  first  place,  they  held  strongly  to  the  truth  that  there  is 
but  one  God.  They  thereby  introduced  into  the  natural  world, 
into  history,  and  into  religion,  the  principle  of  unity.  Th« 
heathen  thought  of  the  world  as  the  play -ground  of  malicious 
gods  and  spirits,  which  were  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  play  some  mad  prank  in  the  realm  of  nature,  cross  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  some  other  god,  or  inflict  an  injury  on  some 
unsuspecting  and  helpless  mortal.  To  the  thoughtful  heathen 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  learn  that  there  is  one  all -wise  and 
powerful  God,  who  made  and  controls  the  universe. 

And  then  the  lofty  conception  of  God  which  was  presented, 
was  attractive.  He  was  so  great  and  majestic,  so  high  and 
spiritual,  that  it  was  an  offense  even  to  try  to  represent  Him 
by  anything  material.  No  picture  or  statue  was  allowed;  such 
things  could  only  hinder  and  not  help  the  mind  in  its  attempt 
to  conceive  of  Him  and  His  glory. 

They  made  much  of  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state.  This  God,  so  just  and  holy,  is  interested  in 
His  creatures  and  will  reward  or  punish  each  one  according  to 
his  life.  The  upright,  the  pure  and  noble  will  receive  at  His 
hand  the  rewards  for  their  conduct,  while  to  the  wicked  will  be 
meted  out  the  just  punishments  for  their  disregard  of  His  holy 
will. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  deepest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  is  the  sense  of  ill  desert  before  God.  The  conscience  is 
oppressed  and  burdened,  and  longs  for  some  sure  way  of  concili- 
ating an  oScndcd  God.  The  soul  longs  for  certainty  in  religious 
matters.  The  current  philosophy  of  the  day  was  doing  much  to 
awaken  and  deepen  this  sense  of  sin.  People  felt  their  religious 
needs  as  never  licforc.  t)f  all  ancient  religions,  Judaism  offered 
the  most  satisfying  symbolical  rites  and  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion, and  the  most  comforting  assurances  of  the  merciful  and 
forgiving  character  of  God.  In  one  sense,  these  Jews  in  the 
Diaspora,  were  the  true  successors  of  the  Prophets,  for  like  them 
they  disregarded  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  taught  that  a  humble 
and  penitent  heart  and  a  blameless,  helpful  life  are  what  God 
requires. 
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Of  the  personal,  individual  labors  of  these  missionaries,  their 
conversations,  arguments,  exhortations,  and  pleadings,  we  know 
almost  nothing  fiir  they  found  no  biographer.  But  of  their 
burning  zeal  and  far-reaching  activity  we  can  form  a  gtx>d  estimate 
if  wc  look  at  their  literary  productions.  They  made  use  of  every 
known  form  of  literature  to  recommend  Judaism  and  make  its 
teachings  known.  For  three  centuries  they  produced  a  rich  and 
varied  missionary  literature.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  in 
detail,  but  we  should,  at  least,  take  a  brief  review  of  its  most  im- 
portant features.  It  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  showing 
their  missionary  zeal  and  the  change  which  Greek  influences  had 
produced  among  them. 

They  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Greek. 
That  was  by  no  means  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, they  had  the  heathen  also  in  view.  Just  as  the  Scriptures 
are  now  translated  into  various  languages  and  used  as  means  of 
advancing  the  missionary  work,  so  the  Old  Testament  was 
rendered  into  Greek  that  the  heathen  might  more  easily  learn  the 
religion  of  Israel.  Some  expressions  that  would  be  offensive  to 
Greek  taste  and  conceptions,  were  omitted  or  altered,  and  various 
changes  were  made,  all  of  which  sprang  out  of  one  motive,  the 
desire  to  make  their  religion  more  attractive  to  the  heathen. 

To  further  the  same  purpose,  they  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  in  which  they  were  explained  in  accordance  with  the 
best  teachings  of  the  philosophers,  and  to  please  the  Greek  taste. 
They  did  not  ask  what  the  literal  meaning  of  a  passage  is,  but 
by  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  derived  from  it  what- 
ever teaching  they  desired.  For  instance,  the  story  of  the 
creation  was  given  in  philosophical  form.  The  command  to 
abstain  from  swine's  flesh,  it  was  said,  is  not  to  be  understood 
literally.  God  ha<l  not  intended  that  it  should  be,  but  He  had 
meant  thereby  to  leach  that  they  should  not  associate  with  those 
who  are  like  swine,  brutish  and  impure  in  character.  In  this 
way  they  got  rid  of  all  the  troublesome  commands  in  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  at  the  same  time,  made  it  appear  to  be  a 
most  wise  and  ingenious  piece  of  legislation,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  practical  wisdom. 
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Closely  akin  to  these  commentaries  were  their  philosophical 
works,  inasmuch  as  these  were  often  based  on  some  section  of 
scripture,  or  at  least,  treated  the  Old  Testament  as  the  source 
of  all  philosophy.  The  same  allegorical  method  was  used,  and 
Moses  and  the  prophets  were  made  to  appear  as  the  true  philoso- 
phers, with  whom  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  others  agreed  in  so 
far  as  they  had  uttered  the  truth.  In  this  way  the  first  place 
and  the  highest  honors  were  vindicated  to  Judaism.  These 
philosujihicat  works  all  have  this  characteristic  wliich  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  namely : 
they  all  have  a  practical,  moral,  and  religious  object  in  view. 
The  Greeks  pursued  knowledge  for  its  own  sake ;  the  Jews,  for 
the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  character  and  life.  They 
made  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  religion,  for  it  was  its  function 
to  make  men  better,  to  help  them  to  a  truly  religious  life. 

The  Jews  were  proud  of  their  history.  They  believed  that 
God's  hand  was  visible  in  it  all.  Hence,  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  would  use  it,  too,  for  missionary  purposes.  And  so,  in  fact, 
we  find  that  a  great  many  histories  of  the  Jews  were  written,  in 
all  of  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  Chauvinism. 
They  all  pursued  the  same  end,  the  glorification  of  Israel.  They 
all  seek  to  show  that  the  Jews  have  worshiped  the  true  God 
who  has  cared  for  them  in  the  most  remarkable  way,  and  there- 
fore they  have  played  a  great  r61e  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
As  a  nation,  they  have  a  long  and  glorious  past,  because  they 
stand  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  God  of  all  the  earth. 

Epic  poctr)*  and  the  drama  were  also  used  to  acquaint  the 
heathen  with  Judaism,  and  to  fill  them  with  enthusiasm  for 
Judea's  history  and  religion.  As  Homer  had  sung  of  Troy  and 
her  fate,  so  Philo.'the  epic  poet,  wrote  the  history  of  Jerusalem 
and  her  kings  in  the  form  of  a  great  epic  poem.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  history'  of  Israel  was  dramatized. 
Just  as  the  Greek  dramatists  had  chosen  somegrcrat  and  decisive 
event  in  the  history  of  their  country*  for  the  subject  of  their 
greatest  dramas,  and  thereby  held  up  their  history-  for  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  so  the  Jews  competed  for  praise  and 
honor  for  their  land  by  presenting  its  history  in  the  same  fas- 


cinating  way.  We  have  fragments  of  one  of  these  plays  which 
was  called  "The  Exodus,"  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  a 
dramatization  uE  the  Biblical  story  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt. 
Thus  even  the  theater  was  compelled  to  assist  in  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Jews. 

But  they  found  opponents  who  attacked  them  and  made  many 
severe  charges  against  them.  That  shows  that  these  missionary 
efforts  were  so  strong  and  persistent  that  the  heathen  found  it 
necessary  to  defend  themselves  and  their  religion,  which  they 
did  by  attacking  the  Jews.  These  must  be  refuted,  and  so  we 
find  Jewish  apologists  writing  in  defense  of  their  religion  and 
people,  and  refuting  at  great  length  all  the  charges  made  against 
them.  Two  of  these  arc  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  Jews 
were  charged  with  being  a  modern  people,  without  a  history,  and 
consequently  they  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  To  disprove  that  they  put  forth  the  most  strenuous 
efTorts.  They  sought  for  ]>roofs  from  every  quarter  to  show 
that  they  were  as  old  as  any  of  the  peo])les  then  existing.  And 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Jews  had  been  the  source 
of  aU  culture  and  civilization.  For  Abraham  had  taught  the 
Egyptians  astrology.  Joseph  had  introduced  a  new  system  of 
irrigation  and  agriculture,  Moses  was  the  real  father  of  all  learn- 
ing, for  he  was  the  first  great  philosopher,  and  had  invented  the 
alphabet,  and  written  the  Pentateuch  which  was  the  greatest  of 
all  philosophical  works.  He  had  lived  long  before  any  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  derived  all  their  knowledge 
from  him,  without  giving  him  the  proper  credit. 

Not  content  with  all  these  efforts,  they  even  made  use  of 
forgeries  to  increase  the  reputation  and  authority  of  their  religion. 
The  Sibyls  were  mysterious  prophetesses  that  were  held  in  great 
reverence  by  the  heathen.  It  was  very  shrewd  on  the  part  of  these 
missionaries  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  to  propagate 
the  Jewish  faith,  for  anything  that  she  might  utter  would  at  once 
receive  the  most  ready  credence.  So  in  the  second  century  B. 
C,  wc  find  that  some  pious  Jew  wrote  a  work  which  purported  to 
be  by  a  Sibyl.  In  the  jirologue  she  was  made  to  say  that  she 
was  a  daughter  of  Koah(!),  that  she  had  been  with  him  in  the 
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ark  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  that  she  had  then  come  from 
Babylon,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  given  her  a  false  name.  She 
then  foretells  the  glories  of  Solomon's  kingdom,  and  really  gives 
in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  the  history  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Romans  down  to  about  the  year  140  B.  C  In  all  this 
the  leu's  are  represented  as  the  people  of  God,  to  whom  is 
promised  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  other  nations  arc  threatened 
with  destruction  unless  they  repent  and  join  the  Jews  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  These  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls  were  widely  read 
and  undoubtedly  had  great  influence.  Vergil  and  Tacitus  had 
read  them  and  made  use  of  them  in  their  writings.  Under  the 
^names  of  the  greatest  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  they  also 
[forged  poems  and  histories  in  which  these  arc  made  to  teach  the 
purest  Jewish  doctrines  and  sound  forth  the  praises  of  the  true 
people  of  God. 

This  is  certainly  enough  to  show  that  the  Jews  were  tremend- 
ously in  earnest  in  their  courts  to  convert  the  world.  Such  a 
varied  and  eager  missionary  activity  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  religion.  They  bade  high  for  popular  favor,  and 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  reach  the  heathen  masses.  Their 
efforts  were  not  without  success.  The  influence  of  the  Jews  on 
the  heathen  world  was  far  greater  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. Many  heathen  became  proselytes.  They  were  circumcised, 
observed  the  whole  law  and  lived  entirely  as  Jews.  These  were 
called  "proselytes  of  righteousness."  But  a  far  larger  number 
were  influenced  by  their  religious  teachings,  but  yet  hesitated  to 
take  this  important  step.  They  were  willing  to  observe  some  of 
the  law,  but  in  its  entirety  it  was  too  exacting  and  burdensome. 
Many  of  these  observed  the  Sabbath  and  some  of  the  rcquire- 
tments  in  regard  to  meats,  and  with  this  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied.     These  were  called  "God  fearing"  or  "devout."* 

But  there  were  many  that  were  influenced  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Jews,  who  refused  to  accept  any  of  these  burdensome  and 


'  These  and  liinllu  pbnues  were  used  to  designate  this  dus.     Thus  Comclins, 
Acta  X.3,  UcBUi^d  "a  devmit  man  and  one  that  fe«r«<l  God,"  Cf.  Acts  xui.50,  "the 
^derotil  wuRicn,"    xvi.14,  "one  that  (eared  God."      The»e  were  not  called  "proselytes 
the  gate ;"  this  phnue  was  applied  iimply  to  bealhco  who  lived  in  Palestine. 
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inconvenient  restrictions.  They  learned  much  from  the  Jews. 
We  might  even  say  they  got  the  true  religion  from  them.  They 
were  careful  to  receive  the  truth  and  to  frame  their  lives  in 
accordance  with  it.  But  the  ceremonial  part  of  Judaism  was 
repellent  to  them,  and  furthermore,  they  saw  that  it  was  not 
necessary. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influence  of 
the  Jews  on  the  heathen  was  great  and  good,  converting  many 
of  them  wholly  to  a  high  type  of  Judaism  and  giving  many 
others  a  better  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  character.  Every 
synagogue  was  as  a  light  set  in  a  dark  place,  and  about  each  of 
these  were  gathered  many  heathen  seeking  the  truth  and 
worshiping  with  more  or  less  purity  the  God  of  Israel.  The 
scattering  of  the  Jews  throughout  all  lands  was  in  this  way  a 
blessing,  for  they  were  instrumental  in  spreading  abroad  a 
higher  conception  of  God  and  purer  moral  standards,  thus  help- 
ing on  the  religious  education  and  development  of  the  world, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  Christianity. 
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The  intention  of  these  jwpers  is  twofold :  first,  to  give  from 
personal  investigation  some  information  upon  a  subject  of  much 
intrinsic  interest,  but  with  which  most  Americans  arc  compara- 
tively unfamiliar;  second,  to  be  of  practical  service  to  such  of 
our  own  clergy  or  students  of  thcologj'  as  might  be  glad  to  util- 
ise a  few  months  of  vacation  by  turning  their  steps  directly  toward 
Switzerland,  if  they  knew  how  easily  the  pursuit  of  chosen  studies 
and  the  stimulus  of  university  life  might  be  combined  with  a 
sojourn  among  the  very  foot-hills  of  the  Alps.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  Switzerland  simply  as  a  country  of  mountains 
and  lakes,  of  hotels  and  summer  tourists,  that  wc  forget  the 
possibility  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  German  thought  and  French 
clearness  and  incisiveaess  on  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and 
within  sight  and  easy  reach  of  the  glories  of  the  higher  Alps. 
Yet  this  possibility  exists,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  take  a 
necessarily  hasty  survey  of  the  theological  institutions,  and 
become  to  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  theological  instruct- 
ors of  a  land  as  marked  by  its  schools  and  intellectual  life  as  it 
is  by  its  lakes  and  mountains. 

Americans  are  so  familiar  with  university  life  in  Germany 
that  I  shall  spend  no  time  in  describing  features  common  to  both 
lands,  simply  premising  that  in  general  the  systems  of  the  two 
countries  are  the  same,  although  there  are  some  marked  varia- 
tions in  French  Switzerland  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 

The  first  fact  which  impresses  a  stranger  in  connection  with 
Swiss  theological  instruction,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  is  mournfully 
emphasized  by  the  professors  themselves,  is  the  number  of  the 
theological  schools.  I-eaving  entirely  out  of  the  account  the 
Catholic  university   of    Fribourg   and   the   training  school   at 
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Lucerne,  little  Switzerland  has  six  college  towns  with  nine  I'rot- 
estant  theological  faculties.  Basel,  Zurich,  Bern,  Geneva  aiid 
Lausajine  boast  the  possession  of  complete  universities  (f .  f.,  col- 
leges with  five  Faculties),  white  NeuchcLtcl  lacks  only  the  faculty 
of  medicine  to  raise  its  "academy"  to  the  same  rank.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  and  Eor  reasons  shortly  to  be  mentioned,  the  three 
last-named  cities  have  independent  theological  schools  of  about 
equal  importance  with  those  connected  with  the  universities. 

The  most  marked  division  is,  of  course,  that  of  language. 
French  Swit2erland,  or  "la  Suisse  Roma/ide,"  as  the  patriotism 
of  the  inhabitants  prefers  to  call  it,  is  almost  as  distinctively 
"romance  "  as  is  France  itself.  The  people  arc  tlioroughly  and 
enthusiastically  Swiss,  but  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  indicate 
that  one  is  still  in  a  country  where  the  German  element  is  strongly 
preponderant.  This  fact  draws  a  very  sharp  line  between  the 
schools  of  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Neuchdtel  and  those  of  Basel, 
Ziirich  and  Bern.  It  affects  both  the  form  and  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given  and  appears  even  in  the  university  calen- 
dar. Americans  coming  to  study  in  Switzerland  should  remember 
that  in  German  Switzerland  the  university  year  has  been  prac- 
tically  conformed  to  that  of  Germany,  so  thai  lectures  arc  given 
in  Basel  up  to  the  middle  of  July  and  in  Zurich  and  Bern  until 
the  first  of  August,  while  in  the  French  schools  all  lectures  stop 
at  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  the  independent  schools  clos- 
ing rather  earlier  than  the  others.  As  compensation  the 
semester  begins  somewhat  earlier  in  French  than  in  German 
Switzerland. 

But  the  dii?ercnce  docs  not  consist  simply  in  the  fact  that  the 
intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many and  those  of  German  Switzerland  has  compelled  the  latter 
to  abandon  their  old  midsummer  vacation  and  conform  their  ses- 
sions to  those  of  their  larger  neighbors,  while  the  French  schools 
have  been  subjected  to  no  such  pressure.  Neither  is  it  summed 
up  by  the  additional  fact  that  instruction,  is  given  through  two 
such  contrasted  mediums  as  the  French  and  German  languages. 
Apart  from  these  things,  one  can  not  pass  from  German  to  French 
Switzerland  without  feeling  that  the  difference  of  race  and  Ian- 
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gu2ge  makes  itself  vcnr  manifest  ta  tbougfat  ami  mental  attitude. 
The  theologians  of  U  Soisse  Romandc  are  entirely  neadr  to 
acknowledge  their  (^liga,tioiis  to  GcrmaB  scholarship,  and  jet 
they  feel  that  they  have  the  adv-ant^es.  as  veil  as  the  dxsadv-an- 
tages,  of  outsiders,  being  able  to  a^^ireciate  and  approfwiatc  the 
results  of  German  investigation  without  being  prejudiced  by  the 
rivalries  and  ant^onisms  of  the  different  theological  parties. 
Said  one  of  them  to  me,  "what  I  know  1  owe  to  Gennany,"  and 
)'et  he  felt  that  he  bad  little  sympathy  with  the  specific  issues 
which  divide  German  theologians  into  such  sharply  -  marked  fac- 
tions and  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  prevalence  of  any 
particular  "  tendency  "  as  such. 

Allied  to  this  distinction  of  race  and  langu^e  and  partly 
springing  from  it  we  should  expect  to  find  somewhat  marked 
differences  in  theological  attitude,  and  such  diSercnccs  do,  in 
fact,  exist. 

in  general,  the  French  theological  schools  are  decidedly  more 
orthodox  than  the  German.  This  does  not  exclude  decided 
differences  among  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  of  the  University  of  Geneva  is  much  more  liberal 
than  any  other  in  French  SwitzerUnd.  while  that  of  Basel  has 
long  been  more  conservative  than  those  of  Ziirich  and  Bern. 
Still  it  is  true  that  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  French  schools 
is  decidedly  more  conservative  than  is  that  of  those  in  German 
Switzerland.  The  French  professors  themselves  ascribe  this  to 
two  causes:  first,  to  the  Huguenot  influence  which  carried  into 
Switzerland  a  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  kindled 
by  the  tires  of  persecution  and  not  easily  to  be  extinguished; 
and,  second,  to  the  fact  that  ecclesiastical  questions  have  been  so 
forced  into  the  foreground  in  the  French  Protestant  cantons  that 
men  have  had  less  inclination  to  spend  their  strength  upon 
abstract  matters  of  dog'matics  or  critici.'^m.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  the  condition  of  things  in  French  Switzerland 
resembles  that  in  the  United  States  much  more  closely  than  doci 
that  in  the  German  cantons.  Indeed,  so  diverse  have  been  the 
developments,  ecclesiastical  and  theological,  in  the  two  sectionn 
of  this  miniature  republic  that  it  is  not  easy  fur  a  man  living  Hnd 
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thinking  in  the  one  to  enter  into  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  other.  I  should  scarcely  have  dared  to 
make  so  strong  a  statement  as  this  last  had  I  not  heard  it  as  the 
verdict  of  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  professors  in 
French  Switzerland. 

Another  division,  or  rather  subdivision,  must  be  noticed.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  university  towns  in 
French  Switzerland  have  each  two  theological  faculties,  one  con- 
nected with  the  state  school,  and  the  other  independent.  The 
history  of  these  independent  theological  seminaries  is  somewhat 
complicated,  but  some  reference  to  it  Is  necessary  to  any  proper 
understanding  of  the  present  state  of  theological  instruction  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

The  oldest  of  the  independent  schools  is  that  of  Geneva.  It 
had  its  origin,  in  1831,  in  a  reaction  against  the  rationalism,  or, 
more  strictly.  Soctnianism,  which  prevailed  in  Geneva  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  school  does  not  stand  in  organic 
connection  with  any  church,  but  was  established  by  the  SocUtf 
Avangt'iiqtt£,  through  which  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Protestant- 
ism of  France,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Switzerland. 

The  tuo  other  Lndejjendcnt  schools  arc  directly  connected 
with  the  hglise  Ubre  of  their  respective  cantons. 

In  the  canton  of  Vaud.an  arbitrary  radical  cantonal  government 
led,  in  1845,  to  the  secession  of  numbers  of  pastors  and  churches 
from  the  &giise  NaHonaU  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Vaud,  and  of  the  independent  theological  school  of 
Lausanne.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  secession  was  the 
refusal  of  many  pastors  to  read  from  their  jiuljiits  government 
proclamations  which  they  regarded  as  unworthy  of  the  place, 
and  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  discipline  them  for  their 
insubordination. 

In  the  canton  of  Neuchjltet  the  division  did  not  take  place 
until  1^73.  Here  the  churches  had  been  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  the  cantonal  government,  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  latter  to  nationalize  and  liberalize  them  which  led  to  the 
disruption.  The  first  step  was  the  sccuiarizalion  of  church 
property  and  the  introduction  of  complete  state  support,  but 
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the  principal  grievance  was  the  passage  of  a  law  exempting 
pastors  from  subscription  to  any  creed  whatsoever.  This  was 
regarded  by  the  evangelical  party  as  exposing  the  church  to  un- 
limited corruption  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  now  venerable 
Dr.  Frederick  Godet,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Ncuchdtel  and  of  the  "  Faculty  Ind^^ndrnte  de  Thdologk." 

This  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  free  theological  schools  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  we  may  expect  a  somewhat  sharp  dog- 
matic line  to  divide  them  from  those  which  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  This  is  notably  the  case  at  Geneva,  but 
also,  though  to  a  less  marked  degree,  in  La^usanne  and 
Neuch&tcl.  Indeed,  the  free  churches  and  the  free  theological 
schools  are  looked  upon  in  Switzerland  as  the  great  champions 
of  orthodoxy,  though  it  should  be  said  that  the  state  church  has 
rallied  wonderfully  during  the  last  decade  or  two,  and  that  the 
relations  between  the  different  faculties  are  now  quite  cordial ; 
while,  curiously  enough,  the  latest  charge  of  heresy  was  made 
against  one  of  the  elder  professors  of  the  free  school  at  Lausanne. 

Of  dogmatic  differences  in  German  Switzerland  nothing  need 
be  said  that  will  not  find  more  appropriate  place  in  connection 
with  the  individual  universities.  In  general  the  relationship 
ex-sting  between  the  universities  of  German  .Switzerland  and 
those  of  Germany  itself,  is  very  close.  Professors  arc  called 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  and  it  is  quite  the  custom  for  Swiss 
students  to  spend  one  or  more  semesters  in  one  of  the  large 
German  universities.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  theological 
professor  in  German  Switzerland  who  did  not  receive  part  of  his 
education  in  Germany. 

Turning  now  to  the  different  university  towns,  let  us  try  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  of  the  kind 
of  men  that  are  doing  it ;  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  which  the 
towns  themselves  offer  to  the  American  pastor  or  student  hav- 
ing a  few  months  or  a  year  at  his  disposal. 


BASEL. 

First  comes  the  venerable  university  of  llasel,  whose  founding 
antedates  by  thirty-two  years  the  discovery  of  America. 
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There  are  many  reasons  besides  that  of  anti(]uity  for  giving 
Basel  the  first  place.  The  city  itself,  Lying  just  across  the  Ger- 
man boundary,  is  the  first  Swiss  town  to  be  visited  by  the  tourist 
from  the  north  and  west,  and  althou^^h  it  has  belonged  to  the 
Swiss  confederation  for  almost  four  hundred  years,  still  both  the 
university  and  the  fine  old  Munster  with  its  quaint  but  beautiful 
cloisters  go  back  to  the  time  when  Basel  was  a  free  city  of  the 
empire.  Again,  its  low  location  renders  its  climate  in 
winter  and  early  spring  more  genial  than  that  of  the  higher 
Swiss  towns.  It  is  claimed  that  the  spring  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  in  Basel  than  in  Zurich. 

So  far  as  beauty  of  surroundings  is  concerned,  Basel,  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  jura  mountains  and  separated  by  them  from  the 
higher  Alps,  has  less  to  offer  than  anyof  the  other  university  towns; 
but  it  certainly  has  special  attractions  for  the  student  of  theology 
who  wishes  to  devote  his  time  closely  to  his  work.  Basel  is  the 
religious  and  theological  centre  of  German  Switzerland.  Its 
church  life  stands  unique  amid  the  IndLfference  of  so  many  Swiss 
cities.  Its  Mission  House  and  various  charitable  institutions  are 
widely  known.  The  same  characteristics  distinguish  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  the  one  university  whose  reputation  is  especially  con- 
nected with  its  theological  faculty.  Although  the  entire  number  of 
students  is  smaller  than  that  of  either  Zurich  or  Bern,  yet  it  always 
has  more  students  of  theology  than  both  the  others  combined. 

In  respect  of  doctrine,  Basel  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
stronghold  of  conservatism  for  German  Switzerland.  In  the 
matter  of  the  university  building,  it  is  still  abundantly  conserva- 
tive :  for,  while  the  students  of  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences 
have  ((one  to  more  modern  quarters,  the  lectures  on  philosophy 
and  theology  are  alill  f^iven  in  the  old  building,  whose  windows 
have  looked  down  upon  the  restless  Rhine  for  three  long  centuries. 
Even  the  instruction  imparted  in  tlic  ancient  lecture  rooms  is 
still  on  the  whole  more  orthodox  than  that  of  ZCrich  or  Bern; 
yet,  at  the  present  time  it  can  justly  be  said  that  both  the 
liberal  and  the  conservative  schools  of  German  theology  are  ably 
represented  in  the  Basel  faculty,  while  even  the  iertium  quid  of 
Ritschlianism  is  not  wholly  without  a  hearing. 


On  the  side  of  orthodoxy  one  needs  but  to  mention  the  name 
of  Conrad  von  Orelli.  who  is  so  well  known  in  America  through 
his  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah; 
and  whose  wiry  frame,  raven  hair,  clean  cut  features,  deep  voice 
and  impressive  utterance  seem  themselves  to  mark  him  out  as  a 
leader  among^  the  champions  of  an  inspired  Bible  and  a  super- 
natural Christ.  His  position  is  very  pronounced,  and  if  any  of 
us  arc  disposed  to  shake  our  heads  over  such  matters  as  his 
recognizing  the  double  authorship  of  Isaiah,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  remember  that  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  he  is  looked  upon 
as  the  representative  of  an  extreme  conservatism.  Prof.  OrcIIi 
was  born  at  Zurich,  and  is  now  forty-seven  years  old,  having  been 
a  full  professor  at  Basel  for  eleven  years,  lie  is  at  present 
Rector  of  the  university. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Dean  of  the  theological 
faculty,  Prof.  Bernhard  Duhm,  is  a  professor  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  Old  Testament  History  and  Exegesis,  and  is  in  almost 
every  rcsjjcct  the  exact  opposite  of  Prof.  Orelli.  The  contrast 
in  personal  appearance  is  as  great  as  that  in  theological  attitude. 
Prof.  Duhm  is  a  slight  man.  forty-five  years  old,  whose  bright 
reddish  gold  hair  covers  his  head  in  a  tangle  of  ringlets,  and 
whose  high  voice  is  soft  and  quiet,  while  he  speaks  with  little 
emphasis  but  with  the  most  painstaking  distinctness  uf  enuncia- 
tion. It  is  his  custom  to  dictate  very  carefully  a  few  paragraphs 
and  then  more  rapidly  to  amplify  and  explain,  intersjiorsing  an 
occasional  bit  of  quiet  humor  or  sarcasm.  He  is  evidently  a 
favorite  with  the  students,  has  himself  just  issued  a  commentaiy 
on  Isaiah,  and  was  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  older  professors  as 
*'  der  bedeulcndsU  Kopf"  in  the  faculty.  He  was  born  at  Bingum, 
in  Ostfriesland,  and  in  1889  was  called  to  Basel  from  G^ttingcn, 
where  he  had  been  extraordinary  professor  since  1877. 

With  reference  to  his  theological  attitude,  the  case  was  put  very 
concisely  though  somewhat  strongly  by  one  of  the  students.  I 
asked  him  how  Professors  Orelli  and  Duhm  compared  in  their 
theological  views,  and  he  replied  with  a  smile,  "They  are  just 
about  antipodes."  It  was  my  fortune  to  hear  the  closing  lecture 
of  his  course  on  Old  Testament  Introduction,  and  he  spoke  witli 


the  utmost  freedom  of  the  way  in  which  the  later  chroniclers  of 
Israel  wrote  history  as  they  imagined  it  must  have  been,  and 
with  very  little  conception  of  the  real  slate  of  aSairs,  or  even  of 
the  historic  possibilities. 

At  the  same  time  Prof.  Duhm  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  extreme  left  wing  even  at  Basel.  This  position  is 
probably  held  by  Prof.  Franz  Overbeck.  the  senior  member  of 
the  faculty^  a  man  now  fifty-five  3-cars  of  age,  whose  specialties 
are  Church  History  and  New  Testament  Exegesis.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  rapid  diction  and  quiet  humor  to  attract  special 
attention,  and  a  chance  hearer  might  have  little  idea  of  his  theo- 
logical position;  yet,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  radical 
theologians  in  Switzerland.  Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  studied 
in  Leipzig  and  Gfittingen,  and  has  been  full  professor  at  Basel 
since  1871.  Characteristic  of  his  attitude  is  the  title  uf  one  of 
his  publications,  viz.,  "  Concerning  the  Origin  and  Justification 
of  a  Purely  Historical  Treatment  of  the  New  Testament  Writings 
in  Theology" 

Another  man  who  belongs  emphatically  to  the  liberal  wing, 
and  who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  strongest  men  in  the 
faculty  is  Prof.  Paul  Wilhclm  Schmidt.  He  is  a  native  of  Berlin, 
a  man  of  powerful  frame,  with  black  hair  and  beard  and  a  huge 
moustache.  His  manner  is  very  impressive  in  the  class-room, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  hearty  and  cordial  in  personal  conversa- 
tion. His  specialty  is  New  Testament  Kxcgcsis,  and  in  his 
critical  position  he  is  less  extreme  than  many  others,  and  has 
even  written  on  the  "  Hyj»ercriticism  of  the  New  Testament." 
Theologically,  on  the  other  hand,  his  attitude  is  very  radical  and 
he  maintains  it  with  strong  conviction  and  entire  fearlessness. 

1  chanced  to  hear  the  final  lecture  of  Prof.  Schmidt's  course 
on  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  in  it  both  phases  of  his  position 
found  expression. 

.Speaking  of  the  words  of  Jesus  uttered  upon  the  cross,  he 
regarded  the  critical  attempt  to  reject  everything  except  the  one 
utterance  rccor<led  by  Mark  as  a  groundle:;s  self-robbery  by 
which  we  needlessly  deprive  ourselves  of  a  precious  treasure. 
A  few  minutes  later,  referring  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
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resurrection,  he  took  the  ground  that  Paul's  words  in  I  Cor. 
XV.  4-8  must  be  regarded  as  both  older  and  of  higher  authority 
than  those  of  any  of  the  Gospels,  and  from  this  basis  frankly 
expressed  his  own  personal  conviction  that  the  hypothesis  of 
appearances  in  vision  is  the  only  tenable  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  Scripture  as  well  as  from  that  of  science. 

Prof.  Schmidt  is  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Basel  faculty  for  sixteen  years,  but  his  influence 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  class-room.  He  is  also  very  out- 
spoken and  aggressive  as  a  member  of  the  rtform^  party,  which 
in  Switzerland  corresponds  to  the  Protcstantenx<ercin  of  Germany. 

Another  strong  man,  of  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  but  far 
less  pronouncedly  radical  than  those  whom  I  have  just  nieiitioncd, 
is  Prof.  Rudolf  St5helin,  whose  specialty  is  the  Hlst(>r)'  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  A  man  of  fifty-one,  somewhat  under  the 
medium  height,  with  sandy  hair  and  beard,  he  lectures  without 
notes  and  presents  the  intricacies  of  his  subject  with  admirable 
clearness  and  precision.  His  personality  is  less  marked  than 
that  of  some  of  the  others,  but  he  gives  the  impression  of  a 
thoroughl}'-  helpful  instructor.  He  is  a  native  of  Basel,  where  he 
has  spent  almost  all  his  life. 

By  far  the  youngest  of  the  regular  professors  is  Prof.  Adolf 

Bolliger.  who  appears  scarcely  older  llian  some  of  his  students, 

'but  seems  destined  to  make  for  himself  a  unique  place  in  the 

Basel  faculty.     Independent,  keen,  concise,  he  does  not  hesitate 

to  lake  Dogmatic  Theology  as  his  chief  course. 

These  arc  the  marked  men  in  the  regular  faculty.  Among 
the  extraordinary  professors  and  instructors,  the  right  wing  and 
centre  are  more  strongly  represented  than  is  the  left;  but  I  have 
already  gone  sufficiently  into  detail  to  show  that  Basel  offers 
every  facility  not  only  for  the  detailed  study  of  some  chosen 
branch,  but  also  for  entering  into  the  various  phases  of  current 
German  and  Swiss  theology,  from  Orclli  on  the  one  side  to 
Overbeck,  Schmidt  and  Duhm  on  the  other. 

*  In  SwilKrland,  at  the  pntent  time,  the  wnrd  "  Refonner  "  is  u»ed  todeii|[t]«l£« 
memher  of  ihc  rationallMic  parly,  which  hu  ftubstontUlly  abandoned  tlw  supernatural 
in  ibc  Bible  and  ia  Ihe  life  o(  Chriu. 
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Before  leaving  the  University  of  Basel  it  is  only  proper  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  names  outside  the  theological  faculty, 
which  might  be  of  equal  interest  to  the  student  from  America. 
I  mention  in  philosophy  Prof.  Frederick  Hemann,  formerly  in  the 
theological  faculty,  and  now  treating  philosophical  subjects  from 
high  religious  ground  ;  Hans  Heussler ;  Adolf  Baumgartner,  the 
historian  ;  and  Prof.  Jacob  Burkhardt,  a  man  about  seventy  years 
of  age,  the  author  of  the  finest  guide  to  Italian  Art,  and  now  giv- 
ing illustrated  lectures  on  the  History  of  Art,  which  would  most 
admirably  prepare  one  for  visiting  the  cities  and  galleries  of 
Europe. 
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The  book  of  Job  contains  no  direct  allusion 
Israel,  and  to  find  an>*thing  therein  referring  to  Christ  may  seem 
far-fetched  and  unwarranted.  When,  however,  we  read  it  in  the 
light  of  New  Testament  storj*  and  doctrine,  certain  foreshadow- 
ings  of  our  Saviour  appear.  The  mosl  obvious  of  these  is  that 
Job,  as  a  representative  of  innocent  suffering,  is  a  type  of  the 
Messiah.  The  outlook  of  the  author  of  Job.  it  is  true,  is  broader 
than  Israel ;  the  experience  \vhich  he  gives  is  common  to  the 
entire  race  ;  and  yet.  since  the  book  is  of  Hebrew  literature,  we 
believe  the  hero  was  designed  especially  to  represent  the  afflicted 
godly  of  Israel,  and  the  poem  was  primarily  written  for  tlieir 
consolation.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  problem  sug- 
gested by  the  life  of  a  Jeremiah  or  other  faithful  sufferers.  Job, 
then,  as  a  representative  character  stands  in  the  same  line  with 
the  innocent  suppliant  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  and  the 
suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  of  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah.  He 
represents  that  inner  righteous  kernel  of  Israel  which  forms 
the  background  or  basis  of  these  two  celebrated  passages.  He 
shows  us  that  the  ideal  servant  of  God  triumphs  through  inno- 
cent suffering,  and  thus  he  foreshadows  that  which  was  perfectly 
realized  in  the  suffering  Son  of  Man. 

The  assurance  of  immortality  is  also  given  in  this  book. 
This  is  found  in  the  well-known  verses: 

"■But  I  know  that  my  redeemer  tiveih.  anti  that  he  shall  stand  up  nt  Itiit 
pon  tbc  earth  and  after  my  skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed,  yet  from  my  flesh 
shall  1  see  God;  whom  1  shall  see  for  myself.  Mine  eyes  shall  behold  and 
not  another."     (xix.  35-37,  R.V.) 

Here  Job,  arising  above  his  previous  doubt  and  despair, 
boldly  declares  that  after  death  he  shall  behold  God  as  his  vindi- 
cator, his    friend.     The   thought    is   parallel  with    that   of    Ps. 
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There  the  beloved  of  God  has  full  confidence  that  he 
shall  not  be  abanduncd  in  Sheol.  In  the  next  life  the  ties  which 
have  bound  him  to  Jehovah  will  continue.  Both  of  these  pas- 
sages are  typically  prophetic  of  Christ's  resurrection,  because  that 
event  fully  realized  the  truth  of  their  idea.  Immortality,  the  real 
victory  over  death,  became  an  accomplished  fact  on  Easter 
morning. 

Many  find  an  intimation  of  the  necessity  of  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  hence  so  far  a  promise  of  Christ  in 
ix.  32sq. ; 

"  For  be  is  not  a  man,  as  [  am,  tliat  I  should  answer  him,  that  we  should 
come  together  in  judgment.  There  is  no  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay 
bis  band  opon  us  both." 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  if  such  a  conception  is  here 
taught,  it  has  for  its  premise  an  unjust  view  of  God.     In    the 
previous  verses  of  this  chapter,  Job  pictures  God  as  a  cruel  and 
■  relentless  persecutor,  unjust  and  arbitrary.    Job  also  never  found 

t  peace  with  God  through  any  intercessor  or  mediator  apart  from 

God  himself,  but  he  did  find  such  a  one  in  God.  Job's  friends 
failed  him.  They  proved  to  be  like  a  deceitful  brook.  Job's 
loyalty  to  God  was  put  also  to  the  severest  test.  The  Almighty 
did  seem  against  him,  and  Job's  words  were  at  first  full  of  bitter 
complaint.  But  they  were  turned  from  complaint  to  supplica- 
tion, and  finally  lo  confidence.     He  says: 

"O  earth  cover  not  Ihou  my  hlood,  and  let  my  cry  have  no  resting-place. 
F.vcn  now,  behold,  my  witness  is  in  bcaveii,  and  be  Ihat  voucheth  for  itie  J8 
on  high."    (jcvi.  13K].) 

"Give  now  a  pledge,  be  surety  for  me  with  thyself."     (xvii.  3). 

In  these  passages  Job  draws  a  distinction  in  God.  God  will 
testify  for  him  to  God.  God  will  give  a  pledge  of  his  innocency 
to  God.  Here  then  is  something  parallel  to  what  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "If  any  man  sin," 
says  John,  "we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Clirist 
the  righteous." 

Job's  passionate  longing,  "  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  him,"  (xxiii.  2  sq.)  finds  an  answer  and  fulfillment  in  Chrlst'.s 
revelation  of  God.    We  know  where  to  find  him:    "He  that 
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hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  heart's  desires  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  met  and  realized  in  the  New, — not,  however, 
comptetely,  for  the  consummation  of  all  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
There  are  prophetic  longings  and  assurances  still  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people.  We  look  forward 
to  a  second  coming  of  our  Saviour  who  said,  "I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you. .  .1  come  again  and  will  receive  you  unto  myself." 
In  that  glad  hour,  whatever  be  its  time  or  manifestation,  all 
heart  yearnings  will  be  stilled,  all  contradictions  solved,  and  all 
divine  ideas,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  perfectly 
realized. 
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Annua/  Afeetin^.  — A  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature  was  licld  at  tlie  Union  Theological  Seminary,  December 
39,  1893.  al  9:30.  Among  others  present  were  Professors  Willis  J.  Beecher. 
Francis  Itrown.  J.  H.  Thayer,  William  K.  Harper,  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks, 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Principal's  report  and  the  Treasurer**  report  ihe 
Directors  considered  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  general.  A  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Bishop  H.  C  Potter,  Professors  Francis  Brown  and  J.  H. 
Thaj'cr.  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  public  which  should 
set  forth  the  undenominational,  unparcisan,  coc^pcraiive  work  of  the  Institute, 
iu  needs  arid  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  men  of  means. 

Al  this  mectiiijfc;  of  the  Board  its  membership  was  increased  from  fifieen 
to  eijfhieen,  and  the  following  additions  were  made:  Professor  S.  1.  Curtiss 
of  Chicago,  Rev.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  New  York  City,  President  W.  G.  Ballan- 
tine  of  Oberlin,  and  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall  of  Chicago. 

Professors  Harper,  Curiiss,  Httrroughs,  Ballantine.  Terry,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hall  were  constituted  an  F,xcciitive  Committee,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago,  to  whom  should  be  referred  the  general  work  of  the  Instilulc 
and  the  transaction  of  business  between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Directors. 

llie  old  ollicers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  reiSlecled,  namely:  Presi- 
dent, Dean  Edward  T.  Bartlctt,  D.D.,  of  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia;  Vice- President.  Professor  Francis  Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D,,  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York  ;  Secretary,  President  George  S.  Burroughs, 
Ph.D.,  Wabash  College;  Principal,  President  William  R.Harper.  Ph.D., 
D.D..  University  of  Chicago. 

Tfig  Dirfctorj.  —  'Vhi  thoroughly  undenominational  character  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  officers  given  above,  and  of  the  directors. 
These  represent  the  leading  religious  denominations,  and  include  Old  and 
New  Testament  professors  in  representative  theological  seminaries.  The 
present  Board  is  as  follows  :  President  E.  B.  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Brown 
University;  President  W.  G.  Ballentine,  D.D.,  Ohcrlin  College;  Professor 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Auburn  Theological  Semtnan,- ;  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks, 
D,D.,  New  York  City;  Professor  Chas.  R.  Brown,  Ph.D..  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution :  Professor  Francis  Brown.  Ph.D,.  D.D.,  Union  Theological 
Seminary:  Professor  Marcus  D.  Buell.  D.D..  Boston  University;  Professor 
Edward  L.  Curtis,  Ph.D..  Vale  Untver^ly ;  Profc&sor  Samuel    Ives  Curtiss> 
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PI».D..  D.D.,  Union  Park  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago ;  Rev.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
New  York  City ;  Rev.  Thos,  C.  Hall,  Chicago ;  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  D.D.. 
New  York;  Professor  Milton  S.  Terry,  D.D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  Pro- 
fessor J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  Harvard  University;  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 
D.D..  Buffalo. 

ItistUuU  Work  in  Australia.  —  Through  correspondence,  students,  and 
others,  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  becoming  well  known  in  Australia.  Two 
institutions,  the  Australian  Bible  School  of  Melbourne,  and  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege of  Victoria,  have  undertaken  systematic  work  along  Institute  lines.  In 
the  former  several  have  formed  a  club  for  the  study  of  New  Testament 
Greek  by  correspondence,  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute.  The  latter 
will  conduct  a  "Summer  School"  for  Bible  study  in  February,  and  will  offer 
correspondence  instruction  in  the  Bible  languages,  using  the  Institute  instruc- 
tion sheets. 


HISTORJCAL  BTUniKS  IN  THE  SCRIPTURE  MATERIAL 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS. 


By  AssocUTK  Pkuf.  Gkokge  S.  GoorvsresD,  Ph.D. 
1lie  University  of  Chica^^o. 


II.     Hagoai  and  Zechahiah. 

/.  Misfortune  and  Gloom.  It  was  a  melancholy  state  o[  affairs  which  suc- 
ceeded the  first  glad  season  when  the  returned  set  their  feel  once  again 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Cily.  'I'hcylound  themselves  exposed  to  all 
(he  hardships  o(  new  settlers  without  their  encouragements.  Petty  quarrels 
with  their  neighbors  disturbed  their  peace,  A  succession  of  bad  harvests, 
drought  and  other  material  troubles  discouraged  them.  Worse  than  all  else, 
Ihcy  looked  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  help  and  presence  of  their  brethren  of 
the  East,  and  for  that  acti%'C  material  encouragement  which  Cyrus  seemed 
inclined  at  first  to  give.  Upon  tbat  they  depended  for  the  building  of  the 
lemplc  —  a  work  which  Ihcy  deemed  essential  to  all  their  religious  progress, 
regarded  both  in  its  temporal  and  spiritual  aspects.  All  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Jehovah  was  siill  unfavorable  to  iheni  as  He  had  been  during  exile  limes. 
The  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  world  around,  read  off  the  same 
Story,  "  He  was  not  in  the  mood  to  have  His  house  buildcd.  He  had  not 
opened  the  way,  rather  had  He  closed  all  ways,  whereby  ihcy  [oighi  obtain 
means  for  its  erection.  The  time  was  not  ripe."  So  they  inlcqireted  Provi- 
dence, and  apparently  with  reason.  The  evident  thing  to  do  was  to  live  along 
and  wait  (or  better  times,  meanwhile  makmg  the  mast  for  themselves  out  of 
the  present  unhappy  days.  Perhaps  at  first  they  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
purposed  to  put  themselves  into  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  new 
morning  when  it  should  dawn,  but,  as  the  darkness  deepened,  they  sank 
gradually  back  into  vague  questioning  and  doubt,  or  dumb  acquiescence  in  the 
situation.  No  wonder  that  they  began  to  lose  heart;  hope  faded  away; 
lisllcssncss  and  a  petty  spirit  of  sordid  care  and  self-seeking  took  the  place 
of  that  hopeful  and  determined  faith  which,  but  little  more  than  a  decade 
before,  had  left  comfort  and  friends  behind  and  braved  the  desert,  in  order 
to  re-establish  upon  the  Holy  Hill  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  thus  usher  in 
the  Messianic  Kingdom, 

».  Tht  News  from  the  East.  From  this  wretched  apathy  they  were 
roused  by  a  succession  of  stirring  events  in  the  world  around  them.  Cam- 
byscs  is  suddenly  summoned  from  Eg>'pt  by  the  news  that  the  Magian 
Gaumata  has  usurped  the  throne  under  the  name  of  his  murdered  brother, 
Bardiya.     Hastening  back  past  the  Jewish  colony  in  Jerusalem  with  his  army. 
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be  dies  of  a  self-  iotlKted  wound  tn  a  city  of  Sxiia.  pcrliaps  Hamuh.  dm  k> 
very  fu  nonb  of  tbcm.  Tbcy  faive  icircelr  h*d  time  to  bcoNne  cowcwtts 
of  the  DCw  reign,  when  Dareio».  a  scion  of  tbe  royal  Imc  of  the  Acluenietiidae. 
joining  witli  himself  other  Penian  nobler.  &lay»  tbe  usurper  in  his  own  palace, 
and  ascends  the  throne  in  531  B.  C  His  accession  is  the  signal  for  ro-olt  bi 
thcNonh.  East  and  South.  The  complex  of  Iranian  tribes  and  peoples,' gath- 
ered under  C\'rus' vigorous  rule,  —  the  rule,  be  it  remembered,  of  aoDCe  vassal 
king,  —  no«'  bn^aks  in  pieces  when  Dareios,  tbe  Per>i.in,  takes  the  kingdom. 
The  great  cm]>irc  is  in  an  uproar  of  confusion.  From  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  distant  Iran,  Elam  and  the  original  Penia  itself,  come  tidings  of 
rebellitm  against  tbe  new  ruler.  In  ever)-  part  of  the  realm  the  question 
■'bangs  in  the  balance  whether  tlie  empire  of  Cyrus  will  survive  liis  son.  The 
colony  of  Jews  living  not  far  from  the  great  commercial  and  military  high- 
way between  East  and  West  bears  the  tramp  of  the  armies  and  wakes  once 
more  to  new  life  and  thought,  to  a  higher  consciousness  of  duty  and  destiny. 
J.  Haggafs  fint  Strmon,  "  ConsiJer!"  Two  men  feci  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  changed  conditions,  prophets,  who  hear  in  the  confused  din  of 
arms  and  shouting  the  voice  uf  Jehovah  calling  the  people  to  "consider  their 
ways."  It  was  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  second  year  of 
Dareios,  in  August  520,  at  what  was  probably  an  assembly  of  the  people  on 
a  festal  occasion,  thai  Haggai  spake  the  word  of  Jehovah  unto  Zcriihb.-ihe] 
and  Joshua."  It  may  be  that  some  special  disaster  to  their  crops,  some  long 
continued  drought  during  the  months  immediately  preceding.'  had  impressed 
anew  on  their  minds  the  thought  of  Jehovah's  anger  toward  them.  He  calls 
them  to  reconsider  their  customary  interpretation  of  these  things  and  their 
habitual  attitude  resulting  from  it.  Had  they  understood  the  meaning  of 
these  events  ?  Was  not  Jehovah's  anger  the  result  of  their  neglect  to  build 
His  temple  ?  They  had  taken  the  result  for  the  cause,  cnlireiy  misinterpret- 
ing the  Divine  mind  and  dealing.  The  difficulty  lay  with  ifimt  that  they  had 
not  complied  with  the  first  comlition  of  Jehovah's  favor,  the  building  of  the 
temple.  Thtyhad  neglected  this  and  cared  for  ihcmRclvcs,  thus  becoming 
doubly  guilty  and  deserving  o£  wraih.  This  was  the  meaning  of  their  pres- 
ent calamities.  "Consider  your  doings,  consider,"  he  cried,  and  "to  the 
work  I"  This  new  and  impressive  teaching  struck  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
leaders  and  the  people.  They  began  to  "  consider."  and,  doubtless  under 
Haggai's  continued  exliortation,  to  comprehend  their  folly  and  sin.     To  the 


■It  is  signiticaDl  that  tritli  the  exception  of  Babylon  im  subjected  nalionaUlits 
revolt.     Tlie  rebels  are  all  of  the  ruling  Aryan  peoples. 

'Called  leihua  in  Ezra. 

>There  is  »oRie  reason  for  reitarding  the  references  lo  ttui  hardihlpi  of  tbfllr  con- 
dition in  Haggai  i.  6,  q  - 1 1,  as  apptyin;;  lo  recent  Irtniblea  mil  lit  ihr  riperlenccs  of 
the  laU  fifteen  years.  That  Ihey  dwell  in  comfurtaMe  Iiouk*  and  aie  reptoachrd  for 
tbrir  fcltiBliiicfis  by  the  prophet,  indicates  a  meaaurc  of  material  protperily  in  the  psal. 
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new  spirit  of  repentance  the  prophet  spoke  words  of  encouragement  which 
came  with  the  weijjhl  of  divine  inspiratton,  sityin^,  " '  I  am  with  you,'  &aiih 
the  I.OHii."  Reconsideration  led  to  action,  and  on  the  24lh  of  t>ie  same 
month — a  date  carefully  recorded  —  work  was  begun  on  the  "  Lord's  houBC." 

4.  //aggaCs  second  Strmon,  "Be  Strong/"  Scarcely  a  month  later  the 
prophet  speaks  a^ain.  They  have  considered  and  repented  and  are  at  work. 
Hill  discouragement  steals  over  them.  They  recall  ihe  fonoer  glory  of  the 
house.  They  think  of  the  sadly  shrunken  ideal.  Plunged  iiilo  the  debris  of 
building  they  ciin  not  seethe  finiiihed  structure  in  the  single  stones  which  must 
be  piled  one  on  the  other,  or  if  they  can  imagine  it,  can  not  see  in  it  any- 
thing to  desire.  The  prophet  cnlls  them  away  from  such  thoughts.  The 
time  to  "consider"  is  past.  Now  is  the  day  to  "be  strong,"  for  Jehovah  is 
no  longer  displeased.  He  is  with  them.  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  the  Lord  of 
armies.  Do  tbey  bear  the  noise  of  the  battle  in  the  earth  ?  Is  the  empire 
tottering  ?  Must  Dareios  light  for  the  existence  of  his  kingdom  ?  Let 
tliem  build  the  temple,  for  into  this  building — small  and  inglorious  though 
it  seem  — will  come  the  "desirable  things  of  all  ihc  nations'"  which  are 
trembling  and  shaking  under  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  Let  the  temple  be  only 
made  ready,  that  the  Messianic  day.  ushered  in  with  war  and  tumtllt.  may 
dawn  in  full  glory,  and  peace  reign  from  Jerusalem. 

J.  Ztihariah  ;  //aggai's  last  H'/yrds.  Moved  by  the  example  and  words 
of  Itaggai,  another  prophet  raises  his  voice.  Zcchariah,  son  of  Bcrechiah,  son 
of  Iddo.  His  5rst  sermon  delivered  in  the  eighth  month  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
elder  prophetic  message,  as  a  young  bird  trying  its  voice  repeats  the  note 
heard  in  the  nest.  "  Ketum  to  me,  saith  Jehovah,"  and  the  calamities  which 
followed  your  fathers  will  be  averted.  Your  "ways"  are  the  standard  of 
ludgmcnt.  consider  them  and  be  wise.  Haggai  follows  toward  the  close  of 
the  ninth  month  with  an  address  in  which  he  again  forces  borne  on  the  people 
the  corrupting  and  wide-reaching  influences  of  their  sin  in  leaving  the  Tem- 
ple unbuilt,  appearing  in  disasters  to  their  crops,  which  have  their  effect  even 
in  the  days  now  passing.  Hut  the  daydawn  of  blessing  is  at  hand.'  And 
again  the  threatening  state  of  outward  affairs  looms  up  before  him  and  he 
sees  in  il  and  beyond  it — through  overthrow  of  nations,  the  chariots  and 
their  riders.  —  the  exaltation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  He  boldly  speaks 
out  bis  conviction  relating  to  Zerubbabel  Chat  he  is  to  be  the  chosen  king.* 
The  lofty  hopes  cherished  by  the  Jewish  patriots  of  this  period  for  Zerubbabel 
had  some  justification  in  the  general  situation  of  aff^iirs.  While  at  the  dale 
of  Haggai's  preaching.  Dareios  had  succeeded  in  making  some  headway 
against  the  rebels,  it  is  evident  ihni  news  of  the  great  disturbances  would 
reach  Jerusalem  slowly,  and  the  significance  of  his  victories  would  not  at  first 
be  grasped.  Indeed  (or  three  years,  at  least,  the  qucstioTi  was  undecided. 
It  was  believed  by  those  devout  seers  that  the  breaking  up  of  nationalities 
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wwoialdaffifacw^iaracl^ffdMUMdtifs^iiRpntaable  ihM  •  tpooU 
cnsica  wK  BM  pnphctic  CTiwcttOBB  vUch  cnlcna  cm  ZcnoMMl 
appoiainMM.  pitmmably  bgr  Dsfcios.  u  **g«*«nwr  o(  Jodah."*  a 
itioa  which  he  did  Boi  hoU  whm  fim  he  led  the  tenuud  cutes  to  Jcni< 
salem.  In  this  i-gi—i-g  frf  digaitics  tbc  propbct  saw  tbe  hiUillnacnt  of  th« 
Hot  Hsggai  speaks  «  sadi  plain  leniu  as  Unse  u  n.  i  i  •  xj 
tbe  entbnsia^  and  coanctian  which  tbe  new  sitvadon  wronj^  in  the 
ids  of  the  moAC  ihoo^htful  and  fMunotic  men  of  tbe  time.  These  are  hi3 
recorded  words,  hot  his  ideas  and  expectations  arc  accepted.  eiilar|[ed 
and  preached  by  hit  younj^r  and  more  britlSant  coDtemporary  Xcchahah. 
with  a  fullness  of  convictiofk  and  vividaess  of  illustratioo,  nijirking  the  cal- 
minalion  of  this  period  of  nalicioal  awakening. 

6,  Ztckariak'i  gnat  Sermom:  its  Fenm.  Zechariah's  great  discourse, 
occupying  chapters  i.  7  to  vi  8  of  the  book  of  his  prophecies,  is  peculiar  in 
its  form,  showing  by  its  apocalyptic  cbaincter  the  influence  of  Eiekicl.  It  \% 
.m  vt^FOTWu  and  splendid  picture  of  the  situation,  its  kstoni  and  its  hopea. 

lat  he  was  capable  of  simple  and  direct  exhortation  and  instruction  his  lirst 
»ennon*  shows  clearly.  His  selection  of  the  more  eni^tatic  fonii  of  vision 
and  s)fnbol  for  bis  other  discourses  is  explicable  not  only  hy  reason  of  tbe 
influence  of  the  elder  prophet  of  the  exile,  but  also,  as  we  shall  hope  to  see 
more  in  detail  later,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  wbich  he  found  hirO' 
self.     That  silualion  it  is  necessary  now  10  explain. 

7,  Ih  Occasion  and  the  Crisis.  Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  Temple  in  accordAnce  with  the  exhortations  of  Haggai.  Jerusalem  wai 
visited  by  the  Persian  satrap  of  Syria.  Tattcnai  and  his  oflicinl  staff.* 
Whether  the  visit  w.is  made  in  consequence  of  hearing  something  about  the 
■uspicious  activity  of  the  Jews  or  was  merely  the  usual  of^ci^l  inspection.  \% 

I'liDl  Slated,  but  the  new  work  could  not  escape  his  eye.  He  was  probably 
a  new  apjminlce  under  Dareius  and  was  perhaps  making  ihc  rounds  of  his 
province  for  the  first  time.  He  inquired  into  the  .itilliority  for  the  buildinx 
of  the  Temple,  demanded  the  names  of  those  who  were  directing  it.  and 
having  obtained  the  dccired  information  sent  a  report  to  bis  royal  master, 
asking  that  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus  to  tbc  exiles  be  looked  itp  iind  the 
pleasure  of  Darcios  with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  tbc  work  signiBcd. 
Thereupon  be  departed,  putting  no  restriction  upon  tbe  Jews  In  respect  lo 
their  activity  during  the  mean  lime,  but  mo«t  probably  leaving  one  of  hit 
officers  to  see  that  nothing  wliich  threatened  the  peace  of  the  realm  was 
undertaken  in  connection  with  ihc  work.  It  ni:iy  well  be  believed  thai  this 
visit  and  its  consequences  were  liable  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
seal  and  determination  of  the  people  in  the  task  which  they  hnd  undertaken. 
Would  it  after  all  be  in  vain?  In  the  midst  of  the  disorder  of  civil  war, 
could  the  decree  be  discovered  and  would  Dareios  be  inclined  lo  favor  Ihcm? 


' 


•Zcch.  L  t-6. 


)£«mv.  t'l?. 
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The  uncertainly  was  enough  to  cast  a  chill  upon  (heir  spirits  and  unnerve 
them.  Here  was  the  opportunity  of  Jehovah's  prophet,  an  opportunity  de- 
manding for  the  overconiin>^  of  the  difficullies  encircling;  it,  the  union  of 
enthusiasm  with  caution  and  wisdom,  of  lofty  inspinnj;  thought  with  sober 
self-restraint.  The  Persian  mnst  not  hear  a  word  of  treason  or  rebellion. 
Judob  must  be  6Ucd  with  faith  in  a  glorious  future  and  inspired  to  more 
leaJous  activity  in  these  critical  days  before  the  coming  of  the  king's  decree. 
ZechariaJi's  great  sermon  in  a  series  of  visions  shows  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  hi)(  task.  He  stands  alone  at  this  crisis  and  single-handed  leads 
the  people  and  their  leaders  to  the  work.  It  will  be  possible  here  (o  give  but 
brief  summaries  of  the  contents  and  meaning  of  these  visions.' 

S.  lU  CoHfftttsr'  Pface,  Conflict,  Victory.'— '•  Be  StroHg."  With  thcfirst 
scene  the  prophet  has  stepped  back  into  the  immediate  past  that  he  may, 
measure  the  progress  already  made  in  the  fulfiUmcnt  of  the  Divine  purpose. 
Jehovah's  messengers  h.ive  passed  through  the  earth  and  all  is  at  peace. 
Where  arc  the  .signs  of  commotion  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lokji  ?  Under 
Cyrus  and  Canibyses  who  could  look  for  a  change  ?  Has  Jehovah  ceased  to 
be  gracious  ?  No,  saitli  the  Lokd,  "I  will  yet  choose  Jerusalem."*  A  new 
look  and  we  are  transported  inio  ihe  present !  The  promise  is  fulfilling. 
The  horns  which  scattered  the  nation  are  themstlves  atx>ut  to  be  broken. 
The  peoples  are  in  confusion,  and  the  preparation  for  Messiah's  Kingdom  is 
begun.'  Ycc.  the  question  arises,  has  arisen  often  in  the  minds  of  Jerusalem's 
leaders.  "  Can  Jerusalem  hope  to  escape  disaster  all  unprotected  as  she  is 
from  this  storm  of  earthly  warfare  ?  If  only  she  had  fortifications! "  But  the 
prophet  TS  otherwise  minded.  In  his  opinion  he  that  would  plan  for  Jerusa- 
lem's walls,  sincere  though  he  be,  is  yet  mistaken.  His  defenses  would  only 
injure  the  prosperity  of  the  city  to  which  so  many  are  to  flock  thai  no  forlifira- 
tions  which  he  would  construct  could  contain  the  multitude.  More  than  that, 
the  true  bulwark  of  Jerusalem  is  Jehovah.*  Walls  did  not  save  Babylon. 
Nor  will  ihey  save  the  city  now  from  Darcios.  Let  Jehovah's  people  there 
escape  before  the  storm  strikes  them.  Let  them  come  to  Jerusalem,  where 
Jehovah  dwcllcth,  for  Me  is  roused  up  to  "choose  Jerusalem."*  Thus  far 
Zerhariah  has  s[ioke:n  in  easily  inlclligihlc  words  the  encouraging  message  of  J 
Jehovah.  But  he  has  somethtng  uiore  detailed  to  declare.  The  wretched' 
condition  of  affairs  has  pressed  most  heavily  u]ion  the  priesthood.  Have 
they  not  been  most  responsible  ?  They  formed  n  large  body  among  the 
exiles.  They  must  at  least  have  suffered  most  from  the  disHp|iointmcnt, 
perhaps,  sunk  most  deeply  into  discour.igcment.  Hut  Zerhariah  rcgardj, 
all  that  as  past.  In  the  new  day  that  is  breaking,  the  priesthood  in  the  per- 
son of  Joshua  is  exonerated  and  given  places  of  honor.^     The  words,  from  litis 


•  A  comparison  of  the  EollnwinK  summary  wilh  the  cottcb ponding  Scripture  mater- 
ial will  be  suAictent  to  make  the  coumc  of  thought  and  meaning  of  the  Ktatements  dear, 
■/.ech.  i.  8- 17.  >Zech.  1.  18-21.  'Ibid.  ii.  i-6. 

>Ibid.  ii.  7- 15.  'Zecb.  iii.  1-7. 


point  become  myslerious,  enigmatic.  Commenutor^  have  struggled  with 
them  in  vain.  There  are  tltrec  elements,  the  "  Branch,"  the  *'  Stone,"  and 
the  connection  of  both  with  Joshua  and  his  fellows.  All  a^rcc  that  the 
"  Branch  *' is  the  Messianic  King.  It  is  evident  that  i^echariali,  with  the 
Persian  officer  present  in  the  city  could  not  mention  "the  King"  openly. 
If  we  remember  that  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  time  was,  first  build  the 
temple,  then  expect  the  Messianic  reign,  would  not  the  reference  to  the 
"Stone"  and  its  relation  to  the  priesthood  be  reasonably  clear  to  the  proph- 
et's hearers  ?  The  priesthood  represents  the  ^pirihiul  side  of  the  temple,  the 
stone  is  the  emblem  of  the  material  structure  they  are  now  raising.  The 
stone  has  seven  eyes,  it  will  see  the  King  in  his  beauty,  for  He  will  surely 
enter  the  finished  temple  where  the  priests  shall  behold  Hmi  too,  if  theyarc 
faithful,  and  the  land  rejoice  in  peace  and  love.' 

As  though  overwhelmed  at  the  prospect,  the  prophet  must  be  awakened 
to  the  perception  of  a  new  thought.*  The  priesthood  has  been  encouraged. 
Now  the  other  leaders  and  workers  arc  to  receive  light  and  help.  "  The 
work  is  so  great,  the  means  so  small,  Lhe  diflicullies  so  formidable,  the  con- 
sent of  Darcios  so  improbahle — is  there  any  likelihood  that  any  of  us  shall  live 
to  see  the  temple  completed  ?  If  we  only  had  an  army  to  enforce  our  rights 
and  join  in  the  struggle  against  Darcios!"  The  prophet  answers,  "the 
lamps  in  the  candlestick  shine  by  means  of  oil  from  above  and  outside  of 
themselves.  Your  success  shall  come,  but  by  no  army.*  The  spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah shall  carry  you  through  from  these  small  beginnings  to  glorious 
comptclton,  O  Zcrubbabel.  Jcliovab  is  watching  the  turmoil  throughout 
the  world.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  the  armies.  But  He  rejoices  more  over  the 
work  which  you  arc  doing  and  shall  accomplish,  if  you  recogniie  and  trust  to 
the  real  source  of  your  strength."  These  words  arc  vcrj*  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  preceding  vision.  They  suggest  more  than  tliey  plainly 
Slate.  The  "  Branch"  is  to  appear  at  the  completion  of  the  temple.  Zenih- 
babel,  who  has  begun,  shall  5nish  it.  Is  he,  indeed.  Me  King?  "  Not  by 
armies,  not  by  mighty  men.  but  by  my  spirit,  sailh  Jehovah,"  The  two  fol- 
lowing visions  corroborate  the  hinis  which  underlie  the  vision  just  preceding, 
by  affirming  vividly  the  result  upon  the  land  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom.  They  arc  very  suggestive  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  returned  exiles.  The  last  vision  remms  to  the  present  again 
from  which  the  flight  has  been  taken  into  the  impending  glorious  future. 
The  war  chariots  come  forth  lo  put  the  earth  in  uproar.  That  which  moves 
toward  Persia  has  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired.  Perhaps  new 
mmors  of  rebellion  in  the  provinces  had  just  reached  Jerusalem.  But  look- 
ing beyond  the  mere  immediate  confusion  the  prophet  sees  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  conflict  and  his  spirit  is  quieted.' 


■Ibid.  iii.  B-io. 
*Zech  V.  I— vl  8. 


■Ibid,  iv.  1-14, 


■Zech.  iv,  6  (nargin). 


p.  The  Case  before  Dareios.  \\  is  a  question  whetlier  this  scries  of  splen- 
did visions  with  their  encoura>^ng  import  and  mysterious  promise  were 
proclaimed  all  at  onL*  time,  or  arc  lo  be  regarded  as  separate  addresses  ^ivcn 
3S  occasion  required  throughout  this  trying  season  of  uncertainty,  while  the 
answer  from  the  king  was  awaited.  Dareios  was  still  in  ttic  thick  of  the 
combat  with  bis  rebellious  subjects.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  at 
Uabylon  when  the  message  of  the  satrap  of  Syria  reached  him.  llie  Clial- 
daean  revolt  had  been  quelled  in  the  early  spring  of  520.'  When  the 
document  of  Cytus  was  not  found  m  ftabylnn,  the  scorch  must  be  transferred 
to  the  archives  at  Kkbatana.  I'his  city,  the  capital  of  Media,  had  been  the 
centre  of  the  most  stubborn  revolt  of  all  with  which  Uareios  had  to  deal. 
Providentially  for  this  affair  of  the  Jews,  the  king  bad  succeeded  in  winning 
back  the  province  in  May  or  June  of  that  same  year,  and  the  usurper  Phra 
ones  was  executed  in  this  very  city  of  Ekbatana  only  three  months  before 
the  letter  of  Taticnai  was  despatched.  There  the  missing  decree  was  found, 
and  its  contents  satislieU  Dareios  of  the  smcerity  and  innocence  of  the  re- 
ligious founders  at  Jerusalem  as  well  as  of  the  legality  of  their  proceeding. 
He  adds  further  privileges  and  largesses  10  the  generous  provisions  of  the 
Cyrus  mandate,  rc<|uirrng  only  that  the  royal  family  be  remembered  in  the 
prayers  of  the  sanctuan'.  His  attitude  is  precisely  that  of  Cyrus.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  contrast  the  two  kings  in  their  religious  cliaractci 
and  attitude  toward  their  subject  peoples,  but  tlie  facts  are  against  it.  Doth 
were  governed  by  the  same  principle  of  religious  toleration.  Darcio«  is  no 
fanatir  as  C!yni5  15  no  indiffcrcniist.  Both  favored  religiously  not  only  the 
Jews  but  other  |ieo]ilcs  in  their  realm.  Dareios  rebuilt  temples  in  Egypt 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  pictured  there  in  the  act  of  bringing  oScriogs  to 
Amoo.  He  offered  a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  Apis  bull  and 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  by  his  favor  to  their  religion.  It  is  unlikely 
that  different  motives  induced  bim  to  help  the  Jerusalem  temple  builders  in 
this  crisis,  unless  we  may  see  in  the  Language  and  details  of  the  decree*  a 
special  interest  in,  their  affairs.     They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  move- 


*Tbe  long  bicge  wliich  U  described  in  HetodotDS  can  not  have  taken  place  under 
Dareios.  NolHekc  (F.ncy.  Brit.  art.  p€rua'\  suggests  that  the  narrative  ghuuld  apply 
to  Xcntcs*  siege. 

*Eir&  vi.  6-12.  It  is  probsblelhRt  the  words  as  here  given  are  those  of  the 
writer  rather  tlmn  the  original  document  of  the  king.  They  are  loo  Jewish  to  be  (he 
latter.  Hunter,  After  the  Exilt,  I.  p.  156,  holds  that  ZeruWiahcl  had  gone  to  Dareios 
as  ft  speinnl  eiivny  tjj  plead  the  csuse  oC  Jcnisalcnt.  This  embassy  underlies  the  fic- 
titious events  of  I  Apoc.  Eira.  See  liia  «uthoritie9.  The  evidence  ts  not  strong 
ennogh  to  offset  the  objection  created  by  the  silence  of  HagKni  and  Itechariah,  not  to 
say  the  Uouk  nf  Ezra,  on  this  most  important  event  vf  the  history.  Il  would  be  very 
enticing,  however,  to  accept  this  view  and  bring  Ih«  reium  of  /enihbabel  with  iJie 
royal  decree  of  favor  into  connection  with  Zccbariah's  scrmoa  oE  the  "  crowa  "  (cf. 
below). 


^o(  histor)'.  their  fate  and  actions  controlled  by  principles  which  were 
from  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  influence.  God  had  bound  up 
tlieir  career  with  that  of  Ihc  great  Persian  Emjiire  and  was  using  its  kings, 
unconsciously  on  ihcir  part,  to  accomplish  His  purposes  for  His  people. 

to.  The  Prophet  triumphant :  "  M*-  Crown."  When  Dareios*  decision 
reached  Jerusalem  is  not  recorded.  Tattenai  and  his  officers,  on  receiving  it, 
proceeded  to  announce  it  and  to  carry  out  its  provisions.'  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  prophets  when  the  truth  was  known.  They  had  carried  the 
people  through  the  crisis,  and  their  woids  of  prumise  and  (aitb  were  now 
crowned  by  l!ie  reality  of  assured  (acts.  Zechariah  was  roused  to  great  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  not  improbahic  that  he  ventuied  at  this  time  upon  the  baldest 
of  his  mysterious  deeds  the  record  of  which,  often  strangely  misunderstood,  is 
found  in  chapter  vi.  vs.  9-15  of  his  prophecies,  h.  combination  of  events 
stirred  him  to  preach  in  symbolic  action  the  sermon  of  "  the  crown."  His 
confidence  in  the  favor  of  Dareios  had  been  conRrmcd.  But  more  than  that, 
his  call  to  the  Babylonian  Jews  to  come  forth,  and  his  declaration  tliat  Jeru- 
lalem  was  soon  to  be  fUIed  to  overflowing  were  both  strikingly  answered. 
The  knowledge  of  Dareios"  marked  kindness  to  the  Jews  of  the  Kctum, 
would  naturally  become  known  and  lead  some  of  those  still  remainin;^  behind  (o 
unite  their  fortunes  to  the  favored  community.  Some  of  those  thus  minded 
had  reached  Jerusalem  about  this  time  and  were  lodged  temporarily  with  a 
certain  Josiah.  They  had  brought  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  perhaps  for 
ihc  temple  building.  Zechariah  is  directed  lo  go  to  them.  He  takes  of  their 
^fts.  and  has  a  "crown"  made.  Manifestly  this  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
pected king.  It  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  good  standing  of  the 
community  with  the  Persian  court  if  the  prophet  should  proceed  solemnly  to 
crown  some  civil  functionary,  Zerubbabel,  for  example,  whom  be  had  already 
vaguely,  yet  in  intelligible  jsymbaJism,  encouraged  with  such  hopes.  But  just 
as  before  he  had  used  the  prresthood  as  the  instrumem  for  pointing  out  the 
prince  and  king,  so  he  places  the  crown  on  the  head  of  not  Zerubbabet  but 
Joshua,  yet  with  significant  words  that  show  his  reference  to  the  former. 
Comparing  this  passage  with  iii.  8,  9  and  iv.  q.  we  see  thai  tt  combines  the 
ilatementa  of  the  two.  "The  Branch  "  is  before  the  people;  he  shall  finish 
the  temple ;  "  he  shall  sit  upon  the  throne ;  there  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his 
Ihrone,"  /.  *.,  beside  him,  and  "  ihe  two  "  shall  be  at  peace.  How  clear  when 
one  recognizes  the  situation!  Zcchariah  knows  that  there  will  be  no  suspicion 
of  political  rebellion  when  he  puts  the  crown  on  Joshua,'  yet  be  makes  it  very 

■  Rcrx  vi.  13. 

•Various  ciplanAtions  ard  chftn^es  of  leiil  have  been  introduced  to  do  sway  with 
the  evident  difl^culty  in  tliit  (iiufia;b:c.  Some  maintain  tlial  the  name  of  Joshua  has 
been  deliberately  substituted  for  the  onKinal  Zcnibbabel  by  a  later  pnc«i]y  i^<jil»r  tn 
ibr  interentJi  of  Ihc  ptieslhuud.  Uthcrs  ihink  that  in  vi.  11  a  clause  has  faikn  out 
ailcr  Ihc  word  "Joshua,"  vir..  "and  uixm  the  head  of  7eruhl>abcl."  Tlie  inier|vwta- 
tion  here  given  solves  the  difficulty  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  wilb  Ihe  histurical 
aitootlon  as  well  as  with  Zechariah's  preceding  prophecies. 


plain  to  the  people  that  it  is  not  Joshua  who  is  meant,  that  he  represents  the 
other  leader,  the  prince,  Zerubbabel,  who  is  the  "  Branch."  the  builder  of  the 

temple,  the  heir  of  the  promises.  Yet.  just  as  in  iii.  i~?,  the  projihet  has 
also  a  promise  of  exaltaiiuti  for  the  (jriesthood  itself :  ii  is  lo  be  in  close  relation 
and  perfect  harmony  with  the  king.  Tlic  scene  closes  with  a  reaffirmaiion  that 
the  Jews  who  live  m  the  distant  lands  shall  return,  just  as  had  already 
b2.ppcncd  in  the  case  of  the  three  men  before  them.  The  crown  is  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  temple  as  a  memorial  and  a  pledge. 

//.  /.uhariak's  last  Sermons,  This  occasion  and  its  circumstances  marie 
the  culminiUiuii  of  Zecliahah's  work  for  the  community.  It  had  no  such  far- 
reaching  significance  as  that  of  the  older  prophets.  No  such  important 
political  crisis  as  that  which  confronled  Isaiah,  do  grave  religious  conflict  like 
that  in  which  Elijah  was  engaged,  fell  in  Zechariah's  time.  But  it  was  a  real 
crisis,  a  true  conflict,  if  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  later  prophet  showed  a  res- 
olution, a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  power  of  bringing  things  lo  pass  which 
compare  well  with  the  qualities  of  the  heroes  of  old.  God  had  a  work  for 
him  to  do  as  well,  and  he  did  it  well.  He  stirred  the  dormant  energies  of  his 
people  into  action,  tided  them  over  a  diflicult  situation  without  loss  of  energy, 
held  out  before  them  high  hopes  and  made  these  bright  with  truly  prophetic 
lustre.  He  kept  alive  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  roused  during  the  years 
of  work  which  lay  between  the  beginning  and  the  completion  of  their  task. 
We  have  three  final  addresses  from  him.  the  first  dated  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Dareios  (51S  B.  C).  and  the  others  later,  but  undated,  probably  connected  in 
time  as  in  contents  with  the  first.  The  situation  has  now  slightly  changed. 
Under  the  prophetic  impulse  and  by  means  of  the  substantial  help  of  the  Fer< 
sian  court,  the  temple  Is  going  forward  Co  completion.  A  deputation  comes 
to  the  religious  authorities  at  Jerusalem  from  Bethel '  asking  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  fasts  instituted  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem now  that  the  city  is  rebuilt.  Zechariah  takes  occasion  to  emphasiic 
the  non-ritual  side  of  life  and  religion  in  a  way  irresistibly  reminding  one  of 
the  earlier  prophets.  The  temple  being  well  under  way.  it  is  necessarj-  to 
remember  that  all  which  the  temple  represents  should  make  for  righteousness 
..among  the  people.  "Be  Joyful,  feast  instead  of  fast  now.  in  view  of  Jeho- 
vah's goodness  and  favor,  and  lo  the  end  that  all  this  maybe  real  and  lasting, 
lo^ie  truth  and  peace.  Then  you  shall  be  the  nation  and  the  people  sought 
, but  by  all  the  world  as  the  one  among  whom  God  dwells,"*  It  has  been 
.nid.  but  without  ground,  that  Haggai  aiid  Zechanah  gave  forth  only  hollow 
e«hoes  of  earlier  prophets,  \Vhen  we  read  such  Infty  ethical  sentiments  as 
tkese;  w  piust  be  confessed  that  they  had  at  least  learned  wisely  from  thetr 


'  Zech- vii,*  2.'  ^tisXn.Aftfr  the  Exile\.^.  188  note,  holds  thit  Ihe  Jewishcom- 
tnenlators  were  right  ir  regiirding  BttAet  as  an  enor  for  SaM,  and  that  the  deputation 
to  frnm  (he  Jews  of  the  F.xtle.  .  There  it  little  to  favor  this. 

•Zech.  viii.  18-23. 


STVl>2ES  f.V  THE  IKTMJtXAJTOKAL  LESSORS. 
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vcTC  n  Ac  nhcr  oiiBctw-  Tbct'i  nnKSvcv*  w  ^^  ^  C}^  wMi  AdF 
cdieMiiioiMiei  diw  br.  thu  tbcf  i«ofi|»wd  Ac  wyrwt  oujIe  «C  iltc  p^ofH 
I*  be  Ac  bmMi«g  of  Ac  teai^ilc.  TUs  vaj  coanctiaa  mtnt  hare  haMpCfcd 
Ihcm  ia  tbcir  bor  yiina]  ooDcqiMBa,  uid  auj,  pcrtup^  C)t|>Ute  Ac 
UftMHcd  stjit  wirick  Aeir  piiAtciei  Aov.  T^ai  Acy  sacc«c4cd  m  Kriag 
aod  woAing  akD  ■  Ac  U|;fau  tfmo^faerc  b  froBi  of  Aetr  pcnrcr. 

/^.  7i*  Temipit  Cam^ltied.  Tbey  accoinpltsbeJ  at  Intsi  the  primary  e)e- 
ment  of  tbdr  ta^  Fo«r  years  and  more  after  ibe  6rM  impulic  ta  Ac 
boQduig  c»f  the  temple  was  gircn  b^-  Haggai.  in  the  faut  month  ol  ihc  jwr 
(Marcb  -  April),  tn  Ae  nxih  year  of  Dai«tos(&.  C  5t6X  came  the  end  of 
the  nrork.'  The  coosecratioa  of  the  completed  effort  followed  soon,  when  the 
broad  ideas  and  expeclatioos  of  the  returned  were  manifeftled  tn  the  sin  • 
offeru^.  which  consisted  of  twelve  he  •  |^ts  for  «//-  /snuJ,  now  to  be 
reunited  in  the  new  Messianic  day.  A  few  da>-s  after  came  the  new  year 
and  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Sarely  they  had  cAu«e  for  joy,  for  the  I.ORD 
had  done  great  things  for  them.  He  had  won  for  them  (he  favor  of  the  King 
of  Persia.  He  had  moved  on  the  hearts  of  many  of  their  brethren  in  the 
EaAt  to  come  and  join  in  their  work,  and  $ome  had  even  separated  thcirtMlvcc 
from  (be  mixed  peoples  around  (hem  and  had  sought  ihe  I.ORli,  Docptr 
thoughts  lay  behind  these,  and  greater  CKpectaltons.  rrophets,  pHcKti, 
nobles  and  prince  were  ready  for  the  dawning  of  that  morning  whoNe  glory 
to  inspired  anticipation  seemed  already  gilding  the  topmost  summits  of  tho 
new  Temple. 


'Esra  vi.  13-22. 


fiyploration  an&  Discovery. 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 

Bjr  Frahk  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D. 
Yak  Uaivenitv. 


The  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  l.itcntliirc  and  Exegesis  at 
New  York  City,  December  29  and  30,  was  varied  and  interesting.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  members  were  present  at  the  sessions  and  a  few  visitors. 
The  opening  address  was  deli%'ered  by  the  President,  Rev,  Dr.  Talbot  \V. 
Chambers,  on  Prophets  and  Prophecy.  Dr.  Chambers  held  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  training  and  career  of  the  prophets  set  forth  by  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  IJriver  and  George  Adam  Smith  is  iillcrly  erroneous,  reducing  to  an 
injurious  luininmm  their  God-granted  inspiration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of  the  meeting  was  upon  the 
"Gospel  of  Peter,"  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall  and  Frofessor  J.  Henry  Thayer 
contributed  papers  on  this  recently  discovered  fragment.  Professor  Thayer 
announced  six  conclusions:  (t)  That  the  "Gospel  of  Peter"  was  not  the 
basis  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  but  the  apocryphal  gospel  was  founded  on  the 
canonical  one.  (2)  The  "Gospel  of  Peter"  was  used  by  only  a  portion  o£ 
the  early  church,  (3)  It  was  clearly  Docetic,  (4)  Justin  Martyr's  expressioB 
"memoirs"  really  meant  "gospel."  (s)  tn  Justin  Martyr's  day  the  four 
canonical  gospels  were  commonly  known,  (6)  The  Gospel  of  Peter  espe- 
cially  attests  John's  gospel. 

Rabbi  Gotlheil  of  New  York  city  read  a  note  on  some  ancient  Jewish 
liturgical  prayers,  supposed  to  contain  in  a  germinal  way  many  doctrines  of 
the  growing  Christian  church.  This  liturgy  was  ascribed  traditionally  to 
the  Men  of  the  Great  Sjnagopuc.  Many  expressions  found  in  it  coincide 
oddly  wiih  expressions  found  in  the  New  TcsLiment  and  put  the  hitler  in  a 
new  liglit. 

Professor  John  P.  Peters  gave  orally  the  leading  details  of  a  paper  on 
Ziggurat^  High  Place  and  Temple.  He  considered  the  first  two  to  be  cor- 
relative terms,  and  aimed  to  show  how  the  study  of  the  stnicturc  of  the 
Ziggurat  throws  light  on  the  structure  of  the  temple.  There  was  little 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  this  theme. 

The  chief  features  of  Friday  morning's  session  were  the  pajjers  of  Pro- 
fessors Paton  and  Moore,  and  a  note  by  Dr.  Muss-Amolt  "On  certain  New 
Testament  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty."  Most  of  these  passages  were  in 
the  Mpistle  of  James. 
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ProFessof  Moore  defended  tbe  early  dale  of  the  SoDg  of  Debomb  and  its 
historical  character  ra  oppositico  to  the  ni)-thical  or  other  tbeories. 

Frofessor  Pston's  paper  en  "llie  use  of  the  word  Kohfn  in  the  Old 
Testament"  aimed  to  show  that  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  state* 
mcnts  o(  the  Old  Testament  regarding  the  priesthood  do  not  lead  necctsa- 
rily  to  the  conclusion  of  the  school  of  Graf  that  there  was  a  radical  develop* 
ment  in  the  priestly  euitut;  but  that  all  these  statements  are  consiaicnl  and 
clear  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  development  in  the  use  of  the  word  Kub^  itself, 
which  (he  claimed)  denoted  first  either  a  sacred  or  secular  office  and  wjis 
gradually  narrowed  and  specialized  in  meaning.  The  paper  was  ablywritlm 
and  led  to  one  of  the  most  active  discussions  of  the  session.  Kev.  K.  W. 
Bacon  ar^ed  that  such  a  development  in  tbe  word  was  inconceivable  with- 
out a  parallel  development  in  the  tultus. 

The  next  meeting  of  tbe  Society  wilt  be  in  May  at  New  Haven. 


THE     EXPEDITION     OF     THE     BABYLONIAN 
EXPLORATION     FUND. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  NIFFER  DURING   THE  SEASON  OF  tSS^. 


Vnr 


By  AssociATK  Pbop.  Robrrt  Frakcis  Hakpch.  Ph.D. 
The  Uoivcrmityof  Cblcago. 


II. 


Notwithstanding  all  delays,  di frailties,  misunderstandings,  etc.,  I  would 
regard  the  results  of  the  6rst  year  as  quite  successful.  A  great  amount  of 
good  pioneer-work  was  accomplished.  I  can  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
collections  purchased  in  Loadon  and  Baghdad.  These  collections — the  J.  S., 
Kb.  and  H., — have  been  described  at  soiuc  length  in  different  nuiiibers  of 
HcBBAiCA.  In  these  were  found  the  Atijsu  tablets  belonging  to  the  Ham- 
murabi d>*na5ty.  Professor  Sajxc.  in  a  long  Introduction  on  the  Kammiirnb) 
dynasty  {Records  of  the  Past,  New  Series.  Vol.  III.),  among  other  things,  says; 
"Contemporaneous  documents  lately  discovered  at  Niffer  prove  that  the  true 
name  of  Ebisum,  who  is  made  tbe  eighth  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  was  really 
Abesukh."  These  tablets  were  not  found  at  Niffer.  Compare  YIebilaica, 
October,  i88q,  where,  in  commenting  on  tbe  Kb.  collection,  which  was  pur- 
cfaased  in  London,  I  said  :  "One  of  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with 
these  collections  was  the  discoveryof  a  king  hitherto  unknown.  The  residing 
of  tbe  name  putiled  me  for  a  long  time.  It  was  read  in  two  or  three  different 
ways  by  two  or  three  different  Assyriologists,  to  whom  I  bad  shown  theve 
■aiDCS.  At  last,  on  J.  S.,  41 — a  collection  of  antiquities  also  purchased  m 
London  from  Joseph  ^emtob — with  tbe  aid  of  Mr.  Pinrhes,  I  read  A-bi-«- 
tbtt-*.    On  J.  S.,  Not.  43  and  43.  tbe  name  is  whtlen  quite  plainly  ia  the  same 
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way."  Cf.  also  J.  S.  U3.  an  archaic  contract  from  tbe  same  king.  In  the 
Kh.  collection,  cf.  Nos.  19  and  iq8.  In  the  H.  collection,  there  are  three  or 
four  tablets  belonging  to  Cbis  king.  In  August,  i88g,  Mr.  Joseph  bhemtob, 
an  Arab  dealer  in  antiquities  in  London,  had  two  more  of  these  Ab^u  tab- 
lets in  his  possession.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Carl  Beiotd,  published  in  his  ZeiU 
schri/tfiir  Asiyrio/ogie.  April.  1S89,  the  identiftcalion  of  Ebisum  with  Ab4«u 
was  cstabHsbed.  My  letter  was  written  from  Niffcr.  and  hence  Prof.  Sayce't 
mistake  in  crediting  these  ublcts  to  the  finds  at  Niffer.  During  tbe  first  sea- 
son's excavations  at  Niffer,  no  tablets  belonging  to  this  king  were  found.  Mr. 
Pinches  has.  however,  found  a  tablet  of  Ammi-Satana  in  one  of  the  British 
Museum  collections,  on  which  be  calls  himself  tbe  son  of  AbMu.  The  text  of 
this  tablet*  will  be  produced  in  Hebkaica.  Mr.  Pmches  also  informed  me  that 
there  are  two  Ab^Su  tablets  in  the  collection  brought  back  by  Mr.  Budge  in 
i88q,  There  is  also  tbe  celebrated  aslronomical  tablet,  which  is  used  by 
Epping  and  Slrassmaier  in  their  AstrcnomiicM^s  aus  Babylon .  the  large  cylinder 
of  Nebuchadncitar,  Hammurabi  cones,  etc.,  etc.  These  collections,  as  well  as 
the  finds  at  Niffer  during  the  first  year,  are  very  fulE  of  tablets  belonging  to 
the  Hammurabi  period.  Perhaps  the  most  important  ublets  unearthed  at 
Niffer  are  tlie  two  contracts  dated  in  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  AiOritili- 
tlni.  For  a  full  description  of  these  tablets,  see  my  note  in  tbe  Lon- 
don Academy,  April  30,  i88g;  Prof.  Hilprecht  in  heto\A.'i  ZeitscMri/t  fur 
Assynohgu,  Vol.  iv..  No.  z,  and  my  note  in  Hebraica,  Vol.  vii.,  No.  i, 
from  which  the  following  account  is  taken: 

"Among  many  other  important  tablets  which  were  excavated  during  the 
stay  of  tbe  Exptdition  0/  the  Babylonian  Exploration  Fund  at  Niffer,  in 
1889,  were  three  contract  tablets  belonging  to  the  reign  of  AsOritilildni.  For 
tbe  sake  of  convenience,  I  will  call  these  tablets  i,  3  and  3.  No.  i  was  found 
on  the  14th  of  February,  and  it  was  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  that  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  read  the  date  as  Nippflru  arbu  Sabfttu  flmu  20.  m.  ilu  ASOr- 
Ctil-ilu  {sic)  ear  mStu  Afi-[ftur-Ki).  It  is,  perhaps,  the  half  of  a  large  reddish- 
gray  tablet,  the  obverse  side  being  badly  mutilated,  the  reverse,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  very  well  preserved.  The  name  of  the  king  is  not  so  clear,  as 
one  would  judge  from  Prof.  Hilprecbt's  remarks  in  ZA.,  IV.,  3.  He  biinself 
queries  his  own  reading.  If  tbe  name  is  lo  be  read  Afttlritilili,  this  brings 
nothing  new,  since  it  is  so  written  on  his  brick  published  in  I.  R.,  p.  8.  This 
Cablet  has  pas.<»cd  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  hence  we 
may  never  expect  to  see  it  again. 

"Of  much  greater  importance  are  Nos.  2  and  3,  both  of  which  were  exca- 
vated on  March  4th,  and  were  identified  by  mc  on  the  following  day,  after 
they  had  been  cleaned,  as  belonging  lo  Asflritiliiani,  cf.  the  Academy.  April 
50,  l83g,  and  ZA.,  IV.,  3.  Both  of  these  tablets  were  handed  over  to  the 
government,  but  were  later  on  presented  to  mc  by  my  friend  Bedri-Bey,  the 
Turkish  Commissioner  to  the  Expedition.  I  have  in  turn  presented  them  -to. 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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"No.  2  isaanudl  blackisb-gray  contract,  or  mihcr  loim  tablet.  4.3X31X  1-2 
cms.  in  size.  It  is  almost  perfectly  preserved.  A  smail  piece  was  brokeD  off. 
bowever,  while  it  was  beinf<  haDtlled  by  the  officers  iu  the  custom  bouse  at 
Scanderiln.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  tab- 
let, vii.:  Adar-a))6-er(b  has  loaned  ei^hi  shekels  of  silver  to  a  man — about 
whose  name  there  is  some  doubt.  From  the  lirst  day  of  AratS^mna  it  is  to 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  one-half  shekel.  A  list  of  four  witnesses  follows. 
and  then,  what  is  of  roost  importance  to  us.  the  date,  vii.:  NippQru  ara]) 
Aral^mna  umQ  I  fcattu  4  ASQritililini  Sar  mMu  A-SQr-Ki.  In  my  note  to  the 
Academy,  I  read  the  date  of  the  year  as  5.  i  w.-is,  perhaps,  a  little  loo  enthu- 
siastic at  the  time  about  my  find,  and  hence  was  inclined  to  make  the  date  as 
large  as  possible.  It  can  he  read  6,  but  it  is  better  to  regard  the  two  lower 
wedges  as  prolongations  of  upi>cr  wedges,  and  to  make  the  number  4. 

"No.  3  is  a  grayish-brown  loan  tablet.  $.1X3.6x1-3  cms.  in  size,  [t 
is  badly  broken,  and  the  names  of  ibc  parties  concerned  in  the  contract  are 
not  legible.  The  date  reads:  NippHru  aratj  Addaru-^ay  lost^-fiattu  2 
AflflritililAni  $ar  m&tu  AfiSOr.  'f*his  tablet  also  was  somewtial  damaged  by  (he 
rough  handling  of  the  Turkish  custom  officers. 

"  The  value  of  these  tablets  is  from  .^  chronological  knd  historical  stand' 
point.  They  make  it  necessary  for  Assyriologists  to  change  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  separation  of  the  Babylonian  from  the  Assyrian 
empire,  cf.  Academy  and  ZA.,  as  cited  above." 

In  addition  to  these,  we  found  a  brick  stamp  ot  Naram-Sin.a  fine  contract 
of  Evil-Merodach.  and  numerous  tablets  of  the  Persian  period. 

for  a  more  technical  description  of  the  work  of  the  Kxpedition,  I  would 
refer  10  Prof.  Peters'  article  in  the  F.  A.  O.  S.  I  have  given  a  fuller  account 
of  our  life  in  camp.  1  have,  however,  been  very  careful  to  follow  the  lines  of 
Prof.  Peters'  article,  and  not  to  add  anything,  but  rather  10  elaborate  in  a  few 
instances.  A  full  account  of  the  Expedition,  prepared  by  Prof.  Peters,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  should  be  published  at 
once,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  all  Ihe  tablets  purchased  and  exca- 
vated can  be  edited. 
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HEKOn  THK  Tetkarch  :  The  Rev.  Principal  David  Brown.  D.D.,  in  The 

Expositor.  October.  1893.     A  study  of  conscience. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  testing  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  is  to  select 
some  narrative  that  has  a  number  of  minor  incidents  extending  over  a  con- 
si<)cr:ihle  period  and  connecting  with  outside  historj',  then  to  sec  if  the 
collected  Gospel  narratives  make  a  consistent  story.  Such  a  test  presents 
ilscK  in  the  account  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch. 

Herod  is  presented  divorced  from  his  wife  and  living  in  incestuous  rela- 
tions  witli  Herodias.  He  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  reli^on.  John  the  Baptist 
was  at  his  court.  John  did  not  spare  Herod,  and  Herod  instead  of  resenting 
rebuke,  "did  many  things"  —  redrcs&ed  certain  wrongs  and  heard  John 
gUdly.  That  Herod  even  endured  his  rebuke  of  his  unlawful  marriage, 
speaks  much  for  his  openness  to  conviction.  He  stood  In  awe  of  John.  But 
Herodias  gave  him  no  rest  until  John  was  imprisoned,  and  then  till  she  had 
accomplished,  in  spjte  of  Herod's  opposition,  John's  fall.  Herod's  conscience 
causes  him  tn  he  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  John.  Now  turn  to  his  treatment 
of  Jesus.  Perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  after,  he  who  would  have  saved  John, 
desires  toltill  Jesus  (Lk.  xiii.  31).  A  little  later  Jesus  is  before  him  as  a  pris- 
oner. The  last  spark  of  religious  awe  has  now  left  Herod's  breast,  and  be 
who  had  heard  the  servant  gladly  now  has  only  contempt  and  scorn  for  the 
master.     He  had  tnClcd  with  conscience  and  this  was  the  result. 

The  consistency  of  this  story  is  such  as  to  stamp  the  Gospels  with  aulben- 
ticity. 

A  vigorous  stsleiikent,  whose  pictorial  almost  objciarea  its  evidential  v»Iue.  It 
illustrates  a  striking  method  oE  reasoning  nn  the  histnhcal  Imthfulncui  of  ihe  Gospels. 
This  method  in  often  c^iiricd  out  in  the  csisc  of  the  person  ol  Chml.  II  not  pressed 
to  ihe  claim  of  an  abtoluic  and  uncritical  identity  of  view  of  different  Gospel  writers, 
it  is  valuable  and  impressive.  F.  W. 


We  Shall  Not  All  Slebp,    Rev.  Smith  B.  Goodnow.  in  The  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  October,  [S93. 

In  this  article  the  writer  gives  an  exposition  of  T  Cor.  xv.  $  1 ,  and  discusses 
the  nature  of  the  resurrection.  He  combats  the  theory  of  Swedenborg  tliat 
the  resurrection  takes  place  at  the  death  of  each  individual  in  an  immediate 
translation  ;  also  a  theory  advanced  in  the  "  Parousi.i,"  written  by  Dr.  War- 
ren of  the  Portland  Mirror,  vit.,  that  the  word  sleep  here  does  not  mean 
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d)-tng.  but  staj-ing  in  hades  after  death.  Paul  meaning.  "  though  we  shaJl  all 
die  yet  we  shall  not  all  be  in  hades,  but  we  shall  be  changed"  to  a  different 
place,  viz.,  to  heaven. 

The  word  sleep,  however,  is  used  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament  for 
death,  and  has  that  meaning  here.  In  the  resurrection  there  is  a  personal 
bodily  change,  such  as  was  represented  in  the  transfiguration  and  in  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ.  In  the  text  two  classes  are  contrasted,  —  those  living  who  are 
not  to  re<]utre  resurrection,  and  "the  dead"  who  are  '"raised."  The  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  as  seen,  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  precedes  the  translation  of  the 
living,  lliat  this  belief  expressed  by  Paul  was  that  current  among  the  dis- 
ciples  is  seen  by  reference  to  John  xxi,  22.  The  new  theory  of  immediate 
translation  of  each  believer  demolishes  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  abolishment 
of  death.  The  writer  deprecates  the  new  theory  as  "cold  and  bald,  quench- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  by  a  shadowy  idea  of  mere  philosophical 
immortality  of  the  soul"  and  as  tending  (o  eliminate  the  miraculous  from  the 
future  history  of  the  globe. 

In  regard  to  the  enegcRiR  of  ihc  pn^^ntie,  (he  writer  holds  to  the  more  natural  intcr- 
prelalion  as  sgainst  Meyer  who  would  read,  —  wc  shall  all  —  not  (all  asleep  —  but  all 
b«  ch»ngcd,^making  the  all  refer  to  all  that  present  Rcncraiion.  There  it  a  tnith  in 
Ibc  Ihouffhl  u(  thix  artide  thai  is  pertiiienl  ami  thai  ncctls  to  lie  eiii|>]ia.<itzi:cl.  The 
reality  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  it  [>c[ha[>it  boit  guarded  hy  the  rea£iiin  of  Paul 
io  bis  belief  in  the  rcsurrectiun  of  the  tmdy.  There  are  days  of  inlcnscKt  realism,  as 
well  u  of  intensesl  idealism.  Paul  Mas  a  realist  in  bis  idealism.  A  real  0-xl  in  a 
real  world,  a  real  Chrial  briji^ing  a  real  and  present  and  permanent  salvation  to  the 
soul,  —  this  is  the  realism  of  Paul,  and  with  this  is  associated  his  ducuine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  h»mI  through  a  real  resMircction  of  a  cpiritua)  body.  The  realiiim 
of  Paul  i&  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  his  aggrctsivc  missioDary  ical,  as  it  must  be  of 
all  missionary  seal.  T.  H.  R. 

EsDRAELON.  By  Prof.  GsoRoe  Adam  Smith,  in  The  Expcsiter,  November, 
1892,  pp.  321-342. 

Breaking  through  the  table -land  of  central  Palestine,  the  broad  plain 
of  Esdraelon  extends  from  the  Jordnn  on  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
KishoD  on  the  west.  From  the  north  the  Galilean  hills  and  from  the  south 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  send  out  projecting  promontones  which  indicate 
diat  this  is  but  a  lapse  in  the  great  backbone  of  Palestine.  The  shape  of 
the  central  plain  is  that  of  a  triangle ;  the  southern  base,  extends  from 
Carmcl  to  Gcnin.  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  while  the  other  two  sides  are 
equal  --  fiflccn  miles  each  ^wiih  Mt.  Tabor  at  the  apex  of  the  angle.  From 
this  central  part,  hays  of  plain  extend  in  different  directions,  far  into  the 
country,  one  south  of  Tabor,  one  between  Gilboa  and  the  mountains  about 
Gcnin.  while  the  largest  stretches  eastward  to  the  hunlcs  of  the  Jordan. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  plain  is  about  two  hundred  feet,  but  east- 
ward from  Gilboa  it  gently  sinks  Jordanward  to  four  hundred  feet  below  the 


sea  level.  The  plain  itself  is  one  great  expanse  of  loam,  red  and  black, 
without  ft  single  tree  —  a  great  wild  prairie.  No  water  is  visible  even  at  a 
short  distance  since  the  chief  stream,  the  Kisbon.  flows  along  in  a  deep 
muddy  trench.  Only  one  or  two  hanilcts  have  ventured  out  upon  tbe  plain. 
Open  on  every  side  to  foreign  invader.  Estlraclon  still  suffers,  to-day  as 
in  the  very  eailiesl  days  of  its  history,  from  the  inroads  of  the  deseil  freebooter. 
The  name,  "  Valley  of  Jezreel,"  in  the  Old  Testament,  seems  to  have 
referred  only  to  (he  valley  which  runs  down  from  opposite  the  city  of  Jezreel 
to  the  Jordan,  but  in  later  times  the  lemi,  changed  into  "  Esdraclon,"  was 
cjctcnded  to  the  entire  plain.  The  other  name,  "  Plain  of  Megtddo,"  was 
taken  froin  the  famous  old  fonress  of  Megiddo.  which  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  the  north -east  point  of  Carmcl,  commanding  the  pass  to  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  tbe  natural  avenue  to  the  south.  Esdraclon  is  by  nature  the  great 
highway  of  the  nations.  The  five  broad  valleys  leading  into  it  from  all  direc- 
tions rendered  it  accessible  to  the  armies  of  all  the  great  world  powers  of 
anliiguity — ^Canaanitc,  Midianilc,  Philistine,  Egyptian.  Syrian  and  Assyrian, 
came  up  in  succession  through  these  passes  to  war  with  the  Hebrew.  Upon 
this  plain  the  greatest  empires,  races  and  faiths,  cast  and  west,  have  con- 
tended with  each  other  and  have  come  to  judgment. 


In  this,  the  seventh  o(  the  series  of  valuable  papers  on  the  geography  of 
Paiesline,  Prof.  Smith  compleicH  his  survey  of  its  physical  contour.  No  one  can 
wander  over  the  hills  an<]  through  the  valEeys  of  the  land  of  llic  ancient  Hebrew 
without  feeling  that  the  division  which  he  makes,  or  rather  accepts,  since  it  Is  not 
new,  is  ilw  only  true  nne.  Palestine  studied  in  the  lif^hl  of  its  six  distinct  lonrs,— 
coast  plaiim,  tool  hdls.  central  plateau,  Jordan  valley.  Gilead,  and  Esdtacton, — 
instead  of  appearing  Co  be  n  confused  cninplcx  of  hills  and  plains,  stands  out  bold 
and  cleat  even  lo  the  student  wKn  must  view  it  lhn>ugh  another's  eyes.  Such  a  study 
alone  furnishes  the  basis  for  ft  true  apprccintif^n  n(  the  influence  of  its  physical 
contour  upon  Ihc  [leople,  the  liis-Cnry,  and  the  very  InlrllrLtual  conceptiunt  winch  wij 
be  forever  associated  with  this  land,  'fhew  article*,  while  thoroughly  scholarly,  are 
at  the  same  time  clothed  in  nuch  chamiint;  lanRuafjc,  and  the  whole  is  illnslraled  by 
so  many  extjuUile  and  irue  pen  -  pictures,  that  the  reader,  while  ever  being  inetnictcd. 
is  never  wearied.  C.  K,  K. 


■ 


Jonah  in  Nineveh.     By  H.  Clay  Tkvmbijll.  in  Tie  BibJioifieca  Sacra  for 

Oct.,  l8«)2.  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Biblical  LUerature,  Vol.  XI, 
Two  principal  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  historical  character 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  vi; :  the  seeming  lack  of  sufficient  reason  for  the 
miracle  of  Jonah's  preservation  in  a  great  fish ;  and  the  improbability  of  the 
repentance  of  a  whole  heathen  people  at  the  ca]l  of  an  obscure  prophet  from 
a  distant  land. 

Bible  miracles,  as  recorded  in  !x>ch  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are,  a* 
a  rule,  not  mere  wonders  intended  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  beholden, 
but  are  clearly  differentiated  from  other  reputed  miracles  by  ihcir  natural- 
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Dcss  and  their  consonance  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
perfonned.  The  Hory  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  however,  involves  a  miracle 
that  is  seemingly  unnecessary  and  unnatural,  while  the  instant  conversion  of 
Nineveh  under  the  circumsuncea  iclaled  seems  even  more  incredible.  Is 
there  anything  in  modem  discoveries  relating  to  AsAVnan  life  and  history 
that  renders  tlie  miraculous  element  in  Oie  Jonah  story  more  reasonable  and 
marvelous  effect  of  his  preaching  at  Nineveh  more  natural  ? 

The  rrtonuments  abundantly  prove  that  the  ancient  Assyrians  had  among 
their  divinities  a  6sh-god,  Dagan,  which  is  represented  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
I  but  all  containing  some  combination  of  a  6sh  .ind  the  human  figure.  These 
representations  appear  on  Babylonian  seals  and  as  images  guardmg  the 
entrance  of  temples  and  palaces  in  ancient  Nineveh.  The  name  also,  like  that 
of  olherdivinities,  appears  in  propernamcs,^.^.,  in  Ishme-Dagan.  According 
to  Berosus,  this  fish -god  appeared  in  early  Bubylunin  and  Clutldea  from 
time  to  time  and  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  the  first  elements  of  civilization. 
He  taught  them  the  processes  of  agriculture,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
the  beginnings  of  letters,  arts  and  sciences.  Each  time  ibe  god  appeared 
under  a  different  name,  and  each  of  these  incarnations  marked  a  new  epoch. 
Now  accepting  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Ninevites  were  believers  in  a  divinity 
who  sent  messages  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  a  being  who  arose  out  of  the 
sea  as  part  fish  and  part  man,  is  it  any  wonder,  thai  when  they  heard  that 
the  new  prophet  among  them  had  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  Bsh  in  the 
sea  to  bring  them  a  divinely -sent  warning,  they  should  all  be  rendy  to  heed 
his  message  and  take  steps  to  avert  the  threatened  destruction  «f  their  city  ? 
The  two  main  episodes  in  the  story  of  Jonah  are  thus  shown  to  be  closely 
connected  and  are  mutually  cxplanatoni-. 

The  identification  of  Jonah  with  Oannes,  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  fi&h- 
god  as  reported  by  tierosus  is  accepted  as  at  least  plausible,  but  contrary  to 
F.  C.  Baur  and  other  critics  who  have  derived  the  name  Jonah  from  thnt  of 
Oannes,  the  theory  is  here  put  forth  that  just  the  reverse  ts  true.  Supposing 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  man  named  Jonah  had  been  accepted  by  the  Ninevites 
as  the  latest  incarnation  of  their  deity,  his  name  might  readily  come  to  be 
.applied  to  the  god  himself  and  be  recorded  as  such  by  the  later  wiiter 
'Berosus.  The  preservation  of  the  name  Jonah  in  the  modem  geographical 
term  Neby  V'unus.  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nineveh,  seems  also  to 
fumisli  a  historic  basis  for  the  connection  of  his  name  with  the  ancient  city. 


The  article  i»  a  very  interestioff  sod  sujfgcstive  one.  One  naturally  wixhci.  how- 
ever, for  the  opininri  ni  Kotne  competent  Af«yrio]{)K>st^  upon  the  facts  slated,  before 
accepting  ilA  concloaiocu.  However  little  credit  wc  nixy  !{ivc  ta  the  dcnvalion  of  tJu 
name  Oanoci  from  that  of  Jonnh,  the  exi&tencc  rA  the  fish -god  tradition  in  Nineveh 
cenainly  adds  much — to  use  Mr.  Trumbull'i  words  —  "to  the  naturalness  of  the 
nanative  o(  I(>nah  at  Ninereh,  whether  that  narrative  be  looked  upon  as  a  plain 
Lncoid  of  facts  ur  as  an  inspired  story  of  what  might  have  been  facts."         C.  E,  C. 


■ 
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The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus. — Albert  RfeviLLE  in  the  AVw  Wortd 
for  December,  i8g2. 

The  persistent  and  indestructible  element  in  Christianity  ts  the  Chris- 
tian ideal.  Whatever  ihe  result  of  independent  crirkism  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  existence  and  the  influence  of  the  ideal  cannot  be  denied.  Jesus  of  Xai- 
aretb  is  its  initiator,  and  coo!te4uenUy  its  rcvealer.  Of  the  (our  Gospels  only 
Mallhcw  and  Luke  relate  anything  concerning  the  first  years  of  Jesus.  The 
primitive  Gospel  history  did  not  go  back  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
Apart  from  two  matters  —  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  location  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  ut  Belhlehem^these  two  narratives  are  in  a  state  of  irrecon- 
cilabie  concradiclion.  They  spring  from  two  traditions  which  have  been 
developed  on  parallel  lines  without  actual  agreement.  Their  genealogies 
differ  from  each  other.  Neither  has  historic  value.  According  to  Matthew, 
Jesus  b  descended  from  David  through  the  raj'al  line  of  Solomon,  composed 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  captivity;  according  to  Luke,  through 
Nallian,  another  son  uf  Llavid,  much  more  ob&cure.  Tims  one  emphasizes 
the  royal  descent;  thcothcr  avoids  the  dishonor  attaching  to  the  descent  through 
Bathsheba.  Matthew  gives  twenty-  six  generations  from  David  to  Jesus ;  Luke 
forty-one.  The  Rrsi  Evangelist  finds  bisgcncalogyalrcadymade.  but  adds 
to  it  the  names  of  four  women,  each  in  some  way  faulty.  He  does  this  in 
order  to  remind  the  Jews,  who  would  bring  reproach  on  Mary,  that  we  must 
not  trust  to  superficial  appearances,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  deeper  than 
ours.  There  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  was  descended  from  David.  Both  gos- 
pels place  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  (cf.  Micah  v.  i).  Matthew  regards 
Bethlehem  .is  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  prior  to  this  event ;  according 
lo  Luke  their  home  was  Nazareth.  Luke  explains  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  by 
means  of  the  census  of  Quirinius.  But  the  census  was  limited  to  Judea  and 
Samaria,  and  was  taken  in  the  year  A.D.  6,  after  the  deposition  of  Arche- 
laus,  when  Judea  was  annexed  to  Syria.  Nazareth  was  probably  the  native 
city;  tlic  story  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  as  well  as  of  the  Davidic  descent. 
being  due  lo  the  belief  in  his  Messiahship. 

The  miraculous  conception  belongs  to  the  dogmatic  rather  than  to  Ihc 
historic  order.  It  arose  in  the  Judea-Cbristian  communities,  and  as  the 
mythical  expression  of  the  exalted  feeling  of  the  perfect  sanctity  of  ihc 
Messiah.  In  the  legend  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  the  magi  personify 
the  adhesion  of  the  pagan  world  to  the  king  of  the  Jews.  The  persecution 
of  Herod  and  the  fight  into  Eg)'pt  arc  legendary.  The  Glory  of  the  shepherds 
at  Bethlehem  illustrates  the  Ebionic  element  in  these  chapters.  It  is  an 
cBort  of  the  poetic  imagination  attempting  to  till  up  the  gap  in  the  informa- 
tion concerninjf  Ihe  e.nrly  days  of  Jesus.  As  to  the  dale  of  Jesus'  birth,  this 
was  probably  one  or  two  years  before  the  present  cm.  He  was  not  bom 
under  Herod  the  Great,  but  under  Herod  Antipas.  Tlie  incident  of  the  child 
Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  is  not  improbable.  The  surprise  mani- 
fested by  Mary  and  Joseph  is  inconsistent  wi^i  the  announcement  that  bad 
been  made  to  them  concerning  Jesus. 
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This  article  conUins  nothing  not  already  (amilJAr  to  stndcnu  of  ihe  criticinD  o( 
the  Gospels.  It,  however,  prcscnU  the  objcctioa  to  tbc  acceptance  □[  the  Rwpcl 
Dumtivc  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  jesus  in  a  form  which  will,  pethaps,  attract  the 
aCtcRtion  of  some  who  have  not  before  consideted  them.  .S^imc  of  the  positions  of 
the  author  arc  well  taken  niid  im[iortanl.  It  is  ccrtsiiily  true  ttiat  the  narrative  of  the 
birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus  dries  n(>t  tielong  to  the  fint  itratum  of  .\postolic  narrative 
of  the  life  of  Jcsa&,  and  docs  not  seem  even  to  have  exerted  any  appreciable  influence 
on  that  fir»t  stratum.  It  is  also  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  prt- 
■entefl  in  ihe  Kpb.tlei  is  alto^etlier  independent  of  the  supemaiural  t>irlh.  It  i% 
farthennofc  true  that  the  accoanU  of  the  tmlti  and  infancy  given  by  Matthew  and 
I.ukc  are  quite  distinct  and  independent  of  each  Mher.  \\  fullowi  that  the  question 
of  the  historicaJ  value  of  theKc  nairativcs  cumtilat»  m  probtctn  by  itself  which  must  be 
invcstift^tcd  in  large  pari  indcpcndcnily  of  the  (lucstion  of  llic  historical  value  of  the 
remainder  of  Ihe  Oospels.  Historical  criticism  has  here  a  legitimate  and  Iniiioriant 
problem,  albeit  not  one  which  is  fundamental  to  our  conception  of  Christianity,  either 
essential  or  hiitlorical.  Vet  it  can  not  be  s>aiil  that  M.  Kfville  has  given  u»  a  salts- 
factory  dtlcnsstoii  of  the  problem.  It  exaggerate*  the  difference*  between  the  two 
narratives  and  the  difficulties  of  the  individual  accounts.  It  is  altogether  possible 
that  each  Evangelist  was  ignorant  of  facts  narrated  by  the  other,  or  even  had  an 
erroneous  conception  in  some  respect  of  the  series  of  events  taken  as  a  whole.  I!ut 
neilher  of  these  thing.%  if  actual,  makes  the  narrative  of  nece.uily  unhi&toncal  or 
even  inaccurate.  One  need  not  be  omniscient  to  be  tnithful  and  trustworthy.  In 
particular  dtKS  M.  R^ville's  denial  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  urem  unjustified.  The 
two  independent  narrative*  agree  in  plnccng  the  birth  at  Bethlehem.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  inherently  improbable  in  this;  nor  does  it  seem  a  sufificieiit  reason  fur  deny* 
ing  it  that  the  Tews  interpreted  the  prophecy  of  Micah  as  piedi^jtiiig  that  the  .Messiah 
would  be  bom  at  Bcihlchem,  es|)cci3lEy  as  Luke^whuse  tradition  R^ville  tells  us 
Liuly  was  developed  independently  ul  Mtttlhew's^  makes  no  reference  to  this  proph- 
ecy. But  there  is  even  le»»  gtoiimfl  for  denying  that  Jcs«s  was  of  Davidic  descent. 
For  this  is  mainUined  not  only  in  the  infancy -stories  but  equally  in  the  other  pnnion* 
of  the  Gospels,  in  Paul,  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  Act*.  The  reply  tliul  this  is  «n 
inference  from  the  tielicf  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  is  of  force  only  when  the  whole 
gospel  narrative  is  regarded  a*  largely  unhisturical;  for  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
ladsted  that  the  popular  doctrine  was  that  the  Messiah  must  be  the  sen  of  David,  in 
that  proportion  is  it  certain  that  if  Jesus  had  not  been  so  descended  this  wnuld  have 
been  urged  as  an  objection  to  his  Messiahahip.  But  of  such  objection  we  find  no 
trace  in  the  New  Testament  record.  Other  points  cannot  in  this  brief  note  he  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  M.  Rdvillc  has  said  all  that  in  brief  space  couEd  well  be  said 
against  the  historical  character  of  the  narratives  of  the  infancy,  and  has  cojistanlly,  it 
would  almost  sc«m  blindly,  ignored  eveiything  that  could  ]>e  said  on  the  other  side. 
The  whole  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  these  are  assigned  by  R^ville  to  a  date  considerably  later  than 
that  adopted  by  most  critical  scholars,  and  later  than  wc  believe  Ihe  evidence  will 
permit.  One's  conclusions  wiLl  almost  of  necessity  be  influenced  also  by  the  degree 
of  probability  or  improbability  which  one  attributes  to  Ibe  supernatural  as  an  element 
of  Ihe  history  of  Jesus.  We  are  persuaded  that  M.  R^ville  ha*  not  said  the  final  word 
In  this  matter.  '  £.  D.B. 
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Philo  of  Alexaodrlft. — The    Latest    Researches  on    Philo   of  Alexandns 

fonns  the  subject  of  an  important  and  Jntcrc^tinj;  paper  by  Dr.  Leopold  Colin, 
in  the  frwish  Quarterly  Rtxntvt  for  October.  A  new  critical  edition  of 
Phito's  works  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Cohn  and  Dr,  Wendland.  Tlie  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences  K've  the  incentive  thereto  in  offering  in  18S7  as 
subjcrt  (or  a  pri^c  the  critical  Ircattncnt  of  Philo's  book  lie  Mundi  Opificii, 
and  ai  the  snme  time  expressing  the  wish  that  thi&  work  might  lead  to  a  new 
critical  edition  of  Pbilo.  Both  Dr.  Cohn  and  Dr.  Wendland  sent  in  ireatiaes 
and  were  awarded  the  prize.  They  resolved  to  unite  their  labor  and  to 
prepare  tOf^cther  a  critical  edition.  Dr.  Wendland  has  been  workinf;  chiefly 
in  the  Italian  libraries,  and  Or.  Cohn  has  compared  the  manuscripts  jn 
Munich  and  Vienna.  Oxford  and  Paris.  The  need  of  a  new  edition  of  Philo 
has  been  felt  for  a  lon^  time.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  work  is  progress- 
ing under  such  favorable  auspicies. 

The  Principle  of  the  Bevised  Venioa. —  In  the  December  number  of  the 
Expositor,  in  an  article  with  the  above  heading,  Dishop  Kllicoii  answers  the 
charge  made  by  Bishop  How  in  the  preceding  number  thai  the  revisers  liad 
exceeded  their  instructions.  Bishop  Ellicolt  maintains  that  the  revision  was 
made  in  accordance  with  ins^truclions  "  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  pos- 
sible into  the  text  of  the  authorized  version,  consistently  with  faithfulness." 
This  rule  recogniics  a  somewhat  expansive  principle,  vir,,  that  faithfulness 
is  to  be  the  ultimate  authority.  In  such  a  transcendent  book  as  the  New 
Testament,  faithfulness  would  seem  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  accuracy. 
The  changes  made  were  all  made  in  accordance  with  some  established  prin- 
ciple, and  the  principle  once  adopted  was  consistently  adhered  to.  He  con- 
sidcrs  earh  one  of  the  fifly*two  changes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  made  by 
the  revision  committee,  in  excess  of  the  number  made  by  the  chairman  in  a 
specimen  revision,  and  examines  the  reason  for  the  change.  In  concluding 
he  says:  "The  reader  is  now  invited  to  consider  whether  the  principle  of 
faithfulness  cannot  be  recognized  as  permeating  the  great  majority  of  the 
changes,  and  whether  those  in  which  it  may  be  less  patent  are  not  still  due 
to  its  general  influence,  rather  than  to  the  merely  accelerated  tendencies  of 
increased  literary  facilities." 
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Wendt   on    the   Deity   of    Christ. —  Hardly    any  book   that  has  recently 
ed,  treatinff  a  subject  of  Biblical  Theology,  has  been  so  importiuit 
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has  awakened  so  much  interest  as  Dr.  Wendt's  work  on  Tit  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  In  a  note  in  an  English  journal  on  the  second  volume  of  the  work, 
this  statement  was  made  :  "The  writer  is  certainly  not  a  believer  in  the  deity 
of  Christ."  Dr.  VVendt,  to  whose  attention  this  statement  came,  replies  :  "  1 
have  not  attacked,  but  defended,  the  nuthenticily  of  those  sayings  in  our 
Gospels  where  Jesus  proclaims  hiii  nearest  and  unique  relation  to  God.  Cer- 
taioly  I  have  not  explained  these  sayings  in  the  traditional  sense  of  dogmatic 
Christology;  for  1  sought  to  understand  them  historically  only  according  to 
theii  context,  and  to  their  connection  with  the  whole  of  Jesus'  views.  Dut 
although  Jesus  himself  does  not  expressly  use  the  term  of  hlis  deity,  it  would 
be  incorrect  and  misleading  to  say  that,  according  to  my  interpretation  of 
His  words.  Jesus  Himself  was  'not  a  believer  in  His  deity.'  Indeed.  His 
words,  when  justly  interpreted,  state  His  divine  character,  nut  in  a  smaller 
but  in  a  higher  sense  — not  on  a  feebler  but  in  n.  firmer  foundation  than  the 
traditional  Christian  dogmatics. 

"My  own  belief  in  Christ  follows  the  authority  of  Jesus  himself;  and  1 
think  my  conception  of  His  deity,  as  according  to  the  just  sense  of  His 
words,  is  not  an  incorrect  one." 


Is  the  Revised  Version  a  Failure?  —  A  series  of  interesting  letters  in  answer 
to  the  above  question  is  given  in  the  Expository  Timfs  for  Dcrci.iber,  i8g3. 
Whether  it  should  be  considered  a  failure  or  not  doe^  not  depend  entirely 
on  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was  done.  The  general  verdict  is  that 
it  is  far  inferior  to  the  .^ulhoriied  Version  in  point  of  style  and  language,  and 
so  unfit  lo  supplant  this  in  church  reading,  but  that  its  superiorily  to  the  old 
as  an  accurate  translation  renders  it  almost  indispensable  as  an  aid  in  under- 
standing the  New  Testament.  The  blame  for  its  failure  to  come  into  general 
use  among  the  people  and  in  the  churches  is  laid  by  some  on  the  bishops  for 
nol  having  sanctioned  its  use  by  the  clergy;  by  some  .ilso  on  the  publishers 
for  not  having  brought  it  out  as  cheaply  and  atimctively  as  they  have  brought 
out  the  Authorized  Version.  Some  object  to  the  manuscript  authorily  made 
the  b.-isi9  of  the  translation;  some  to  the  principles  of  translation  adopted  by 
the  revisers.  One  correspondent  docs  nol  like  the  paragraphic  method  of 
priottng.  Another  hopes  for  a  not  far-distant  re  •  translation,  and  would  advo- 
cate an  entire  rearrangement  of  chapters.  One  holds  th.'\t  it  is  being  used 
less  and  less  —  that  it  has  found  its  level  and  will  stay  there;  another  thai  it 
is  gaining  a  wider  recognition,  especially  among  the  more  intelligent  and 
younger  Bible-readers.  According  to  some,  the  real  rtature  and  merits  of 
the  revision  have  not  yet  been  appreciated.  The  discussion  going  on  in 
England  is  an  interesting  one,  and  discloses,  as  is  seen,  a  wide  variety  of 
opinion. 

Chiist's  tTt*  of  tin  Term  "Sod  of  Hao."— The  origin  of  the  term  fton  of 
Bilao  aA  used  by  Cbti&t  is  sometime  referred  lo  Ps.  viii.  4,  sometimes  to  Dan. 


vii.  13.  It  may  be  referred  to  both,  but  more  especially  to  the  latter  passage 
where  Che  phrase  symbolises  the  Kiogdum  of  Saints,  But  the  ciuestion 
arises,  Where  did  Christ  get  the  conceplion  etnbmlicd  in  that  term?  In  one 
sense  it  wu»  ori^i^inHl  with  himself,  yet  he  found  himself  in  the  Old  Ttataiimil. 
He  was  conscious  of  fulfilling  the  Old  Tcslamcril.  \Vc  may  expect  to  find 
there,  then,  many  of  the  elements  of  his  consciousness.  Whence  then  his 
conception,  conveyed,  though  yet  vetted,  by  the  term  Son  o(  Man?  This  is 
the  question  anawcied  in  the  above  article  in  Ibe  Expositor  for  December,  by 
V'cmuii  Bardctt.  lie  finds  the  answer  mainly  in  Is.  liii.  in  the  picture  of  the 
Suffering  Servant.  It  is  remarkable,  he  observes,  that  Christ  makes  no 
explicit  reference  to  this  picture ;  yet  the  passage  must  often  have  been  in 
his  mind.  It  is  with  the  words  from  Is.  xli.  1,  that  Christ  began  his  ministry, 
preaching  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth,  and  the  whole  section.  Is.  xl.>1xvi. 
must  have  been  potent  with  Christ  in  the  delcrmination  of  his  conception  of 
himself  and  work.  Indeed  no  prophecy  was  dearer  than  this  to  a  certain 
religious  clas^,  of  whom  John  Che  Baptist  was  the  one  best  kuowu.  The  affinity 
between  the  "Son  of  Man"  of  the  Ciospels  and  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Is. 
xl.-Ixvi.  is  very  striking,  and  the  key  to  the  relation  between  the  two  is  seen 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  Mk.  ix.  12  sq.  .  .  .  "and  how  (/wwnV/frw  as  regards  the 
Son  of  Man  that  he  should  suffer  many  things  and  be  set  at  naught."  ^H 

The  article  is  a  valuable  one,  throwing  light  on  the  significance  attacbeff^ 
to  this  term  by  Christ.  T.  H.  R. 

The  Gospel  accoidiiig  to  Peter. —  Although  the  newly  discovered  Gospel 
according  to  Peter  has  been  ko  short  a  time  in  the  hands  of  Biblical  scholars, 
several  vahtnbic  discussions  of  it  have  already  appeared.  Though  the  manu- 
script was  discovered  in  the  winter  of  1886-7.  its  value  was  not  recognized 
by  its  discoverers,  and  it  was  not  until  last  autumn  that  it  was  published,  when 
it  appeared,  edited  by  M.  U.  Bouriant.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Archaro- 
logical  Mission  at  Cairo.  At  once  its  value  was  perceived  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Trussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Berlin, 
Xovcni1>cr  3,  iSq2,  Professor  A.  Hamack  republished,  with  tntroduclions,  both 
the  Gospel  and  the  .\por.il)-psc  which  was  contained  in  the  same  manuscript. 
November  20.  three  da>-s  after  M.  Bouriant's  edition  was  received  at  Cam- 
bridge, England.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  B.D.,  editor  of  the  admirable  series 
of  "  Texts  and  Studies  "  in  Biblical  and  patristic  literature,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  Gospel.  A  little  later,  M.  R.  James.  M.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
Apocalypse.  These  two  lectures  were  at  once  published  in  a  little  volume, 
which  contains  atso  the  text  of  both  documents.  It  is  issued  by  C.  J.  Clay  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Robinson  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  apocryphal 
document  we  h»ve  an  illustration  of  what  a  real  "  tendency -writing  "  is,  and 
that  it  is  utterly  different  from  our  four  gospels,  which  have  sometimes  been 
alleged  to  be  "  Icndens' schriftat"    .'Vs  respects  date,  while  not  confidently 
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<lating  it  earlier  than  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  he  adds, 
that  "  we  need  not  be  suqihsed  if  further  evidence  shall  lend  tu  plucc  ihis 
gospel  nearer  to  the  bcgituiing  than  to  the  middle  of  the  hccoiuI  tcntury." 
The  following  sentences  »how  Mr.  Robinson's  estimate  o(  the  value  of  the 
gospel  as  evidence.  "  Lastly  the  unmislakabEe  acquaintance  of  the  author 
with  our  Four  Evangelists  deserves  a  special  comment.  He  uses  and  mil- 
uses  each  in  turn.  To  him  they  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  He  latds 
DO  suppon  to  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  place  a  gulf  of  scparatioa 
between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  rest,  as  tcgards  the  period  or  the  area  of 
their  acceptance  as  canonical.  Nor  again  does  he  conntenancc  the  theory  of 
ihe  continued  ciiculalion  in  the  second  century  of  an  Ur-evanKclium,  or  such  ft 
prae-canonical  Gospel  as  we  feel  must  lie  behind  our  Synopttsts." 

The  Athfnirum,  o(  December  17,  contains  an  article  by  F.  F.  Uadham,  in 
which  tfae  writer  presents  evidence  which  he  thinks  places  the  date  o(  writing 
very  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  thinks  that  the  A[MN:r)-phal 
Vision  of  Isaiah  gives  evidence  of  using  our  newly  discovered  document. 
But  "  Oillman  in  Germany,  and  Ocan  in  England,  assign  the  Vision  of  Jsatah 
lo  1 10  A.  D.  More  than  a  decade  or  two  later  it  cannot  be.  .  .  .  TtuI  assign- 
ing tbc  Vision  to  the  very  latest  date  possible,  still  what  a  gain  (o  Christian 
,  Apologetics.  The  Gospel  of  Peter  must  be  earlier  —  our  canonical  gospels 
must  be  earlier  still."  The  imponance  of  this  cam:lusion,  if  it  prove  to  be  well 
founded,  especially  as  respects  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  obvious. 

The  Boston  CommcnwtaUh,  of  December  3 1 ,  contains  a  valuable  discussion 
of  the  Gospel  by  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer.  D.D.  He  declares  that  the  long  drawn 
controversy  over  the  question  whether  our  four  gospels  were  in  use  in  the 
days  of  Justin  Martyr  is  now  set  at  rest.  **  Half  a  century  of  discussion  is 
swept  away  by  the  recent  discovery  at  a  stroke.  Brief  as  Ihe  recovered  frag< 
meni  is.  it  attests  indubitably  all  four  of  our  canonical  books.  Xot  more 
evidently  does  the  sun  sur|>ass  the  moon  in  brightness  than  do  our  Four 
Gospels  excel  in  glory  this  imitation  of  ihcm ;  which  nevertheless  borrows  its 
histre  from  them  as  demonstrnhly  as  the  moon  from  the  king  of  day."  Dr. 
Tliayer  refers  later  lo  Ihe  evidence  of  the  use  of  our  Gospel,  as  pnrticolarlr 
strong  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Mr.  J.  Rcndcl  Harris,  now  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  published  a 
volume  entitled,  The  .\>tt>/v  R«0ver<d  Gospel  0/  St.  Peter,  with  a  full aitouat 
«fthe  same.  It  is  issued  in  New  York  by  James  Pott  &  Co,  Mr.  Harris 
docs  not  apparently  think  that  the  cmlroveiay  as  lo  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  materially  aEfeclcd  by  this  discovery,  the  position  of  that 
Go«pel  being  already  firmly  established.  The  dale  of  the  fragment  he  puts 
"  long  before  i(>o.  A.  D.,  *  yet  not  in  the  early  year  of  the  second  centurj-. 

In  the  Expoiitor  for  Januar)-.  J.  O.  F.  Murray.  Dean  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  calls  attentton  to  the  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  newly  discovered 
Co^  bj-  Origen.  and  in  both  recensions  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Apostolic 
OmsUttttiofu. 
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Professor  Hamack,  not  content  with  the  publication  in  the  Transactions 
mentioned  above  also  issues  both  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  in  Gebhardt  and 
Hamack's  Texte  und  UnUrsuchvngen,  Vol.  IX,  Heft,  2.  Mr.  Robinson  also 
announces  his  intention  of  issuing  them  in  his  Texts  and  Studus.  To  this  list 
The  Biblical  World  is  glad  to  add  the  informing  article  of  Dr.  Isaac  H. 
Hall,  published  in  this  number. 

The  Apocalypse  has  thus  far  received  much  less  attention  than  the  Gos- 
pel, and  is  apparently  of  much  less  importance.  Mr,  Badham  calls  it  a  very 
apple  of  Sodom.  In  addition  to  the  lecture  by  Mr.  James,  mentioned  above 
as  published  in  the  pamphlet  with  Mr.  Robinson's  lecture  on  the  Gospel,  Dr. 
Isaac  H.  Hall  gives  a  translation  with  brief  introduction  in  the  New  York 
Independent  for  December  29.  E.  D.  B. 


Tldorft  an^  Xdorftcrs. 


The  death  oC  Dr.  Hon.  d>e  coUborer  of  Caaoa  Westcon  in  ifae  i»«pa* 
ration  of  ibe  text  of  Westcoct  aad  Hort's  cditioo  of  tbe  Gredc  Tesamcnt, 
retooves  a  carefol  and  labonom  New  TatnKDt  scholar,  t'olike  hiSj 
colaborcr.  Dr.  Hort  never  pnbbslied  amcb.  aad  ihc  work  already  mcDl 
b  bis  iwiv***^  f^^au.     But  this  is  eaoogb  to  rest  a  repotatno  upoo. 

P«OF.  W.  M.  Flixders  Petrie  is  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Eg^'ptologyj 
in  the  Univenity  CoU^e,  Oxford.    This  chair  was  founded  by  the  will  of' 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards.    With  the  ptesti^  o(  its  founder  and  the  coarked 
ahility  and  wide  eiperience  of  the  man  chosen  to  dl]  it.  this  chair  should 
and  doubtless  will  become  one  of  the  most  useful  to  Biblkal  learning,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

The  interest  in  Palestine,  which  the  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fond  bas  so  largely  locrcascd  io  England,  is  to  take  shape  in  a  Christian 
reunion  to  be  held  in  Jerusalem  in  the  coming  fall.  The  Rev.  Heniy  S. 
Lonn.  M.D..  a  We&le>'an  minister  of  London,  and  editor  of  the  Rrvitw  of  tkt 
Chmrcha,  with  the  assisiaoce  of  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is  mak- 
ing tbe  necessary  arrangements.  Arrhdearon  Karrar  and  n  number  of 
Bishops  will  take  part  in  iL  Archdeacon  Farrar  will  deliver  six  lectures  in 
Jerusalem. 

Mr.  CkARLES  Dudley  Warner  contributes  to  Harper's  Monihiy  a 
sketchy  article  on  "The  Holy  Places  of  Islam"  (Nov.  1893,  pp.  813-S36). 
The  photographs  from  which  were  made  the  illustrations,  .iccompanying  the 
article,  were  taken  by  a  Muslim  officer  of  high  rank,  who  conducted  the 
Cairo  pilgrimage  of  1880.  Iliey  are  the  first  ever  taken  and  afiFord  the 
weslcra  infidel  world  the  first  real  idea  of  the  looks  of  these  holy  places. 
The  text  of  the  anicle,  while  communicating  nothing  new  .ind  wiittcn  solely 
to  accompany  and  explain  the  illustrations,  is  interesting  and  gatlicrs  up 
mucb  useful  material  io  small  space. 

It  may  seem  lale  to  call  attention  to  an  .tddrcss  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  October.  1892.  but  the  address  of  Prof.  John 
Phelps  Taylor,  of  Andovcr  Thcolojjfical  Seminary,  on  The  PI.icc  of  ihc  English 
Bible  in  Modem  Theological  Education,  is  one  of  so  much  imporlnnce 
that  we  are  glad  to  mention  it.  The  address  is  published  in  full  in  the 
Andover  Jtrview  of  December,  1 8()2.  If  (or  nothing  else,  it  would  be  o(  great 
interest  on  account  of  its  discussion  of  recent   Biblical  literature.     Nor  does 
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Lbe  English  Bible  crowd  out  the  Bible  in  its  orig^iaal  dress.  On  the  contrar)'- 
be  says  that  the  first  method  of  securing  to  the  English  Bible  its  proper 
fiupreniacy,  is  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  its  origioaJ  languages.  Never  before 
were  there  such  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  never  before  did  the 
churches  and  the  unchurched  alike  call  so  loudly  for  the  Bible,  and  never 
before  did  the  use  of  (he  Uible  demand  such  high  attainmenis  on  the  part  o£ 
those  who  would  expound  it, 

A  KECRNT  article  in  the  New  York  Independent  of  January  ii,  shows  that 
Hebrew  is  not  by  any  (iieans  a  dead  language.  This  article  describes  the 
literary  work  which  is  being  dune  in  the  language.  It  began  tifly  or  sixty 
Ears  ago  with  a  coterie  of  Jewish  scholars  in  V'ilna,  Russia,  who  began  to 
abandon  the  mcdi«eval  and  Talmudic  phrascolog)-,  and  write  Hebrew  with 
grammatic  purity.  They  aimed  to  make  the  language  a  medium  of  modem 
culture.  They  were  called  the  Maftkilim — "Wiseacres" — by  their  critics. 
Their  worked  roused  no  little  opposition  but  it  was  pursued  with  vigor  and 
the  confidence  bom  of  a  firm  belief  that  lhe>'  were  right.  They  sought  pupils 
and  tried  to  popul.i.rir.c  their  ideas.  Ginsburg  and  Lebenson  nre  the  best 
known  names  among  them,  but  others  have  labored  with  equal  vigor.  The 
■  result  is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  literature,  both  in  translations  and 
■original  work.  Tlie  former  include  works  of  Goethe.  Schiller.  Shakespeare, 
Milton.  Tennyson.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Agassir,  Darwin.  Huxley.  Spencer. 
The  latter  include  novels,  romances,  [>oeina  and  satires.  The  principal 
centres  of  Hebrew  publication  are  Vilna,  Warsaw  and  Odessa  in  Russia; 
Vienna  and  [3rt>dy  in  Austria ;  lierlirt  and  Fosen  in  Germany,  and  Jcru&aletn. 
The  object  of  this  school  of  literature  is  to  lift  iheir  Jewish  brethren  by  means 
of  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  their  ideas  and  beliefs.  Certainly  few  litera- 
tures appeal  to  a  more  widely  scattered  audience  and  no  niudcm  literary 
efforts  are  more  interesting  to  the  Biblical  scholar. 

Tkr  Rev.  George  Adam  Suith  has  recently  been  inaugurated  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Old  Teslaincnt  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College  at 
Glasgow.  Prnf.  Smith  is  known  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  be^it  volumes  in 
the  Expositor's  Bible.  The  subject  of  his  inaugural  address  was  "The 
message  of  the  Old  Tcstamcnl  lo  ihc  men  of  to-day." 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  with  satisfaction  an  address  thai  covered  so 
wide  a  field  and  touched  so  many  points.  Of  necessity  be  spoke  of  the  rela- 
tions of  modem  Old  Testament  criticism  to  the  hoiniletical  use  of  the  book. 
Two  facts  would  tend  to  allay  the  imcasincss  that  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
manv  on  this  subject.  Tlie  criticism  of  to-day  is  not  the  criticism  which  cuts 
into  the  sinews  of  the  preacher.  Nearly  ever)-  leader  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  in  England  and  Scotland  to-day  is  a  believer  in  evangelical  Christianity. 
This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  these  arc  as  advanced  as 
any  on  the  continent.    The  second  fact  is  that  only  a  comparatively  small  per- 
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tioa  of  the  narrative  parts  of  lb?  old  Testament  are,  after  all,  touched  by  th« 
question  of  criticism.     Even  these  arc  in  large  measure  tliosc  parts  M-hich 
have  always  ^%'en  trouble  and  cmbarnufttiicnt  lo  conscientious  preachers., 
But   much   of   the  history,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the   fsalms,  remained,  onijr' 
quickened  and  freshened  by  the  new  light  whkh  modern  criticism  pours  over 
their  pages. 

The  thing  for  which  young  preachers  are  perhaps  least  prepared  is  the 
intellectual  strain  to  which  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  subject  them.  Here  lies 
a  great  value  of  the  Old  TeMament.  What  preaching  could  be  monotonous 
which  drew  from  the  study  of  this  long  line  of  history,  of  these  many  living 
characters,  which  bad  become  infected  by  so  many  different  styles  of 
thought  and  kinds  of  temperament  as  the  Old  Testament  presents?  Here  is 
the  temper  for  Uic  preaclLer.  Tlie  aim  of  the  prophets'  preachmg  was  lowia, 
men.  The  modem  preacher  needs  to  be  infected  with  their  downright  real* 
ism  and  earnestness,  as  he  only  can  be  who  knows  them  in  the  original  dress 
of  ibeir  thoughts.  The  characters  of  the  Old  Testament  furnish,  to  one  who 
understands  them  historically,  a  rich  tleld  for  the  use  of  the  preacher.  Not, 
indeed,  by  dragging  them  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  some  New  Testament  doc- 
trine, but  by  making  them  live  again,  a&  the  thorough  Biblical  student  cuuJd 
make  them  live. 

Lastly,  the  Old  Testament  is  the  great  text  for  preaching  upon  public 
life.  The  Christian  pulpit  has  as  yet  scarcely  touched  that  period  of  the 
Hebrew  hisIor>-  in  which  the  individual  consciousness  was  waking  first  into 
life.  It  took  a  dif!crcnt  course  in  the  Hebrew  nation  from  what  it  did  in  any 
other  nation.  Its  solution  here  is  not  in  any  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  men, 
but  in  oneness  with  the  people  and  in  sympathy  with  their  sufferings.  This 
is  the  way  it  develops  in  Jeremiah  and  tlie  pKiUcr.  This  cgucstian  of  indi- 
vidualism is  the  question  of  to-day.  The  Old  Testament  gives  the  preacher 
in  answer  to  it. 

Criticism  shows  that  the  great  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Semitic  religions  lies  in  the  conception  of  God.  It  is  this  that  makes 
Hebrew  prophecy  explicable  by  no  natural  laws.  This  is  the  center  of  Old 
Tesumeni  theology.  This  conception  of  God  sums  up  the  value  of  the  book 
to  the  modem  preacher.  I.  F.  W. 

For  the  interests  of  higher  Biblical  study  and  investigation  in  England, 
nothing  could  be  more  important  than  the  attitude,  especially  the  official 
attitude,  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  index  of  the  general  interest  in 
higher  criticism  is  afforded  by  the  large  amotmt  of  discussion  provoked  by 
Canon  Driver's  recent  InfrpfiuctioH  to  tht  Uterature  of  the  Old  Testaments  and 
Ibe  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  certain  iguarters.  Again,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  recent  annual  Church  Congress  at  Folkestone, 
one  of  the  topics  for  discussion  was  "The  Relation  between  the  Authority  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Authority  of  the  Church."     Another  was  "The  Fcmianent 


Va]ue  of  the  Old  Tegument."  considered  in  its  educational,  evidential,  moral 
and  devotional  aspects. 

Si>;nit1caiil  are  the  following  remarks  of  Itie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Congress,  S|ieaking  of  the  yearning 
of  the  Church  for  the  day  of  deeper  spirituality,  he  says  :  "Criticism,  historical 
and  doctimentar)'.  has  found  material,  elicited  results  unexpected  where  that 
yearning  for  'someihing  deeper'  began.  Inspired  documents,  far  from  being 
withheld  from  its  range,  are  precisely  those  in  which  it  is  the  most  vital  to 
know  the  truth.  .  .  .  The  universality  of  criticism  is  tiic  seal  of  its  own  trust- 
worthiness, for  it  is  bound  to  criticize  criticism.  No  criticism  can  ever  be 
exempt  from  re-examination.  And  what  is  its  fruit  ?  Does  it  really  withdraw 
us  from  tlic;  faith  ?  The  most  acute  and  accurate  critics  in  our  libraries  arc 
nniong  our  dcvoutcst  believers.  Docs  it  disparage  the  religious  basis  of  social 
duty?  Among  thera  are  those  who  have  best  solved  new  social  difficulties  by 
the  resort  to  Christian  grace.  Certainly,  if  secular  thought  and  knowledge 
have  grown  by  the  science  and  criticism  of  half  a  century,  the  discussions  here 
will  show  that  the  Church  is  no  less  thankful  for  the  wider,  calmer,  more 
human,  and  more  Divine  view  vouchsafed  her  of  tlie  maimer  of  God's  Word 
and  work," 

Professor  Ince,  of  Oxford,  speaking  of  the  educational  value  of  the  Old 
Testament,  painted  out  the  lessons  taught  by  the  various  periods  of  IsracHtish 
history,  how  the  whole  was  "a  perpetual  reminder  of  nnlional  as  well  as 
individual  responsibility  to  God,"  Bm  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
permanent  value  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  instrument  of  education  who  did 
not  approach  the  study  of  it  in  a  religious  spirit.  Professor  Kirkpatnck 
dealt  with  its  evidential  value,  dwelt  on  the  argument  from  the  Old  Testament 
hisiorj-  as  a  whole,  showing  the  support  gained  by  Christianity  from  this  long 
record  of  a  controlling  Providence  working  toward  the  great  central  fact  of 
the  world's  history.  It  was  a  complex  argument,  indeed,  but  the  more 
forcible  to  our  age  with  its  new  understanding  for  history,  "The  ful6llmefil 
of  a  particular  prediction  was  a  sign,  attracting  attention,  inviliiig  lo  farther 
examination.  It  might  ser\*e  to  attest  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  to  show 
that  he  was  taught  by  an  Omniscient  Being,  but  in  itself  it  might  reveal  but 
little  of  the  character  of  that  Being,  whereas  a  varied  system  of  preparation 
disclosed  something  of  the  plan,  the  method,  the  resourcefulness  of  God. 
working  out  his  purpose  through  long  ages,  by  manifold  methods,  in  spite  of 
the  willfulnesB  and  obstinacy  of  man." 

The  leading  paper  on  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  moral  and  devotional 
character,  was  by  Professor  Driver.  Its  insistence,  with  clearness  and 
emphasis,  on  the  primary  moral  duties;  its  great  ideals  of  human  life  and 
society,  particularly  those  pictures  of  ri:navated  human  nature  surli  as  the 
prophets  drew ;  its  true  spintua>  element,  were  all  of  great  moral  value,  he 
said.  And  in  a  devotional  aspect  nothing  could  be  more  hcl]>ful  than  tlie 
religious  affection  of  the  Psalms,  or  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity.    L.  B„  Jr. 
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Tb«  Epistk  to  tfae  Epbe«iao9.  By  the  Kev.  Prof.  G.  G.  Fixduav.  Rj\„  Head- 
inglcy  College.  Leeds.  New  York:  A.  C  Armstrong  and  Sofi.  iSq3.  $1.50. 
This  is  one  of  the  recent  volumes  of  The  Expositor's  Bibte,  and  is  well 
np  to  ihe  standard  of  that  series,  llie  Arst  lecture  is  taken  up  with  »  dis- 
cussion of  the  authorship  and  the  title  of  the  Epistle.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  it  is  one  of  Paul's  letters  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  "  To  the  Ephesians  "  is  a  later  addition.  The  internal  arguments 
for  its  Pauline  aiithorshrp  are  cleverly  stated  but  do  not  compel  our  assent. 
The  commentary  i:^  critical  and  at  the  same  ttiiie  |KipuIar.  The  author  does 
not  dodge  the  ditKciiIties  but  tries  to  solve  them.  Some  of  Ihe  solutions  arc 
peculiarly  his  own.  His  exposition  is  clear.  One  may  not  agree  with  his 
explanations,  btit  no  one  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  thinks  the  words  of 
the  letter  mean.  There  is  little  attempt  to  make  applications.  Tlie 
author  seems  content  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  passage  clear.  The  man- 
ner  of  treatuient.  the  style  and  language  are  all  such  as  lo  make  the  book 
useful  10  all  who  wish  to  study  this  strange  Epistle.  O.  J.  T. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Thessoloaians.  By  the  Rev.  Jaues  Dennev,  6.D.  New 
York :  A.  C.  Annsirong  and  Son.  i8(j3.  St. 50. 
This  is  a  very  commendable  volume  of  llie  scries  of  commcniaries 
known  as  the  The  Expositor's  Bible,  edited  by  W.  R.  Nicnll.  It  should 
he  said  to  Mr.  Dcnney's  credit  that  he  has.  on  the  whole,  kept  within  ihc 
bounds  of  legitimate  exegesis.  He  clearly  draw-s  the  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary distinction  between  religious  tnith,  the  natural  expression  of  the  heart 
that  has  experienced  the  goodness  of  God.  and  the  met'xphysic.^l  treatment 
of  such  truth,  p.  344.  This  is  encouraging  as  another  inilication  of  the 
present  revolt  against  the  metaphysical  speculations  that  under  the  name  of 
Systematic  Theology  have  dominated  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  doing  violence 
lo  it  and  obscuring  its  meaning.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  under- 
stand and  explain  these  in  conncrtion  with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  produced.  He  has  made  them  interesting  and  attractive 
because  he  has  made  them  living  letters.  What  he  says  about  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  early  church,  and  the  nature  and  value  of  prophecy 
ought  to  do  much  to  correct  prevailing  erroneous  ideas.  Ohjcirtion  might  be 
made  to  some  of  bis  explanations,  especially  of  the  apocalyptic  pas5.iges  in 
the  second  letter,  and  some  of  his  applications  are  not  very  happy.  But  the 
vclume  is  a  good  one,  sober  in  its  exegesis,  putting  the  emphasis  in  the  right 
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place.  The  Pauline  auUiorsbip  of  Ihe  second  letter  to  the  Thessalonians 
has  been  seriously  questioned.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Dcnney  passes  this  over 
in  silence.  A  popular  commentary-,  it  seems,  ought  to  give  Its  readers  the 
best  information  about  all  such  critical  questions.  O.  J.  T. 

The  Resultant  Greek  Teatameot,  exhibiting  the  text  in  which  the  majority  of 

[iiodern  editors  ;i re  agreed,  and  containinj^  the  re-tdin^  of  Stephens  (1550), 
Lai:hmann.  Trcyclles,  Tischendorf.  Lighlfoot,    EUicolt,   Alford,   Weiss. 
The  Bille  Kdilion  (1880),  Wcslrott  .inci  Hort,  and  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee.    By  Richard  Francis  WEViiouTit.  D.Lit..  with  an  introduction 
by  the  Kight  Rev.  the  Lard  Bishop  of  Worcester     Pp.  8+ '94-644, 
London  :  Elliot  Stock,    N.  Y.:  Funk  &  WaijnallB.  i&q2. 
This  u'ork.  tirsi  published  in  London  in  ]8$6,  is  now  rc>issued  in  a  cheaper 
form  and  with  the  addition  of  a  brief  intToductioa  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
btit  otherwise  unchanged.     The  text  is  determined  not  by  direct  appeal  to 
the  ancient  authorities,  but  by  the  voles — to  some  extent  weighed  rather 
than  merely  roimtcd  —  of  modem  editors.     At  the  lop  of  each  p.ige  The  editors 
wiiosc  texts  liave  been  consulted  are  enumerated,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  arc  shown  the  variations  of  any  of  these  editors  from  the  "majority" 
text  as  printed  above.    Thus  the  text  exhibits  what  may  in  a  qualified  sense 
be  called  the  consensus  of  modem  editors,  while  the  margin  shows  the  extent 
to  which  the  minority  dissent  from  the  majority.     For  that  large  class  of 
readers  of  the  Greek  TcsUiment  who  have  no  leisure  to  acquire  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  textual  criticism,    this  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  useful  edition,  perhaps  the  best  iu>w  available.     The  American 
edition  is  evidently  fram  du]>licate  plates  of  the  English  edition,  but  is  slightly 
inferior  to  it  in  paper  and  press  work.     We  are  grateful  to  the  American 
publishers  for  putting  the  book  on  the  American  market.     Kut  it  is  hardly 
fair  for  them  to  erase  the  date  of  Mr.  Weymouth's  preface,  and  the  words 
"cheap  edition"  from  the  title  page,  tlius  giving  the  uninformed  reader  Ibc 
impression  that  he  has  before  him  an  entirely  new  work.  E.  O.  B. 

The  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis.    A   Brief   Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Gencsia  i.-xi.    Hy  Hkrbekt  Edward  Rvlr,  B.D..  Hutsean  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Professorial  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Canibridgc.     London 
and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co,     Pp.  x-t-139.     $e. 
There  is  no  important  subject  in  Biblical  lines,  the  beginnings  of  which 
may  not  be  found  in  Genesis  i.-xi.     It  may  fairly  be  said  that  one's  interpre- 
tation of  these  chapters   determines  his   interpretation   of   the    entire   Old 
Testament.    The  battle  between  old  and  new  opinions  must  be  fought  out 
here:  for  with  these  chapters  every  contribution  of  science,  Assyriology  and 
Biblical  criticism  has  had  to  do. 

The  present  i-olume  consists  of  eight  papers,  based  on  a  course  of  Iec< 
tures  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1890-91,  The  object  of  these  papers  "was 
to  discuss  the  contents  of  tlie  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  in  a  simple  and 
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iwiecfcnicjj  ttyit.  widnpaoal  nfcieaoe  »  &c  wtnSAatimA  •(  view  wluck 
tbe  frank  ncqgiubaasf  Ac  cia^Bol  so^kc  «»d  nil  ■,  '»■  sa— s  —  Jn—idL" 

La  aooDfWMCC  wWh  this  pvipoie  Ac  writer  ttBCasBtt  vc  Cichenb.  dw 
Assyra-BabrlOHiB  Co^ugiBr  aad  ifac  Days  «f  Cicabaa.  tkc  StBcy  cl  Pa>»- 

doc  tbc  Story  U  Cvn  aad  Abd.  Ac  .AiifciliNnn  Pttrincla^  Ac  Swry  of 
the  Fkwd.  Ac  Origin  of  NahoAs. 

In  Ac  cutect  each  nbject  A«  poBtMB  tsiiuAttincd(t)  A&tAc  ucnd 
writers  obuiaed  Acir  matenals  fram  Ae  cgwrnwa  aooictft  wfacac«  oAcr 
oatJOBtt  alto  dcriT«d  Adr  maleriils.  (l)  Act  Aese  Bamtires  are  cautrocted 
tnaoconUDce  witb  Ae  sciennlic  or  aoa •  scicAti6c  idea  of  Ae  earliest  tones: 
(3)  Aai  ibe  TdigKns  coocepboas  presented  acre  given  Ae  wnten  by  ibt 
Holy  Spirit.  Taking  Ass  position.  Ae  wnttr  freety  and  CnaUy  ackoowl- 
edf^cs  the  exisuxice  of  ermrs :  and  ctauns  that  Ae  day  has  past  when  Ae 
traditiooal  ioterprrtatton  can  be  tnatntatncd. 

It  must  be  confessed  Aat  Ae  book  is  oasattsfacton.-  in  thai  it  presents  the 
whole  case  in  such  brief  fonn  ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  ricwi 
which  depart  so  radically  frooi  Aose  ocdinaiily  beld  should  be  given  even  lo 
Ae  ji^eneral  public  in  so  incomplete  a  [omi.  Such  a  buck  will  suteU*  unset- 
lie  the  minds  of  many  who  read  it ;  and  yet  it  does  not  furnish  enough  of  a 
constructive  theory  with  which  lo  connect  new  views.  It  is  startling  lo 
ordinary  readers,  Ac  class  for  which  ihc  book  is  intended,  to  lell  them  that 
the  Assyro- Babylonian  cosmogony  may  have  originated  the  Hehrew  ;  and 
no  real  help  is  furnished  them  in  the  page  or  two  devoted  lo  the  Mibject. 
The  writer's  point  of  view  is  best  summed  up  in  his  own  words  :  "  I'hc  early 
traditions  of  the  Semitic  race  were  yoked  lo  Ae  service  of  the  ipirilual 
religion  of  Israel." 

We  arc  in  Ais  way  brought  face  to  face  wiA  the  living  question  of  Iha 
hour.  The  book  gives,  upon  the  whole,  a.  good  introduction  tn  the  subject. 
It  is  reverent  in  its  spirit,  and  while  it  yields  entirely  loo  much  tu  Ihe  demands 
of  the  extreme  critics,  it  will  satisfy  the  minds  of  some  who  are  not  able  to 
accept  the  traditional  positions.  The  materials  upon  which  Ihc  work  It  baited 
are  accessible  for  the  non- professional  reader  in  Lcnarmanl's  ilcginningi  of 
Hi8lor>-. 

For  two  classes  of  persons,  perhaps,  it  may  serve  a  good  imrpoie,  vIli 
those  holding  opinions  upon  the  subject  in  hand  which  are  not  open  to  inmll* 
Gcation.  who  wish,  however,  to  know  what  others  may  think  alwut  It.  and 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  anoAcr  have  been  compellril  h>  give  up  itioro 
canser\'ativc  positions  and  are  wandering  about  in  search  of  saiiirlhing 
more  salisfniTtor)*.  W.  K.  II, 

Pseudeplgrapha :  an  Account  of  ccruln  Apocryphal  Writing*  of  the  J«ws  and 
Early  Christians.     By  the  Kcv.  Willian  J.  Ueanb.  M.A.     ICdtnburght 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  l8<)l.     ?».  6d. 
The  centuries  between   Malocbi   and  John  the  Itapllsl  are  eommonly 

ttgarded  as  "centuries  of  silence."     So  far  as  regards  actual   |iro|rl»sry  this 


may  be  true,  but  as  regards  other  literature  from  Jewish  sources  this  opioioD, 
like  many  other  traditions,  seems  to  be  in  process  of  radical  modilicalion. 
The  brilliant  lixbt  of  ancient  piophecy  faded  indeed  into  actual  nt^ht  ere 
the  new  and  brighter  dawn  of  the  Messianic  t!ay  3p|>i:arcd.  Bui  the  interval 
is  not  one  of  darkness  and  silence,  Modem  criticism  feels  warranted  in 
placing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the 
Psalm- literature  in  these  very  centuries.  He  thai  as  it  may.  we  possess  a 
body  of  writings  from  this  period,  extra-canonical,  indeed,  and  therefore  long 
neglected,  but  which  is  rapidly  winning  for  itself  the  careful  attention  il 
deser%'e£.  The  value  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocr>'pha  lies  not  in  any  con- 
tribution which  it  makes  to  the  fund  of  inspired  lileniture.  but  in  the  fact 
thai  tl  narrates  the  slory  of  far-reacliing  political  struggles  and  of  religious 
persecutions  heroically  endured;  in  that  it  testifies  to  the  decay  of  old  institu- 
tions and  the  rise  of  new,  and  in  that  it  reflects  the  ever-shifting  phases  of 
popular  thought  and  of  national  ideals.  The  Apocrypha,  however,  contains 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Jewish  literature  which  sun-ives  from  that  period. 
There  remains  a  Urge  number  of  Fseudepigraplia,  so-called  because  tlic 
Authors  did  not  append  tn  them  their  own  names,  hut  those  of  certain  famous 
persons  of  earlier  times.  This  practice,  quite  coiiimon  among  the  Jews,  was 
not  identical  with  literary  forgery.  "The  authors,  having  something  to  say 
which  they  deemed  worthy  of  the  attention  of  their  contemporaries,  put  it 
forth  under  the  icgis  of  a  great  name  not  to  deceive,  but  to  conciliate  favor," 
Such  Pseudcpigrapha  arc  found  among  the  apocryphal  hooks,  r.  g.,  the 
well-known  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  probably  even  among  the  canonical 
books;  e.g.,  Ecclesiastes. 

The  eight  Pseudcpigrapha  treated  in  the  volume  under  consideration  are 
divided  into  four  classes :  (a)  Lyrical,  of  which  a  single  example  is  given  in 
the  Psalter  of  Solnmon  ;  (b)  Apocalyptic  and  Prophetical,  embracing  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse  oE  Haruch,  and  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs;  (c)  L^cndary,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah;  (d)  Mixed,  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  latter  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  the  pre-Chrislian  era. 
These  writings  contain  tittle  information  bearing  on  the  course  of  events,  but 
they  tell  of  the  deep  penitence  that  bowed  the  hearts  of  llic  Jews  in  the 
religious  and  political  crises  of  their  later  history^  as  well  as  of  the  hopes  and 
ideals  that  lifted  and  inspired  the  bctlcr  cliiss  of  Jewish  patriots.  They  paint 
in  glowing  colors  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  lime.  Herein  lies  their 
value.  They  have  little  intrinsic  importance,  but  they  shed  light  on  the  most 
important  age  in  the  world's  history.  Whatever  ser^'cs  to  give  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  deserves 
most  careful  study.  For  wc  find  that  many  of  these  beliefs,  though  resting 
ultimately  on  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  received  thcii 
immediate  form  and  color  from  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphic  writings 
of  the  Maccabean  age.     Hrefimincntly  is  this  true  in  respect  to  the  Messianic 


hope,  the  natore  and  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  th«  popular 
conception  of  the  future  hit. 

Mr.  Deane's  trealment  of  tiis  matenal  lakes  the  form  of  critical  essaj-s. 
It  does  not  comport  wiUi  tiis  plan  accordingly  to  giv:;  in  any  instance  the  body 
of  ibe  text,  but  full  analyses  instead,  with  occasional  extracts.  Questions  of 
introduction,  such  as  authorship,  purpose  and  probable  dale,  receive  candid 
and  discriminating  considers  I  ion.  'I'he  volume  is  really  an  inirodiiction  to  a 
study  of  the  texts,  and  as  such  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  desire  to 
cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  that  world  of  Jewish  thought  in  the  midst 
of  which  Jesus  lived,  and  into  which  he  projected  bis  teachings.  P.  A.  N. 
Books  which  Influenced  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostlea,  Being  a  Critical  Review  of 

Apocalyptic  Jewish  Literature.    By  John  E.  H.Thomson,  D.li.,S/ir/i/i£, 

pp.  497-  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1891. 
The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  "the  primary  object  of  the  present 
work  was  to  give  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  little- known  Jewish  Apo- 
calyptic books."  The  book  is  chiefly  valuable  (or  the  work  thus  purposed. 
The  writer  gives  a  sympathetic  and  oftentimes  picturesque  sketch  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  of  the  Apocalyptic  books,  and  thus  introduces  English  readers 
to  a  body  of  literature  little  known  but  of  intrinsic  iniercst  and  wonh.  This 
section  of  the  book  consiitities  only  about  one -fifth  of  the  whole  volume.  It 
is  preceded  by  chapters  on  "The  Nature  and  Occasion  of  Apocalyptic,"  and 
••The  Home  of  Apocalyptic,"  and  with  these  forms  the  second  book.  The 
first  book  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  "Background  of  .apocalyptic,"  and 
treats  of  the  Constitution  of  Palestine,  civil  and  religious,  the  Samaritans,  the 
Sadducee«.  the  Pharisees,  the  F.ssenes.  the  A]>ocrypha,  Alexandrian  I'hought 
and  Literature,  and  non- Apocalyptic  Palestinian  Literature.  liook  third,  on 
"The  Criticism  of  Apocalyptic"  considers  the  dale  and  authorship  of  the 
books  in  question.  A  concluding  chapter,  constituting  the  fourth  book,  is 
devoted  to  the  theological  characteristics  of  the  Apocalyptic  books.  This. 
which  is  essentially  the  most  interesting  of  atlaii  a  theme  of  study,  the  author, 
for  lack  of  space  and  time,  gives  only  in  outline. 

But  the  primary  purpose  of  the  volume,  in  the  author's  process  of  inves- 
tigation, became  subsidiary  to  another,  viz, :  to  show  the  links  connecting  the 
Jewish  AjKJCalypscs  with  Christianity.  This  purpose  colors  and  dominates 
the  whole  book.  The  two  theses  maintained  are,  (1)  that  the  Ajwcaiyptic 
books  were  written  by  members  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  and  (2)  that  Christ, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  inmost  order,  was  an  Essene.  About  the  former 
of  these  two  theories,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  plausibilit}-,  yet  the  connec* 
lion  between  these  books  and  the  sect,  the  Essettes,  is  superficial  rather  than 
csKniial.  They  show,  indeed,  the  presence  of  Ph-irisaic  rather  than  of 
Eaiene  doctrines.  Their  central  theme  is  the  future  Messianic  Kingdom  to 
be  consummated  on  the  earth,  and  their  central  doctrines  those  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  of  sin  and  judgment.  Tlie  Essenes,  though  holding 
to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and. 
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consequenlly,  had  butavagae  conception  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  The 
purpose  of  iheir  community  life  was  for  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  of  individ- 
ual   purit)'.  and  was  not  such  as  to  foster  an  elaboration  of  the  ideal  of  a 

future  glorious   Messianic   Kingdom  on  the  earth. 

Especially  untenable  ts  the  thcor>-  that  the  Tsalms  of  Solomon  is  an  Essene 
product.  These  Psalms  have  been  aptly  styled  by  Kyle  and  James  in  their 
admirable  edition,  "The  pBaJni»  of  the  Pharisees,"  and  sach  they  must  be. 
They  brcaihe  the  atmosphere  of  national  life,  of  political  parties,  to  one  of 
which  the  writer  hitiisclf  belongs.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  intense,  religious 
party  spirit  that  pervades  ihc  Psalms  of  Solomon,  or  the  vivid  Messianic 
conception  of  the  Apocalyptic  boolcs.  with  their  central  thoughts  of  sin  and 
judgment,  with  their  background  of  the  national  history,  ajid  with  their 
purpose,  the  practical  one  of  comfort  and  of  exhortation,  originated  among, 
a  sect  oE  solitaries,  or  among  men,  who,  though  not  of  the  inmost  order  of  the 
Essencs,  yet  heEd  in  sotiie  degree  their  doclnne. 

That  Christ  himself  was  an  Ks&cnc,  even  though  as  a  member  of  the 
outemio*t  order,  is  improbable.  Tliere  is  no  valid  evidence  thai  he  was 
such,  and  the  whole  spirit  and  content  of  his  life  and  teaching  arc  against  the 
theory.  The  peculiar  view  of  the  author,  as  seen  in  these  two  theories,  gives 
to  the  book  its  individuality,  and  is  its  sla-ngth.  but  at  the  same  time  its 
weakness.  One  would  like  to  see  a  larger  array  of  facts,  and  a  greater  cogency 
of  reasoning. 

In  the  "Criticism  of  Apocalyptic"  the  most  important  iuid  interesting 
chapter  is  that  on  the  Hook  of  Knock.  Of  the  two  main  portions  of  the  book 
the  author  assigns  the  groundwork  (chs.  i.-xxxvi.  and  Ixxii.  ~cv.  excluding 
tiie  Noachian  fragments)  to  Ihc  time  of  Judas  Maccabxus.  He  agrees  with 
Scbodde.  LUcke.  Langen.  as  against  (he  greater  number  of  critics,  in  holding! 
the  ram  with  the  large  horn  (in  the  vision  section,  chs.  Ixxxv.-xc.)  to  refer  to 
Judas  Maccaba^us.  rather  than  to  John  Hyrcanus.  This  date  is  probably  the 
correct  one.  The  date  of  the  Allegories  (chs.  xxxvii.-bixi.)  is  one  of  the  most 
mooted  a.-A  it  is  also  one  uf  the  most  important  questions  of  ApocaEyptic  criticism, 
some  holding  to  a  pre -Christian  and  others  to  a  post -Christian  origin.  The 
author  |ilaces  them  at  210  B.  C.  This  extremely  early  date  is  very  improb- 
blc.     The   probable   period  is  the   reign  of  Herod. 

The  Book  of  Baruch  is  assigned  to  about  the  year  59  B.  C,  shortly  after 
tlic  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompcy.  This  is  not  in  accord  with  the  con- 
sensus of  criticism  which  places  the  book  after  70  A.  D. 

'y\\e  Bock  0/ JubiUfi  is  assigned  to  the  period  5.  C  j  —  A.D.6. 

The  Assumpliott  of  Motes  iajdaced  at  A.  D.  6.  An  Essene  would  hardly 
have  ridiculed  the  Pharisaic  purifications  as  does  the  writer  of  this  book. 
Wieselcr  and  SchUrer  arc  probably  correct  in  ascribing  it  to  a  zealot  hostile  to 
the  Pharisees. 

The  tilh  Diinui  is  held  to  be  an    Ksacnc  product  of   the    Maccabxan^ 
pcrio4.  not  belonging  to  the  original  Daniel.     This  solution  of  the  problet 
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of  Daniel  is  not  one  to  commend  itself.    Though  there  is  as  yet  no  universal. 
consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  date  of  this  book,  criticism  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  place  it  in  the  Maccabaean  period. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  treating  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  author 
ascribes  ist  Maccabees  to  a  Sadducee.  This  theory  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Geiger,  but  when  carefully  examined  the  points  of  the  argument  fail  to 
be  sustained.  If  any  fact  seems  certain  it  is  that  ist  Maccabees,  alive  as  it  is 
with  the  religious  spirit  of  the  great  Maccabaean  uprising,  was  written  by  one 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  orthodox  development  of  that  period. 

In  the  section  on  post  -  Christian  Apocalypses,  the  author  takes  up  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  4th  Esdras,  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and 
The  Apocalypse  of  John. 

The  theory  that  pervades  the  book,  though  giving  to  it  its  striking  charac- 
ter, yet  lessens  its  value  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  literature  on  this 
period.  T.  H.  R. 
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In  his  Essays  in  BihHcal  Greek,  published  in  1889,  the  late  Dr. 
Edwin  Hatch  declared:  "The  tanguaj?c  of  the  New  Testament 
has  not  yet  attracted  the  special  attention  of  any  considerable 
scholar.  There  is  no  good  lexicon.  There  is  no  philological 
commentary.  There  is  no  adequate  grammar.  In  our  own  Uni- 
versity there  is  no  professor  of  it,  but  only  a  small  endowment 
for  a  terminal  lecture,  and  four  small  prizes." 

To  this  somewhat  sweeping  -statement  Dr.  T.  K.  Abbott  takes 
exception  in  his  recent  volume  of  Essays,  ChUjly  on  th^  Original 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcstanufits,  endeavoring  to  show  that 
Dr.  Hatch's  own  essays,  while  suggestive  and  valuable,  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  best  work  which 
has  been  done  in  New  Testament  lexicography,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, offered  as  new  some  things  that  arc  old,  and  as  true  some 
things  that  are  erroneous.  It  is  especially  surprising  that  Dr. 
Hatch  should  wholly  ignore,  if  indeed  he  was  not  wholly  ignorant 
of,  the  admirable  lexicon  of  Professor  Thayer,  notable  not  only 
for  its  reproduction  of  the  work  of  Wllkc  and  Grimm,  but.  not 
less,  for  its  systematic  endeavor  to  refer  the  student  to  the  latest 
research  in  the  lines  of  lexicographical  study.  With  this  book 
and  the  very  different  but  also  very  valuable  Biblico-Thcological 
lexicon  of  Cremer,  we  have  not  indeed  all  that  we  desire,  but  wc 
can  hardly  say  with  Dr.  Hatch  that  there  is  no  good  lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament, 
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But  is  the  case  the  same  in  the  department  of  grammar  ? 
Must  it  not  be  admitted,  to  the  disgrace  of  Biblical  scholarship, 
that  Dr.  Hatch  was  quite  within  bounds  in  saying  that  wc  have 
no  adequate  grammar  of  the  New  Testament  ?  The  valuable 
labors  of  Buttmann  and  Winer  in  Germany,  of  their  English 
translators  and  annotators  in  England  and  America,  as  well  as 
of  independent  workers  in  England,  such  as  T.  S.  Green.  S.  G, 
Green,  Webster,  and  Simcox,  are  surely  to  be  recognized  with 
appreciation.  Yet  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  none  of 
these  writers  has  given  to  students  of  the  Greek  Testament  a 
grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  adequate  to  their  need. 
Such  a  grammar  ought  to  rest  upon  a  broad  foundation  of 
knowledge,  not  only  of  classical  Greek,  but  of  Indo- European 
philology ;  it  ought  to  embody  the  results  of  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  light  of  this 
broader  knowledge;  it  ought  to  be  buttressed  by  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  of  writers  contemporary  with  those 
of  the  New  Testament  ;  while  thoroughly  scientific  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  the  Greek  language,  it  ought  to  be 
adapted  in  form  to  the  needs  of  interpreters  whose  mother- 
tongue  is  English,  and  this  requires  that  it  rest  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  as  thorough  as  that  which  is  required 
of  the  Greek.  It  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  none  of  our  present 
grammars  ful6I  these  reasonable  demands. 

Classical  philology  has  made  immense  advances  in  the  last 
forty  years,  and  as  a  consequence  our  classical  grammars  have 
been  almost  radically  revised.  But  of  all  this  progress  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  New  Testament  scholars  had  remained  in 
ignorance.  Certain  it  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  cite  as  our 
best  authorities  either  books  written  before  comparative  philology 
had  made  its  almost  revolutionizing  contributions  to  Greek 
grammar  or  books  which  make  little  use  of  these  contributions. 


Scarcely  less  serious  is  the  defect  in  form  and  construction 
of  our  best  New  Testament  grammars.  The  student  who,  having 
studied  classical  Greek  in  an  American  college  in  the  last  decade, 
comes  to  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  seeks  a  gram- 
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mar  to  aid  him  must  be  directed  to  a  work  which,  in  place  of 
clearly  defined  principles  simply  stated,  furnishes  prolonged  dts- 
cu5*)tons  shaped,  in  part  by  forgotten  controversies,  in  part  by 
grammatical  doctrines  so  long  discarded  that  our  student  has 
never  heard  of  them  unless  he  has  chanced  to  be  a  student  of 
the  history  of  Greek  grammar  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  language 
tself. 

Surely  no  one  will  hold  that  this  defect  is  justified  by  the 
intrinsic  inferiority  of  the  New  Testament  writings  to  those  of 
classical  writers.  It  can  no  longer  be  ju^tifiecl  on  the  plea  that 
the  usages  of  the  New  Testament  idiom  are  too  irregular  to 
permit  of  exact  grammatical  statement.  Nor  can  we  plead  that 
there  is  no  interest  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  suf!icient 
to  justify  the  large  labor  necessary  to  produce  such  a  grammar 
as  we  have  described.  With  all  the  attention  that  the  newer 
sciences  are  attracting,  the  New  Testament  is  still  diligently 
studied  by  large  numbers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  ever  attracted  a  larger  number  of  students,  earnest,  eager  and 
Intcltigent.  than  arc  new  studying  it.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
book,  and  the  earnest  attention  which  it  is  receiving,  not  only 
justify  but  demand  the  very  best  instruments  for  its  interpreta- 
tion. Among  these  none  is  more  needed  than  a  grammar  worthy 
to  stand  in  ihe  first  rank  uf  scientific  grammars.  Here  is  a 
splendid  task  ready  to  some  scholar's  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  not  have  many  years  more  to  wait  before  the 
scholar  shall  appear  and  the  task  be  accomplished. 


To  many  of  our  readers  this  plea  for  a  grammatical  instru- 
ment of  keener  edge  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
will  doubtless  seem  an  anachronism.  They  will  say  that  the  day 
in  which  grammar  was  studied  for  it.s  own  sake,  and  when  ancient 
literature  was  looked  upon  as  valuable  chiefly  for  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  for  intctlcctua]  gymnastics,  has  gone  by  for  the 
classics  at  least,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  have  gone  by  for  the 
Itiblc  a<«  well.  They  will  remind  us  that  literature  is  now  studied 
for  its  meaning,  not  for  its  grammar,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  historical  situation  is  more  helpful  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
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than  is  grammar.  This,  in  general,  subject  to  some  necessary 
modifications,  is  certainly  to  be  conceded.  In  Biblical  study, 
not  less  than  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  recognize  gratefully  the  great  benefit  that  has  accrued 
to  interpretation  from  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge;  of  the  history  of  the  times  from  which  our  books 
have  come,  and  from  the  cmptuyment  of  the  historical  material 
thus  obtained  for  the  elucidation  of  the  book  itself.  But  it  is  a 
total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  historical  and  the  grammatical 
methods  are  antagonistic,  or  that  the  incoming  of  historical 
knowledge  renders  exact  grammatical  knowledge  useless, 
Rather  is  it  true  that  the  advance  along  historical  lines  calls  for 
a  corresponding  advance  along  grammatical  lines. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  study  of  the  classical  Greek 
Latin  literature,  there  has  been  an  approximately  parallel 
development  and  progress  along  these  two  lines.  The  same 
years  which  have  seen  great  progress  jn  historical  and  archaeolog- 
ical research  and  have  witnessed  almost  a  revolution  in  the 
method  of  leaching  Greek  and  Latin  literaturL*,  have  been  not 
less  marked  for  progress  in  philological  and  specifically  gram- 
matical knowledge.  Nor  is  it  altogether  strange  that  this  should 
be  so.  The  verj-  recognition  of  the  fact  that  grammar  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  only  a  servant  of  the  nobler  art  of  interpretation, 
gives  to  grammar  a  dignity  and  significance  which  it  could  not 
have  when  it  stood  alone,  or  was  reckoned  as  a  sort  of  mental 
trapeze  on  which  the  youth  might  exercise  his  mind.  It  has 
happened  to  Grei:k  grammar  as  it  has  happened  to  persons,  that 
humbling  itself  it  has  been  exalted.  « 

^^V  One  phase  of  the  effect  which  the  recognition  of  its  subordi- 
I  nate  place  has  had  upon  grammar  is  interestingly  presented  in 
I  Professor  Goodwin's  preface  to  the  recently  issued  revised  edition 
I  of  his  Greek  Grammar.  Referring  to  the  enlargement  of  suc- 
^^^  ccssive  editions,  he  says  : 

^^P  "  I  trust  that  no  one  will  infer  from  this  repeated  increase  in 
^^^  the  size  of  the  book  that  I  attribute  ever  increasing  importance 
■        to  the  study  of  formal  graiinnar  in  school.     On  the  contrary, 
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the  growth  of  the  book  has  come  from  a  more  decided  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  grammar  which  should  be  learned  by  role 
is  exceedingly  shall  compared  with  that  which  every  real  student 
of  the  classics  must  learn  in  a  very  different  way.  When  it  was 
thought  that  the  jnipil  must  first  learn  his  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar and  then  learn  to  read  Latin  and  Greek,  it  was  essential  to 
reduce  a  school  grammar  to  its  least  possible  dimensions.  Now, 
when  a  more  sensible  system  leaves  most  of  the  details  of  grammar 
to  be  learned  by  the  study  of  special  points  which  arise  in  reading 
or  writing,  the  case  is  entirely  different;  and  few  good  teachers 
or  good  students  are  any  longer  grateful  for  a  smalt  grammar, 
which  must  soon  be  discarded  as  the  horizon  widens  and  new 
questions  press  for  an  answer." 

What  the  New  Testament  grammar  needs  is,  indeed,  not 
enlargement,  but  correction  and  simplification.  But  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  classical  grammar,  the  demand  for  improvement 
is  based  not  on  the  conviction  that  grammar  is  to  be  studied  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  on  the  recognition  of  the  subordinate  place 
of  grammar.  If  the  sword  is  to  be  worshiped  or  be  used  merely 
for  fencing  practice,  it  matters  little  how  dull  it  is.  If  it  is  to 
do  actual  execution,  it  must  needs  have  shape  and  edge. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    SPIES:  A    STUDY    IN 
BIBLICAL   CRITICISM. 


By  AssisUnt  Prof.  Philip  A.  NoKDELL,  D.D., 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


One  whose  knowledge  of  the  higher  criticism  is  limited  to 
newspaper  discussions  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  it  as 
something  monstrously  foolish,  or  monstrously  wicked,  or  more 
likely  both.  A  little  critical  work,  such  as  can  readily  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  will  give  a  more  intelli- 
gent notion  of  critical  methods  and  results  than  innumerable 
columns  of  partisan  invective. 

A  few  preliminary  considerations  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  higher  Biblical  criticism  employs  essentially  the  same 
methods  as  physical  science.  It  gathers  all  available  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  in  hand,  classifies  them,  and  reasons  from 
them.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  results  are  of  two  kinds, 
facts  and  inferences.  The  nature  of  the  inferences  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  philosophical  presuppositions 
with  which  the  investigator  approaches  his  subject.  But  the 
facts  which  he  brings  to  light,  in  so  far  as  they  are  real  facts, 
have  a  value  independent  alike  of  his  presuppositions  and  of  his 
inferences.  Rationalists  may  discover  certain  facts  in  the  Bible, 
but  this  does  not  impair  the  value  of  the  facts.  It  simply 
imposes  on  the  friends  of  the  Bible  the  duty  of  a  more  rigid 
scrutiny  before  accepting  them. 

The  fate,  furthermore,  of  any  hypothesis  depends  primarily 
upon  the  facts.  If  these  are  unsubstantial  fancies  evolved  from 
the  subjectivity  of  over-subtle  critics,  the  hypothesis  with  its 
train  of  inferences  will  vanish  with  the  facts.  It  is  futile  to 
begin  reckoning  with  the  inferences  until  we  have  reckoned  with 
the  facts.  First  establish  the  latter,  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  reckon  with  the  former. 
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cotATvy,  cfac  dis^noBcat  btftj-a  iIk  oM  B2ile  sDd  the  onr 
cnticxsin  is  noi  su  alanmag  as  rcfitcseated.  If  «iMtjm  critical 
results  sbould  be  firahliitird.  tbc  vocid  wiU  aot  be  '-"— i*^**^ 
thereby  :o  sunrncler  its  bebef  in  tbe  fact  ol  a  smpamttmA  re«v> 
lation.  in  the  divinity  of  jcsus  Christ,  ts  the  atoaiig^  iLftriry  of 
his  death,  in  the  reality  of  Qtristiaa  taith  and  experience,  and 
in  the  final  disappearance  of  c\-il  in  a  itrthlrTT  ki^do^  of 
nghteousncss  and  peace.  To  believe  the  cotraiT  is  to  imfljgiiif 
that  a  ti»ue  of  falsehoods  ooidd  originate  asd  perpetuate  the 
greatest  rcgcacTati\x  movement  that  has  ever  touched  the  heart 
of  humanity.  While  we  3rield  absolute  fymfrfr"*^  to  the  vord 
of  the  Son  of  God  as  divine  and  inbiHbfe.  let  tis  not  repeal  the 
papal  folly  of  demanding  that  men  shall  accept  as  6nal  and  in- 
ialltble  any  human  tnterpretatiun  of  that  word. 

The  tension  .between  traditionalism  and  criticism  is  n>osl 
severe  just  now  in  respect  to  the  oritj^in  of  the  Hexateuch.  Here 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  apply  the  above  considera- 
tions. The  main  allc^d  fact  is  the  composite  nature  of 
the  Hexateuch;  the  main  inference  from  this  allci^d  fact  u  its 
late  origin.  Eschewing  alike  presuppositions  and  inferences,  let 
us  see  with  our  own  eyes  whether  the  analysis  is  the  crraxy-patch- 
work  it  is  represented  to  be. 

Manifestly  all  the  evidence  for  the  composite  nature  of  the 
Hexateuch  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a  brief  article.  Nor  will  the 
cause  of  truth  be  advanced  by  gtbbcting^  for  popular  derision  a 
dislocated  and  distorted  fragment  of  hypercritical  analysis.  The 
decomposition  of  a  brief  and  fairly  representative  portion  is  all 
that  can  be  attempted  within  the  limits  of  our  present  inquiry. 
Let  the  reader  open  his  Kng^Hsh  Bible,  preferably  Ihc  Revised 
Version,  at  the  story  of  the  spies  in  Numbers  xiii.,  xiv.  Several 
reasons  lead  to  this  choice;  the  facility  with  which  the  narrative 
can  be  decomposed,  the  comparative  absence  of  technical  or 
recondite  considerations,  and  its  occurrence  in  one  of  the  mirldle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  to  which  the  analysis  is  not  su[)poscd 
to  extend  by  those  who  concede  in  some  measure  the  composite 
character  of  Genesis. 
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The  Seirtuagint  correctly  makes  the  last  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  tlic  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  since  it  was  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  at  the  entrance  to  the  promised  land,  that 
the  spies  were  sent  forth.  A  superficial  reading  of  the  story 
may  not  disturb  one's  impression  of  its  homogeneity.  Closer 
inspection  reveals  remarkable  repetitions.  Instead  of  advancing 
in  an  orderly  way,  the  narrative  again  and  again  doubles  on 
itself.  If  these  duplicates  arc  carefully  disentangled,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  various  fragments  coalesce  into  two  thoroughly 
articulated,  homogeneous  and  independent  narratives.  The  first 
is  complete  in  itself;  the  second  lacks  only  a  few  words,  clearly 
omitted  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  it  with  the  other. 
These  omissions  can  readily  be  supplied  from  a  substantial 
duplicate  of  the  second  narrative  in  Deut.  i.  19-46.  Placing 
these  omitted  portions  within  brackets,  the  result  will  appear  as 
follows.     The  meaning  of  P  and  JE  will  be  seen  presently. 


P. 
And  aficrwards  the  people  jour- 
neyed from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in 
ihe  wilderness  of  Paran,  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Send 
thou  men  that  they  may  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unio  the 
children  of  Israel;  of  every  tribe  of 
thcirfatherssfiaU  ye  send  a  man,  every 
one  a  prince  among  them.  And  Mo- 
ses sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of 
Panui  accnrdinK  to  the  coramand- 
mcni  of  the  Lord:  all  of  them  men 
who  were  heads  of  the  children  of 
IsraeL  And  ibese  were  their  names 
.  .  .  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy 
out  the  {and  of  Canaan  (Num.  xii. 
16— xiii.  17*). 


JE. 

[And  we  came  to  Kadesb-bamea, 
And  I  said  unto  you.  Ye  are  come 
unto  the  hill  countrv  of  the  Amontes. 
which  the  Limn  our  God  giveth  unto 
us.  Behold  the  Lono  thy  God  hath 
set  the  land  before  thee:  go  up,  take 
possession,  as  Ihe  Lord,  the  God  of 
thy  fathers,  hath  spoken  unto  thee; 
fear  not.  neither  be  ye  dismayed. 
And  ye  came  near  unio  me.  every 
one  of  you,  and  said.  Let  us  send  men 
before  us.  and  bring  us  woni  again  of 
Ihe  way  by  which  we  must  go  up.  and 
the  cities  unto  which  we  shall  come. 
And  the  thing  plciscd  me  well:  and 
[  took  twelve  men  of  you.  one  man 
for  every  tribe.  (Deut.  i.  l9''-23)].  and 
said  unto  ihem,  Gel  you  up  this  way 
by  the  South,  and  xo  u]>  into  the 
mounlsins:  and  sec  the  land,  what  it 
is;  and  the  people  that  dwell  therein, 
whether   they  be    strong    or   weak. 
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So  they  *rent  up  and  spied  oni  the 
land  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto 
Rebob,  10  the  enieriag  in  of  Hsmaih 

(vs.  21). 

F  And  ihcy  relumed  from  spying  out  the 
land  at  the  end  of  forty  days.  And 
thejr  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron. 
and  to  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  unto  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  (vss.  25-26*).  And  they 
brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land 
which  they  had  spied  out,  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land 
through  which  we  have  gone  up  to 
spy  it  oat,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the 
Inhabitanu  thereof  (vs.  33'). 


whether  lhe>'  be  few  or  many;  and 
what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  m, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad;  and  what 
cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in, 
whether  in  camps,  or  in  strong  holds: 
and  what  the  land  is.  whether  it  be 
fat  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood 
Iherem  or  not.  And  be  ye  of  good 
courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land.  Now  the  time  was  the  time  of 
the  first- ripe  grapes  {\vi\.  i7*-2o). 
And  they  went  up  by  the  South,  and 
came  unto  Hebron;  and  Ahiman, 
She&hai,  and  Talmai,  the  children  of 
Anak,  were  there.  (Now  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt).  And  they  tame  unto  the 
valley  of  Eshcot,  and  cut  down  From 
thence  one  branch  with  one  cUisier  oj 
grapes,  and  they  bare  it  upon  a  staff 
between  two;  thry  brought  also  of  the 
pom^ranates.  and  of  the  figs.  That 
place  was  called  the  Valley  of  Esh- 
col,  because  of  the  cluster  which  the 
children  of  Israel  cut  down  from 
thence  (vss.  22-15).  {And  they  re- 
tumtd  unto  AfffSfs)  to  Kadesh;  and 
they  brought  back  word  unto  them 
(Aim),  and  unto  all  the  congregation, 
and  showed  them  the  fruit  of  the 
land.  And  they  told  him.  and  said. 
We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou 
sentcst  us,  and  surely  it  floweth  with 
milk  an<l  honey;  and  this  ts  the  fruit 
of  it.  Howbeit  the  people  that  dwell 
in  the  land  arc  strong,  and  the  cities 
are  fenced,  antivets  ^rcat:  and  more- 
over we  saw  the  children  of  Analc 
there,  Amalck  clwelleth  in  the  land 
of  the  South:  and  the  Hitcite,  and  the 
Jehusite,  and  the  Amorilc,  dwell  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  Canaanite 
dwelleth  by  the  sea,  and  along  by  the 
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And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up 
their  voice,  and  cried;  and  the  people 
wept  that  night.  And  all  the  children 
of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron:  and  the  whole  congre- 
gation said  unto  them.  Would  God 
that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of 
Egypt!  or  would  God  we  had  died  in 
this  wilderness  (xtv.  i,  2)!  Then 
Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces 
before  all  the  assembly  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  and  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of  them 
that  spied  out  the  land,  rent  their 
clothes:  and  they  spake  unto  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  The  land  which  we 
passed  through  to  spy  it  out,  is  an 
exceedin^^  good  land  (vss.  5-7)-  But 
all  the  congregation  bade  stone  them 
with  stones.  And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  tent  of  meeting 
unto  all  the  children  of  Israel  (vs.  10). 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  how  long  shall  I 
bear  with  this  evil  congregation, 
which  murmur  against  me?  I  have 
heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children 


side  of  Jordan.  And  Caleb  stilled  the 
people  before  Moses,  and  said.  Let 
us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it;  for 
we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  But 
the  men  that  went  up  with  him  said. 
We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  this 
people,  for  they  are  stronger  than  we 
(vss.  26 '' — 32).  And  all  the  people 
that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great 
stature.  And  there  we  saw  the  Ne- 
philim,  the  sons  of  Analc,  which  come 
of  the  Nephilim:  and  we  were  in  our 
own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so 
were  we  in  their  sight  (vss.  32  •* — 33). 
[And  the  children  of  Israel  rebelled 
against  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  and  murmured  in  their  tents, 
and  said,]  Wherefore  doth  the  Lord 
bring  us  unto  this  land,  to  fall  by  the 
sword?  Our  wives  and  our  little  ones 
shall  be  a  prey:  were  it  not  better 
for  us  to  return  into  Egypt?  And 
they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  make 
a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into 
Egypt  (xiv.  3,  4).  {But  Moses  said,) 
If  the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  will  he 
bring  us  into  this  land,  and  give  it 
unto  us;  a  land  which  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey.  Only  rebel  not 
against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  ye  the 
people  of  the  land:  for  their  defence 
is  removed  from  over  them,  and  the 
Lord  is  with  us:  fear  them  not  (vss. 
8,  9;  cf.  Deut.  i.  29-31). 


And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How 
long  will  this  people  despise  me?  and 
how  long  will  they  not  believe  in  me, 
for  all  the  signs  which  1  have  wrought 
among  them?  I  will  smite  them  with 
the  pestilence,  and  disinherit  them, 
and  will  make  of  thee  a  nation  greater 
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of  Tsnd.  which  they  mnminr  agatost 
me.  Say  unto  thctn.  As  I  Iitc,  saith 
the  LoEO.  surely  as  ye  have  spoken 
10  mine  cars,  so  vtll  I  do  to  you: 
your  carcases  shall  fall  m  tbiswildcr- 
nes«:  and  all  that  were  numbered  of 
you,  according  to  )'our  whole  namber. 
from  iwenty  years  old  and  upward, 
<i4)tch  have  murroured  against  me. 
surely  ye  shall  not  come  into  the 
land,  cooceiniog  which  I  lifted  uptny 
band  that  I  would  make  you  dwell 
therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh:  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

(B«t  roar  Unle  one*,  whicli  ye  said  should 
iMa  prey,  (hem  will  I  bnnc  in,  and  th«y 
ibaQ  MOW  itK  land  which  ye  haverciecud.) 

But  as  for  you,  your  carcases  shall  fall 
in  this  wilderness.  And  yourchildren 
shall  be  wanderers  in  the  wilderness 
forty  years,  and  shall  bear  your  whore- 
doms, until  your  carcases  be  con- 
sumed in  the  wilderness.  After  the 
number  of  the  daj-s  in  which  ye  spied 
out  the  land,  even  forty  years,  for 
every  day  a  year,  shall  yc  bear  your 
iniquities,  even  forty  yeara,  and  ye 
shall  know  my  alienation.  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken,  surely  this  will  t  do  un- 
to all  this  evil  congretcalion,  that  are 
gathered  together  against  me:  in  this 
wilderness  they  shall  be  consumed, 
and  there  they  shall  die.  And  the 
men  which  Moses  sent  lo  spy  out  the 
land,  who  returned,  and  made  alt  the 
con«rcga(K>n  to  murmur  against  him, 
by  bringing  up  an  evil  report  against 
the  land,  even  those  men  that  did 
brinif  up  an  evil  report  aeainsi  the 
land,  died  by  the  plai^ue  before  the 
LoHD.  Mut  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
and  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunnch,  re- 
mained alive  of  those  men  that  went 
to  spy  out  the  land  (vss.  31S-38J. 


>s>A  mightier  than  they.  And  Moses 
said  unto  tbc  LoKD,  Then  the£g>*p- 
tians  shall  hear  it:  for  thou  brought- 
est  up  this  people  in  thy  might  from 
among  them;  and  they  will  tell  it  to 
the  mbabilantsof  this  land:  they  bare 
heard  that  thou  LoRb  art  in  the  midst 
of  this  people:  for  thou  Lord  an  seen 
face  to  face,  and  thy  cloud  standeth 
over  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day. 
and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  Now 
if  thou  bhalt  kill  this  people  as  one 
man,  then  the  nations  that  have  heard 
the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  saying. 
Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to 
bring  this  people  into  the  land  which 
he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  hath 
he  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.  And 
now.  I  pray  thee,  let  the  (K)wer  of  the 
LnKD  be  great,  according  as  thou  hnsi 
spoken,  saying.  The  Lokp  is  slow  to 
anger,  plenteous  In  mercy,  forgiving 
iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  thai 
will  by  no  means  clear  tkf  gvi/fy, 
visiting  the  inii^uity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  upon  the  third  and 
upon  the  fourth  generation.  Pardon, 
T  pray  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  greatness  of  thy 
nicrcy,  and  according  as  thou  hast 
forgiven  this  people,  from  Kgypt 
even  until  now.  And  the  Lord  said, 
I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy 
word:  but  in  ver>'deed.  as  I  live,  and 
as  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  glory  of  the  Lord;  because  all 
those  men  which  have  seen  my  glory, 
and  my  signs  which  1  wrought  in 
Egypt  and  in  Ihc  wildcmcsui,  yet 
have  tempted  me  these  ten  times, 
and  Imvc  not  hearkened  unto  my 
voice;  surely  they  shall  not  see  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  iheir  father*. 
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neither  shall  any  of  them  that  de- 
spised me  see  it: 

(But  jrour  little  ones,  which  ye  aald  shonld 
be  a  prey,  them  will  I  bring  in,  and  they  ib&I! 
know  the  land  which  ye  have  rejected,  vs.  31 . ) 

and  my  servant  Caleb,  because  he 
had  another  spirit,  and  hath  fol- 
lowed me  fully,  him  will  I  bring  into 
the  land  whereinto  he  went;  and  his 
seed  shall  possess  it.  Now  the  Amal- 
ektte  and  the  Canaanite  dwell  in  the 
valley:  to-morrow  turn  ye,  and  get 
you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  to 
the  Red  Sea  (vss.  1 1-25). 

And  Moses  told  these  words  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel;  and  the 
people  mourned  greatly.  And  they 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  got 
them  t]p  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
saying,  Lo,  we  be  here,  and  we  will 
go  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord 
hath  promised:  for  we  have  sinned. 
And  Moses  said,  wherefore  now  do  ye 
transgress  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  seeing  it  shall  not  prosper?  Go 
not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among  you; 
that  ye  be  not  smitten  down  before 
your  enemies.  .  . .  But  they  presumed 
to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain: 
nevertheless  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  and  Moses  departed  not 
out  of  the  camp.  Then  the  Amalek- 
ite  came  down,  and  the  Canaanite 
which  dwelt  in  that  mountain,  and 
smote  them  and  beat  them  down, 
even  to  Hormab  (vss.  39-45). 

Should  the  reader  fancy  that  the  above  analysis  is  stuff  and 
nonsense,  and  that  equally  good  results  can  be  juggled  out  of 
modern  authors,  let  him  try  it,  for  example,  on  three  or  four 
pages  of  Gibbon's  Rome,  or  Macaulay's  England.  To  lavish 
sarcasm  on  the  shrewdness  of  critics  for  confining  their  superfine 
acutenessto  ancient  documents  written  in  dead  languages,  instead 
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of  attacking  modern  authors,  where  common  people  can  follow 
them,  is  begging  the  question,  since  the  very  point  at  issue  is 
the  claim  thai  these  ancient  documents  arc  amalg^amations,  and 
are  not  homogeneous  compositions  like  modern  histories.  The 
reader  will  notice  furthermore  that  the  above  analysis  is  not 
made  from  a  dead  language,  but  simply  from  the  English 
text. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  in  referring  to  these  narratives  we 
have  designated  them  I*  and  JE.  the  terms  commonly  osed  to 
designate  the  Hexateuchal  documents  to  which  they  are  sup- 
posed respectively  to  belong.  If  at  first  sight  some  of  the  par- 
titions seem  arbitrary,  the  justification  will  appear  presently. 

On  comparing  these  narratives  with  each  other,  It  is  perceived 
at  once  that  P,  although  the  shorter,  is  the  basis  which  is  extentled 
by  the  incorporation  of  JE.  In  prosecuting  the  comparison  no 
account  will  be  taken  of  linguistic  peculiarities,  or  of  differences 
in  literary  style.  These  things,  apparent  even  in  a  translation, 
arc  important,  but  must  be  relegated  to  specialists. 

i.     The  narratives  agree  in  stating 

(■)  That  the  Israelites,  having  reached  the  southern  borders 
of  Palestine,  sent  out  twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  to  bring 
back  a  report  of  the  land. 

(*')  That  the  spies  ejected  an  entrance  into  the  land,  and 
made  more  or  less  extensive  explorations. 

(')   That  a  large  majority  brought  back  an  evil  report. 

(*)  That  a  small  minority  brought  back  a  good  report. 

(•)  That  the  children  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  the  evil 
report  brought  in  by  so  large  a  majority,  lost  confidence  in  ibeir 
leaders  and  murmured  bitterly  against  them. 

(')  That  the  minority  of  the  spies  endeavored  to  quiet  the 
alarm  of  the  people,  and  to  restrain  Iheni  from  precipitate  or 
rebellious  action. 

{«)  That  the  Lord  regarded  the  murmurings  of  the  people  as 
a  grievous  sin  against  himself. 

(")  That  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled  atjainst  ttiem  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  threatened  to  destroy  them  in  the  wilderness. 
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(')  That  Moses  interceded  for  them. 

(J)  That  the  whole  "  congregation  "  of  Israel,  i.  e.,  those  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  having  shown  by  their  pusillanimous 
conduct  their  unfitness  to  enter  the  promised  land,  were  turned 
back  into  the  wilderness  to  die. 

(^)  That  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  spies 
who  had  remained  faithful,  and  to  whom  was  extended  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  at  length  the  good  land. 

We  see,  accordingly,  that  every  essential  particular  is  men- 
tioned in  both  narratives,  and  consequently  that  in  every  essen- 
tial particular  they  are  in  full  harmony. 

II.  Variations;  not  necessarily  inconsistencies,  but  for  the 
most  part  additional  details  given  in  one  or  the  other  narrative. 

(')  A  wider  induction  of  facts  than  is  afforded  by  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  reveals  throughout  P  a  strong  priestly 
tendency;  JE,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  an  equally  marked  pro- 
phetic aspect.  In  harmony  with  these  characteristics,  we  see 
that  P,  in  the  narrative  before  us,  co-ordinates  Aaron  with  Moses. 
The  spies  return  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  the  people  murmur 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  both  intercede  for  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  Lord  addresses  both.  Aaron,  as  the  head  of 
the  priestly  order,  is  exalted  into  absolute  equality  with  Moses. 
JE,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  mention  Aaron.  Moses  the 
prophet,  appears  in  exclusive  and  unapproachable  dignity. 

C")  P  represents  Moses  as  giving  only  general  directions  "to 
spy  out  the  land."  JE  records  a  very  full  and  picturesque 
charge. 

(')  In  P,  who  is  always  statistical  and  chronological,  the 
names  of  all  the  spies  and  their  several  tribes  are  given,  together 
with  the  length  of  their  absence,  forty  days.  JE  gives  no  list  of 
names  and  states  no  specific  time. 

(■*)  P  represents  both  Joshua  and  Caleb  as  trying  to  calm 
the  people.  JE  speaks  of  Caleb  alone.  The  ground  of  assur- 
ance urged  by  the  two  is  different  from  that  urged  by  the  one. 

(*)  P,  but  not  JE,  tells  how  the  people  were  upon  the  point 
of  stoning  Joshua  and  Caleb. 
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(*)  P  makes  the  RlHB  to  Ife^acrt  add 
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(0  J£,  but  DOC  P,  nptcacw  God 
to  return  cm  tbc  xaormw  oao  tbe  viMcraesB. 

(^)  JE.  but  not  P.  sKstkuts  tlK  tardy  rtpcatapce  of  the 
people,  their  rebellious  obstioacr  in  attemptiBg  to  force  their 
way.  in  defiance  of  the  Lord's  vord,  into  the  promised  land,  and 
their  defeat  by  the  Amalddtes. 

(')  From  the  parallel  narrati^^  in  Deut.  i.  19-46.  it  seems 
probable  that  J£  contained  further  particulars  about  the  people 
trying,  by  means  ot  tears  after  their  defeat,  to  change  the  Lord's 
mind ;  but  failing  id  this  they  continued  to  abide  in  Kadesh 
"many  days," — an  exhibition  perhaps  of  fresh  disobedience 
(cf.  Num.  xiv.  25  and  Deut.  i.  40). 

The  above  variations  suggest  that  tbc  two  narratives  arc  not 
only  distinct,  but  derived  from  independent  sources,  and  tliut 
they  embody  dififerent  tines  of  tradition.  That  this  is  the  case 
will  appear  conclusively    when  we  consider 

III.  Their  incon^uities ;  these  arc  not  mere  variations  arising 
from  the  fact  that  one  narrative  sujjplies  data  omitted  by  the 
other,  but  manifest  contradictions  between  the  details  them- 
selves. 

(')  As  already  noted,  both  P  and  JE  represent  the  children 
of  Israel  as  journeying  northward  from  Sinai  until  ihcy  reach  the 
borders  of  Palestine.  Here,  preparatory  to  cnlerlnK*  *hcy 
encamp,  accordin;^  to  P.  in  the  wilderness  of  Pamn,  !>ut  according 
to  JE,  at  Kadeshor  Kadcsh-barnca.     From  these  placei  rcipcct- 


► 
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ively  the  spies  arc  despatched.  That"  the  wilderness  of  Paran  " 
and  "  Kadcsh  "  are  not  two  names  for  the  same  locality  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  fact  that  P  locates  Kade.sh  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin  (Num.  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  jcxxii.  51);  thai  he 
distinguishes  between  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  south  of  Hebron, 
and  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  south  of  the  Dead  bea,  '\&  clear  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  episode  of  the  spies  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  Israel's  next  move,  according  to  P,  is  into  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  (Num.  xx.  l).  which  the  spies  also  crossed  before  enter- 
ing into  the  land  (Num.  xiii.  21). 

(•■)  According  to  P's  account,  the  spies  arc  sent  out  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  direct  command  of  the  Lord,  as  if  he  desired  to 
strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  task  of  the  conquest 
by  giving  them  a  report  of  the  goodness  of  the  land.  In  har- 
mony with  this  is  the  absence  of  any  personal  directions  from 
Moses,  who  simply  charges  them  "  to  spy  out  the  land."  If  we 
supply  the  omitted  opening  of  JE  from  the  Deuteronomist  (who 
in  every  essentia)  variation,  and  often  word  for  word  follows  JE 
and  not  P,  and  who  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  narrative  of  JE  in 
Num.  xxii.  8),  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  sending  out  the  spies 
originated  with  the  people,  and  that  Moses,  greatly  pleased  with 
it,  exhorts  the  men  to  obtain  just  the  kind  of  information  that 
would  be  indispensably  necessary  for  a  leader  about  to  invade  a 
hostile  country.  The  Lord  seems  not  to  have  been  consulted, 
as  neither  Moses  nor  the  people  seem  to  have  thought  of  any 
possibility  of  sin  in  the  matter.  However  plausible  the  usual 
suggestion  of  commentators,  "  that  the  measure  received  the 
special  sanction  of  God,  who  granted  their  request  at  once  as  a 
trial  and  a  punishment  for  their  distrust, "  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  narrative  convcvs  not  the  remotest  hint  of  such  a  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  sign  of  popular 
distrust  until  after  the  spies  have  returned. 

(')  P  represents  the  spies  as  moving  eastward  from  the  desert 
of  Paran  into  the  desert  of  Zin,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  {xiii.  21), 
thus  avoiding  the  native  tribes,  who,  as  wc  know,  were  watching 
the  movements  of  the    Israelites  and  prepared  to  resist  their 
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cf.  Dcut.  L  44 )  •     From  Zi'o  the : 


Ivaacc  Qorthward  (xiv. 
explore  the  land  thoroughly  as  far  north  as  Rchob,  to  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath.  /.  /..  as  tar  north  of  Damascus  as 
Damascus  itself  is  north  of  Jerusalem.  JK,  on  the  contrary, 
represents  them  as  setting  out  from  the  then  well-known 
Kadcsh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  moving  northward  through 
the  "  Negeb,"  the  south  txirdcrland  as  far  as  Hebron.  Terrified 
at  the  sight  of  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  there,  they  return,  carrying 
with  them  sjiecimens  of  the  fruit  gathered  by  the  way.  In  the 
former  case  Che  scouts  must  have  travelled  at  least  800  miles, 
going  and  returning,  which,  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty  miles  a 
day,  would  have  consumed  the  forty  days.  In  the  latter  case 
the  journey  could  easily  have  been  performed  in  ten  days. 

(4)  Naturally,  according  to  ?.  the  spies  return  to  the  camp 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  while,  according  to  JE,  they  return 
to  Kadesh.  This  clears  up  the  extraordinary  topographical 
notice  in  verse  26,  where  the  spies  are  said  to  return  "unto  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadcsh."  The  confusion  is  removed  the 
moment  we  discover  here  the  end  of  one  fragment  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another,  belonging  to  two  indcjiendent  narratives 
which  were  loosely  welded  into  one  by  a  writer  who  supposed 
that  "the  wilderness  of  Paran"  and  "Kadesh"  were  only  different 
names  for  the  same  place. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  pasiiing  that  probably  the  most  per- 
plexing topographical  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  are  those 
relating  to  Kadesh.  So  long  as  a  single  narrative  is  postulated, 
the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  locating  it  is  simply  insurmountable. 
The  existence  of  two  independent  narratives,  if  granted,  greatly 
simplifies,  \i  it  does  not  wholly  solve,  the  problem,  since  it 
removes  Kadesh  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  locates  It 
definitely  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  a  short  distance  from  Mount 
Hor,  "in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom"  (Num.  xxxiii.  36,  37; 

XX.  Z2). 

(•)  The  spies,  according  to  P.  came  back  from  Hamath 
empty  handed,  and  with  an  evil  report.  "  It  is  a  land  that  eatcth 
up  the  inhabitants  thereof"  (c£.  Lev.  xxvi.  38),  1.  t.,  an  exceed- 
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ingly  undesirable  land  whose  inhabitants  are  consumed  by  pre- 
vailing pestilences,  or  by  devastating  wars.  That  the  majority 
reported  the  land  as  impoverished  and  unfruitful,  is  also  implied 
in  the  vehement  protest  of  the  minority,  that  it  is  "an  exceeding 
good  land."  The  exact  contrary  is  the  report  according  to  J£. 
So  far  from  being  impoverished,  the  land  "floweth  with  milk  and 
honey."  Its  extraordinary  productiveness  was  evidenced  by  the 
exuberance  of  its  fruits  and  by  the  physical  development  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  most  desirable  land,  but,  alas,  unconquer- 
able !     The  people  were  giants,  the  cities  impregnable. 

That  the  spies,  according  to  J£,  did  not  penetrate  beyond 
Hebron  seems  corroborated  by  their  mentioning  only  the  native 
tribes  of  southern  Palestine  (vs.  29). 

(')  In  harmony  with  these  reports  are  the  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  the  people.  In  one  case  they  are  in  a  passion  at 
having  been  lured  away  from  Egypt  by  promises  of  a  richer 
land  (xiv.  2);  in  the  other,  they  are  terror-stricken  at  the  thought 
of  perishing  in  such  an  uneqiial  contest,  and  resolve  to  return  at 
once  to  Egypt  (xiv.  3,  4). 

(*)  P  represents  two  of  the  scouts^  Joshua  and  Caleb,  as 
faithful  (xiv.  6,  30,  38) ;  JE  seems  to  know  only  of  the  fidelity  of 
Caleb  (xiii.  30,  31;  xiv,  24,  cf.  Deut.  1  :  36).'  Each  of  the  nar- 
ratives, moreover,  is  self-consistent  in  stating  the  grounds  on 
which  Joshua  and  Caleb,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Caleb  alone,  on 
the  other,  seek  to  restore  confidence  to  the  people:  in  the  former 
instance  by  contradicting  the  slander  of  the  ten  as  to  the  poverty 
of  the  land  (xiv.  7) ;  and  in  the  latter  by  emphasizing  the  abundant 
ability  of  the  Israelites  to  conquer  it  (xiii.  30). 

(**)  The  intercession  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  P  is  prompted 
by  the  anger  and  despair  of  the  people.  They  fall  on  their  faces 
before  all  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  (xiv.  5),  who  rush 
upon  them  with  stones ;  they  are  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the 
people  by  the  fiery  manifestation  of  Jehovah  (xiv.  10),  who  at 

*  Note  how  the  DenteronomUt,  in  full  hannony  with  ]E,  asserts  indeed  that  Joshua 
also  shall  go  into  the  promised  land  (i.  38);  but  the  reason  assigned  for  this  special  favoi 
is,  not  any  connection  with  the  spies,  but  bis  relation  to  Moses  as  his  present  colleague 
and  future  successor. 
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once  announces  his  judgment  on  ihc  "congregation,"  and 
executes  swift  vengeance  on  the  unfaithful  spies  (vss.  36-38).  In 
JE,  contrariwise,  Moses  faces  the  disheartened  people  with  a  lofty 
plea  (or  confidence  in  the  Lohd,  and  with  exhortation  nut  to  rebel 
against  him  by  turning  back  (vss.  8.  9).  Moses  prostrates  him- 
self, not  before  the  congregation,  but  before  the  Lord  ("I  fell 
down  before  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights,"  Deut,  ix.  25) 
and  pleads  for  their  pardon.  The  sentence  of  annihilation  Is 
commuted,  and  on  the  morrow  they  are  ordered  back  into  the 
wilderness. 

Are  there  any  facts  which  tend  to  break  the  force  of  the 
above  analysis?  Only  two  in  the  body  of  the  narrative— the 
apparent  misplacement  of  xiv.  31,  which,  being  an  almost  word 
for  word  repetition  of  J£  in  vs.  3,  and  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  P,  seems  to  belong  to  JE  between  verses  23  and  24 
where  it  exactly  fits  in;  and  the  use  of  "them"  for  "him"  in 
xiii.  26.  The  occurrence  of  "him"  in  the  very  next  verse,  "and 
they  told  him,"  i.  e..  Moses,  and  not  "them,"  Moses  and  Aaron, 
seems  to  show  that  the  singular  was  used  in  the  26th  vcx&t 
also  but  was  changed  to  conform  it  to  the  6rst  part  of  the 
verse. 

Outside  these  chapters  there  area  Few  apparently  ad  verse  points 
which  may  be  noted.  In  Num.  xxxii,  7-13  occurs  a  summary 
of  jE's  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  spies  in  which  Joshua's 
name  is  coupled  with  that  of  Caleb.  Several  of  P's  characteristic 
details  are  referred  to,  such  as  "from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward."  and  "he  made  them  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years."  In  Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  Caleb,  according  to  the  promise  of 
.Moses,  claims  Hebron  as  his  possession.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  paragraph  is  in  full  harmony  with  JE,  except  the  phrase 
"and  concerning  thee"  in  vs.  6,  referring  to  Joshua.  The  rest 
of  the  narrative  not  only  omits  all  reference  to  Joshua,  but  seems 
really  to  exclude  him  from  the  company  of  the  spies,  as  when 
Caleb,  addressing  Joshua  himself,  says  (vs.  8),  "  Nevertheless,  my 
brethren,  that  went  up  with  me.  made  the  heart  of  the  people 
melt ;  but  I  wholly  followed  the  Lord  my  God." 

Thus  far  the  reader  has  been  asked  to  consider  facts  only, 
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whose  value  and  significance  he  can  estimate  for  himself.  At 
this  point  a  few  questions  sug'gesting  further  Eines  of  thought 
may  be  permitted : 

(*)  If  it  be  conceded  that  Num.  xiii-xiv  embodies  two 
amalgamated  narratives,  what  bearing  has  this  fact  on  the  Mosaic 
authorship  ?  In  Genesis  Moses  may  easily  have  availed  himself 
of  prc-cxistent  documents,  since  he  was  sketching  a  distant  past. 
_Ucncc  the  composite  character  of  Genesis  is  conceded  in  some 
measure  by  the  most  conservative  scholars.  But  if  Moses  wrote 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  how  shall  wc  explain  the  fact  that,  in 
relating  one  of  the  most  critical  and  momentous  events  of  his 
own  life  in  which  he  was  the  leading  actor,  he  weaves  together 
two  distinct  and  contradictory  narratives.  If  this  story  as  wc 
have  it  is  a  mosaic,  can  it  be  Mosaic  ?  No  one  questions  that 
God  could  have  inspired  him  to  record  history  after  this  fashion, 
but  did  he  ? 

(")  After  Moses  had  spent  considerable  time  at  Kadesh  (some 
think  the  greater  part  of  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness),  did  he 
know  where  Kadesh  was  situated,  or  did  he  not?  If  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  found  "so  difficult  to  group  satisfactorily  all  the  passages 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Kadesh  around  this  [Robinson's 
identification  with  Ain-el-Weibch]  or  any  other  one  spot,  that 
some  commentators  and  geographers  have  assumed  that  two 
distinct  places  must  bear  the  name  in  the  Bible?"  (Speaker's 
Commentary).  How  account  for  the  fact,  that  when  Num. 
xiii-xiv  are  resolved  into  two  stories,  this  otherwise  insoluble 
problem  turns  out  to  be  a  simple  contradiction  in  the  com- 
ponent narratives? 

(*)  Attention  is  called  to  the  close  correspondence  between 
the  Deuteronomist  and  JE.  This  dependence  on  JE  is  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  Dcutcronomic  narratives.  If  Numbers  in  its 
present  form  is  homogeneous  and  is  written  by  Moses,  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  Deuteronomist  in  his  constant  references  to 
the  events  of  the  wilderness  invariably  conforms  the  substance 
of  his  narratives,  except  occasional  words  and  phrases,  to  that 
part  of  Numbers  which  critics  have  distinguished  as  JK. 
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(■')  If  the  Deuteronomist  quoted  from  JE  alone,  and  not 
from  the  united  PJE  in  its  present  form,  docs  it  indicate  that  iu 
his  time  the  two  had  not  yet  been  united,  or  possibly  that  P.  the 
"priestly"  element,  including  the  whole  Levitical  Legislation,  did 
not  yet  exist  ? 

(•)  If  it  is  conceded  that  Num.  xiii.-xiv.  contain  two  distinct 
narratives,  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  merely 
parts  of  two  documents,  that  have  been  welded  together  through- 
out the  entire  Hexatcuch.  Would  not  a  compiler  feel  con- 
strained, as  a  matter  of  superficial  consistency,  to  introduce  into 
the  material,  absorbed  from  either  document,  occasional  words 
and  phrases  thai  would  remove  flagrant  discords?  In  other 
words,  would  it  not  be  natural  to  expect  in  |>assages  from  JE, 
like  Num.  xxxii.  7-13,  Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  just  such  harmonistic 
additions  as  actually  appear? 

If  the  facts,  presented  in  this  paper,  arc  real  facts,  1.  e.,  if  the 
story  of  the  spies  is  composed  of  two  independent  stories  woven 
together,  then  let  it  be  understood  that  these  facts  are  only 
one  scricsof  a  thousand,  all  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  above 
inquiries.  If  they  are  facts,  they  cannot  be  laughed  out  of  court, 
or  frowned  out  of  countenance.  They  must  be  dealt  with 
honestly  and  fairly  by  those  who  have  candor  and  patience  tnough 
to  master  at  least  the  elements  of  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  safe  to  fortify  ourselves  against  them  by  the  daily 
prayer  of  a  pugnacious  theologian  of  the  re  form  at  ion -period  — 
impU  me,  Domim,  odio  fureticorum. 
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Following  our  chronological  order  we  pass  from  Basel 
between  the  Jura  Mountains  and  the  Black  Forest,  turn  a  little 
southward  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  take  our  first  long 
look  at  the  snow -peaks  of  the  higher  Alps  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Zurich. 

In  accordance  with  my  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
various  advantages  offered  by  the  Swiss  universities  to  the 
American  pastor  or  student  of  theology,  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I 
tarry  a  little  over  the  natural  attractions  of  this  by  far  the  most 
beautifully  situated  of  the  three  university  towns  of  German 
Switzerland.  The  city  itself  is  the  northern  rival  of  Geneva, 
which  it  has  finally  outstripped  in  population  and  bids  fair  soon 
to  equal  in  beauty.  Charmingly  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Limmat  leaves  the  lake,  Zurich  is  flanked  on  three  sides  by 
considerable  hills  with  fine  views  and  delightful  forest  walks; 
the  hill  on  the  west,  the  Uetliberg,  being  a  miniature  Rigi,  with 
its  own  railway  and  hotel  and  a  view  quite  as  extensive  as  that 
from  the  Rigi,  though,  of  course,  less  imposing.  The  lake  shore 
is  bordered  by  quays  laid  out  with  great  care  and  looking  across 
the  water  to  the  glittering  peaks  of  the  snow-capped  mountains. 
Everywhere  one  receives  the  impression  of  thrift  and  energy, 
while  the  more  modern  residences  in  the  suburbs  show  unusual 
taste.     Few  American  cities  are  making  such  rapid  growth. 

Again,  Zurich  is  a  most  admirable  starting  point  for  many 
little  trips  in  northern  Switzerland,  and  he  who  spends  a  summer 
semester  there  is  able  not  only  to  drink  in  the  daily  beauty  of 
the  immediate  surroundings  but  also  to  choose  the  most  favor- 
able days  for  longer  excursions.     Lucerne,  the  Rigi,  Pilatus,  the 
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Falls  of  the  Rhine,  Wesen  with  the  beautiful  Wallcnsee.  Glarus 
and  the  Klfinthal  may  each  be  easily  visited  in  a  single  day,  not 
to  mention  the  points  of  interest  upon  the  lake  itself,  to  be 
reached  in  an  hour  or  two  cither  by  train  or  boat.  In  my  own 
judgment  no  other  university  town  of  German  Switzerland  offers 
such  attractions  in  itself  and  its  surroundings  to  one  who  has  a 
summer  semester  (practically  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July) 
at  his  disposal. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Zurich  compare  not  unfavor- 
ably with  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  in 
Berlin  claims  that  there  is  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  world  which 
is  such  a  center  of  intellectual  activity :  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  popular  departments  in  Zurich  are  those  of  medi- 
cine and  the  natural  sciences  rather  than  theology.  The  number 
of  theological  students  is  smaller  even  than  at  Bern,  averaging 
about  forty.  This  in  itself  is  somewhat  depressing,  especially  to 
one  coming  from  one  of  the  larger  German  universities,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  lecturer  to  show  much  enthusiasm  where  there  are 
only  some  half-dozen  listeners.  Another  disadvantage  is  that 
not  infrequently  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  has  to  be 
abandoned  because  the  number  of  students  applying  is  insuffi- 
cient. At  the  same  time,  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  lecture  rooms,  and  learns  that  the  ability  of  a 
professor  is  by  no  means  always  measured  by  the  number  of  his 
auditors.  This  latter  fact  must  be  consta-ntly  borne  in  mind  in 
French  Switzerland,  where  the  comparatively  few  students  of 
theology  are  scattered  among  six  schools. 

The  following  are  the  best  known  professors  in  the  Zurich 
theological  faculty. 

The  most  marked  figure,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  venerable 
Professor  Gustav  Volkmar,  a  man  who  remarkably  connects  the 
past  and  present  of  German  criticism.  He  is  now  eighty -three 
years  of  age,  and  is  one  of  the  best  living  representatives  of 
Baur's  school  of  criticism,  whose  conclusions  arc  now  being  so 
greatly  modified  even  by  those  who  accept  its  principles.  It  is 
marvelous  to  sit  in  his  class-room,  as  he  lectures  on  New  Testa- 
ment Introduction  or  explains  some  New  Testament  passage. 
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and  to  note  the  keenness  of  his  mind  and  the  firmness  of  his 
grasp  of  the  theme,  or  lu  mark  the  t|uick  {ierceptiun  and  amused 
smile  with  which  he  corrects  a  faUc  rendering  by  one  of  his 
pupils.  So.  too.  if  one  were  only  to  listen  to  his  deep,  resonant 
voice  without  looking  at  the  age  lines  in  his  face,  he  would  think 
of  him  as  in  the  sixties  rather  than  the  eighties.  I  notice  by  the 
catalogue  for  this  coming  winter  that  he  exj^ects  to  lecture  ten 
hours  a  week  as  usual. 

Everyone  who  sits  in  his  classroom  must  feci  that  he  is 
listening  to  the  results  of  long  and  minute  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet  as  a  critic  Professor  Volkmar  stands  on  the 
extreme  left.  As  a  single  instance,  he  regards  the  anti*  Pauline 
tendency  of  Jewish  Christianity  as  underlying  the  Revelation, 
and  believes  thai  the  beast  of  chapter  xiii.  ii,  etc.,  and  the 
fiUse  prophet  of  chapters  xvi.  and  xix.  were  intended  to  represent 
the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  same  way  he  regards  even  the 
gospel  of  Mark,  and  so,  of  course,  the  others,  as  largely  epic 
rather  than  historic  in  their  character. 

There  was  a  bit  of  political  romance  connected  with  his 
L-arlier  life  which  affected  his  whole  professional  career.  In 
1850,  while  teaching  in  his  native  Hesse,  he  was  arrested  and 
deprived  of  his  position  for  writing  an  article  in  favor  oE  the 
constitution.  Jn  consequence  of  this  he  went  to  Zurich,  so  thai 
the  political  reaction  following  upon  the  year  1848  was  the  cause 
of  his  going  to  Switzerland  and  the  beginning  of  his  long  work 
in  connection  with  the  Zurich  University. 

Next  to  Professor  Volkmar  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
man  in  the  faculty  is  Professor  Meinrich  Kcsselring,  at  present 
rector  of  the  university.  He  is  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  whose 
specialties  are  New  Testament  theology  and  exegesis,  and  his 
reputation  depends  partly  upon  his  broad  interest  in  and  connec- 
tion with  various  philanthropic  movements.  Theologically,  Prof. 
Kesselring  belongs  decidedly  tu  the  liberal  wing,  though  he  is 
not  so  aggressively  radical  as  manv  others.  His  scholarship 
is  broad  as  well  as  careful,  but  one  of  his  chief  charms  is  his 
delightful  courtesy.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  as  rector  and  to 
know  him  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  a  stay  in  Ziirtch. 
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Professor  Paul  Christ  is  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in  the 
faculty.  There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  or  impressive  in 
his  appearance,  but  those  who  follow  his  lectures  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  keenness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  analysis. 
His  principal  course  is  ethics,  but  he  also  loves  to  take  up  some 
special  thcnic,  such  as  the  philosophy  of  Hartniann  or  the  the- 
ology of  Schlcicrmacher.  He  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from 
being  the  typical  popular  professor,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  so 
wins  the  admiration  of  those  who  patiently  follow  his  thought. 
A  great  misfortune  is  that  he  slowly  dictates  almost  the  entire 
hour.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  he,  and  with 
him  many  another  German  professor,  would  only  be  persuaded 
to  print  that  which  he  now  dictates,  and,  putting  it  in  the  hands 
if  his  students,  then  spend  the  hour  in  ampli6cation  and  illustra- 
tion. Professor  Christ  is  another  member  of  the  theological 
"left."  His  dogmatic  position  is  much  like  that  of  Professor 
Pfleiderer  of  Berlin,  whom  he  greatly  admires  as  a  philosopher 
and  theologian,  but  he  holds  much  more  closely  than  does 
fleidcrcr  to  Baur's  school  of  New  Testament  criticism. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  Zurich  faculty  any  influen- 
tial representative  of  traditional  or  even  moderate  orthodoxy. 
The  center,  the  Vermitilungstheohgie  or  Ritschliamsm,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  professor  who  has  the  chair  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology, Professor  G.  von  Schulthess-Rechberg.* 

Professor  Schulthess  is  a  young  man  of  thirty -seven,  who  has 
mewhat  recently  become  a  member  of  the  faculty.  He  is  tall, 
exceedingly  courteous,  and  seriously  endeavors  to  teach  a  system 
of  theology  which  shall  be  at  once  Biblical  and  also  in  harmony 
with  modern  critical  and  theological  methods.  How  far  such  a 
system  is  removed  from  traditional  orthodoxy  becomes  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  however,  when  we  bear  in  mind  such  facts  as 
the  following:  viz.,  that,  according  to  Professor  Schulthess,  the 
Biblical  idea  of  the  divine  righteousness  or  justice  has  nothing  to 
do  with  distributive  justice,  and  this  in  the  New  Testament  as  well 
as  in  the  Old;  and  also  that  the  church  doctrines  of  the  Logos 

In  SwiUerland  a  double  nftine  likr  ScJiollhe**- Rechbcrg  k  used  to^Avoid  conftl- 
\,  RechberK  )>ctng  limijly  the  miiiilcii  name  of  Mrs.  SchulthcM. 
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and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  to  be  rejected  as  later 
additions  to  the  simple  gospel. 

This  Vermittlungstkeologie  ts  by  no  means  so  popular  in  Switz- 
erland as  it  is  in  Germany,  but  it  still  has  many  adherents  among 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  make  a  complete  break,  either  with 
criticism  or  with  the  terminology  of  received  orthodoxy.  This 
is  especially  true  of  students  who  spend  a  semester  or  two  in 
Germany,  and  who  are  very  apt  to  come  back  ver-RitschIt,  as 
one  of  the  professors  expressed  it. 

One  of  the  best  lecturers  in  the  faculty  is  Professor  Victor 
Ryssel,  of  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  and  theology. 
He  was  born  in  Saxony  in  1849,  a^"^  studied  in  Leipzig  under 
Professor  Delitzsch.  For  four  years  he  was  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Leipzig,  and  came  to  Zurich  as  full  professor  in  1889. 
He  is  a  man  of  6ne  presence,  and  has  a  good  delivery.  So  far 
as  one  can  judge  by  the  expressions  of  the  students,  his  course  on 
Old  Testament  theology  was  the  most  popular  one  given  in  the 
theological  department  last  summer,  of  which  a  further  evidence 
is  perhaps  the  fact  that  he  ventured  to  give  it  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

As  a  pupil  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  his  theological  antecedents 
are  of  course  rather  conservative,  but  he  is  a  man  of  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit,  who  is  gladly  heard  by  men  of  all  "tendencies." 

These  are  the  leading  men  of  the  Zurich  theological  faculty, 
although  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  venerable  church  histo- 
rian, Professor  Otto  F.  Fritzsche,  who  is  now  eighty  years  old 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  since  1837.  Unlike  Pro- 
fessor Volkmar,  he  is  now  in  feeble  health,  and  last  year  was 
unable  to  give  all  the  lectures  which  were  announced  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  educational  attrac- 
tions of  Zurich  for  an  American  pastor  or  student  of  theology 
are  not  confined  to  this  one  faculty,  or  even  to  the  university 
itself.  In  the  same  fine  building,  overlooking  city  and  lake  and 
Alps,  are  held  not  only  the  lectures  of  the  university,  which 
belongs  to  the  canton  of  Zurich,  but  also  those  of  the  Potytech- 
nicum,  which  is  supported  by  the  entire  Swiss  confederation. 
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Students  of  either  school  have  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures 
in  the  other,  and  it  is  no  slight  privilege  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
such  men  as  the  philosopher  Avenarius  of  the  university,  or  Stern 
and  Platter  of  the  Polytechnicum  in  history  and  social  science. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  Zurich,  Bern  and  Geneva  the 
lectures  are  open  to  women. 


THE    FOURTH  GOSPEL: 

AN  OUTLINE  FOX  THE  STUDY  OF  JTS  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 


By  Profecsor  Alfred  Williams  Ahthohv,  A.M^ 
Cobb  Divinity  School. 


To  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  no  questions  are  more 
important  or  vital  than  those  pertaining  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  John's  gospel.  Did  John  the  evangelist  write 
the  Gospel  usually  ascribed  to  him?  Is  the  evidence  of  the 
centuries  convincing  on  this  point?  And  does  the  testimony  of 
the  book  itself  corroborate  what  the  church  has  claimed?  Arc 
there  incompatible  divergences  between  John's  account  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  account  given  by  the  other  three  evan- 
gelists? Do  the  other  writings  of  John,  his  epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  weaken  or  strengthen  our  confidence  in  the  Gospel? 
For  a  half-century  about  these  issues  discussion  has  been  rife. 
Practically  conclusions  have  been  reached,  and  yet,  although 
bringing  little  new  matter,  the  old  queries  arise.  The  student 
needs  to  review  the  field  and  think  through  the  thoughts  of 
others  for  himself.  "The  defense  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has 
become  in  large  measure  the  defense  of  historic  Christianity," 
says  Prof.  Riddle. 

Seven  definite  topics  may  be  suggested  for  the  student's 
investigation.  Let  him  grapple  with  these  resolutely  and 
patiently  and  he  will  not  only  learn  much  about  this  spiritual 
Gospel  and  much  concerning  the  methods  and  results  of  higher 
criticism  as  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
will  also  confirm  his  faith  in  the  historic  Christ,  and  will  attain  an 
insight  into  many  conditions  of  the  early  centuries  which  will  do 
much  to  make  plain  to  his  appreciation  the  salient,  essential 
features  of  our  Christian  religion  divested  of  some  of  Its  late 
accretions. 
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hs  o/tr/ercncf.  Many  would  be  helpful,  but  a  few  will 
suffice.  Three  seem  indispensable:  The  Hampton  Lectures  for 
1S90.  entitled  "Modern  Criticism  Considered  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel."  by  Archdeacon  H.  W.  Watkins;  -The 
Fourth  Gospel,  Kvidcnccs  External  and  Internal  of  its  Johannean 
Authorship;  essays  by  Kara  Abbot,  Andrew  1'.  I'cabody  and 
Bishop  Lightfoot,"  1S91;  and  "Introduction  to  the  Johannine 
Writings,"  by  Faton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.,  189!.  Other  works  are 
scarcely  less  valuable.  1  mention  the  following  which,  if 
accessible,  should  be  consulted:  The  commentaries  on  John  of 
Godet,  Westcott,  Weiss,  and  Plummer  (Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges);  the  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament 
of  Weiss,  Salmon  and  Dods;  VVciss's  "Life  of  Christ,"  chapters 
v.,  VI.,  and  VII.;  and  a  series  of  articles  begun  in  TJu  Con- 
temporary  Rct^ieuf,  September  1891,  and  in  Tfu  Expositor,  Novem- 
ber 1891.  and  reproduced  in  Tlu  Magasim  vf  Christian  Literatitrt 
beginning  with  October  1891. 

TOPICS    FOR    INVESTIGATION. 

I.  Make  an  analysis  of  the  gospel  of  John.  It  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  epitunii/ing  and  analyzing.  Epitomizing 
is  a  mechanical  process  by  compression;  it  simply  eliminates 
words  and  reduces  bulk.  Analyzing  is  a  chemical  process  by 
which  the  constituent  elements  of  motive,  argumentation  and 
logic  are  discovered.  What  may  be  regarded  as  the  theme  of 
the  book?  What  does  it  attem[)l  to  show,  or  prove?  What  arc 
its  natural  divisions?  To  analyze  upon  the  basis  of  gcographica' 
or  chronological  divisions  is  to  fail  of  the  thought-element  in  th^ 
book.  The  analysis  should  spring  from  the  nature  of  th? 
narrative. 

II.  Comjwre  the  gospel  of  John  with  the  synoptic  recoro. 
It  would  be  well  to  notice  first  the  differences  in  literary  form, 
including  both  the  structure  of  the  whole,  as  brought  out  in  the 
analysis,  and  also  the  differences  in  striking  words  and  phrases. 
Then  compare  them  in  their  agreements  in  recorded  incidents. 
in  their  omissions  and  their  apparent  contradictions.  Compare 
them,  as  they  usually  are  compared,  in  resj)ect  to  their  "differ- 
ences as  to  the  place  and   form  of  our  Lord's  teaching,   and 
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differences  as  to  the  view  which  is  given  of  his  Person." 
Chapter  V.,  section  II.  of  Westcott's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Gospels"  will  be  found  helpful  on  this  subject. 

III.  Examine  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  John's  gospel.  The  student  must  remember  that 
"genuineness"  refers  to  the  question  of  authorship  and  "authen- 
ticity" refers  purely  to  credibility.  Who  wrote  the  book? 
When  this  question  is  conclusively  answered,  the  authorship  is 
established.  But  there  remain  still  the  questions,  Was  the 
author  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  which  he  states?  and, 
Was  he  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  or  bias  to  relate  them 
without  alteration?  External  evidence  is  evidence  drawn  from 
sources  outside  of  the  book  itself.  A  search  for  this  evidence 
will  lead  the  student  to  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
church  fathers  and  all  extant  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
particularly  in  the  second  century.  While  this  evidence  has 
been  collected  and  sifted  and  weighed  again  and  again,  yet  in 
order  to  know  its  value,  the  student  must  test  it  for  himself.  He 
should,  if  the  books  are  accessible,  look  at  all  the  quotations 
which  his  guides  adduce  in  their  original  setting.  An  excellent 
translation  of  the  church  fathers  will  be  found  in  the  series  now 
appearing  from  the  publishing  house  of  The  Christian  Literature 
Company,  "The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers"  having  already  appeared, 
and  "The  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers"  now  appearing. 

IV.  Examine  the  internal  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  John's  gospel.  This  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  book  itself.  Do  the  characteristics  of  the  narrative  show 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew,  by  one  who  lived  or  had  lived  in 
Palestine,  by  one  who  had  seen  the  events  which  he  describes, 
and  are  there  indications  that  one  of  the  apostles  wrote  it?  If 
so,  which  one?  Answers  to  these  questions  can  be  legitimately 
sought  within  the  book  itself. 

V.  The  evidential  value  of  the  epistles  of  John  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  When  the  epistles  of  John 
are  called  into  court,  the  critic  must  first  know  their  worth. 
He  must  therefore  examine  their  claims  for  acceptance  as 
genuine  writings  of   the  apostle.     When    their  genuineness  is 
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"established  then  they  should  be  compared  in  style,  structure  and 
subject  matter  with  the  Gospel.  Bishop  Westcotl's  "The 
Epistles  of  St.  John."  2d  ed..  18S6.  will  be  found  helpful. 

VI.  Compare  the  gospel  of  John  with  the  Apocalypse. 
This  topic  of  investigation  demands  hrst  an  examination  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  AjK>caly{>se.*  The  date  of  its  composition 
must  be  at  least  approximately  fixed  in  view  of  all  the  existing 
phenomena.  The  history  of  its  higher  criticism  through  all  the 
centuries  must  be  scanned.  Its  style,  grammatical  and  rhetor- 
ical, must  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Gospel;  and  then  the 
question  must  be  satisfactorily  answered  whether  the  two  docu- 
ments could  have  originated  in  the  same  mind  and,  if  so.  what 
theory  consistent  with  all  the  facts  known  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  their  differences.  The  student  will  be  helped  by 
Simcox's  "The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine"  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

VII.  Write  a  biography  of  John  the  evangelist.  This  will 
involve,  not  only  an  examination  of  the  data  concerning  John  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  with  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
the  inferences  that  may  be  legitimately  deduced  therefrom,  but 
also  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  I'rom  the  scant  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  existence  of  a 
presbyter  John,  and  his  subsequent  identification  with  the  evan- 
gelist, and  also  a  searching  .scrutiny  of  the  evidence  for  the 
Hphcsian  residence  of  the  evangelist  and  his  absorption  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  Greek  culture  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write 
the  fourth  Gospel. 

■The  rrccnl  partition  theotics  of  the  origin  ol  th«  ApocsIypM  are  t!«cribcd  in  an 
aitkk,  **  Kcccnl  Theories  of  the  Ohfpn  of  the  ApocalypK."  published  in  Tkt  Journal 
efBMital  Liifrature  Vol.  X..  Fart  1.,  1891.  The  author,  Kev.  E.  C.  Moore,  ol  Provi- 
dence. K.  1.,  wai  granted  the  degree  of  Fb.  O.  by  Brown  UniTcrailj-  oa  the  baiis  ol 
fcholanbip  shown  in  this  article. 


THE    FUNDAMENTAL  THOUGHT    AND  PURPOSE    OF 
THE   GOSPEL  OF    MATTHEW, 


Trcnflated  fmn  the  Introduction  to  Ptov.  Kuhket  KDnKi.'a  Exegttiuk  - hamiUtit^kti 

iiandhuek  ttim  Evangrlmm  da  Malihaus. ' 

By  H.  B.  IIVTCHIKS. 


t.  The  data  contained  in  the  g-ospel  of  Matthew  itself  for 
answering  the  question  as  to  its  fundamental  thought  and 
purpose : 

a.  Old  Testament  citations.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
Matthew  and  the  other  two  Synoptists  differ  very  widely  in  the 
number  of  their  citations  from  the  Old  Testament.  Where  the 
evangelist  himself  is  speaking  citations  occur  in  the  following 
places  in  Matthew:  i.  23;  ii.  15,  18,  23;  iii.  3;  iv.  14-16; 
viii.  17;  xii.  17-21;  xiii.  35;  xxi.  4  stj.;  (xxvi.  56);  xxvii. 
9  sq.;  xxvii.  35  (not  well  attested).  In  Mark,  where  he  himself 
is  speaking,  we  find  citations  only  in  i.  2  sq.  (xv.  28  is  not  genuine); 
in  Luke,  only  in  li.  25;  tii.  4.  Hoth  Mark  and  Luke,  for 
example,  in  the  account  uf  the  triumphal  entry,  omit  even  the 
very  evident  citation  from  Zech.  ix.  9,  and  in  Luke  even  the 
narrative  of  the  birth  contains  no  citations.  In  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  also,  as  reported  by  the  evangelists,  Matthew  has  more 
citations  than  both  the  others.  Mark  has  no  citations  which  are 
not  found  in  Matthew  (in  a  sense  xii.  29  is  an  exception); 
Luke  has  only  iv.  25  sq.  and  xxii.  37.  Furthermore,  in 
Matthew  the  citations  contained  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are 
in  part  especially  significant ;  thus,  the  word  of  Hosca  (vi,  6) 
twice  used  by  Jesus  against  the  Pharisees  (ix.  13,  xii.  7).  is 
not  found  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.  The  same 
thing  is  true  also  in  the  case  of  the  second  Old  Testament 
example  for  Sabbath  desecration,  Matt.  xii.  5.  As  to  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  from  which  v.  21  sq.  might  properly  be 
considered  here,  wc  shall  speak  at  length  further  on.  The 
manner  also   in    which    the  citations   are   made    ts   significant. 

■  All  (juotatioRs  from  the  Greek  have  L>een  translilfid  inlo  Knglish. 
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The  formula  which  Matthew  uses  almost  constantly,  "that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,"  and  the  tike,  which  also  occurs  in  John  xii.  38, 
and  xvifi.  g.  is  never  found  in  Mark  and  Luke  in  their  own 
discourse  (Mark  xv.  38.  not  genuine).  All  this  goes  to  show 
at  least  that  to  Matthew  the  things  of  especial  importance  are  in 
general  the  confirmation  of  the  New  Testament  by  means  of  the 
Old,  and  in  particular  the  proof  that,  and  how,  in  Christ  the  Old 
Testament  promise  is  fulfilled,  that  is,  has  become  a  reality. 

b.  Expressions  in  this  g^ospel  which  clearly  present  in  its 
contents,  and  especially  in  its  presentation  of  Christ,  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  evangelist  towards  the  Old  Testament.  The 
following  data  belong  in  line  with  what  has  just  been  said,  in  so 
far  as  they  treat  of  the  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  as  respects 
fulfilment.  Malt.  i.  i  is,  to  be  sure,  not  the  superscription  of 
the  entire  book  but  only  of  chapter  i.  Yet  the  designation  "Jesus 
Christ,  son  of  David,  son  of  Abraham,"  shows  at  all  events  the 
categor)'  under  which  the  author  intends  chiefly  to  place  Jesus. 
In  this  connection  compare  Mark  i.  i  (where  "Son  of  God"  is 
not  to  be  struck  out)  and  the  whole  of  John  i.  1  sq.  "Jesus  the 
Christ  the  promised  son  of  David,"  is  undoubtedly  the  tlieme  of 
this  gospel.  With  this  view  agrees  the  fact  that  the  genealogy 
is  carried  back  only  to  Abraham,  and  also  its  conclusion,  i.  16. 
But  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  has  also  a  negative 
side  which  is  very  prominent  in  Matthew.  That  the  thought 
of  Christ  and  of  this  entire  gospel  is  first  of  all  presented  in 
antithesis  with  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  time, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  apprehension  and  ful  filmcnt  of  the  Old  Testament 
correctly  given  by  Christ  is  set  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  scarcely  needs  proof. 
The  influence  which  the  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Pharisees 
exerts  upon  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  gospel  is  suffi- 
cient evidence.  Of  the  other  synoptists,  it  is  true.  Mark  has 
nearly  all,  and  Luke  most,  of  the  sections  bearing  on  this  point. 
But,  besides  what  was  quoted  above  in  relation  to  Matt,  ix.  13, 
xii.  7,  and  xii.  5.  it  is  noticeable  that  only  Matthew,  and  he 
as  early  as  ix.  34,  reports  a  case  of  calumniation  by  the  Phar- 
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isees ;  only  he  brings  forward  the  sharp  word  against  them  in 
XV.  13,  14  (Luke  vl.  39  is  something  entirely  different),  the 
parable  of  the  two  sons,  with  the  biting  word  against  the  Phari- 
sees (xxi.  38-32),  the  anti  -  Pharisaic  discourse,  chapter  xxiii., 
as  one  complete  and  definitive  testimony,  and  finally  the  narra- 
tives xxvii.  62  s<j.  and  xxviii.  1 1  sq.  Still  further,  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  in  Matthew  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  entirely  different  from  the  account  of  Luke  (the 
Pautinistl),  is  controlled  almost  throughout  by  the  opposition  to 
the  Pharisees  and  their  righteousness;  v,  20— vi.  18  may  be 
said  to  be  completely  so  controlled. 

We  are  accordingly  quite  justified  in  the  assertion  that  the 
diametric  opposition  between  Oirist  and  the  Pharisees  is  much 
more  important  to  the  purpose  of  this  gospel  than  to  that  of 
Mark  or  Luke.  And  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  since 
the  opposition  of  John  to  the  Jews  is  at  all  events  something 
similar  to  the  opposition  of  Matthew  to  the  Pharisees,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  two  apostolic  evangelists  who  make  that  opposition  a 
matter  of  central  importance  for  their  prcsentatinn  of  the  gospel 
history.  But  the  antithesis  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
relates  not  merely  to  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, especially  of  its  law.  The  reformed -legal  view,  which 
Wichelhaus  especially  among  the  later  commentators  on 
Matthew  represents,  is  thoroughly  one-sided,  and  therefore  incor- 
rect. According  to  this  view,  in  his  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  Jesus  throughout  com- 
pletely acquiesced  in.  recognized,  and  in  no  respect  whatever 
"destroyed"  the  Old  Testament  law  itself.  To  be  sure,  v.  17  sq., 
must  be  recognized  as  affirming  the  positive,  that  is  to  say,  the  spir- 
itually positive,  validity  of  the  law.  And  since  to  this  passage 
Mark  has  no  parallel  at  all,  and  Luke  only  a  relatively  weaker 
parallel,  it  therefore  belongs  to  those  passages  which  show  with 
especial  clearness  Matthew's  interest  in  exhibiting  the  "fulfil- 
ment" of  the  Old  Testament  through  Christ.  Add  now  to  this, 
still  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt.  vii.  12,  where  the  con- 
firmatory assertion,  "This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  has  like- 
wise no  parallel  in  Luke  vi.  31  (still  less  in  Mark).     Moreover, 
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passages  like  Matt.  xxii.  ^^  sq.  and  its  parallels  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, as  they  have  a  bcarinf(  on  the  positive  attitude  of  Christ 
towards  the  law.  But  some  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  QUI  Testa- 
ment law  is  undoubtedly  presented  in  the  opposition  of  the 
phrases,  "It  was  said  to  those  of  old  lime,"  and,  "But  I  say," 
which  is  found  only  in  Matthew — v.  21,  22,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33, 
IA%  381  39i  43<  44-  F'or  "It  was  said"  introduces  without 
doubt,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  words  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  these  words,  not  merely  to  the  Pharisaic  interpretation 
of  them,  Christ  opposes  his  "But  1."  Luke  vi.  27  is  of  an 
entirely  dtfterent  nature.  That  something  similar  is  contained 
in  the  expressions  regarding  Sabbath  observance  cannot  be 
denied.  In  addition  wc  have  the  argiimcntitm  ex  silctiHo,  an 
argument  truly  significant  in  the  case  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  that 
this  gospel  contains  not  a  syllable  to  indicate  that  the  kingtlom 
of  heaven  brought  by  Christ,  or  rather  to  be  brought  by  him,  is 
such  a  kingdom  of  God  as  the  law  affirms,  and  the  prophets 
have  for  the  most  part  painted  an  Israelitish  and  externally 
splendid  divine  state  under  the  descendants  of  David.  The 
word  of  the  Lord,  "My  kingdom  is  nut  of  this  world,"  pre- 
served, to  be  sure,  not  by  Matthew,  but  by  the  other  apostle 
among  the  evangelists,  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  Christ  of 
Matthew.  According  to  all  that  we  have  just  said  the  fulfilment 
which  Christ  brings  to  tlie  Old  Testament  15  a  fulfilment  by 
means  of  which  the  Old  Testament,  its  law  and  its  prophecy,  is 
raised  to  a  new,  even  to  the  spiritual,  stage.  Everything  con- 
cerning it  and  in  It  is  certainly  affirmed,  but  only  so  afHrmed 
that  it  accords  with  this  new  stage,  that  of  the  spirit.  Further- 
more, it  must  be  considered  that  only  in  Matthew  is  the  passing 
over  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles 
announced  as  early  as  viii.  11,  in  the  affair  of  the  centurion,  the 
first  man  in  regard  to  whom  the  word  "faith"  occurs  in  Matthew 
(cf.  Luke  vii.  9;  xiii.  28  sq.).  In  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen 
also,  though  Mark  xii.  9  and  Luke  xx.  16  have  the  thought  in  the 
parable  itself,  yet  in  the  speech  of  Jesus  which  is  connected  with 
the  parable  and  directed  against  the  Pharisees  they  do  not  have 
the  express  words,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  taken  from  you," 
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etc.,  Matt.  xxi.  43.  It  forms  a  sort  of  contrast  to  this  position, 
however,  that  Jesus'  prohibition  to  his  disciples  to  enter  on  any 
way  of  the  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  (Malt.  X.  5),  as  also  the  word 
in  answer  to  the  Canaanitish  woman,  "I  am  not  sent,"  etc., 
(xv.  24),  arc  preserved  only  by  Matthew  (cf.  Mark  vii.  27).  On 
the  other  hand  again,  only  Matthew  reports  the  universal  mission- 
ary command  of  the  dejiarting  Lord,  xxvili.  19.  For  Mark  xvi. 
1  5  must  be  passed  over  as  hardly  genuine.  Luke,  indeed,  on  his 
part  has  the  event  (xxiv.  47),  but  he  fails  to  give  the  solemn 
closing'  command.  Another  point  from  Che  sphere  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Matthew  and  the  other  two  synoptists  which 
might  be  presented  here  will  be  brought  out  later.  If  we  gather 
together  all  that  has  been  here  cited  wc  shall  perceive  that 
Matthew  aims  to  show  that  what  Christ  brings  is  something  new, 
and  yet  the  aid,  the  kingdom  of  God  promised  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  however,  breaks  through  the  Old  Testament  limita- 
tions. And  it  breaks  through  these  limitations,  first  in  its  spirit 
and  its  teaching,  in  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  is  the  spiritual  law 
of  life  and  not  the  law  of  the  letter, — then  in  its  extent,  in  so  far 
as  this  kingdom  was  originally  offered  to  the  Jews,  but  being 
rejected  by  them  it  passes  over  to  the  Gentiles, — and  lastly  in  the 
manner  anil  method  in  which  Jesus  plants  and  extends  it,  in  so 
far  as  he,  first  of  all,  for  purposes  of  teaching,  held  himself 
within  the  Old  Testament  limits,  but  with  perfect  clearness,  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  more  distinctly  from  stage  to  stage,  he 
unfolded  his  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  all- 
embracing  kingdom  of  the  spirit. 

t.  Views  peculiar  to  Matthew.  Here  we  shall  consider 
only  three  points,  the  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  righteousness,  then  the  (Christian)  community,  and 
finally  a  special  feature  of  the  portrait  of  Christ.  As  is  well 
known  the  name  "the  kingdom  of  hea%'en"  belongs  exclusively 
to  Matthew,  Matthew  brings  this  name  forward  in  part  in  the 
interest  of  a  positive  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament — for 
it  reminds  every  reader  immediately  of  Dan.  ii,  44,  and  chapter 
vii.  27,  in  part  again  in  opposition  to  Jewish  ideas  —  for  it 
checks  all  expectation,  conceived  in  a  merely  temporal  earthly 


fashton,  of  an  externally  splendid  Jewish  Messianic  kingdom. 
How  far.  because  of  the  essentially  eschatalogical  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (cf.  especially  iii.  2),  the  worldly 
expectations  are  justified,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  investi- 
gate. For  in  this  case  the  question  is  not  in  regard  to  something 
peculiar  to  Matthew.  On  the  other  hand  ajjain,  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  conception  of  "righteousness"  with  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  in  general  the  exalted  significance  of  that  con- 
ception, is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  The  word  "righteousness," 
used  of  the  good  and  of  the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  the 
New  Testament  kingdom,  is  totally  foreign  to  Mark  and  even  to 
the  Pauline  Luke  (except  i.  75),  while  the  latter  has  the  verb 
"justify"  in  the  Pauline  sense  in  xViii.  14  (the  sense  is 
different  in  Matt.  xii.  37).  In  Matthew  the  righteousness 
brought  by  Christ  (v.  6)  and  demanded  by  him  (v.  20)  comes 
into  sharp  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  righteousness.  It  has 
been  remarked  already  that  righteousness  of  life,  regarded  like- 
wise by  Matthew  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  law  of 
God,  comes  out  much  more  clearly  than  in  Mark  and  Luke.  In 
Mark  the  word  "law"  is  altogether  wanting,  and  in  the  conver- 
sation about  the  first  commandment  xii.  28  sq.,  the  word  of 
Jesus  already  quoted  about  'the  whole  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets'  (Malt.  xxii.  40)  is  not  given.  Luke  puts  "law" 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  only  twice,  xvi.  16,  and  xxiv.  44  — 
both  times  of  the  book  of  the  law. 

The  significance  of  the  word  "church"  in  Matthew  is  some- 
thing still  more  remarkable.  Onlv  Matthew,  as  is  well  known, 
has  the  two  expressions  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  community, 
xvi,  18  and  xviij.  17,  In  the  first  passage  the  lack  of  this 
wor*l  of  Christ  in  Mark  and  Luke  is  especially  remarkable, 
because  both  nevertheless  (Mark  viii.  27  sq.,  Luke  ix.  1 8  sq. )  relate 
the  occasion,  the  confession  of  Peter.  Even  the  "  Interpreter  of 
Peter,"  Mark,  says  nothing  of  the  assignment  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  to  Peter!  Luke  vii.  3  sq.  has  a  short  parallel  to  the 
second  passage  (Matt,  xviii.  15  sq.);but  he  also  says  nothing  of  the 
"church,"  though  it  is  the  same  Luke  in  whose  second  writing, 
the  Acts,  the  "church"  is  nevertheless  so  frequently  mentioned. 


But  still  further,  the  entire  section  Matt,  xviii.,  althoug^h  Marl 
and  Luke  contain  some  [Mrallels.  has  this  peculiarity  that  only 
in  Matthew  is  the  purpose  clearly  evident  of  collecting  here  such 
words  of  Jesus  as  relate  to  the  inner  circle  of  disciples  or 
brethren  and  their  duties.  The  word  and  the  idea  "brethren," 
as  applied  to  the  members  of  the  specifically  Christian  com- 
munity, generally  retreats  into  the  backj|,rround  in  Mark  and 
Luke  in  comparison  with  Matthew  (Matt.  v.  22  sq.,  47 ;  vii.  3  sq.; 
xii.  48  sq.;  xviii.  1  5,  2i,  35  ;  xxiii.  8;  —  in  Mark  only  iii.  34  sq.;  — 
in  Luke  only  vi.  42;  viii.  21;  xvii.  3;  xxii.  32,  although  the 
expression  is  frequent  in  the  Acts).  We  sec  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Matthew  the  community  of  Christ  stands  forth  clearly  as  a 
distinct,  organized  union  of  believers  in  Christ  separating  itself 
from  the  Israelitish  community.  The  idea  is  similar  to  that  of 
John,  the  other  a]x>stoltc  evangelist,  who,  it  is  true,  docs  not 
speak  of  the  "church,"  but  does  emphasize  brotherly  love.  The 
words  of  Christ  bearing  on  this  point  are  also  especially  import- 
ant to  Matthew. 

Finally,  there  is  a  feature  of  the  portrait  of  Christ  which  is 
peculiar  to  Matthew,  and  which  leads  us  to  an  entirely  different 
point.  It  may  now  be  briefly  touched  upon.  We  do  not  now 
■fefer  to  the  fact  that  Matthew  uses  for  Jesus,  "son  of  David,"  as 
Tilso  "king,"  sometimes  alone,  as  in  xxv,  34  sq.,  sometimes  with 
"of  Israel,"  etc.,  much  more  frequently  than  do  Mark  and  Luke. 
Compare  the  interesting  parallels  Matt.  xxi.  5;-  Mark  xi.  10; 
Luke  xix.  38.  But  the  following  points  are  especially  significant. 
Only  Matthew  (viii.  15)  sets  down  the  healing  work  of  Jesus 
as  fulfilling  Isa.  liii.  Only  he  in  general  (cf.  with  Mark  and 
Luke)  transfers  to  Christ  the  deutero  -  Isaianic  idea  of  the 
"Servant  of  God,"  Luke,  however,  frequently  employs  this 
idea  in  the  Acts.  And  the  description  of  Jesus  as  the  tender 
shepherd  of  the  flock  of  the  people — a  description  especially 
enjoyed  by  Matthew  and  frequently  given  in  detail — agrees 
well  with  this  idea  (Matt.  iv.  23  sq,,  cf.  Mark  i.  39;  Matt.  ix. 
35  sq.,  cf.  Mark  vi.  34;  Matt.  xv.  29  sq.).  At  the  same  time  this 
description  comes  into  rugged  contrast  with  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  on    the    part  of    Israel,  whose   terrible  word  (xxvii.  35) 
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Matthew  again  is  the  only  one  to  report.  It  is  precisely  the 
servant  and  the  shepherd  rejected  by  his  own  people  who  fathers 
to  himself  a  new  flock  from  among  the  Gentiles  who  have  been 
hitherto  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

d.  The  sections  and  the  most  Jni^Mrtant  single  words  peculiar 
to  Matthew.  Chapters  i.  and  ii. :  the  genealogy  (cf.  Luke  as 
above),  the  birth,  the  Magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  return,  the 
settlement  in  Nazareth ;  all  permeated  with  Old  Testament  cita- 
tions, and  obviously  subservient  to  the  chief  point  of  view 
already  presented.  "Jesus  the  promised  Messiah,"  iii.  14,  15 — a 
conversation  between  Jesus  and  John  ;  note  especially,  "to  fulfill 
all  righteousness,"  iv.  13-  16 — a  citation  from  Isa.  ix.;  iv.  23-25 
(already  treated),  also  chapters  v.-vii.  ;  not  only  dues  this  as  one 
great  discourse  from  the  standpoint  of  "righteousness"  in  the 
sense  spoken  of  above  occur  only  in  Matthew,  but  in  it  are  also 
several  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  him;  note  v.  5,  7,  8,  lO 
(several  beatitudes),  13  (in  part),  14,  16,  the  children  of  light, 
17-20  (already  treated,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law),  21,  etc.,  "it 
was  said  to  them  of  old  time,  but  I  say,"  etc.  (already  treated), 
21-24,  the  fifth  commandment,  27-32,  the  sixth  commandment 
(Mark  and  Luke  have  parallels,  not  to  this  passage,  but  to  Malt, 
xix.);  vi.  1-8,  14- x8.  alms,  prayers,  fasting;  vii.  6,  "that  which 
is  holy"  and  "the  dogs,"  12  (already  treated).  14b,  15,  i6a, 
the  narrow  way  and  the  false  prophets;  viii.  11,  12  (already 
treated),  17  (already  treated);  ix.  13  (already  treated);  ix. 
27-38,  the  two  blind  .men,  the  dumb  man,  the  first  insult 
by  the  Pharisees,  etc.;  x.,  the  discourse  on  sending  out  the 
apostles;  not  only  does  this  great  unified  discourse  occur  as  a 
whole  only  in  Matthew,  but  there  are  in  it  also  several  pasHagcH 
which  are  peculiar  to  him:  note  x.  5,  6  (already  treated),  8, 
"freely,"  16,  wise  and  harmless,  23,  nearness  of  the  Parousta, 
35,  if  they  have  called  me  Beelzebub,  etc.;  xi.  28-30.  invita- 
tion to  the  weary ;  xii.  5,  7.  17  sq.  (already  treated),  36,  37,  the 
idle  word,  40,  the  sign  of  Jonah  (different  from  Mark  and 
Luke);  xiii.  24-30,  36-43,  parable  of  the  taren,  35,  citAtiun 
relating  to  parables,  44-52,  parables  of  the  treasure,  tlie  pearl, 
the  net,  final  word;   xiv.  28-31,  l*cter  on  the  water;   xv.  13,  14, 
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!34,  29-31  (already  treated) :  xvi.  17-  19  (already  treated).  28, 
observe  the  announcement  of  the  future  in  Matthew  as  compared 
with  Mark  ix.  1  and  Luke  ix.  27;  Matt.  xvti.  ao,  because  of  your 
unbelief  (little  faith),  24-27,  narrative  of  the  stater;  xviii.  !0. 
the  angels  of  the  children,  15-35  (already  treated);  xix. 
10- 12,  eunuchs;  xx.  1-16,  the  workers  in  the  vineyard;  xxi. 
4,  5  (already  treated);  xxi.  10,  ir,  the  people  acknowledge  Jesus 
as  the  prophet,  16,  citation  from  Ps.  viii.  28-32,  43  (already 
treated)  ;  xxii.  6,  7  (cf.  Luke  xiv.  16  sq.)  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem — chapter  xxiii.,  not  only  docs  this  great  uni- 
fied discourse,  concluding  the  anti- Pharisaic  contest,  occur  as  a 
whole  only  in  Matthew,  but  there  are  in  it  also  several  passages 
which  are  peculiar  to  him,  e.  g.,  2.  3  ;  note  especially,  "What  Ihey 
say.  that  do,  but  .  .  .  /'  also  5,  8- 11,  15-22,  24,  28;  xxiv. 
10-12.  20,  neither  on  the  Sabbath,  29,  immediately,  30.  sign  of 
tht:  Son  of  man;  xxv.  1-13,  the  ten  virgins,  14-30  (?cf.  Luke 
xix.  12  sq.).  31 -46,  the  judgment  discourse  ;  xxvi.  15,  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  63  cq.,  the  oath  administered  by  the  high  priest  to 
Christ,  72,  the  first  oath  of  Peter's  denial;  xxvii.  5-10,  the 
death  of  Judas  (cf.  Acts  i,  16  cq.),  19,  the  wife  of  Pilate,  24,  25, 
Pilate's  handwashing  and  the  outcr\-  of  the  people,  5ib-53,  the 
earthquake  and  the  appearance  of  the  dead  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  62-66  and  xxviii.  11-15,  the  watchers  at  the  tomb; 
xxviii.  2-4,  the  angel  rolls  the  stone  away,  9,  10,  the  meeting  of 
Jesus  and  the  women,  16-20,  the  final  appearance  and  the  last 
word  of  Christ. 

Now  this  collection,  in  which  of  course  we  could  not  con- 
sider the  minor  verbal  variations  from  Mark  and  Luke  or  one  of 
them,  gives  occasion  for  the  following  reflections  :  The  number 
of  sections  and  words  peculiar  to  Matthew  is  relatively  not  very 
great.  If  all  the  passages  were  arranged  consecutively  we 
should  have  six  or  seven  chapters  of  the  average  length  of  the 
chapters  of  Matthew  —  that  is,  not  quite  one-quarter  of  the 
whole  Gospel.  The  greatest  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
discourses  and  parables.  Luke  indeed  has  more  parables 
peculiar  to  him  than  Matthew  has.  And  as  to  the  discourses,  it 
is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  material 
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contained  in  Matthew  which  is  the  most  significant  peculiarity  of 
the  gospel,  but  rather  the  collection  into  long  connected  dis- 
courses of  material  which  in  the  others,  especially  in  Luke,  is 
scattered  through  the  entire  book.  We  cannot  here  discuss 
further  the  bearing  of  this  point  on  the  question  of  the  author 
and  style  of  the  gospel.  The  point  which  we  now  emphasize  is 
that  the  gathering  together  of  these  long  discourses  and  dis- 
courses of  the  character  of  these  is  indicative  of  Matthew's  chief 
thought  and  purpose.  In  an  expressly  doctrinal  discourse  at  the 
very  beginning  (v.-vii.)  Jesus  expounds  the  program  of  his 
kingdom  and  its  righteousness  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees;  in 
an  expressly  missionary  discourse  (x.)  we  have  the  calling  and 
lot  of  his  disciples;  in  a  long  chain  of  parables  (xiii.)  he  shows, 
on  the  one  hand,  again  his  kingdom  and  its  development,  and, 
on  the  other,  how  the  knowledge  of  it  is  a  mystery  for  the  great 
mass  of  obdurate  people;  in  a  series  of  connected  discourses 
(xviii.)  he  depicts  the  hfe  of  his  "church";  in  a  great  decisive 
discourse  (xxiii.)  he  breaks  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  Judaism 
led  by  them  ;  in  an  esc  halo  logical  discnurse  running  through  two 
chapters  (xxiv.,  xxv.)  he  teaches  how  his  coninmniiv  must  pre- 
pare itself  for  the  Parousia.  Thus  there  is  given  a  formal,  thor- 
ough, and  comprehensive  "teaching"  concerning  the  truths 
which,  as  we  have  already  obsen.'ed,  are  the  most  important 
for  Matthew.  If  wc  can  gather  these  points  together  somewhat 
as  follows,  "The  relation  positive  and  negative  of  that  which 
Christ  brings  to  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  negative  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  Judaism ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
not  an  external  Jewish  kingdom,  appearing,  however,  at  the 
Parousia  as  a  kingdom  of  glory ;  the  "  righteousness  "  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  kingdom ;  the  Chri.stian  community  which  they  form 
as  "brethren"  in  especial  communion  with  one  another;  all  of 
which  is  lost  to  the  Jews,  because  they  have  rejected  the  tender 
shepherd  and  the  servant  of  God  " ;  then  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  show,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  passages  quoted  as  peculiar  to 
the  Gospel,  how  they  fit  in  with  this  point  of  view.  In  the  Magi 
(ii.)  the  first  Gentiles  adore  a  Messiah,  unrecognized  by  Jerusa- 
lem, its  king,  its  scribes,  and  its  people.     At  the  bapttsm(iii.  15) 
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Jesus  says  to  John,  "It  bccomcth  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness." 
To  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  referring  to  Jesus  belongs  also 
"the  sign  of  Jonah,"  which  is  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  signi 
of  judgment  against  Israel,  xii.  40.  Although  he  is  as  Son  of 
God  free,  he  submits  himscU  to  the  duty  of  paying  the  temple 
tax,  xvii.  24  sq.  He  is  to  come  as  the  glorified  king  of  the  king- 
dom, xxiv.,  XXV..  and  he  will  come  soon,  xxiv.  29.  Finally,  h« 
acknowledges  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  xxvi.  64  ;  even  Pilate's 
wife  confesses  him,  xx\'it.  19:  through  him  the  bodies  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints  come  to  life,  xxvii.  51  sq ;  as  Lord  of  the 
world  he  gives  his  final  command,  xxviU.  16  sq.  It  is  evident 
that  the  fundamental  point  of  view  already  given  in  i.  i  is  deter- 
minative for  all  these  points.  Besides  the  points  already  dis- 
cussed at  length,  xxvii.  62  sq.  and  xxviii.  1 1  sq.  also  belong  to  the 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees.  Even  their  last  device  against , 
Christ  fails.  Then,  besides  the  points  already  touched  upon,  the 
following  points  also  arc  necessary  for  the  depicting  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  kingdom,  both  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
one  enters  it,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  one  conducts  him- 
self in  it:  The  exposition  of  the  commandments,  etc.,  v.  21  sq. 
vi.  I  H,  vii.  14  sq.,  the  invitation,  xi.  28  sq..  the  parables,  xiii.  44  sq.. 
the  passage  regarding  eunuchs,  xix.  10  sq.  Concerning  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  their  call  and  their  lot  in  the  world  note,  v.  14  sq. 
vii.  6,  X.  5  sq..  16,  25,  XX.  I  sq.  But  Christ  finds  'little  faith,'  and 
'no  faith,'  even  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  although  he  has 
been  solemnly  confessed.  Although  Mark  has  preserved  the 
strongest  expressions  in  regard  tu  the  hardness  of  the  disciples' 
hearts  (vi.  52,  etc),  yet  the  words  in  Matt.  xvii.  20,  the  accounts 
of  Peter,  xiv.  28  sq.  xxvi.  72,  and  single  expressions  from  the 
warning  example  of  Judas,  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3  sq.  are  peculiar  to 
Matthew.  Although  the  disciples  formed  a  peculiar  band  of 
brethren,  they  were,  nevertheless,  still  thought  of  as  Jews,  xxiv. 
20,  " neither  on  the  Sabbath" — according  to  the  usual  concep- 
tion of  this  passage;  moreover,  the  question  here  is  only  in 
regard  to  the  Palestinians.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  passing  over  ot  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Gentiles  is  a  matter  of  especial   importance  to  the  author. 
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With  the  destruction  of  jenis&lcm.  this  {lassiog  o\-er  ensu»  as 
the  final  rejection  of  the  Jews  (though  not  without  ho|ic  of 
future  restoration,  xxiii.  39). 

We  come  now  to  a  quite  special  point,  which  pcrha)>s  enables  us 
from  the  intimations  already  gained  respecting  the  purpose  of  the 
gospel  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  time -relations  of  the 
author.  Only  Matt.  xxii.  7,  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son  (Luke  xiv.  16  sq.),  givxs  the  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Only  he  has  "immediately."  xxiv.  29.  The 
difference  between  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and  Luke  xxi.  20  is  obvious. 
And  if  here  Mark  xiii.  14  also  goes  along  with  Matthew,  even 
with  the  parenthetical  challenge,  *' Let  him  that  rcadcth  under* 
stand,"  which  surely  in  both  gospels  proceeds  from  the  writer  and 
not  from  Jesus,  it  follows  that  the  expression  of  the  latter, 
"standing  in  the  holy  place,"  is  more  precise  than  the  "standing 
where  it  ought  not"  of  the  former.  If  we  take  all  these  things 
together,  and  in  addition  consider  such  passages  as  xxvii.  35, 
viii.  II,  xxi.  43,  then  —  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Mark  and 
Luke — it  can  be  said  of  Matthew  at  any  rate  (setting  aside  first 
the  question  of  sources),  that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  immediately  impending,  and  it  was 
especially  important  not  merely  tu  give  his  readers  instruction 
for  their  behavior  in  this  crisis,  but  to  show  to  them  how  It  was 
DOW  evident  that  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  was  n 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  the  passing  over  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  from  Israel  to  the  Gentiles,  even  as  it  was  sealed  by 
this  destruction,  was  the  just  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  by  his  own  people,  Wc  need  not  here  discuss  other  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  passages  cited  {e.  g.  "immediately"), 
which  are  of  such  special  significance  for  the  relation  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Parousia.  All  wc  need  to  note 
is  that  the  "immediately"  (and  passages  like  x.  33)  show  that 
Matthew  deemed  it  especially  important,  in  the  manner  of  an 
Old  Testament  prophet,  e.  g.  Joel,  to  teach  the  reader  to  recog- 
nize in  the  great  events  of  the  lime,  which  prove  the  justice  of 
God.  the  immediate  harbmgcrs  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  the 
completion  of  the  kingdom. 

(Continued  m  nexl  Imwc,} 
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The  Institute  stands  for  "  Systematic  Bible  Study."  Its  aim  is  to 
promote  such  study  by  every  possible  means.  While,  therefore,  it  occu- 
pies an  independent  position  —  conducting  correspondence  courses, 
summer  schoots  and  examinations  and  furnishing  lectures  on  Biblical 
topics  for  the  general  public — it  seeks  also  to  work  in  harmony  with 
all  other  organizations  whose  legitimate  work  includes  Bible  study. 
It  aims  through  affiliation,  to  help  on  the  work  of  other  organizations 
rather  than  to  set  itself  up  as  a  rival  to  them.  Its  present  position  in 
reference  to  some  of  these  may  be  noted. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the  International  Committee  inductive 
studies  upon  the  current  Sunday  School  lessons  are  furnished  in  the 
Sunday  School  Times.  Upon  these  studies  is  based  a  regular  corres- 
pondence course.  A  fortnightly  instruction  sheet  is  furnished  to  each 
student,  with  the  help  of  which  a  recitation  paper  is  made  out  and 
submitted  to  the  criticism  of  an  Institute  instructor.  A  final  examina 
tion  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  course,  open  to  all  at  a  nominal  fee 
whether  they  have  followed  the  course  by  correspondence  or  otherwise 

In  the  field  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor^ 
almost  every  State  Secretary  in  the  Union  and  the  Dominion  Secre 
taries  in  Canada  are  cooperating  with  the  Institute  in  making  Bible 
study  a  special  work  for  the  Christian  Endeavorers.  A  special  course  on 
the  Life  of  the  Christ,  based  on  the  four  Gospels,  has  been  prepared 
as  a  first  course  for  all  societies.  This  may  be  taken  with  or  without 
connection  with  the  Institute.  Speakers  upon  the  subject  of  Bible 
Study  are  also  provided  for  state  and  county  conventions. 

The  King's  Daughters,  through  their  Central  Council,  have  been 
placed  in  connection  with  the  Institute.  A  special  series  of  simple 
studies  on  the  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church  appears  in  the  Silver 
Cross,  the  organ  of  that  order,  and  also  leads  up  to  an  examination  at 
the  close. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  also  just  com- 
pleted the  same  sort  of  a  union,  whereby  a  series  of  brief  studies  upon 
an  Old  Testament  subject  appears  in  the  Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf ,i\\.€\i  oiSviixak 

organ. 
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In  all  these  studies  the  aim  is  not  to  present  material  already  worked 
out  so  much  as  to  guide  the  student  in  working  for  himself.  Few 
resnits  are  jp^c^'  ^^t  many  suggestions  for  obtaining  results.  The 
whole  work  of  the  Institute  gathers  about  the  idea  of  individual  study, 
and  therefore  it  seeks  to  guide  and  direct,  rather  than  to  teach  facts 
alone. 

Here,  then,  are  these  great  organizations  all  wholly  or  in  part 
recognizing  the  same  end  and  all  working  together  for  it.  To  an 
intelligent  observer  of  the  field  of  Bible  study  the  results  are  already 
apparent. 

The  Examinatian  on  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Chunh.  based  on 
Acts  i.  to  XV.,  V2S,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ever  conducted  by  the 
Institute.  In  the  number  of  its  candidates  it  did  not  exceed  the 
examination  of  1892,  but  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  papers.  In  past  years  verj-  few  have  ventured  to  trj- 
the  advanced  grade  of  the  questions.  In  the  recent  examination  the 
advanced  grade  was  only  setond  in  popularity,  the  progressive  grade 
leading  as  heretofore.  This  argues  two  things,  viz.:  increasing  con- 
fidence in  the  character  of  the  examination  questions  and  more 
thorough  preparatory  study  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,— two  most 
interesting  inferences. 

Two  more  examinations  are  announced.  The  subjects  are :  (i)  The 
Founding  of  the  Christian  Church  (continued),  covering  Acts  froaj 
the  fifteenth  chapter  to  the  close  of  the  book,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation,  and  (2)  (he  ground  covered  by  the  International  Lessons  of 
the  current  six  months.  The  dates  are  January,  1S94,  and  July,  1893, 
respectively.  Candidates  are  now  enrolling  for  these  examinations 
and  receiving  helpful  suggestions  for  preparatory  work. 

The  Institute  conducted  a  Biblical  institute,  consisting  of  nine 
sessions,  February  24  to  26,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
lecturers  were  President  Harper  and  Professors  Burton,  Nordell,  Price 
and  Tufts,  of  the  University,  and  Presideni  Burroughs,  of  Wabash 
College.  The  subjects  all  centered  around  one  theme,  the  work  of 
Isaiah,  except  the  last  evening,  when  a  symposiuoi  on  "Bible  Study, 
Why  and  How?"  formed  the  program. 

The  only  summer  school  as  yet  definitely  arranged  for  is  the  one 
at  Chautauqua,  July  5  to  August  15,  in  three  terras  of  two  weeks  each. 
The  instructors  will  include  Professors  Harper,  McClenahan,  Horswell, 
Burnham  and  Batten,  of  former  schools,  with  one  new  addition. 
Professor  J.  S.  Riggs,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  who  will  give 
instruction  in  English  New  Testament.  Schools,  or  sini^le  caviT«c%  (^^ 
lectures,  io  connection  with  other  CUaula\ic\ua  aswivwViVe^  ■*i'Si.  \ifc 
announced  soon. 


/.  Ideah  Unrealised,  For  thirty  years  ($16-485  B.  C.)  after  ihe  build- 
iog  of  the  temple  hislorj'  is  silent  as  to  the  life  uf  the  returned  Jews,  lu 
silence  speaks  volumes.  The  Messianic  king  had  not  been  revealed  with  the 
completion  of  God's  house.  The  expectation  of  the  prophet  was  unrcaliied. 
Dareios  remained  master  of  the  situation  and  the  rebellious  empire  wss 
quieted.  His  next  ten  years  were  occupied  in  organiiiag  his  realm  into  a 
firm  and  united  state,  which  endured  for  two  centuries  attacks  from  without 
and  decay  and  dissension  within.  Then  came  his  series  of  disastrous  foreign 
wars,  the  Scythian  campaign,  the  invasion  of  Greece  -md  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490  B.  C),  the  campaign  to  the  East  and  South,  all  giving  him 
little  reward  and  much  diHiciilty.  Jerusalem  remains  the  insignilicant 
province,  whose  temple  is  restored  indeed,  hut  its  hopes  of  exaltation  in  the 
earth  disappointed,  llie  prince  with  the  glorious  future  opening  before  him 
has  disappeared.  Zechariah's  splendid  visions  have  faded  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  The  reason  for  this  rude  disenchantment  from  the  dreams  ofi 
supremacy  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  prophet  himself  has  fell  the  danger  and 
sought  to  guard  against  it  in  his  later  utterances,  which  ring  with  the  note  ol 
ethical  reformation.  The  temple  was  not  yet  associated  in  the  popular  mtitd 
with  righteousness.  Though,  as  the  prophet  himself  declares'  it  was  social 
injustice  which  brought  about  the  former  national  disasters,  they  must  again 
be  warned  against  similar  doings.  Jehovah  will  do  great  things  for  them,  let 
them  not  fear  ;  but,  "These  arc  the  things  that  yt  shall  do:'  .Speak  ye  every 
man  the  truth  with  his  neighbor,"  etc.  During  the  years  in  which  the  temple 
was  rising  this  was  what  they  had  not  done.  They  had  not  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  the  blessing  He  stood  ready  to  bestow.  That  history  records 
nothing  during  the  period  which  followed  suggests  that  the  reaction  from  the 
disappointment  of  high-strung  expectations  only  led  them  into  lower  depths 
of  unworthy  thinking  and  living.  Scepticism  and  laxity  prevail.  With  (he 
disappearance  of  prince  and  prophet,  the  priest  has  fallen  heir  to  the  "crrrtvn," 
which  through  him  was  to  pass  to  the  civil  ruler;  but  the  priest  Is  also  infected 
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with  the  general  spirit  of  discouragement  and  irreligion,  and  neglects  his 

je».     The  whole  aspect  of  aSairs  is  wry  dark. 

».  Tkr  Av/akening:  "My  Mtss^nger,"  A  new  start  is  taken  when  a  new 
ruler  comes  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  Dareios  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Xerxes  in  485  B.  C,  and  the  stir  ailcndinji;  the  change  af  masiers  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  little  community  in  Palestine.  But  who  was  there  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  a  higher  meaning  on  this  occasion?  Was  there  uncorrupicd  life 
still  among  the  people?  Who  was  to  interpret  for  them  the  significance  of 
this  event?  Who.  if  not  a  prophet  with  the  message  of  Jehovah  in  his 
mouth?  Such  an  one  may  well  be  ^een  in  Malacbi,  who  can  with  a  fair 
degree  of  probabthty  be  assigned  to  this  period.  The  message  which  he  has 
to  communicate  is  not  long,  but  it  is  weighty  with  meaning.  His  work  did 
rtot  go  without  success  as  the  words  of  bis  own  book  testify.  The  faithful 
were  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  word  and  deed.  They  "spake  one  with 
another,"  and  speaking  led  to  action.  But  what  could  they  hope  to  do  in  the 
way  of  separating  themselves  from  the  people  of  the  land?  Kow  could 
Jerusalem  set  itself  apart  and  preserve  such  an  existence  without  walls  to 
define  between  those  who  served  Jehovah  and  iho&e  who  did  not,  and  to  pro> 
tect  those  within  from  the  jealous,  quarrelsome  and  offended  outsiders  ? 
The  wall  must  be  built  again.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  such  a  move  was 
made  at  this  time?  In  Eira,  tv.  6 — tlie  first  vcn^eof  the  misplaced  passage — 
is  a  reference  to  an  accusation  in  the  first  years  of  -Xerxes*  reign,  which  must 
have  bad  its  ground  in  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  jews.  The  probabilities 
are  that  this  action  was  the  attempt  to  build  ihc  citywall.^a  probability 
strengthened  by  the  following  verges,  which  detail  a  similar  attempt  and  its 
failure  under  Artaxerxes.  Thai  the  accusation  rcs]jccting  this  eudeavor  to 
build  the  wall  thus  lodged  at  the  court  by  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  was  suc- 
cessful is  owing  doubtless  in  part  lo  the  fact  that  when  Xerxes  catne  to  the 
throne  he  had  upon  his  hands  a  revolt  in  Egypt.  Il  would  not  be  wise  to 
allow  a  fortified  post  to  stand  thus  on  his  flank  and  rear  as  he  pnssed  down 
the  coast.  The  work  could  not  be  permitted.  Thus,  the  outward  evidence 
of  Malachi's  work  and  the  means  of  its  success  come  to  nought.  The  ten- 
dencies which  he  rebuked  must  continue  unchecked.  The  degenerate  priest- 
hood has  triumphed.  The  sins  which  he  denounces  reappear  in  greater 
power  and  wider  extent.  The  policy  of  union  with  neighboring  people's 
strikes  deeper  root.  It  finds  defenders  within  the  community  who  point  to  the 
glowing  pictures  of  Zechariah  where  Jerusalem  is  to  be  without  walls  and 
nations  are  lo  flock  to  her.  They  fat]  back  on  the  broad  and  sublime  expec- 
tations of  that  Isaiah  whose  prophecies  made  bright  the  last  years  of  the  exile 
and  paint  a  future  in  which  strangers  shall  build  up  the  nation  and  their  kings 
shall  minister  unto  her.    The  spirit  of  the  present  moment  is  in  accord  wirb 
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them.  Bnt  Malachi  lias  spoken  a  further  word  of  the  new  Elijah  who  shall 
restore  the  old  rc1ation<>  and  avert  the  curse.  In  this  expectation  he  was  not 
disappointed.  The  real  restorer  may  tiot  have  been  such  aa  Elijah  as  he  had 
expected,  but  it  was  a  j^jenuinc  fullillmcnt  of  the  thought  which  lay  in  the 
prophet's  mind  when,  twenty-seven  years  after  Malachi  bad  spoken,  there 
came  to  Jerusaleni  Lzra  the  Scribe,  with  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  his  hand. 

J.  The  New  Inspiration :  "  Tht  Ijt'uf.'*  The  last  word  of  Malachi  was. 
"  Remember  the  law  of  Moses !"  This  exhortation  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  Jerusalem.  'ITie  conception  of  the  "law"  which  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Malachi's  message  is  destined  from  this  time  forward  espe- 
cially under  the  hand  of  E):ra  to  exercise  a  dominating  tnfluetice.  The 
mention  of  Ezra  and  bis  connection  with  this  "law"  leads  the  thought 
directly  to  the  Babylonian  Jews  u  the  center  whence  the  new  impulse 
proceeded.  With  the  exile,  what  proved  to  be  the  death  blow  was  given  to 
prophecy  as  a  force  in  Israel's  life.  What  was  to  take  its  pLice  ?  Manifestly 
men's  thought  turned  more  and  more,  in  part,  tovrard  the  "sages,"  but 
cspcciatly  toward  the  priestly  teachers.  Already  RzekicI  had  led  the  way 
toward  a  conception  of  national  life  which  found  its  highest  ideal  in  relifpous, 
or,  rather  ritual,  service  of  Jehovah,  in  obedience  to  clearly  prescribed  and 
closely  coordinated  laws  for  the  guidance  of  religious  life.  They  were  led  to 
exalt  the  separatencssof  Israel's  religion  and  Israel  herself,  and  to  emphasize 
that  separateness  by  the  earning  into  detail  the  provisions  for  maintaining  it. 
They  themselves  In  their  situation  must  needs  develop  it  yet  more,  lest  they 
be  lost  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  heathendom  that  encircled  them.  To 
accomplish  this  sep-arateness  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  think  of  a  spiritual 
dedication  to  Jehovah's  service ;  il  must  be  a  devotion  which  realized  itself  in 
act,  in  the  regulation  of  religious  life  in  every  sphere.  But  when  the  religious 
life  was  realized  as  the  essential  life  for  all  Israel  the  conception  of  regulation 
by  law  passed  imperceptibly  into  the  whole  of  Israel's  existence.  Thus  arose 
the  idea  oilifr  thrvugh  th*-  " iaw"  destined  to  play  so  imponanl  a  pan  in  the 
coming  ages  of  Israel's  life.  For  the  half  century  after  the  return  Israel  in 
exile  had  been  thinking  through  and  working  over  this  problem,  had  been 
committing  the  priestly  traditions  to  writing  and  carrying  them  out  into 
action.  She  had  formed  a  new  and  mighty  instrument  for  the  guidance  of 
her  life,  and  having  experienced  its  power  in  her  own  circles,  was  ready  to 
bring  it  lo  the  help  of  the  other  Israel  which  was  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  with 
this  that  Ezra  came  lo  the  Holy  City.  It  was  lo  introduce  this  thai  he  was 
willing  lo  leave  the  happier  lot  of  the  unrciumcd  and  make  the  weary 
journey  lo  Jerusalem. 

4.  Ezra's  CommisHon  and  Company.  The  discouragement  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  worldltness  of  the  nobles  in  Jerusalem  were  strong  enoagh  to 
repress  any  movement  toward  belter  things  which  might  have  accompanied 
the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  1.  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  in  465  B.  C.     Indeed, 
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the  Eaihire  of  Messianic  hopes  ma)*  have  suggtSteA  to  the  commuDity  that 
independcDl  natioaalil>'  was  out  of  the  qtieslkm  foi  them.  They  niu^t 
submit  to  coDtinae  pari  of  the  Empire.  Compai^tirely  Itttlc  is  known  abnut 
the  new  king  under  whom  Ihcy  now  come.  A  j-onnjf  man.  under  the 
inRucDCC  of  the  queen  mother,  he  discloses  in  his  life  and  manners  the 
growing  power  of  Inxury  and  oriental  corttiplion  which  was  eating  out  the 
strcngTh  of  the  Empire.  The  tisual  disturbances  had  accompanied  bis 
accession,  the  most  serious  of  which  was  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  which  »cema 
to  have  been  in  full  force  up  to  at  least  the  tenth  )-ear  of  his  reign.  The 
representations  of  his  characler  whicii  the  Itihlical  narratives  give  are  quite 
favorable  to  bis  political  insight  as  well  as  his  religious  feeling.  From  other 
souTces,  also,  it  has  been  concluded  that  his  administratinn  was  marked  by 
the  restoration  of  the  finances  of  the  slate  exhausted  under  Xerxes,  by  the 
establishment  of  order  in  the  Empire  and  the  removal  of  abuses.  Thus  far 
he  was  a  worthy  follower  of  the  great  Darcios,  and  was  like  him  in  his  favor 
toward  the  Jews.  The  book  of  Eira  has  preserved  for  us  a  copy  of  the 
decree  which  he  made  on  behalf  of  Ezra,  when  he  had  dctenutned  on  his 
expedition  to  Jerusalem.'  It  is  the  longest  and  ihe  most  ample  in  the 
privileges  granted  of  any  received  by  the  Jews.  According  to  it  Eim's 
mission  is  one  of  investigation  into  Jndah*s  condition ;  he  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  any  Israelites  who  desire  lo  go;  is  empowcted  to  receive  offerings 
for  the  temple  and  to  buy  supplies  for  the  sacrifices:  has  authority  to  call 
upon  the  royal  treasurers  for  help  up  to  a  certain  spccilied  amount :  secures 
freedom  from  taxation  for  the  temple  officials,  and  more  than  all  else  is 
Commissioned  to  appoint  judges  over  the  Jewish  people  with  the  authority  of 
life  and  death.  The  standard  of  regulation  is  "the  law  of  his  Cod"  backed 
Qp  by  this  decree  from  Ihe  king.  Speculation  may  busy  itself  with  the 
motive  for  granting  such  a  sweeping  authority,  but  there  is  little  in  the 
situation  as  it  is  known  to  us  to  explain  it.  In  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
Egypt  it  would  be  a  wise  political  measure  to  put  a  body  of  loyal  people  into 
the  city  which  lay  just  north  of  Egypt's  border  where  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
ambitious  families  were  already  disaffected.  Moreover,  Eira's  work,  so  far 
as  it  presented  itself  to  the  king,  was  a  religious  one.  and  as  such  could  not 
be  objectionable,  especially  since  its  design,  the  introduction  of  Ihe  "law," 
bad  been  attended  with  such  good  results  nearer  home  among  the  Itabylonian 
Jews.  It  was  lo  the  interest  of  the  king  to  reproduce  those  results  al 
Jcnisalem. 

Eira.  armed  with  these  large  powers,  gathered  his  company,  perhaps 
some  five  thous-ind  strong,  at  "the  river  that  runneth  to  Ahava."  It  is 
significant  of  the  changed  state  of  affairs  and  of  the  character  of  his 
purfMiacs.  that  he  names  two  priestly  families  first  among  the  band,  and  only 
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then  the  member  of  the  toyat  family,  "Hattush  of  the  sons  of  David." 
The  priest  precedes  the  king  from  this  time  forth.  I'he  difficulty  of  securing 
Lcvitcs,  characteristic  of  the  first  return,  appears  to  have  troubled  Erra  also. 
It  is  illustrative  also  of  the  life  of  the  times  that  he  sends  a  deputation  to 
"  Iddo,  the  chief  at  the  place  Casiphia,"  —which  speculation  has  regarded  is 
a  kind  of  theological  seminary, — and  from  thence  secures  the  men  needed. 
J.  Tht  AstoundtHg  Discovery.  The  journey  was  accomplished  in  due 
time  without  unusual  incident,  and  the  company  arriving  in  Jerusalem  rested , 
three  day<i..  On  the  fourth,  and  succeeding  days,  the  giCtK  for  the  temple ' 
were  banded  over  to  the  priests,  thank-offerings  made  and  sacniices  burned. 
and  the  proper  officials  informed  concerning  Eira's  mission  and  authority 
and  their  co-operation  sought  and  obtained.  Etra  is  now  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  work  of  inquiry  and  religious  reorganization  m  the  community.  The 
first  step  is  enough  to  reveal  to  him  good  reason  for  his  coming.  Some  of 
those  faithful  ones  "who  feared  the  Lord"  in  Malacbi's  time  had  preserved 
their  fidelity  even  during  the  Iwenty-Hve  years  of  degeneracy  which  followed, 
and  tbey  bring  report  to  Ezra,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  that  custom  of 
marriage  with  the  surrounding  peoples  against  which  Mnlachi  had  inveighed. 
They  tell  how  the  priests  and  Lcvttcs,  the  chief  noble  fatDitics,  have  even 
led  the  w.-iy  in  this  matter, 'and  that  the  mass  of  the  community  has  only  too 
readily  (cllnwed  their  example.  Ezra  is  quite  overcome  with  horror  and 
grief  at  this  news.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  infoniiation  liad  burst  on  him  all 
unawares.  Yet  he  rould  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  general  situation, 
and  perhaps  his  violent  manifestations  of  grief  are  better  understood  as  the 
oriental  w*ay  of  publicly  expressing  one's  sentiments  concerning  something 
already  known,  in  order  to  impress  them  upon  the  people.  That  Ezra  had 
good  re.ison  for  his  attitude  luwanl  these  mixed  marriages  is  certain.  The 
idea  which  underlay  them  may  have  been  thoroughly  sincere  ami  upright, 
but  it  w,ts  illtjmed  and  bound  to  be  disastrous.  The  community  w.is  not  yet 
Strong  enough  religiously  to  admit  and  assimilate  a  mass  of  half-besthen 
perKtnti,  and  to  come  into  such  intimate  relations  with  the  surrounding  peoples 
as  these  marriages  involved.  The  gain  in  position,  comfort  and  influence 
could  not  compensate  for  the  danger  of  religious  degeneracy.  There  was 
no  such  firm  grasp  upon  the  great  mission  of  Jerusalem  to  the  world,  no  such 
clear  conception  of  its  position,  no  such  presence  and  appropriation  of 
religious  forces  by  the  community,  as  to  warrant  the  wide  ■  open  policy,  Ezra 
may  not  have  known  it,  hut  he  had  come  face  to  face  with  a  danger  which 
threatened  the  future,  not  only  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  da.ngcrs  of  such  action  had  already  worked 
themselves  out  in  Babylon,  where  the  exiled  Jews  must  live  to  themselves  if 
they  hoped  to  live  at  all,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  separatencss  of  Jehovah's 
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people  was  central  and  vital,     (t  was  cnoug-h  for  him  that  this  "law  of 

ehovah  10  bis  b^iod,"  which  wa«  a  SAcrcd  trust  ^wca  tu  liiin  to  admintslcr, 

clear  and  strong  in  its  prohibitinns  af^ainst  marriage  with  the  "unclean." 

e  shows  his  wisdoin  as  well  a*  his  linnncss  in  the  methods  which  he 
adopts  in  this  Emergency.'  First  of  all  he  thoroughly  idrntifies  himself 
with  the  community  which  has  sinned.  He  does  not  take  the  ntlitude  of  one 
who  has  come  from  a  holier  place  and  society  to  rebuke  and  pvmish  sinncTS. 
From  the  moment  be  has  set  foot  in  Jerusalem  he  is  one  of  them,  one  with 
ibem  in  misfortune  and  K^ilt.  as  well  as  in  hope  and  duty.  Then,  also,  he 
does  not  exercise  bis  amjjle  authority  without  rcRard  to  their  feelings.  He 
endeavors  to  excite  in  tbcm  a  consciousness  of  tbc  situation  and  K^ief  on 
account  of  it  such  as  he  feels.  The  manifestation  of  his  feeling,  the 
declaration  in  word  and  deed  both  of  bis  oneness  with  them  and  his  grief  at 
their  sin  —  his  sin  as  one  of  them  —  had  this  noble  end  in  view,  to  move  them 
10  the  spontaneous  obedience  of  the  law  which  he  was  ready  to  enforce. 

6.     Measures  against  Misfd  Afarriages.     All   this  wise  .ind   impressive 

laring  had  its  effect.  It  was  a  truly  prophetic  measure  and  it  stirred 
Jerusalem  in  the  same  manner.  Led  by  Shcchaniah,  the  people  who  have 
gathered  around  Eira  during  these  manifestations  agree  to  put  away  their 
foreign  wives  and  encoor.-ige  Kira  to  proceed  in  his  carrying  out  the  "law." 
He  seems  to  have  won  the  most  prominent  of  the  community  to  his  side, 
who  swear  to  obey  it.  But  Kira  is  still  cautious.  An  asdcmbly  of  the  entire 
community  is  called  and,  though  it  Is  in  the  rainy  season  and  cold,  meets  to 
deliberate  upon  the  important  subje<!t,  Kira  will,  if  possible,  induce  them  to 
undertake  the  affair  themselves.  The  attitude  of  the  asscinbly  is,  however, 
not  in  all  respccu  an  enthusiastic  one.  They  consent  to  separation  "from 
the  peoples  of  tlie  land  and  from  the  strange  women"  in  a  somewhat 
restrained  way,  saying.  "So  must  we  do."  but  leave  the  carrying  out  of  their 
decision  to  a  court  of  officials,  whose  members  they  suggest  if  nut  appoint. 
They  seem  to  be  anxious  to  be  released  as  soon  as  possible,  owmg,  dnuhtless. 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the  subject.  Eira  lias 
not  been  able  to  move  them  as  he  had  moved  the  first  company.  There 
were  even  those  in  the  assembly  who  spoke  against  the  whole  movement. 
Etra  finds  himself  therefore  thrown  back  on  bis  own  authority.  He  a|jpears 
not  to  have  accepted  the  persons  whom  the  asHembty  had  suggested  as  the 
proper  commission  lo  deal  with  the  offenders,  but  organizes  his  own  commis- 
sion, with  himself  at  its  head.  Ten  da)'s  after,  it  goes  to  work,  and  in  three 
months  all  is  over.  The  community  has  been  examined,  and  a  list  of  those 
Jews  who  married  foreigners  is  given  in  Eira  x.  1&-44.  among  whom  were 
found  priests.  Levites  and  princes.  Tbey  promised  to  divorce  their  wives 
and  made  the  proper  burnt  offering  for  their  sin.     Here  tbc  narrative  of  the 
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Book  of  Ezra,  ends  abruptly,  with  only  the  significant  statemeni  that 
or  them  had  wives  by  whom  they  had  children." 

J.  Tht  Attempt  to  Build  tht  Wall.  The  ra)>id  and  successful  accom*l 
plishmcnl  of  this  measure  was  indeed  only  a  preliiiiiaar>-  work  but  might 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  future.  It  can  only  be  conjectured 
that  Ezra  proceeded  with  the  saciie  coaibination  of  zeal,  wisdom  and  decision 
to  a  further  extension  of  "  the  taw  "  in  the  community.  It  must  be  thought  of  as 
accomplished  by  teaching  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  scribes  who  accotn* 
panicd  him.  For  scveraJ  years  this  work  may  have  been  kept  up.  The 
chief  difficulties  came,  no  doubt,  from  without,  in  tbc  opposition  constantly 
manifested  from  those  whose  wrath  has  been  roused  by  the  attitude  and  action 
of  the  cummumty  repudiating  marriages  with  their  families.  Among  the 
people  themselves  the  desire  for  sepamtion  was  continually  hampered  by 
their  living  in  such  daily  contact  with  the  heathen.  In  view  of  these 
difficulties  the  same  purpose  took  shape  in  Krra's  mind  as  had  possessed  tbc 
community  in  earlier  times  —  to  fortify  Jenisalcm.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
this  course  apart  from  its  manifest  necessity  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
religious  ideas.  lie  had  been  given  large  authority;  there  was  no  decree 
existing  which  prevented  it;  he  felt  secure  of  the  favor  of  the  Persian 
court.  'I"he  latter  had  been  proved,  indeed,  by  the  failure  of  intrigues 
against  bim  which  are  hinted  at  in  a  single  ver^e,  Ezra  iv.  7.  Who 
"Bishlam"  and  his  companions  were  is  noi  certain,  but  the  prohabihties  are 
that  they  were  officials  in  Syria,  and  were  influenced  by  Ezra's  enemies  to 
write  to  the  Persian  courr  a  warning  letter.  He  undertook,  therefore,  the 
measure  which  in  the  time  of  Malachi  had  failed,  viz.,  the  building  of  the 
w;iUs.  But  the  times  were  agamst  him.  The  satrap  of  Syria,  .Mcgabyzus, 
who  was  high  in  favor  with  the  king  and  had  recontiucred  Egypt  for  the  em- 
pire, had  recently  received  from  the  queen -mother  what  he  conceived  to  be 
an  affront,  and  rumors  of  rebellion  began  to  reach  the  court.  Apparently  in 
this  uncertain  state  of  things,  two  officials,  taking  advantage  of  these  rumors 
and  Ezra's  action,  write  the  letter  now  found  in  Erraiv.  8-i6.  It  has  its 
effect.  The  king  returns  reply  which,  while  very  guardedly  expressed  —  he 
makes  no  decree  himself — gives  these  officials  authority  to  stop  the  work. 
This  they  do  at  once.  They  hasten  to  Jerusalem  apparently  with  an  armed 
force,  and  not  only  prevent  further  progress  but  break  down  the  wall  and 
bum  the  gales  with  fire.'  M.-intfcstly  this  would  be  a  great  blow  to  Ezra's 
influence.  He  had  gone  beyond  liis  tnstructiuns  in  this  matter  and  his  failure 
to  sustain  himself  therein  reacted  to  the  damage  of  his  legitimate  authority. 
"The  remnant  arc  in  great  affliction  and  reproach,"  was  the  re[>ort  brought 
back  to  the  East  respecting  Jerusalem.  Naturally  this  would  follow  when 
such  measures  as  those  respecting  the  mixed  marriages  had 
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ttfn  prominent  elenKnts.  bcxfa  within  and  without  the  commanity.  Etra  had 
Qttde  no  serious  mistake,  but  his  failure  had  shown  conclusively  that  some- 
thing more  than  rehgioos  authority  was  needed  to  restore  Jerasalem  to  a 
position  where  religion,  as  Eira  conceived  it,  could  dourish.  The  "law  <A 
MoBcs"  must  have  beside  it  a  law  of  the  king  to  make  its  eSectiveaesi  pos- 
sible. Yet  we  cannot  believe  that  the  teaching  work  of  Eira  was  a  failure. 
Later  e\'enis  seem  to  indicate  that  during  the  year^  that  preceded  he  had 
been  laying  the  foundations  broad  and  deep.  It  was  only  after  ten  year^ 
of  such  work,  perhaps,  that  he  moved  out  to  that  other  venture,  the  huild- 
ing  of  the  wall.  That  venture  indeed  did  fail,  but  the  other  and  truer  work 
endured.  All  thiit  was  needed  was  the  presence  of  another  leader  who, 
amied  with  proper  authority,  could  cany  through  the  public  and  political 
measures  in  which  Ezra  had  failed.  Such  a  leader  Jehovah  was  about  to 
raise  up  and  call  from  the  East.  It  was  Nehemiah,  cupbearer  to  Artaxerxcs, 
king  of  Persia,  who  set  out  for  Jeni^tlem  thirteen  ycar%  after  Eira  h.id  left 
Babylon  for  the  Holy  City. 

i.  Ntkemiak  the  Gwem&r.  In  the  present  bf>ok  of  Nehemiah  ate  pas- 
sages from  his  own  "memoirs"  which  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of  both 
the  man  and  the  work  which  he  did.  He  had  been  trained  on  two  sides  — 
as  a  Persian  courtier  and  as  a  Jewish  zealot  — and  the  cotixbinaliuti  uf  the  two 
elements  contains  (he  secret  of  his  success.  He  was  a  master  in  the  perilous 
act  of  intrigue,  so  imperatively  necessarj-  for  one's  safety,  not  to  sny  progre^.  at 
court.  He  saw  through  the  clumsy  devices  of  the  Samaritan  opponents  and 
fmled  tbem,  while  his  cleverer  plans  for  defeating  foes  without  and  within  the 
community  were  brilliantly  achieved.  From  the  day  when  he  secured  the 
favor  of  the  king  and  t]ueen  for  his  enterprise  (o  the  time  when  he  saw  his 
work  completed  he  shows  himself  shrewd,  caiilimts,  resourceful,  prmiipl  and 
active.  But  these  qualities  were  contrullcd  by  a  fervid  piety  which  devoted 
everything  lo  the  attainment  of  its  object.  He  who  before  had  been  little 
more  than  a  wily  politician  who  had  wormed  his  way  to  a  high  place  about 
the  king,  becomes  a  high-minded,  self- sacrificing  patriot,  making  out  of  a 
despairtng.  feeble  folk  a  self-respecting  community  and  giving  a  |>ermancnt 
and  stable  home  to  the  religious  trullis  of  which  they  were  iho  heirs. 

g.  Thf  Fortificaiion  of  Jerus^Um.  The  purpose  of  his  mission  to  Judah 
was  "to  build  the  city  of  his  fathers'  sepulchcrs."  Large  privileges  were 
secured  by  him,  privileges  which  distinguish  themselves  from  those  giaiUed 
to  Jews  previously  by  their  practical  utility.  Above  all  were  Iwo— firsl,  his  own 
appointment  aii  governor  of  Judah ;  and,  second,  tetters  of  atlcsliUion  to  the 
governors  of  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  which  would  make  knovrn  liis  pcc-iilinrly 
Close  relation  lo  the  king  and  thereby  secure  him  both  |iokili(i(i  and  fnvor 
'■beyond  the  river."  Wliat  the  latter  privilege  wrought  for  him  is  seen  In  the 
fa4:t  that  the  Persian  ofRcinlsnolongerappear  as  opponents  of  the  Jews,  and  tbut 
the  hostility  of  the  neighhoringchicfsis  deprived  of  one  of  lU  ttnuiKut  supports. 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  they,  and  not  Jerusalem,  must  now  stand  in  the  posilioc 
of  opposing  the  lawful  authority  in  the  person  of  Nchemiah,  the  ffovemor.  The 
difficulties  which,  even  with  such  advantages,  be  must  needs  overcome  were 
by  no  means  small.  The  Jerusalem ites  themselves  were  (tartly  diitcouraged, 
partly  unsympathetic.  The  condition  of  Syria,  recently  in  rcvoli  under 
Megahyzus,  who  had  now  returned  to  Ihe  empire,  but  mlhcr  as  a  victor  than 
as  a  subdued  rebel,  made  the  assertion  of  Persian  aulhonty,  and  particularly 
Persian  court  authority,  of  tittle  compamtivc  weight  as  over  a^atosi  local 
independence.  Chiefs  of  tribes  round  about  who  bad  no  wish  to  see  the 
religious  scparatcness  of  Jerusalem  established  must  be  most  carefully 
liandled,  lest  they  in  a  sudden  attack  should  bring  Lhc  whole  work  to  nought. 
In  these  circumstances  Nehemiah  comes  to  Jerusalem  in  44$  B.  C.  and  shows 
himself  equal  to  the  situation.  His  particular  purpose  in  coming  must  not 
be  revealed  until  he  has  examined  the  (ask  to  he  performed  and  is  in  a 
jjosition  to  interest  the  people  themselves  \n  a  united  and  determined  effort 
to  accomplish  it.  A  siccrct  night  ride  around  the  city  discloses  to  him  what 
must  be  done  by  way  of  repairs.  He  then  calls  the  leaders  to  him*  and  by 
exhortation  as  to  their  duty  and  encouragement  in  view  of  his  position  and 
relation  to  the  king  stirs  theiu  to  the  resolution,  "Let  us  rise  and  build." 
The  work  ts  carefully  planned,  every  family  or  guild  being  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  wall,  and  all,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  heartily 
cooperating.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  seems  to  have  quite  daunted  the  hos- 
tile chiefcams  of  the  neighboring  districts,  who  at  first  taunt  them  as  being 
rebels,  then  scorn  their  attempts  as  failures.'  at  length  determine  to  stop  the 
effort  by  force*  and,  when  intimidated  by  the  dauntless  front  and  skillful  man- 
euvers of  the  governor,  at  last  resort  to  intrigue  through  disaffected  Judeans 
within  the  city.'  All  is  in  vain.  Even  a  serious  crisis*  in  the  midst  of  Jeru- 
salem caused  by  the  disgraceful  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  nobles  is  success- 
fully averted  and  in  fifty -two  days  the  wall  is  completed.  The  proper 
arrangements  arc  made  for  guarding  and  opening  the  gates  and  the  meas- 
ures for  the  city's  defense  put  in  charge  of  faithful  officers.  Jerusalem  is 
once  more  in  a  position  to  take  her  place  among  the  cities  and  to  afford  pro- 
tection for  the  people  and  the  truth  of  God. 

JO.  The  Reappearance  of  P,sra.  The  order  of  events  after  the  building  of 
the  Willi  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nehemi.ih's  memoir  stales  that  owing  to  the 
SIM  of  the  city  and  the  small  number  of  the  inhabitants  he  was  led  under 
divine  direction  to  mal«e  a  census  and  determine  the  genealogy  of  (be  people. 
He  finds  and  annexes  the  document  containing  the  list  of  the  first  company 

Ethat  returned.  His  memoir  is  at  this  point  broken  off  and  the  narrative 
resumed  by  another  document      It  be|[ins    again    with   chapter  xi.,  but 
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whether  this  also  consists  of  a  document  belonging  to  the  times  of  tbe  flrat 
return  is  a  question  in  dispute  amoni;;  scholars.  With  chapter  xii.  27  Mehc- 
miah  takes  up  the  narrative  again  with  the  account  of  tbe  dedication  of  the 
wall.  As  no  dates  are  ^iven  wc  arc  forced  bock  on  conjectures  as  to  the 
probable  course  of  events.  It  seems  most  natural  that  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  followed  hard  on  its  completion.  At  any  rate,  the  striking  thing  is  that 
among  the  mcmbera  of  those  two  stately  processions  that  walked  along  the 
newly  finished  fortifications  was  Etra  the  Scribe.  His  work  was  now  to 
begin.  Thus  far  Nehemiah  bad  not  mentioned  him,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
fjovernor  purposely  entered  into  no  public  communication  with  him  in 
order  not  to  complicate  the  situation  by  religious  differences.  But  it  must  be 
lemembered  that  Nehemiah  was  of  the  exile  in  life  and  in  thought  as  was 
Eira.  More  than  that,  Ezra's  religious  commission  from  tlie  king  had  by 
no  means  been  withdrawn.  It  was  still  operative.  The  time  was  now  carae 
to  put  tbe  religious  reformation  into  motion  with  better  assurance  of  success. 
//.  The  Introduction  of  "  the  Law."  At  a  festival  of  the  people  held 
in  the  seventh  month  of  possibly  the  same  year,  444  B.  C.  Ezra  is  asked  to 
read  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  Jehovah  had  commanded  to  Israel." 
The  reading,  accompanied  m  &onie  way  not  clear  to  us  with  explanations  by 
the  Invites,  caJlses  great  grief  among  the  people,  who  rcrognite  how  far 
short  the  conduct  of  their  fathers  came  of  the  divine  reijuircment  and  how 
severe  was  the  punishment  for  their  sins.  What  can  they  themselves  du  in 
the  prescTKre  of  such  a  law  ?  This  melancholy  attitude,  though  itself  so  full 
of  promise,  is  now  untimely  and  is  corrected  by  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  The 
festal  day  is  a  time  for  mirth.  A  holy  day  unto  Jehovah  is  a  holiday. 
Strength  comes  from  rejoicing  in  Jehovah.  The  reading  is  kept  up  and  the 
lessons  learned  are  carried  iiUo  practice.  The  feast  of  Tnbemncles  is 
observed.  The  whole  culminates  on  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  the  same 
month,  during  the  course  of  which  enthusiasm  has  been  gradually  rising. 
Coming  together  with  outward  signs  of  humiliation  they  confess  their  sins, 
separating  themselves  from  all  strangers.  Thus  half  a  day  is  spent.  The 
Levites  utter  a  solemn  blessing.  Then  Ezra  speaks.'  He  sums  up  the  lessons 
which  they  have  learned  from  "the  Law," — how  during  the  history  of  the 
nation  blcs-sing  has  followed  obedience  and  punishment  was  the  reward  of 
apostasy,  how  Jehovah  had  been  gmcious  but  the  people  rebellious.  The 
justice  of  Jehovah  15  extolled  in  punishing  the  fathers  and  in  allowing  the 
present  nation  to  be  servants  to  Persia.  Now,  however,  they  propose  to  enter 
into  a  solemn  agreement  "  to  walk  In  God's  law,  which  was  given  by  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God,  and  to  observe  and  do  all  the  commandments  of  Jehovah 
our  Lord,  and  his  judgments  and  his  statutes." '     This  "covenant"  embraces 
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as  practical  provisiotks  the  avoidance  of  mixed  ouuiiages  and  of  trade  on 
the  SabbACh,  the  kccpin>;  of  the  Sabbatic  year,  the  care  for  the  ritual  and  the 
payment  of  the  temple  tax  and  the  tithes  for  the  priests  and  Levite&.  The 
"covenant  "  i*  siRned  and  sworn  lo  by  the  heads  of  the  community  as  rcpte- 
sentativcs  of  the  whole  body,  who  arc  in  hearty  accord  with  their  action. 

This  day  has  been  well  called  the  birthday  of  Judaism.  It  was  the  accept- 
ance of  the  "  Law  of  Moses  "  as  the  rule  of  their  life — this  "  law  "  enshrined  in  a 
book.  It  wa»  the  practical  acknowledgment  that  henceforth  Israel  was  a 
religious  community,  willing  to  accept  the  yoke  of  subjection  to  a  (oreigo 
power  but  in  its  inner  life  superior  to  alt  outward  constraint,  subject  there  to 
the  "  law  "  of  Jehovah  alone  and  in  that  subjection  holy  and  blessed.  The 
"  law  "  spoke  to  the  individual  also  with  a  power  such  as  religion  had  never 
before  exercised.  No  Israelite  could  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  duly,  his  relation 
lo  Jehovah,  his  privileges  and  his  obligations.  They  were  clearly  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Book,  the  center  of  the  national  and  individual  life.  Prophecy 
had  spoken,  stirred  the  people  and  passed  into  silence.  Ilut  the  "  law  "  was 
ever  present,  and  its  meaning  clear  under  the  interpretative  teaching  of  the 
"  scribe."  If  the  emphasis  on  belief  and  morality  was  less  evident  than  in  the 
prophetic  Riessiige,  their  place  was  supplied  by  an  all  -  embracing  "  holiness  " 
which  might  be  reached  hy  obedience  lo  Law.  The  new  regime  was  indeed  a 
revolution,  but  there  was  much  that  was  salutary  gibout  it.  It  produced  ear- 
nest and  pious  men.  It  siKike  in  such  Psalms  as  the  one  hundred  and  third. 
It  gave  us  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  was  the  sacred  vessel  in  which 
the  religion  of  Jehovah,  the  eternal  truths  of  God.  passed  Into  the  possession 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

12.  The  Laiitr  Days  of  Nehemii^.  Nchcmlah  returned  to  the  Persian 
court  in  433  B.  C..'  .^nd  remained  iHcrc  "  certain  days,"  louring  his  absence 
a  reaction,  natural  in  the  circumstances,  bad  taken  place.  In  the  section  of 
bis  memoirs  which  extends  from  Neh.  xiii.  4  -  31,  he  himself  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  what  had  been  going  on.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  name  of  the 
high  priest  Eliashlb,  who  had  performed  his  part  In  the  building  of  the  wall, 
does  not  a|]pcar  in  the  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  the  reading  of 
the  law,  or  the  signing  of  the  covenant.  The  priestly  princes  had  led  tlie 
way  in  the  llheralieing  of  the  community  and  seem  lo  have  taken  it  unkindly 
that  Eira  and  Nehemiah  should  have  carried  through  their  notions  of  relig- 
ious separation.  During  Nehemlah's  absence  their  influence  was  regained 
and  their  way  of  thinking  restored.  The  old  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
foreigners  came  in  again  and  the  religious  services  fell  into  their  previous 
disorganiiation.  The  strictness  of  Sabbath  observance  was  neglected.  It 
seems  as  though  Nehemiah's  absence  roust  have  been  somewhat  prolonged. 
His  indignation  at  the  mixed  marriages  from  hearing  the  children  of  such 
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ill-assorted  pairs  speaking  a  jargon  points  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  may 
conjecture  that  Ezra  had  died  in  the  interval,  the  strength  of  the  reaction  is 
also  better  cfmceivable.  It  was  the  presence  of  these  sins  in  the  priestly  fam- 
ily itself  which  stirred  the  governor's  wrath  most  deeply.  The  grandson  of 
the  high  priest  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Samaritan  chief.  Nehemiah 
drove  him  out  of  the  city.  The  consequences  of  this  step  were  incalculably 
important  to  the  community.  This  priest,  Manasseh  by  name,  fled  to  his 
father-in-law,  and  under  his  protection  set  up  a  temple  on  Mount  Geritim  and 
with  "  law  "  and  ritual  established  the  Samaritan  community  and  worship  as 
a  copy  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  The  result  was  both  beneficial  and  harmful  to 
the  Jewish  community.  It  narrowed  them,  developed  their  separateness,  but 
also  relieved  them  from  a  great  danger — that  of  being  absorbed  in  the  sur- 
rounding heathenism.  It  aroused  those  fierce  religious  hatreds  which 
endured  into  the  time  of  Christ  between  Jew  and  Samaritan.  It  stimulated 
the  zeai  of  the  community  for  those  reforms  which  had  temporarily  suffered 
eclipse,  but  which  henceforth  became  the  settled  way  of  life  and  worship. 
The  further  history  of  Jerusalem  is  practically  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  those  ideas  and  practices  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  introduced  and 
made  the  law  of  the  community  in  444  B.  C. 
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As  represenling  the  first  extensive  excavations  in  the  land  of  the  ancieot 
Hebrew,  the  work  of  the  Falestine  Exploration  Fund  at  Tell  el  Hesy.  now 
with  certainty  identified  with  old  Lacliish,  is  interesting,  not  only  because  of 
the  actual  contributions  to  our  knowledge,  but  as  an  index  of  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  when  other  equally  promising  Ulls  arc  laid  bare. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Lachish  appears  to  have  been,  during  most  of 
its  Hebrew  histor)-.  but  a  frontier  fortress,  the  results  are  by  no  mcJins  dis- 
couraging. The  January  number  of  the  Quarteriy  Sititcment  of  the  Fund 
contains  an  extended  r^umi  of  the  results  of  the  excavations,  carried  on  last 
spring,  from  Mr.  Bliss,  who  has  the  worllc  in  charge.  Operations  were  resumed 
March  28th  and  suspended  May  26tb.  During  this  period  the  founda- 
tions of  several  interesting  structures  were  laid  bare.  One  of  them,  evidently, 
as  indicated  by  the  symmetry  of  the  rooms,  a  public  building,  contained  a 
room  thirty  by  fifteen  feet,  which  is  remarkably  Urge  for  a  mud  edifice.  As 
a  njle,  however,  the  rooms  were  small.  Two  in  iJic  same  building  were  only 
eleven  by  four  feet.  It  is  also  an  intcrrsling  fact,  that  the  outer  walls  are 
uniformly  alwut  five  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  varj*ing  from  this  mean 
never  more  than  two  or  ihrcc  inches.  From  the  measurements  Professor 
Pelric  has  concluded  that  the  cubit  used  was  the  foot  of  13.3  inches  found  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Among  the  other  finds  was  a  wine- press,  or  place  for  making  the  </i>i, 
the  grape  treacle,  whir.h  ptays  such  an  important  part  in  the  cuisine  of  the 
modem  Syrian.  Many  types  and  forms  of  potterj*  ware  were  turned  up; 
lamps  and  Phrenician  bowls,  probably  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century;  a 
great  variety  of  bronre  utensils  and  weapons;  EgyptiAn  cylinders;  and  — 
most  valuable  of  all — ihc  famous  lilltc  inscribed  cuneiform  tablet.  The 
genuineness  of  the  latter  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  was  found  in  the 
debris  of  decayed  brick  and  stone  by  one  of  the  workmen,  a  simple-hearted 
lad  of  nineteen  years,  and  handed  over  to  Mr.  Bliss  while  Ihc  fresh  caah  was 
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still  cliogiog  to  the  incised  cuneiform  letters.  This  prooF  is  further  corrobor- 
alcd  by  the  testimony  of  Professor  Sayce,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents, pronounces  it  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  further  publisher  the  text  and 
his  translation  in  the  Sfatt-menl  (pp.  26  to  28). 

We  can  well  ask  what  arc  the  contribuiions  thus  far  from  this  Ull  of  the 
Philistine  plain  to  our  meager  knowledge  of  that  life  which  is  the  background 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  and  litcnilure  ? 

It  has  introduced  us  to  the  homes  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  enter  the  mud  residences  of  these  dwellers  of  the  plain  and  to 
know  with  certainty  that  neither  the  style  of  aichilecture  nor  material  used 
has  changed  during  the  thirty  intervening  centuries.  Further,  our  limited 
information  respecting  their  domestic  economy  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  very  form  of  the  clay  dishes  out  of  which  they  ate  is  known  to  us.  The 
lamps  which  lighted  their  mud  hut^  were  of  the  low,  pottery  type,  with  the 
neck  on  one  side,  similar  1o  those  in  use  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  rude 
bronze  needles  proclaim  the  trials  of  the  ancient  seamstress.  Bronte,  iron, 
silver  and  gold  were  the  metals  known  to  them,  and  these  evidently  in  sinall 
quaniiiies,  the  acquisitions  of  trade  or  coni^uest.  For  weapons  the  Hebrews 
were  limited  chiefly  to  flint  and  stone,  and  their  rough  arrow-heads  and 
knives  differ  little  from  those  of  savage  nations  to-day.  Only  the  earlier 
k)rds  of  the  land,  the  Amorites,  possessed  bronze  arrow  -  heads,  knives  and 
axes  in  abundance.  The  culinary  department  is  represented  by  numerous 
pit  ovens,  or  tann&rs,  counterparts  of  the  modem  ovens  of  P.itestine,  while 
examples  of  the  other  type,  now  in  use  among  the  Lcbanons,  have  been 
found.  The  latter  is  made  of  mud  bricks,  narrowing  to  a  small  aperture  at 
the  lop.  on  which  a  pot  can  be  placed.  On  the  front  there  is  a  round  open- 
ing which  can  be  closed.  When  the  fire  at  the  bottom  bums  down  to  coals. 
dough  i.*i  plastered  on  the  inside  to  bake.  Thus,  doubtleiis.  the  ancient 
Hebrews  ra.ide  those  thin,  broad  sheets  of  gray  bread,  such  as  the  modem 
Mlah  rolls  up  in  his  wallet  when  he  goes  on  a  journey. 

The  little  bronie  images,  .md  the  still  ruder  little  female  figures  in  pottery, 
perhaps  represent  the  (eraphim,  the  household  gods,  which  Rachel  hid  in  the 
camel  furniture,  and  which  even  so  lale  and  eolightened  a  prophet  as  Hosea 
counted  as  a  necessity  of  the  religious  life. 

Low  as  is  the  stage  of  civiliratlon  thus  reflected,  it  seems  to  be  a  tnie 
picture  of  the  home  life  of  at  least  the  great  mass  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  At 
the  great  cities  foreign  culture  made  its  impression,  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
discovered  giving  the  slightest  indication  of  an  independent  civiliiation  or 
Original  ail  developmenL  The  finest  bronie  weapons  thus  far  discovered  are 
Amorite  ;  the  best  specimens  of  pottery  are  all  Phtcnictan  ;  the  little  bronie 
images  are  Egj-ptian  ;  the  porcelain  cylinders  nrc  Kgyptian  imitations  of 
Babylonian  models ;  even  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  appear 
to  have  been  foreign  ;  and  the  only  real  literary  remains  come  from  the  earlier 
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Atnorite  times.  Tbe  lestiniony  of  (he  Old  Testament  i&  the  same.  To  buil^ 
their  palaces  and  even  ilicJr  central  sanctuary  the  Hebrews  must  iatnxluce 
foreign  workmen.  King  Ahaz  introduces  new  styles  only  as  he  copies  Dama- 
scene mmlels.  Tbe  student,  therefore,  whosees  in  (he  Phccnician  treasures  from 
Myccnar  (now  at  Athens)  (he  representative  of  that  art  which  affected  die 
Hebrews,  especially  of  the  royal  period,  is  not  far  from  tbe  truth. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  popular  conception  prevalent  that  tbc 
Hebrews  were,  on  reli^ous  grotuids,  always  bitterly  opposed  to  all  art  repre- 
scntations.  This  is  true  from  the  time  of  the  great  rcfornwtion  of  josiab  on, 
and  the  hatred  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  Maccabxan  age.  The  cause  is 
patvnt.  Art  had  been  so  perverted  and  was  so  closely  associated  with  tbe 
bated  idolatr)-,  which  was  such  a  deadly  menace  to  tbe  true  religion,  thai  it 
came  to  be  regarded  with  intense  antipathy.  The  later  development  of  Jewish 
thought  presents  many  analogies.  Perhaps  the  closest  is  (hat  of  (he  local 
sanctuaries,  apparently  common  and  universally  recognized  until  about  tbe 
same  period,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  heaviest  bans. 

Among  the  positive  proofs  thai  in  early  (imes  the  Hebrews  bad  do  objec- 
tions (o  art  representations  might  be  cited  the  reference  (o  Solomon's  lion 
throne,  i  Kings  x.  i8.  Over  the  hoEicst  center  of  (heir  worship, the  ark, 
were  the  cherubim.  Their  possible  imitation,  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  I,  set 
up  ill  Dan  and  Bethel,  duplicated  at  Gilgal  and  Samaria,  and  probably  a( 
many  other  saitctuarics,  were  openly  denounced  by  no  prophet  before  Hosea. 
From  (he  reference  in  3  Kings  xvi.  17.  it  appears  thai  the  braien  oxen  sup- 
ported  the  great  sea  in  the  temple  unmolested,  until  the  time  of  Aliai,  who 
instituted  a  change  because  of  a  personal  fancy  rather  than  from  religious 
motives.  It  is  a»  signiRcant  as  t(  is  surprising  that  these  allusions,  to  be  sure. 
limited  chiefly  to  tbe  prophetical  record,  have  escaped  the  shears  of  later 
editors  who  regarded  art  with  no  favorable  eye.  Other  indications  are  by  no 
means  lacking.  For  example.  Proverbs  speaks  of  a  worker  in  carved 
works.  Ilcncc  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  while  tbe  Hebrews  were 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  originality,  which  was  probably,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the  department  of  .irt  intensified  by  the  absence  of  suitable  niaterials  at 
hand,  yet  there  was.  during  the  earlier  and  major  portion  of  their  histor)',  no 
antipathy,  but  rather  a  love,  for  the  beautiful,  expressed  in  objective  form. 
Therefore  there  is  every  reason  for  expecting  that  the  tetb  of  Palestine,  espe- 
cially those  of  (he  Urge  cities,  will  yield  art  treasures,  interesting  for  their  asso- 
ciation, if  net  native  to  Canaan.  Ttie  little  bronze  man  and  goat  found  at 
Ljichish  is  an  c-imcit  th.^t  we  shall  yet  look  u]>on  sonic  of  those  molten 
images,  the  work  of  innn's  hands,  which  so  sorely  tcmptcrd  those  early  people, 
and  called  forth  the  withering  sarcasm  and  thunders  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

A  c|uc>tion,  10  tbe  excavator  even  more  vital,  is.  uiiat  literary  remans 
may  he  expect  to  find  in  these  same  teUsf  lis  answer  involves  the  greater 
and  even  uiuie  complicated  question  of  bow  far  writing  was  known  among  the 
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ancienl  Hebrews.  The  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  more  exhaustive  treat- 
nicnl  than  it  bus  yet  rcccivctl,  (or  the  light  that  it  throws  uu  higher  critical 
questions,  but  I  will  here  attempt  Id  xive  only  a  few  suggesltons.  The  earliest 
dale  given  to  a  PhurnJciari  mscnption  ie  about  1000  B.  C.  [Baal  Lilinan 
text).  'I*hift  date  is  doubtful,  but  accc]>iing  it  and  the  fairly  well  established 
conclusion  that  the  old  Hebrew  alphabet  came  (rom  Eg>-pt  through  the 
PbcEnicians.  the  question  arises  whether  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
lbi$  script  before  the  reign  of  David  at  the  earliest. 

The  references  in  the  Biblical  narrative  to  writing  arc  suggestive,  even 
though  they  may  show  Che  influence  of  their  late  authorship.  "Samuel 
(t  Sam.  X.  25)  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  and  wrote  it  in  a 
book  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord."  "  David  (3  Sam.  xi.  (4,  15)  wrote  a 
letter  to  Joab  aiid  »ent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah."  Jexebel  wrote  letters 
(i  Kings  xxi.  8)  in  Ahab's  name.  Jchoram  read  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  jehu  (2  Kings  v.  5-7)  wrote  letters  to  Iht  rulers  of  Jcireel.  In 
all  these  caitcs  the  Hebrew  word  used  is  "  8ephcr,"  which  comes  from  a 
common  Semitic  root  meaning  to  scrape  or  scratch.  Perhaps  in  its  original 
meaning  it  may  favor  the  idea  of  a,  tablet  cut  with  some  instrument,  but  the 
term  ts  later  applied  to  rolls  upon  which  the  letters  were  written  with  a  pen. 
The  same  term  appears  in  the  famous  Kirjatli-Sepher.  or  "  Book- town,"  in 
which  Professor  Sayce  expects  to  find  the  famous  Canaanilish  Library.  If  the 
hypothesis  of  a  library  is  correct  it  was  pre  -  Israclitish,  since  there  are  no 
indications  that  it  was  a  repository  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  ihc  hghl  of  the 
recent  finds  It  would  therefore  refer  to  a  cuneiform  library.  Hence  with 
these  facts  before  us  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  "Scphcr"  could  not  refer 
to  an  inscribed  cuneiform  tablet,  and  there  are  positive  grounds  for  believing 
that  originally  such  was  its  use,  Other  references  to  writing  among  the 
Hebrews  might  be  cited,  as  for  example,  2  Chron.  ii.  1 1,  which  speaks  of  the 
correspondence  of  flintm  of  Tyre  with  Solomon,  but  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  examples.  One  reference,  however,  Judges  viii.  14,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  an  old  document,  is  significant.  It  tells  us  that  a  boy  of  Succoth, 
captured  by  chance,  is  able  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  seventy -seven 
princes  and  elders  of  the  city.  If  the  Hebrews  became  masters  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  as  appears  probable,  not  only  by  actual  conquest,  but  also  by  a 
process  of  extensive  assimilation  with  the  children  of  the  land,  one  ((ucslions 
whether  the  wide  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform,  betrayed  by  recent  finds, 
suddenly  vanished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  is  not  much 
more  reasonable  to  hold  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  non  -origiiial  and  imitative 
Hebrews,  and  thus  handed  down. 

There  is  no  rca.<ion  for  doubting  but  that  therv  was  some  historical  basis  tor 
the  many  alluistons  in  the  different  books  to  writing  at  an  early  date  in  Israel's 
hiator)-.  That  the  script  employed  was  the  Phrtnician  is  nowhere  postulated, 
and  hence  the  argument  agaimt  the  existence  of  a  knowledge  of   writing 
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based  on  the  ground  that  ibis  was  not  knoun  in  Israel  before  at  least  900  B.  C, 
(alls  completely.  If,  on  ttic  other  liand,  it  is  a  Cact,  as  a  certain  Ccnnaa 
scholar  claims  he  can  demoosirate,  thnt  the  cuneiform  continued  to  be  the 
commercial  writing  of  the  Semitic  world  long  alter  the  ckiIc,  there  is  no 
reason  for  not  supposing  thai  it  was  known  and  employed  by  the  Hebrews 
even  after  the  Phccnictan  appeared  on  the  field.  Tliere  are  indications  that 
possibly  this  explaina  not  a  few  hitherto  obscure  allusions.  One  will  suffice. 
To  Isaiah  (viii.  t)  the  command  comes  to  announce  to  his  countrymen  his 
message,  whirh  it&cH  suggests  to  the  student  several  familiar  Assyriaa 
roots,  by  writing  it  upon  a  tablet  with  the  ]*cn  of  a  man.  The  word  for  the' 
tablet,  which  the  prophet  is  to  lake,  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  Its  primary 
meaning  is  something  clean,  smooth,  therefore  a  polished  metal  or  stone  sur- 
face. He  is  not  to  write  with  a  pen  such  as  was  commonly  employed  in  writing 
the  Phtcnician  script  upon  papyrus,  but  he  is  to  use  a  "  licrct,"  chisel.  This 
word  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Ex.  xxxii.  4.  where  it  is  the  name  of  the  tool 
used  by  Aaron  in  fashioning  the  molten  calf.  ThiH  peculiar  expression  "pea 
of  a  man.,"  or,  more  literally,  "chisel  of  common  humanity-,"  evidently  does 
not  refer  to  some  particular  language  or  dialect,  as  it  is  sometimes  explained, 
but  to  tbc  kind  of  script.  Tbe  tablet  and  chisel  strongly  suggest  the  cuoei- 
form.  If  the  latter  was  also  the  earlier  and  thus  known  to  all,  and.  further, 
at  this  time  the  script  of  the  business  and  diplomatic  world,  the  force  of  this 
puczling  phra.se  Is  at  Inst  explained.  In  characters  intelligible  to  even  the 
common  people  would  then  plainly  refer  to  the  charactcn  of  the  Tell  ei 
Amarna  tablets.  The  above  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  on  inductive 
study  of  the  texts.  Whether  it  be  accepted  or  not  the  fact  remains  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  Hebrew  history-  the  art  of  writing  was  not  only  known 
but  commonly  employed. 

Unfortunately  the  probability  of  finding  some  of  these  bits  of  ancient 
literature  depends  nut  only  upon  whether  there  was  writing,  but  also  upon 
the  character  of  the  material  upon  which  it  was  inscribed.  It  must  ever  be 
a  source  of  regret  that  the  Hebrews  had  neither  the  plastic  clay  which 
exposure  to  the  sun  made  so  durable,  nor  the  soft  alabaster  of  the  Assyrians, 
upon  which  to  inscribe  their  records.  Papyrus  (species  of  which  grows  wild 
in  Palestine)  seems  to  have  been  the  material  in  common  use.  Contrarj-  to 
the  general  belief,  the  use  of  leather  for  this  purpose  appears  to  have  been  a 
late  discovery.  For  immortalising  their  thought  in  monumental  form,  the 
land  of  Canaan  contributed  only  marl,  cr^-stalline  limestone  and  basalt, 
materials  neither  dutabie  nor  easy  to  work.  Of  the  three  ihe  latter  is  the 
best,  but  is  not  found  in  Judah  at  all.  The  Siloam  inscription  is  cut  in  hard 
dolmitic  stone,  chascti  with  a  fine  tool  and  then  finished  carefully.  It  ii 
also  interesting  to  know  that  the  Tell  cl  Hesy  tablet  is  not  of  baked  clay,  but 
of  a  vcr)-  hard,  fine  slone  of  a  bkckisb- brown  color.  Therefore,  in  art  and 
for  monumental  purposes,  the    Hebrews  were   limited   largely  to  imported 


materials,  precious  stones,  ivory*,  bronte  nnd  gt>\A.  The  reference  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  2  to  the  use  of  stones  plastered  with  plaster  as  a  basis  lor  the  in- 
scri^lion  both  suggests  an  incised  cuneifonn  text,  and  indicates  that  the 
lack  was  deeply  felt.  Exodus  xxviii.  9-11  speaks  of  the  use  of  two  onyx 
Etonetk  (on  (he  cphod).  upun  which  the  names  of  the  tnbvA  arc  to  be  engraved 
with  the  cn^ravin);  of  a  signet.  The  term  signet  reminds  one  at  once  of  the 
cartouches  from  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  EuphralL-s.  It  i&  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  verb  used  in  each  case  is  the  commoD  Assyrian  word  (pHtiihu) 
meaning  to  dag.  to  engrave.  In  the  361U  vcnsc  of  the  same  chapter,  the  same 
kmd  of  engraving  is  referred  tu.  I'he  luaienal  in  this  case  is  a  plate  of  pure 
gold.  In  this  paucity  of  suitable  material  is  perhaps  to  be  found  the  cxpla- 
nation  of  what  is  practically  establishcti  as  a  fart,  namely,  that  the  Hebrews 
did  not.  tike  the  Kgypli;u)s.  put  inscriptions  upon  the  tombs  of  (heir  dead. 

[f  on  a  priori  grounds  the  outlook  is  discoumging,  yet  there  is  encourage- 
ment in  the  results  which  have  rewarded  the  very  limited  research  of  the  past. 
If  the  rude  Moabitcs  of  the  ninth  century  could  rear  such  a  monument  as  the 
itiscription  of  king  .Mcsha,  the  Hebrews,  who  were,  not  only  in  the  light  of 
their  own  records,  but  also  of  the  Assyrian  tnunumcats,  on  a  much  higher 
plane  of  riviliiation,  must  h;ivc  left  behind  some  lasting  literary  remains 
which  wc  &hnll  yet  see,  Of  this  the  beautifully  executed  Siloam  text  is  a  token. 
If,  further,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  the  cunetform  was  the  early 
script,  the  possibilities  are  infiniiely  multiplied,  since  this  rails  (nr  a  durable 
material.  As  one  thinks  of  the  many  tells  of  Palestine  and  of  what  they  may 
conuin,  the  question  involuntarily  arises,  "How  long  must  we  wail?" 


The  HiSTORicAi.  Christ  and  Modern  Christianity.    By  Rev.  Prop. 
A.  n.  Bruce,  D.D..  in  The  Thinker,  Januar>-  1893. 

Two  counicrcries  arc  audible  in  ihc  religious  world  at  the  present  Hme: 
one  is,  "back  \o  Christ ; "  the  other.  '•  Christ  as  we  find  him  in  our  immediate 
environment."  Of  the  latter  class,  those  who  would  make  "  Christianity  inde- 
pendent of  history."  thcic  ate  three  types :  the  philosophical,  ihc  ecclesias- 
tical, and  tlie  pielislic.  They  all  stand  iu  need  of  suppIenicntitiK  and 
rcctifiration  by  a  full,  wholesome  knnwicdge  of  the  historic  Jesus.  The  late 
Prof.  Green  of  Oxford  is  the  prominent  representative  of  the  philosophical 
type.  The  ideas  on  which  he  laid  stress  are  valuable;  (hey  are  truly,  if  not 
exclusively,  Christian ;  and  they  may  greatly  help  men  to  five  good  and  noble 
lives.  Bm  1  think  a  man  who  holds  these  views  would  be  a  far  bdlcr  Chris- 
tian if  he  did  not  treat  the  evangelic  histor>'  a^i  a  superfluous  scaffolding  after 
he  bad  by  its  means  built  up  his  system  of  philosophic  ideas.  The  ecclesi- 
astica]  type  adheres  to  the  church,  its  institulicms  and  means  of  grace,  as  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  sole  and  sufficient  channel  through  which  indi- 
vidual believers  attain  to  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  church  gives  us  a 
Christ  that  is  divine,  but  asserts  in  a  faint,  hesitating  way  that  he  w.19  also 
human.  But  a  merely  divine  Christ  cannot  do  much  for  us.  The  moral 
virtue,  as  well  as  the  truth,  lies  in  the  confession  thai  God  is  immanent  in  the 
well-known  and  wcll-beloved  man  jesus.  There  is  the  cvcr-prcsentdangcr. 
loo,  that  in  the  Christian  church  Rabbinism  may  re -invade  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  pietistic  type  lends  iow.^rd  intense,  exaggerated  subjectivity. 
The  Christ  which  such  a  one  craves  to  dwell  in  his  heart  and  reign  over  him, 
is  merely  a  projection  of  his  undisciplined  conscience,  which  shares  and  sanc- 
tions its  errors,  prejudices,  scruples,  and  fanaticisms,  instead  of  an  objective 
Oiiist  coming  in  from  without,  from  the  gospel  hislorj',  to  rectify,  enlighten, 
and  liberalize  the  consrience.  The  historic  Christ  cannot  be  superseded  by 
philosophy,  by  ihe  church,  or  by  Chnsiian  experience.  The  urgent  duty  of 
the  hour  is  rather  to  make  the  slor)*  of  Ihe  earthly  Jesus  our  religious  vatie 
mecum. 


w 


Prof.  Bruce  is  right,  Cbristiamly  a  neither  a  philosophic  nor  an  intuitive  rclii^^ion, 
but  a  religion  essentially  historic.  It  was  intTixluccd  and  csIaUiRlicd  at  a  definite 
historical  time  and  place,  by  a  iletinite,  historical  individual  —  lesiu  of  Na/areth. 
We  have  writings  which  purport  to  give  an  authetttic  account  of  his  person,  teaching 
and  work.  The  tint  qurMron,  lh«n.  Is  one  of  histor}-.  This  caiinnl  he  set  aside  or 
ignored.     Are  these  records  trustworthy  or  are  they  not  ?-    If  tbey  arc  not,  we  have 
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BO  Cttnstuniir.  or  hav«  »o  rifbt  to  hkwv  inch:  Mothtng  rtVMlM  t«l  •  ttwutW  tv 
li|;ioa.  If  they  are,  tbea  tlw  liiBtonc  Chmi  u  the  utiitnale  KXhnrity  in  <t-«ry  eMvitlwl 
cIcmcnL  of  CttmUaaitr.  lu  gain  an  titliniatv,  rcalucti  lino«>lcil||«  ol  hu  {viMm. 
leaching  and  work  becomn  tbe  nm  and  uiprenic  Attty  •)(  <vTryu«kc.  c*(>*<ta)ly  ol  lam 
who  wouhl  asuiBK  to  be  a  leader  ia  rcligiuut  thought  ur  iiiactm.  Hittury  lakn 
precedence  over  tpeculalioii,  and  over  reltgioua  katttUkoo,  aa  renar^l*  mattri*  wtilch 
have  licrn  divincty  rerealeil  in  history,  ll  ia  tbe  finn  canvlcluta  of  many  lliai  tbr 
greatest  light  and  ioipiration  (vr  indiridnal  and  tKKt&lc  rallgiuu*  tile  ift  Ui  Iw  timnd 
in  penoaal  contact  and  intimacy  with  Jons  Ctiml  and  blc  dlKlp}c^  u  ibcv  arr  Ml 
before  us  in  the  New  TctUiacnt  writings.  C  W.  V. 

The  Expediency  of  Christ's  Uepartvhe.    Ily  Rev.  GnoHuii  MATiimtoNt 

in    I'Mf    Thinker,   January  1*493. 

Luke  xxvi.  29  and  John  xvt.  ^~\  I  may  be  put  together,  not  u  twIriK 
historically  connected,  but  as  prciicnitnjf  two  Hides  of  a  IfrcAt  proh- 
lem,  its  difficulty  and  its  solution.  'I1ie  disciples  wanlnl  on  oulwanl 
guide,  a  visible  companion,  but  Chnst  tells  Ihcm  tital  Ills  dcpurluio  hi 
expedient  for  them.  He  is  not  here  insistinx  on  the  neresaity  of  liu  dmih,  <ir 
of  his  ascension.  It  is  not  the  tnanner  of  hia  dcparlurc,  hut  the  fact  (if  II. 
The  thesis  of  the  |>a5»a>;e  from  John  is  the  need  of  inviitihillly  to  j>cffcct  cufti- 
niunion  with  Christ.  There  are  three  at|>ccts  in  which  the  rctKn  of  llid  Uivltl* 
ble  ipjrii  will  aid  the  communion  of  bit  ditclplet.  We  tbould  have  said  that 
the  visible  Christ  would  best  convict  of  sin,  of  riK^ilcousntru  and  u\  |tjdf{iiiriit. 
Sot  so  Christ.  To  take  the  slalciiicnla  unc  by  one  :  He  kliall  rtmvn  I  tlic 
world  of  sin  ;  i.  e.,  that  sin  consists,  not  in  the  thinK  we  do,  Imi  in  the  tdrJil 
ve  believe  in.  As  lonR  as  n>;hi  and  wjxm^  arc  matters  of  ptMllivc  luw,  they 
are  bcld  to  lie  in  tbe  commission  of  positive  acts.  But  when  the  visible  tribunal 
b  withdrawn,  and  man  is  ihrowii  back  on  the  Instincu  of  his  spiHlual  life,  h* 
can  no  lonifer  label  acu  at  good  and  Ijod.  Whjt  la  ^oi^  to-day  nuy  Ijc  laid 
to-morrow.  It  bccomct  a  <|ticuioii  of  molivet,  Mil  of  outward  vliirfta.  ilui 
toMfesKy  of  all  visible  triboiuls  is  to  emphastie  tke  oolvard  art.  ||  was  so 
n  fhc  fcnr  of  Motet.  The  man  under  tbe  OldTcsCamcM  tfcodtffcl  not  so  nNtrli 
■<  riB  a»  of  SBft.  The  oatwaid  ttMd»i<  mmi  be  ranorc4»  ite  l««aJ  (rMMMl 
fdW.  Md  MB  foRcd  10  Ac  Med  mmiIihI  iriAla  UmM.  AM  iMt  cmM 
only  be  done  m  Cknm.  m  (Ibilii  11  Uvm  vWUe  pmmf. 

Tbe  i»*>H  adrwer  riMB  esBviace fW mrfd  of  ilntifiitiiiisi.  "Iiinmi  I 
go  10  ay  Facber  aad  ye  tec  nw  no  ■uarc"  The  relMwn  *4  CbrtM  W  Me  4)»- 
affcsfaadbaeadMiefn  mmut.  and  >>  cbiiff  terwlee  fend  beas 
Hderlitoncjrca.  Tbe  anly  real  Cot  Widcfttf  cmM  be  »■  *e 
«f  k»  peescKz;  and  in  ckw  Iceviaf  *cir  eenrioe  W  tftt  MM^plif  etf  **  1 

m^m.  fcf  it  m  ■otir  iiiijiHj  m  wmM  mitk,    Hm^ukmrH 
M.    Tbe  ffumm  mibtm^  m  riw  pmmm  ef  btlaiw  ■  *  « 
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The  adviser  shall  convince  the  world  of  "  judgment,  because  the  prince  of 
this  world  is  judged."  Man  is  driven  into  the  recesses  of  his  spiritual  life, 
and  sin  is  now  first  judged  in  its  citadel.  Before,  it  had  only  been  judged  in 
its  outworks.  The  judgment  bad  been  that  of  Immediate  penalty.  But  the 
true  judgment  of  conscience  is  only  seen  when  sin  does  not  involve  calamity. 
If,  when  place  and  power  seem  to  belong  to  wrong,  and  holiness  to  bring  no 
worldly  good,  there  comes  into  the  mind  of  one  a  sense  of  moral  pain,  a  judg- 
ment of  right,  then  the  judgment  of  God  is  proved  to  be  a  real  thing.  But 
these  advantages  bring  pain  and  sorrow.  Yes,  but  pain  is  a  revelation.  It 
reveals  life  in  theorganismwhich  suffers  it.  It  looks  forward  to  joy.  Onlyin 
the  sharp  pain  of  coming  face  to  face  with  his  inward  ideals,  could  man  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  life.      It  was  expedient  for  him  that  Christ  should  go  away. 


The  article  is  clear  and  striking.  The  idea  which  underlies  it  is  one  which  needs 
emphasis  in  our  Christian  thought.  It  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  charm  or  tmliamftn, 
acting  without  law  or  reason,  causeless  in  the  moral  world.  That  is  not  what  the  sym> 
bol  of  the  wind  as  applied  to  the  Spirit  means.  But  is  the  connection  which  is  made 
in  this  passage  correct?  We  think  that  the  expediency  of  Christ's  departure  has  refer- 
ence to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  his  work  after  he  has  come,  llie  connec- 
tion between  the  first  and  the  last  parts  of  the  passage  does  not  seem  to  be  so  close  as 
is  here  made.  I.  F.  W. 


Ylotes  an^  Opinions. 

On  tte  New  TesUment  Conception  of  "PoiMHion." — Professor  ShUrer,  of 
Univer.  o(  Kiel,  [im,  n  lew  words  lu  say  on  tliit>  interesting  but  [lerplexing 
tojiic  in  thf  Jahrhitch  Jiir  ProUslantische  Tkeologie,  aiid  [jrcscnts  an  argument 
to  show  ilmi  two  different  conceptions  of  the  phenomenon  nrc  found  in  the 
sources  of  our  synoptic  (gospels.  In  Mark  he  finds  by  an  analysis  of  the  different 
inintcles  of  healing  that  onJy  metitaJ  diseases,  such  as  madness  or  cpile|>sy, 
!<trc  considered  the  result  of  demoniac  "possession,"  and  that  a  distinction  is 
made  between  Uicse  and  other  forms  of  disease  miraculously  healed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  source  used  in  common  by  the  Arst  and  third 
evangelists  in  the  composition  of  their  gospels,  demoniac  possession  is  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  other  diseases  as  wcU  as  {jsychical.  En  Luke  xi.  14, 
and  its  two  parallels  in  Matthew,  there  is  dumbness  as  well  as  (lossession, 
while  the  affliction  of  the  woman  in  Luke  xiii.  10*17  is  regarded  as  due  to 
Satanic  influence.  That  this  divergent  view  belongs  not  to  the  two  evan- 
gelists individually,  but  to  their  common  earlier  source,  seems  to  be  shown 
by  their  adherence  in  passages  peculiar  lo  themselves  to  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Mark, 


The  Epistles  of  Ptul  Pariphrased.— The  Ilifif  School  of  Theology,  located 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  is  issuing  as  a  monthly  periodical  Studies  in  St.  Pauti 
EpislUs.  edited  by  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren.  D.D.  The  first  number  contains  a 
treatment  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  by  Prof.  Wilbur  F.  Steele. 
A  bncf  introduction  to  the  epistle  in  followed  by  a  free  paraphrase,  into 
which  an  analysis  is  woven  and  parenthetical  notes  are  interjected.  The 
parBphrase  is  very  bold,  made  striking  sometimes  by  the  use  of  niodcm  terms 
not  usually  included  in  the  reli^^ous  vocabulary,  sometimes  by  words  which 
have  some  linguistic  relationship  to  the  Greek  word  used  by  Paul.  The  aim 
of  this  little  publication  is  most  admirable.  A  translation  of  the  letters  of 
Paul  into  thoroughly  modem  English  unttammclcd  by  any  previous  version 
would  be  of  great  value.  The  task  is,  however,  a  difBcull  one.  Tlie  present 
attempt  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  encourage  other  similar  attempts;  it  will 
hardly  exclude  the  necessity  for  them.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  its 
Strength  and  its  weakness: 

"  But  we.  brethren,  hke,  as  ^schylus  has  it,  a  young  eaglet  torn  from  its 
mother,  orphaned,  bereaved  in  our  separation  from  you  for  the  space  of  an 
hour,  that  is  separation  in  face,  not  in  heart.— we  lo  the  utmost  exerted  our- 
selves your  (ace  to  see  with  great  yearning.  On  which  account  we  were 
moved  to  come  unto  you.  \,  that  is,  Paul,  both  on  one  occasion  and  twice,  but 


chopped  in  upon  us  Satan.' 


E.  D.  B. 
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Tbe  Parable  of  tbe  Unjiut  Steward.  (Luke  xvi,  i  -i  3).— Wm.  Boyd  Carp«ii- 
Icr,  llishop  of  Ripon,  expounds  this  pambic  in  the  January  Expositor.  The 
lesson  of  the  parable  is  a  caution  at^inst  that  shrewd  and  yet  unscrupulous 
spirit  which  seeks  sclf-intcrcst  at  the  cost  of  truth  and  principle.  The  difTicult 
words.  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  tbe  uuunmon  of  unrighteousness, 
that  when  ye  fail  (or  when  it  shall  fail),  they  may  receive  you  into  cverla&(> 
■ng  habitations,"  are  ironical.  Tlie  policy  which  the  faithlesii  steward  adopted 
did  answer.  lie  secured  the  open  doors  of  welcome  of  the  tenants  ;  but  such 
dextrous  policy  can  never  win  o|>cn  doors  in  the  everlasting  habitations.  Tbe 
experience  of  Judas  illustrates  this  parable,  and  ts  a  lesson  against  endeavor* 
ing  to  win  on  both  ^ides.  on  the  spiritual  and  on  the  temporal.  "Yc  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon." 

Judaism  and  Higher  Criticism.  Kabhi  Joseph  Strauss,  Ph,D.,  writes  on  the 
above  subject  in  the  Expository  Timri  for  January.  Criticism  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, he  tells  us,  is  nothing  newto  Judaism.  By  virtue  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality  it  is  strong  enough  to  suri-ive  ephemeral  attacks. 
Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  first  century  A.  D..  treats 
many  passages  of  the  Bible  altcgurically  or  parabolically.  In  tbe  Talmud 
(30Q  B.C.  —  600  A.  t).)  critical  views  concerning  the  authorship  of  certain  pas- 
sages and  books  of  Scripture  are  uttered  with  a  boldness  that  would  even 
astonish  modern  critics,  In  the  treaties  of  Bawbhaw  HalKraw  several  pages 
are  devoted  to  rhe  discussion  regarding  the  authorship  of  some  passages  and 
books  of  the  Bible.  One  rabbi  asserts  that  the  last  eight  verses  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  report  the  death  of  Moses,  cannot  have  been  written  by  Mosei 
himself  but  by  Joshua,  Another  doctor,  speaking  of  Job,  makes  the  daring 
assertion,  "Job  never  lived,  nor  was  he  created,"  but  the  book  is  a  ^>ar;ible, 
a  poem  invented  by  a  poetic  mind.  Of  Isaiah,  Proverbs.  Sung  of  Songs,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  written  by  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, which  actually  brings  these  books  down  to  the  time  uf  the  Maccabees. 

Ibn  Eirm  (1088-1167)  doubts  the  Mos.iic  authorship  of  Gen.  xii.  6  and 
xxxvi.  31-43  and  other  passages.  Maimoiiides  (1135-1204)  and  Spinoza 
(1632-  1677)  and  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-  17R6)  may  be  cjuoted  as  instances 
and  proofs  that  with  the  acceptance  of  the  resutts  of  honest  criticism  it  is  not 
only  possible  to  keep  within  the  fold  of  Judaism,  but  thatil  is  thcduty  of  a  Jew 
to  "  investigate  welt "  and  to  "  prove  all  things  and  to  hold  fast  what  is  good." 


The  Revijed  Version  in  Australia.— In  the  January  Expository  Times  is  an 
interesting  letter  from  Lhe  Bishop  of  Ballarat  regarding  the  use  of  the  revised 
version  in  hisown  diocese  in  Australia.  Tbe  Bitthop  recently  publicly  advised  the 
reading  of  the  lessons  in  the  church  service  from  the  Revised  Version.  The 
suggestion  w-is  approved  by  the  diocesan  assembly  and  followed  hy  fourteen 
or  more  of  the  sixty  parishes.  In  this  action  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat  stands 
alone  among  the  bishops  of  Australia.     His  next  neighbor,  the  Bishoji  of  Mel- 


bourne,  bas  f^ven  publicly  the  opposite  advice,  arming  that  the  original  text 
was  still  uncertain  ;  tliat  the  Hibte  Society  had  not  accepted,  nor  the  church  of 
EnglantI  forrnally  inclurscd  the  Revision.  The  bishop  writes :  "  Nearly  ten 
years  of  study  of  my  '  pnmllel  Bible '  has  forced  on  me  ihc  rnnviction  thai 
the  unreviscd  Authorited  Version  is  so  full  of  small  mistakes  and  so  discredit- 
ably wrong  in  some  importam  details  that  it  is  conirar)-  to  duty  to  cncoumge 
ilA  use  where  a  corrected  (albeit  not  perfect)  fortn  of  it  is  available,"  He 
asserts  that  rhythm  is  vahiclcss  when  purchased,  as  often  in  ihc  authorized 
version,  al  the  expense  of  fidelity,  hut  concedes  that  the  rcvistion  is  the  less 
idiomatic  in  some  passages,  remarking  that  in  afcw passages  itseems  forgotten 
tital.  after  all.  aorists  arc  made  for  man  iuid  not  -vkr  versa.  The  more  I  study 
both,  (he  less  do  snch  defects  as  cling  to  ihc  Kcviseil  Version  disturb  me,  and 
the  more  unbearable  do  the  blunders  of  the  Authorized  Version  become  ;  and 
the  cumulative  cBfcct  on  my  estimate  of  the  former  produced  by  its  multi- 
tudinous emendations  of  the  latteris  overwhelming."  The  writer  believes,  with 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  that  the  revised  version  will  displace  the  Authoriied 
version  by  degree*,  u  the  authorised  version  did  Ihc  "  Great  "  and  Genevan 
Bible.  T.  II.  R. 

The  Synoptic  Problem  is  discussed  at  some  length  hy  Hrofevior  Hilgcnfcld 
in  the  first  number  of  the  thirly-5ixth  volume  of  the  7.fit%chnft  fur  dU  tft's- 
stn$<kaftliche  Theohgit.  He  gives  a  critique  of  the  latest  presentation  of  the 
"two  sources"  theory,  that  of  WciisSckcr  In  the  last  edition  of  his  "Apostolic 
Age."  adding  also  a  shorter  discussion  of  the  position  of  Feine.  Feine's 
hypothesis  of  the  modilication  of  the  original  "l.ogia"  source  in  an  Kbionitic 
and  ascetic  direction  before  its  ittcorprtmtion  into  the  third  gospel  hns  been 
adopted  and  applied  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Luke, 
which  appeared  last  year  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Johannes  Weiss,  son 
of  ihe  well  known  Berlin  scholar. 

Other  investigations  of  Hilgcnfcld  in  the  same  periodical  during  ihc  past 
year  have  covered  some  of  the  gospel  chronology  (cf.Ttie  times  of  the  birih,  life 
and  passion  of  Jesus  according  to  Hippolytus  [xxxv.  3]:  the  time  of  the  life  of 
/esus  in  Hippolytus  fxxxvi.  [];  and  on  Sulpicius  Quirinius  [xxxvi.  2^:  while 
four  artiTlcs  [xxxv.  3,  4,  xxxvi,  2,3]  have  discussed  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Romans. 

A  valuable  article  in  the  line  of  text  history  and  criticism  is  by  Dr.  Stark. 
of  Berlin,  in  the  same  periodical  (xxxv,  4,  xxxvi.  1],  entitled  "  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Quoiationsin  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament."  It  deals  not  only  with 
quotations  found  in  the  gospels,  but  compares  them  in  full  with  the  different 
texts  of  the  LXX  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  relation  to  the  latter, 
lie  finds  that  in  the  different  MSS.  they  exhibit,  to  an  astonishing  extent,  the 
same  vari.int  readings  as  the  LXX,  and  among  the  texts  of  the  latter, 
especially  the  Alexandrinus.  Finally  he  suggests  Ihe  question  whether  these 
New  Testament  quotations  hnve  obtained  their  form  from  the  LXX,  or 
[      whether  perhaps  not  rather  xnce  versa.  L.  B.,  Jr. 


XSiovh  anb  TIClorFtcrs. 


Professor  Holtzmann  has  recently  undertaken  the  management  of  the 
valuable  literary  review  the  •'  Theohfriicher  Jahresbericht"  a  post  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Professor  R.  A.  Lipsius. 

Among  the  new  works  ulung  New  Testament  lines  promised  in  the  near 
future  is  a  New  'I'cstanicnL  tntrnduction  by  the  well-known  commentator 
Frfd^ric  Godet,  professor  in  NeucliAteL 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  work  of  the  stanch  defender  of 
conservative  views  with  the  latest  product  of  the  German  school  of  crilicisoi, 
i.  t..  Professor  Holtimann's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
appeared  in  its  third  edition  only  last  summer. 

The  eininenl  textual  scholar  Paul  de  Lagartlc,  who  died  somewhat  more 
than  a  year  ago,  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
GOttin>;en,  as  a  fund  to  advance  the  publication  of  scholarly  works  along  the 
lioe  which  Lagardc  himself  had  planned.  A  number  of  his  friends  artd 
admirers  are  now  proposing  the  estnblishment  of  an  additional  fund  as  a 
fitting  meniurial  or  the  great  scholar.  The  purpose  of  this  latter  fund,  which 
is  under  the  care  nf  Profestior  Dr.  G.  Hoffman,  of  University  of  Kiel,  is  the 
support  of  scholars  whose  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  those 
work«  for  whose  publication  Lagarde  himself  has  provided. 

On  the  gth  of  January  occurred  in  Zilnch  the  death  of  the  aged  New 
Testament  scholar  Volkmar.  ilI  the  close  of  his  eighty-fourth  year.  As  a 
young  man  he  laughl  for  seventeen  years  in  various  German  g>-mnasia,  but  in 
i8so.  compelled  fur  political  reasons  to  leave  Germany,  he  took  a  professorship 
at  Zilrich.  where  he  has  since  been.  While  some  of  his  publications  were  in 
the  province  of  church  history,  he  was  also  known  for  his  studies  in  the 
apocalyptic  and  apiocniphal  literature  and  the  s>-noptic  problem.  Only  in  the 
latter  direction,  however,  has  his  work  found  favor  among  more  recent  critics. 
In  general,  the  eccentric  it  ics  of  bis  scholarship  detracted  much  from  the  value 
and  acceptation  uf  his  results,  ffe  was  in  the  main  a  supporter  of  the 
Tubingen  school. 

It  is  announced  that  a  new  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
hands  of  Professor  Kflnig  in  Rostock  will  soon  be  published  by  Weber  in 
Honn.  It  will  form  one  of  the  "  Sammlun^  Tkeohgischtr  HiiHdbitcMer"  \o 
which  a  number  of  well-known  German  scholars  arc  contributing.  The 
forthcoming  inlrodurtion  is  intended  to  replace  the  old  and  still  useful  work 
by  DeWeite  -  Schrader,  as  well  as  Keil's,  and  will  containr  besides  (be  ordinaiy 
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topics,  a  treatment  of  the  apocryplia  and  pseudepJKrapha,  If  the  coming 
handbooks  in  this  scries  ctjuai  the  standard  set  by  MQIler's  Church  History, 
the  first  part  of  which  has  appeared,  and  with  the  expected  excellence  of  the 
Hifttory  of  Doh'aia,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hamack.  it  will  prove 
a  very  valuable  series. 

Of  the  many  literary  and  historical  problems  presented  by  the  recently 
discovered  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  of  which  a  notice  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Biblical  Wukld,  the  most  interesting  to  Iliblical  students 
is  ihcir  relation  to  our  New  Testament  gospels.  And  yet  this  relationship, 
as  it  would  seen)  from  the  varying  opinions  of  investigators,  is  not  so  clear  as 
to  be  unmistakable.  English  scholars  are  inclined  to  assume  that  references 
can  be  found  to  all  four  Gospels,  white  Robinson  finds  proof  of  the  writer's 
knowledge  of  still  another  besides  the  Lanonical.  Hamack*,  however,  doubts 
whether  a  distinct  use  of  any  one  of  the  four  can  be  surely  pointctl  out. 
Lods.  in  his  Paris  edition  of  the  fragments,  considers  the  use  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  undoubted,  of  Luke  as  uncenairt,  and  of  John  as  improbable. 
Professor  SchQtcr.  in  his  review  of  the  above,  f  concludes  thai  a  knowledge 
of  all  four  is  probable. 

Other  interesting  points  arc:  I.  The  placing  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
on  cither  the  1 3th  or  1  4ch  of  N'isan,  thus  agreeing  with  John  rather  than  the 
synoptical  tradition.  2.  The  reference  to  the  descent  into  Hades.  3.  The 
coincidence  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  the  lack  of  any  account 
of  subsec|uent  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  until  after  the  passover- week. 
(The  narrative  breaks  off  just  about  as  Che  first  appearance  of  Christ  to  the 
disciples  in  Galilee  is  apparently  to  he  related).  .|.  The  close  rnnncction  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  although,  which  depends 
upon  the  other,  remains  an  unanswered  question. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the  third  fragment  of 
the  find  —  the  portion  of  tlie  Book  of  Enoch  —  bus  been  tcxtually  revised  and 
published  by  Professor  Dillmann,  who  compares  it  carefully  with  his  long 
published  Aethiopic  vcniion.  L.  B.,  Jr. 

Dillmah's  Genesis  has  been  recently  published  in  a  sixth  edition,  and  bis 
Job  in  a  fourth  edition. 

A  COMFLF.TF.  survey  of  Palestinian  literature  of  l88i;>  and  I 8qo  is  con- 
tained in  a  late  number  of  DU  ZfitscAri/l  tUs  DeutcHen  Paldstina-Vereins. 
It  contains  discussions  of  580  books  and  articles  ipublished  in  F^urope  and 
America. 


*  Bruthttiicke  d.  EvangeUumt  umJ  d.  AfioJtafypte  d.  Pttnu.     Ttxte  rv.   UnteT' 
t  Thnltiitihe  Ltttraturteitung,  1893,  No.  a. 
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The  chair  of  Semitic  philology  at  Tubingen  has  been  racuit  since  the 
clcparture  of  Professor  Socin  to  Leipzig.  Dr.  Nestle,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  wotIc  in  Syriac,  has  been  filling  the  place,  and  is  to  do  so  (or  another 
term.     It  is  said  that  be  will  prubably  be  called  permanently  to  ihe  chair. 

A  Second  Latin  text  of  the  apocryphal  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  has  been  discovered.  The  text  was  found  in  Laon.  and  has  been 
brought  to  Uonn.  It  cttnic  originally  from  the  cloister  St.  Vincent.  Its  date 
is  the  thirteenth  century.  The  value  of  this  second  copy  is  great  in  settling 
the  questions  of  the  correct  text  of  this  letter. 

The  idea  of  summer  schools  is  being  put  into  practice  on  the  other  side 

of  thti  Atlantic.  The  school  at  Oxford  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  Per- 
haps not  so  familiar  arc  those  which  were  held  in  Germany  last  summer. 
The  protestants  held  one  at  Bonn,  desif^ed  especially  for  the  clergy.  Some 
of  the  Biblical  lectures  have  since  been  published.  The  Catholic  school  was 
held  at  Gladbach,  and  dealt  largely  with  the  sociological  questions  of  the  day. 

Thk  library  of  Professor  I.ipsius,  of  Jena.  lately  deceased,  contains 
probably  the  largest  collection  of  theological  journals  in  existence.  This  col- 
lection was  largely  made  through  his  editorship  of  the  Tfuoiogiseher  Jahrei- 
btrkht.     In  accord  with  bis  wish,  the  collection  will  be  sold  as  a  whole. 

The  Magasuu  of  Christian  Literature  has  been  united  with  The  Ihitther, 
The  union  seems  to  be  made  by  the  addition  to  the  English  magazine. 
The  Thinker,  of  twenty-four  pagc-s  of  matter,  containing  book  reviews,  cur* 
rent  literature,  etc. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research  was  held 
January  21.  Papers  were  presented  by  Professor  R.  F.  Wcidncr,  on  the 
prophetic  gift;  M.  S.  Terry,  inspired  Action;  and  G.  H.  Grlbert,  woman's 
place  in  the  churches  of  Paul.  The  pica  made  by  Professor  Terr>-  was 
for  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  fiction  in  the  Bible,  as  a 
vehicle  of  religious  teaching.  We  have  It  in  the  parables  of  Christ,  why  then 
may  we  not  have  entire  books  which  arc  (iciional  ?  Not  that  we  arc  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  thai  every  book  whose  difficulties  may  perplex  us  is  there- 
fore fiction,  but  if  scholarship  should  satisfactorily  show  a  fictional  element  in 
any  iKiok,  wc  need  not  be  widely  alarmed,  tt  may  be  that  neither  its 
canonicity  nor  its  religious  value  is  thereby  affected. 

Amid  all  the  different  phases  which  Bible  study  is  taking  on  in  these 
days,  none  is  like  to  be  of  irlder  interest  than  that  of  the  literary  aspect  of 
the  Bible.  Bible  literature  is  a  phrase  that  is  much  used  in  these  days,  but 
the  Bible  as  literature  has  hardly  yet  entered  the  popular  rnnrcption.  It  is, 
then,  a  matter  of  importance  that  one  of  the  courses  in  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  which  there  is  the  most  call,  is  a  coarse 
m  the  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  by  Professor  R.  G.  Moulion.    The  aim 


of  the  coarse  is  to  apply  Otenry  canons  to  the  Bible,  and  to  show  the  help  to 
■t$  andcrsunding  which  comes  from  such  an  applicanan.  The  syllabus 
published  with  it  is  a  little  mnnual.  with  abundant  iliustration  and  a  wider 
scope  of  topic  than  can  be  crowded  into  a  short  course  of  lectures,  tn 
connection  with  this  subject,  we  note  a  book  recently  published  by  Professor 
Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yak,  on  (he  Itible  and  English  Prose  Style.  This  nutter 
is  one  which  iv^s  received  tribute  in  the  fonn  of  brilli:mt  sentences  (roni  more 
than  one  master  of  English  style,  but  that  it  should  be  put  in  form  for 
popular,  systematic  study  is  a  hof>eful  sign.  We  have  failh  enough  in  the 
inherent  force  of  religious  truth  to  believe  that  if  the  Bible  is  once  compre- 
hended as  human  literature,  its  divine  element  will  not  remain  long  unnoticed 
or  unacknowledged. 

In  another  place  we  publish  an  estimate  of  Dr.  Hort  as  a  teacher.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  that  an  estimate  of  L)r.  Itaiir  in  the  same 
capacity,  by  Dr.  Scyeriin,  who  studied  under  him.  Now  that  the  Christian 
world  no  longer  stands  in  fear  of  Baur  as  an  enemy  of  the  faith,  that  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Ttibingin  school  of  New  Testament  criticism  are  a 
matter  of  history  and  no  longer  of  bitter  controversy,  it  is  well  to  sec  what 
were  the  characteristics  of  its  leader,  and  wherein  his  power  over  the  students 
Lay.     His  lectures  were  not  mere  extracts  from  his  books,  but  freshly  written, 

dving  constant  additions  of  niaterial  and  constant  changes  of  thought,  as 
he  gained  what  he  thought  to  be  new  light  on  points.  They  bore  the  fruit  of 
the  latest  and  ripest  learing,  and  )'et  were  titled  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
beginner.  His  thought  was  alwaj-s  clear,  keen,  vigorous.  He  did  not 
hcsilKte.  as  German  professors  do  not.  to  carry  the  controversy  of  the  world 
outside  into  his  classes.  The  great  thing  which  attracted  his  pupils  to  the 
study  of  fais  subjects,  was  the  incisive  way  in  which  he  was  able  to  suramariic 
and  charactcriiie  the  spirit  of  the  periods  of  histor>-  under  consideration.  He 
made  large  demands  on  the  diligence  of  his  pupils.  He  was  a  ready 
CuunciUur  and  true  friend  to  all  earnest  students,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to 
train  them  to  independence  of  thought.  His  one  purpose  lay  in  his  studies. 
He  did  not  trouble  himself  with  questions  which  might  lie  outside  them.  He 
cared  nothing  for  popularity,  and  never  aimed  to  make  a  sensation.  He  dis- 
dained to  form  a  school.  This  lay  outside  his  nature,  and  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him.  The  school  sprang  up  out  of  attachment  to  him  and  his 
views,  entirely  spontaneously.  His  personality  had  much  to  do  with  this,  his 
inclination,  nothing.  L.  £.  W. 
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DiswrUtioas  on  the  Apostolic  Agt.  Reprinted  from  Editions  o{  St.  Paul's 
Kpistlcs.  By  the  iatc  J.  B.  LiCHTFOOT.  D.l)..  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  Lord  Uisbop 
of  Durham.  London:  Macmiltan  &  Co.,  1892.  pp.  435, 
The  five  dissertations  reprinted  In  this  volume  possess  fui  independent 
value,  and  are  re  -  issued  in  this  form  in  the  hope  that  they  may  reach  a  larger 
number  of  general  readers.  The  topics  discussed  arc,  "The  Brethren  of  the 
Lord."  "Sl  Paul  and  the  Three,"  "  The  Christian  Ministry,"  "St.  Paul  and 
Seneca,"  and  "  The  Esiiene»."  The  only  additions  are  full  indexes  of  sub- 
jects and  f>ass.igc!i,  and  a  few  pages  of  supplementary  notes  to  the  essay  on 
"The  Christian  Ministry."  In  this  the  main  position  held  by  the  church  of 
England,  "  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  orders  of  min- 
isters in  Christ's  church,  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,"  is  reaffirmed,  and 
certain  misapprehensions  corrected.  The  dissertations  have  been  so  long 
before  the  public,  and  are  60  well-known,  as  to  need  no  extended  critical 
notice.  Many  whose  studies  do  nol  lead  them  to  a  use  of  Bishop  Lighifool's 
invaluable  commentaries  will,  Deverthclcss.  be  glad  to  possess  these  models 
of  careful  and  critical  scholarship  in  a  separate  form.  P.  A.  N, 


A  Short  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  A.  A.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  York;  MacMillan  &  Co.,  l8«j3. 
Pp.  XIII.  and  335.     (tl.75. 

The  aulhor  states  in  the  preface  that  this  volume  is  intended  "  to  assist 
those  who  are  entering  u|Kin  the  study  of  the  languaf^e  and  text  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel."  He  docs  nol  claim  to  present  much  that  is  new,  but  attempts  to 
brinK  together  into  a  small  compass  material  valuable  for  the  understanding 
of  this  book.  In  his  "  Protcf^omcna "  he  discusses  briefly  the  text  and  the 
u)dc!it  versions,  ancient  and  medlxval  interpreters,  and  modem  interpreters; 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  book,  its  linxuislic  character,  and  the  Septua- 
gint  version. 

Mr.  Bevan  disjjoses  of  a  lar>!fe  amount  of  material  in  this  introduction, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  careful  in  his  statements.  On  p.  16  he  finds  a  difficulty 
where  none  occurs;  Nchiicbadrczzer  made  his /!rst  trip  to  Palestine  before 
he  became  actual  king  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  the  years  of  l>an.  i.  i. 
agreeing  exactly  with  the  statements  of  Jer.  xxv.  i.  On  p.  18.  It  seems 
evident  to  his  mind  that  Belshaizar  is  represented  in  Daniel  as  supreme 
ruler,  "which  certainly  docs  not  af^rcc  with  the  ihcor)-  [it  is  no  theory,  but  a 
fact]  that  his  father  was  still  alive  and  at  the  head  of  the  state."  On  p.  40 
are  examples  of  statements  which  the  author  would  nol  have  made  if  be  bad 
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been  Buflficiently  acquainted  with  BabylDTiian.  In  speaking  of  the  existence 
of  Greek  words  in  Daniel,  he  says  :  "  In  order  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the 
theory  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  it  has  t>cen  maintained  that  the  names  of 
the  musical  m<itruments  .  .  .  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  by 
the  Babyloniiins  as  early  as  tlie  6th  century  B,  C.  Such  a  sup^wsition,  if  not 
absolutely  inijMjssible,  is  at  least  cxtrt-'niely  precarious,  and  wholly  unsup- 
ported by  Che  evidence  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions."  Does  the  author 
entirely  ignore  the  fact  thai  for  at  least  i,ooo  years  before  the  date  assigned 
to  Daniel  there  was  lively  commercial  inturcoursc  between  all  the  great 
nations  of  western  Asia,  nonhem  Africa  and  Europe  ?  Such  statements  as 
the  above  arc  injudicious  and  misleading,  and  arc,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  too 
frequent  in  the  pa^ea  of  the  book.  He  locates  the  composition  of  Daniel,  as 
does  the  school  which  he  follows,  in  the  Maccabsean  period.  Mis  arguments 
are  substantially  those  of  his  party.  His  linguistic  and  historical  notes 
reveal  Utile  that  is  new.  but  give  us  a  good  compilation  of  all  that  lends  lo 
subslaniiaie  his  position.  His  interpretation  of  the  book  accords  with  his 
views  of  its  date.  One  is  somewhat  surprised  constantly  to  find  the  author 
speaking  tx  cathfdra  on  points  which  are  extremely  doubtful.  Mr.  Bevan 
should  carefully  revise  and  tone  down  many  of  his  statements  before  another 
edition.  Some  special  work  in  the  line  of  Babylonian  literature  and  history 
would  add  vastly  to  the  usefulness  of  his  book.  As  it  is,  it  will  ser^e  a  );ood 
purpose,  but  must  be  used  with  caution.  It  is  supplied  with  valuable  indexes 
of  Scripture  texts  and  Aramaic  words.  Price. 


Anuw:  An  Esuy  in  Exegesis.     By  H.  G.  Mitchei.i..  Professor  in    Boston 
University.     HuMuii  :  N.  J.  Itartlett  &  Co.     Pp.  209. 

By  German,  as  well  as  English  commentators,  the  prophecy  of  Amos  has 
been  singularly  neglected.  The  Cambridge  Bible  series,  which  is  now  nearly 
complete  in  the  department  of  prophecy,  has  not  yet  given  us  a  volume  on 
this  important  book.  IVofessor  Mitchell  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  essay 
in  exegesis  is  intended  especially  for  use  in  srhools  of  thciilogy.  but  he  has  so 
carefully  limited  the  critical  notes  tlial  one  cannot  but  feci  that  he  has  fallen 
a  little  below  his  aim,  and  hit  rather  the  great  public  of  Bible  students  who  arc 
interested  in  all  things  scriptural,  hut  do  not  have  the  time  for  original  inves- 
tigation. The  Iwok  is  popular  throughout,  and  well  calculated  to  present  in 
attractive  form  the  general  results  of  srholarship  in  the  study  of  Amos.  Of 
the  deeper  questions  of  the  prophecy  —  textual,,  critical  and  theological  — 
some  are  ignored,  some  raised,  none  treated  exhaustively.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent day  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  this  t)*pe  of  book.  The  author's  plan 
in  accomplishing  his  task  is  one  which  is  commending  itself  more  and  more 
to  Bilile  students  as  the  only  true  and  scientific  method  of  studying  prophecy. 
He  first  introduces  us  to  the  surroundings  and  times  of  the  prophet,  then  ht 


endeavors  to  mnke  rlear  what  he  wished  to  teach,  and  Anally  to  study  him  in 
his  relations  to  olht-r  Old  Testament  aulhors. 

In  the  introductory  studies  the  reader  teams  to  know  the  simple,  nigged, 
fearless  prophet  of  Tckoa  in  his  home,  and  becomes  familiar  wiili  some  of 
the  social  and  religious  problems  that  weighed  upon  his  heart.  Tfae  analysis 
of  the  material  is  especially  felicitous.  In  the  body  of  the  book,  under  the 
head  of  "Tran&latiwn  and  Comments,"  il  may  well  l>e  questioned  whether 
the  author  has  not  made  two  ^rave  mtsiakes.  The  first  is  one  of  farm. 
Instead  of  putting  the  translation  and  accompanying  notes  on  the  same  page, 
be  compels  [he  reader  to  cunlinually  turn  from  the  one  to  (he  other.  Further, 
the  notes,  while  suggestive,  often  explain  what  is  clear  to  all.  except  per- 
haps the  most  primary  student.  Not  a  little  material,  in  itself  interesting, 
but  soiDcwliat  foreign  to  the  understanding  of  the  tCKt.  is  introduced,  with 
the  unfortunate  result  that  the  comments  alone  occupy  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  pages. 

The  spirit  nianirested  in  the  chapter  on  Amos  and  the  Hcxatcuch  is  fair 
and  open  to  the  lestiinony  of  facts.  Thai  the  Deuteronomisi  was  influenced 
by  Amos  rather  than  Amos  by  the  former  is  established.  Ills  thesis  that  it  is 
no  longer  admissible  (o  suppose  that  Amos  derived  his  material  from  tradi- 
tion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  proved.  From  this  he  infers  that  JE  was  in 
existence  and  known  to  the  prophet.  The  cuikclusion  is  drawn  from  an 
inductive  study  of  the  passages  throwing  light  U[)o[l  Che  prophet's  concep- 
tions  of  God.  tliat  he  had  attained  to  a  purely  monuiheistical  }K>siliun. 

'llic  relative  age  of  Joel,  Obediah  and  Amos  is  treated  at  some  length. 
The  author  frankly  professes  a  preference  for  the  early  dale  of  Joel,  but  he 
arrives  at  absolutely  no  conclusion  as  the  result  of  liis  study.  Unfortunately 
the  social  philosophy,  which  is  one  of  the  central  <|uestions  of  the  prophecy, 
and  which  is  most  interesting  in  the  light  of  to-day.  is  scarcely  noticed.  If 
I'rofessor  Mitchell  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  neither  docs  he  the  reader, 
for  no  one  can  read  the  book  without  receiving  suggestions,  and.  for  the 
studeni  taking  up  Amos  for  the  first  time,  il  is  a  most  valuable  aid. 

C.    F.    K. 

ChriltUo  Scriptures:  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  IJooks  of  the  New 
Testament.    I'art  MI,  of  Scripturfs  Hfbrruf  attd  C^njtuitt.  arranged  and 

t         edited  as  .^n  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.    By  E.  T.  Bartlett. 
D.D.,  and  Professor  J.  P.  Peters,  Ph.I>.     New  York;     G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1893.    Pp.  tit.  X  601.    t3.oa. 
Amid  changing    interpretations  of    Ihe  Bible,    said  Dr.  Joweit,  our  aim 
should  be,  not  lo  ndd  anolhcr,  bul  to  recover  the  original  one ;  that  is.  lo 
regain  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  first  struck  on  the  eats  and  flashed 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  heard  and  read  them.    Such  is  the  purpose  of 


Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia.  The  "young  readers."  for«llom  it  jjro- 
fcsscs  to  be  especially  prepared,  may  be  inlerprcled  to  mean,  doI  Iboee  young 
in  years,  but  those  young  in  historic  and  sj-stematic  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
a  class  from  which  ver>-  few  can  claim  exemption.  Three  grand  principles 
are  held  in  view  :  (i)  the  sacrcdncss  of  the  Book  ;  (2)  the  idea  that  everyone, 
in  his  first  introduction  to  tlic  Scriptures,  should  be  led  as  soon  as  possible  Co 
the  true  jioint  of  view  regarding  Ihem,  that  he  may  be  saved  from  the  need 
later  of  unlearning ;  (3)  tlie  Bible  must  be  read  historically  if  we  would  reach 
down  into  the  depths  nf  its  meaning. 

Ttie  volume  contains  the  whole  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
Jude,  2  Peter.  2  and  3  John  and  Revelation  iv.-xx.,  which  are  omitted 
because  too  difficult  or  loo  brief  for  the  treatment  herein  designed.  The 
books  arc  arranged  in  chronoSogical  order,  Mark  being  placed  first.  James  and 
I  Peter  are  made  to  precede  all  the  Pauline  epistles.  Revelation  is  put  at  68 
A.D..  and  all  the  other  Johannine  writings  at  tlie  end  of  the  century.  There 
is  a  discu&sion  of  each  group  of  writings,  and  an  introduction  preceding 
each  book.  These  are  concise,  scholarly,  clear  and  infunning.  Each  book 
is  carefully  analyzed,  the  headings  appearing  in  their  proper  places  through 
the  material.  TTic  text  is  treated  by  sections,  so  that  verse  and  chapiernum- 
hers  appear  only  at  the  rop  of  the  page.  Old  Testament  quotations  arc 
printed  in  italics,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  translation  is  based  upon  the  Revision  Version,  with  especial  use  and 
commendation  of  the  readings  of  the  American  Committee,  and,  except  in 
three  passages,  the  Greek  text  of  Westcotl  and  Hort  is  followed.  The  aim 
has  been  to  clear  up  all  difficulties  and  obscurities  by  simple  and  lucid  ren- 
derings into  Knglish.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  text,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  foot  -  notes,  or  apjiended  notes,  and  the  work  is  admirably  done.  One 
may  turn  to  a  score  of  obscure  passages,  by  way  of  testing,  and  find  the 
meaning  made  plain.  Of  course,  this  necessitated  a  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  between  the  various  readings  given  such  passages,  but  he  has  gen- 
erally taken  that  which  stands  approved  by  the  best  modem  scholars.  Some 
of  the  dif^ultics,  however,  are  not  removed,  t.  g..  Matt.  xvi.  iS;  Luke 
ix.  57 -6j.  And  others  are,  I  believe,  wrongly  construed,  t.  g.,  John  ii.  4t 
"Woman,  what  wilt  ihou  have  mc  to  do?";  Acts  xiii.  8,  "Hehad  suffered 
their  manners." 

Granting  that  it  is  desirable  to  break  up  and  surround  the  text  of  Script- 
urc  with  analyses  and  historical  information,  a  matter  concerning  which  there 
may  still  be  difference  of  opinion,  this  volume  presents  such  an  arrangement. 
worked  out  with  skill,  ability  and  wisdom.  It  will  serve  hira  well  who  wishes 
to  read  with  historical  intelligcnre  the  books  of  Che  New  Testament,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  prove  an  iospiriition  to  further  study.  C.  W.  V» 
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A.  Wri^jht,  in   Expository  Time&,jan. 
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John  I.  6-8.    By  Rev.  W.  G.  Allan,  in 

Expository  Times,  Jar.  tSqj. 
7»*  Sfiritatii  the  .Spirit •  Pifrn. /no.  i'm. 
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Tesiamenl.  By  J.  (J.  Dykea,  D.D.,  in 
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The  Hislorieal  Study  of  Christianity.  By 
Prof.  A.C.  Mc<;il(erl.  in  BibUotheca 
Sacra.  Jati.  1893. 

The  Historieai  Christ  end  Modem  Chris- 
tianiiy.  By  Ptof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  in 
The  Thinker,  Jan.  1893, 

The  Evofmtfon  0/  Kew  Testament  Criti- 
cism and  the  Conseifnent  Oullooh  for 
To-day.  By  I'rof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  in 
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In    Memoriam    Fmtvn    John    Anthony 

Hurt,  D.O..LL.D.     By  IV,f.  W.  Milli- 

.  Ran,  D.D.,  in  Kxpuailiiry  Times.  Jan. 

1893 :  by  Kcv.  J.  A-  Robinson,  M.A., 

in  The  Expositor.  Jan.  1893- 

The  Apocryphal  Arts  of  tht  Apatites  and 
iitolony.  Editorial  in  The  Thinker, 
Jan.  1893. 
Jamts'j  The  Testament  0/  Abraham.  By 
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The  Nm-  Arehirologitai  Discovery—  TV 
Gaipef  and  the  Apf>ra/ypu  of  Peter. 
Editorial  in  Expository  Times,  Jan. 
1893;  by  F.  P.  Badham  in  The  Alhen- 
Kum.  Dec.  17.1892;  by  J.  O.  F.  Murray, 
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/leseh'j  Amsertanonisehe  ParaltetUxfe  tu 
den  Evaneetien.  By  Prr-f.  J.  T.  Mar- 
shall, in  Critical  Review.  Jan.  1S93. 


In  our  study  of  the  spiritual  element  in  the  Bible  we  touch 
the  central  source  and  secret  of  its  amazing  power.  The  histor- 
ical backj^round  is  important  to  such  a  degree  that  its  study,  in 
the  light  of  recent  exploration  and  discover)*,  has  in  many 
instances  almost  revolutionized  our  conception  of  the  author  and 
his  book.  The  Gospels  are  no  longer  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
study  of  the  land  where  the  Saviour  wrought  and  taught,  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  mingled,  of  their  customs,  habits,  and 
peculiarities,  as  perpetuated  among  their  descendants  to-day,  has 
given  the  world  a  "fifth  gospel"  outside  of  the  Bible.  The 
prophets  have  stepped  out  from  an  obscure  part  as  living  men 
endowed  with  intense  and  lofty  personality.  They  arc  revealed 
not  only  as  inspired  reformers  whose  clarion  voices  summon  their 
people  to  repentance  and  faith,  but  as  unselfish  patriots,  as  judi- 
cious and  clear-sighted  statesmen,  whose  divine  mission  and 
native  sagacity  thrust  them  as  central  and  conspicuous  figures  into 
the  complicated  and  turbulent  politics  of  their  day-  Moreover 
the  spirit  of  a  living  criticism  has  breathed  upon  the  dry  bones 
of  their  prophecies,  and,  lo,  the  disjointed  and  scattered  frag- 
ments have  come  together,  bone  to  his  bone,  form  and  beauty 
have  clothed  them,  and  again  they  glow  and  pulsate  with  their 
pfistinc  life.  Even  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Aj»ocalypse,  that  most 
mysterious  and  perplexing  among  the  canonical  books,  whose 
writer  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  wholly  out  of  touch  with  his  own 
age,  and  to  be  projecting  his  visions  into  an  illimitable  future,  one 
thing  is  clear ;  whatever  significance  his  message  has  for  us.  or 
for  nations  yet  unborn,  his  oracles  took  shape  and  color  from  the 
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momentous  conflicts  and  perils  of  his  own  age,  and  were  addressed 
first  of  all  (and  perhaps  altogether  in  the  seer's  own  thought)  to 
the  men  with  whom  he  stood  face  to  face,  and  this  fact  gives  at 
least  a  Arm  starting  point  for  their  interpretation.  The  service 
thus  rendered  by  historical  criticism  in  revivifying  these  obscure 
writings  has  been  inestimable.  But  when  the  utmost  shall  have 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  criticism  will  only  have  con- 
structed a  6rmer  historical  background  for  the  spiritual  clement 
in  the  foreground. 


LiTERARV  criticism  has  a  function  in  Bible  study  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  historical  criticism.  Problems  of  authorship, 
date  and  purpose  must  be  considered.  Each  book  must  be 
interpreted  as  ^r  as  possible  from  the  |}oint  of  view  of  iLs  writer. 
Distinctive  types  of  style,  such  as  history-,  legislation,  poetr)*,  doc- 
trine are  to  be  noted,  the  exact  .sense  of  words  and  phrases  to 
be  ascertained,  and  grammatical  peculiarities  to  be  explained- 
This,  however,  is  only  a  preparation  for  a  higher  appreciation  of 
a  book  as  literature.  We  arc  charmed  by  the  idyllic  simplicity 
and  freshness  of  the  early  Hebrew  traditions,  by  the  kingly  dig- 
nity and  power  of  the  Davidic  psalms,  and  by  the  practical  phil- 
osophy and  good  sense  of  the  wisdom  literature.  Paul  grasps 
us  by  the  might  of  his  intellect,  and  we  are  swept  along  on  the 
resistless  current  of  his  reasonings.  We  endeavor  to  sound  the 
lucid  depths  of  the  Johannean  writings,  and  the  plummet  at  once 
Aoats  in  an  abyss.  From  a  purely  literar)'  point  of  view,  what 
writer  of  ancient  times  more  richly  rewards  a  close  and  sympa- 
thetic study  than  Isaiah?  He  vs  facUv priiueps  ^mon^  the  pro- 
phets, but  his  greatness  here  is  fully  paralleled  by  hi&  greatness 
in  the  world  of  literature.  However  long  one  may  be  tempted 
to  linger  in  admiration  over  the  beauty  of  his  style,  the  transpar- 
ency and  simplicity  of  his  thought,  the  strength  and  purity  of 
his  emotion,  the  uniform  majesty  of  his  language,  the  grandeur 
of  his  poetic  imagery,  the  amazing  sweep  of  his  prophetic  vision, 
and  the  variety  and  energy  of  his  eloquence,  these  arc  only  the 
decorations  of  the  outer  court  through  which  one  jiasses  into  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  spirit.     When  Isaiah  writes  he  is  not  bent 


on  making  an  immortal  contribution  to  the  world's  literature. 
He  is  as  unconscious  of  the  exquisite  felicities  of  his  style  and 
the  majestic  strength  of  his  diction,  as  the  water  bubbling  up 
from  a  mountain  spring  is  unconscious  of  its  sparkling  purity. 
As  it  flows  forth  because  it  cannot  do  otherwise,  so  the  prophet 
is  driven  by  an  inward  impulse  to  communicate  his  message — 
the  divine  word  that  surges  In  his  soul  with  a  power  as  irresisti- 
ble as  that  of  the  tides.  The  rhetorical  garment  in  which  the 
message  clothes  itself  occasions  him  the  smallest  possible  solic- 
itude. The  message  itself,  the  word  of  Jehovah,  the  eternal 
spiritual  truth  is  cvcryching.  What  is  thus  true  of  Isaiah  is  true 
in  corresponding  measure  of  every  other  inspired  writer.  In 
these  days  when  men  are  so  often  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  results 
of  historical  criticism,  and  when  sacred  litcmturc  is  studied' so 
largely  simply  as  literature,  the  temptation  to  rest  here  becomes 
very  strong,  as  though  these  things  were  ends  in  themselves 
rather  than  means  tn  a  higher  end.  He  who  misses  the  spiritual 
element  in  the  Bible  misses  its  heart  and  essence.  To  him  its 
living  personalities  become  only  interesting  figures  in  a  great  his- 
torical movement :  its  lofty  poetic  strains  only  as  "a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument."  Historical  and  literary  criticism  are  of  inestimable 
worth  when  tributary  to  a  fuller  and  more  sympathetic  appre- 
hension of  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  Bible.  Otherwise  they 
arc  as  the  chaff  to  the  wheat. 


SiNGUl-ARLV  enough,  historical  and  literary  criticism  which 
should  have  been  conspicuous  helps  for  strengthening  of  faith  in 
the  Bible,  have  become  among  the  most  potent  means  for  disturb- 
ing it.  In  the  hands  of  those  who  are  inimical  to  revealed  truth, 
and  desirous  of  eliminating  from  the  Bible  every  supernatural  ele- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  destroying  its  claims  to  a  divine  origin, 
these  critical  instruments  have  been  employed  with  alarming 
efficacy  In  disintegrating  certain  prevailing  orthodox  conceptions 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  success  has  not  been  so  signal  as  a  hostile 
criticism  has  been  forward  in  proclaiming.  Illogical  and  con- 
fused ideas  have  been  forced  to  the  wall,  indeed.     A  firiari dictSL 


as  to  the  divine  method  employed  in  producing  an  inspired  Itter- 
atiire,  like  similar  dicta  in  rcs]x;ct  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
have  been  abandoned  as  untenable  in  view  of  the  incontrover- 
tible facts  hurled  at  them  by  the  critics.  Again  and  again  the 
church  has  been  forced  to  modify  her  trailitional  formulas, 
until  to-day  there  seems  scarcely  any  solid  f^round  left  to  stand  on. 
Many  are  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God,  as  thoufi;h  it  were  on  the 
point  of  falling  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  That 
this  result  will  not  follow  is  quite  certain.  The  more  thoroughly 
the  old  theories  arc  shaken,  the  more  clearly  does  the  facf  of  in- 
spiration impress  itself  on  every  candid  investigator.  Even  a 
poem  like  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  only  the  most  perverse 
and  despotic  traditionalism  can  twist  into  an  allegory  represent- 
ing Christ  and  the  Church,  instead  of  a  simple  oriental  love-song, 
exhibits  to  the  fair-minded  reader  a  theme  and  an  occasion 
abundantly  worthy  of  being  illuminated  by  inspiration.  Theo- 
ries, interpretations,  creeds  and  formulas,  so  venerable  and 
decrepit  as  almost  to  be  themselves  regarded  as  inspired,  are  fast 
crumbling  into  dust.  They  arc  only  human  scaffoldings  that  the 
storm  will  sweep  away.  Uy  and  by  men  will  rejoice  when  they 
see  the  temple  of  truth  stand  out  against  the  horizon  in  fairer 
outlines.  They  lament  now  only  because  they  mistake  the  scaf- 
foldings for  the  temple  itself.  So  it  will  come  to  pass  that  these 
agencies  of  historical  and  literary  criticism,  now  regarded  with 
sore  misgivings,  will  turn  out  after  all  to  be  God's  harbingers  of 
a  brighter  dawn,  of  a  larger  and  truer  conception  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  His  revelation.  The  revelation  itself  will  be  more 
clearly  apprehended,  because  the  literature  which  embodies  it  is 
better  understood.  Through  doubts,  fears,  and  crises,  God  leads 
His  people  into  a  larger  faith. 


This  revelation,  which  is  identical  with  the  spiritual  element 
in  the  Bible,  converges  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  again 
radiates  into  the  world  of  error  and  sin.  Ho  is  the  true  Light 
which  shincth  in  the  darkness,  and  "which  lighteth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world."  No  study  of  the  Bible  is  worth  the 
name  unless  it  promotes  a  better  knowledge  of  htm,  and  leads 


the  heart  and  will  into  loving  submission  to  him.  Time  and  again 
a  hostile  criticism  has  audaciously  announced  that  it  has  resolved 
the  Light  of  the  World  into  the  light  of  common  day.  But  the 
light  only  shines  with  greater  and  .steadier  radiance  as  the  cen- 
turies roll  away.  The  historic  Christ  remains  the  central  figure 
in  the  world's  history.  However  men  may  hate  him  or  oppose 
him.  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  in  him  the 
possible  solution  of  their  desperate  problems.  Men  who  are 
groping  their  way  out  of  the  darkness,  whose  lives  have  been 
embittered  by  the  inequalities  of  life,  who  have  conceived  of  the 
Church  as  leagued  with  their  oppressors,  and  of  her  ministers  as 
hirelings  of  the  rich,  are  looking  behind  ministers  and  churches 
to  the  Master  himself,  and  announcing  that  they  discover  in  him 
the  great  friend  of  humanity,  whose  teachings  when  rescued  from 
the  accretions  of  a  speculative  theolog}'  and  given  a  chance  to 
operate  in  society,  will  introduce  the  long-look ed-for  day  of 
social  deliverance  and  human  rights. 

Christianity  itself  seems  to  be  in  a  transition  stage  toward  a 
more  spiritual  and  living  apprehension  of  the  teachings  of  its 
Founder.  There  was  a  time  when  orthodox  religion  consisted 
chiefly  in  externa!  conformity  to  a  ritualistic  worship.  Then 
came  a  period  of  intellectual  development,  when  doctrine  was 
predominantly  emphasized,  and  when  salvation  was  primarily  con- 
ditioned by  dogmatic  orthodoxy.  This  was  the  period  of  endless 
muttipHcatton  of  .'^ccts  and  creccj.s.  There  is  a.  third  and  final 
stage,  that  in  which  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  These  stages  may  be 
characterized  by  the  words,  doing,  believing,  being.  They  do  not 
supersede  each  other.  Each  higher  takes  up  into  itself  the  lower. 
The  life  and  freedom  of  the  spirit  result  in  right  living  and  cor- 
rect thinking.  We  see,  then,  how  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  Bible 
study  is  the  spiritual  element  in  the  hook  ;  how  this  spiritual  cle- 
ment converges  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  how  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  consists  in  a  personal  participation  in  the  divine 
life  revealed  and  communicated  by  Christ,  culminates  in  a  wor- 
ship wherein  "the  true  worshipers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 
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THE  SOCIAL   PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE    ROYAL 
PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


By  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D. 
The  Univeniity  of  Chicago. 


Social  science  came  into  existence  as  soon  as  problems  arose 
in  society,  and  thoughtful  men  began  to  suggest  plans  for  their 
solution.  The  name  alone  is  the  contribution  of  modern  thought. 
As  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  state  unfolded,  it  revealed  evils 
which,  at  certain  periods,  were  most  threatening.  Fortunately, 
within  that  commonwealth,  there  were  great  national  teachers, 
untrammeled  by  fear  of  authority  or  public  opinion,  who  studied 
deeply  these  questions,  and  then  essayed  to  answer  them.  The 
questions  present  a  remarkable  analogy  to  those  which  are 
agitating  society  to-day.  The  position  and  the  conclusions  of 
those  inspired  thinkers,  the  prophets,  in  addition  to  the  new 
interest  which  they  possess,  simply  from  a  historical  standpoint, 
are  of  vital  importance  in  the  development  of  a  practical  social 
philosophy  for  the  needs  of  the  present.  Even  if  it  be  denied 
that  they  enjoyed  an  especial  degree  of  spiritual  enlightenment, 
yet  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
be  our  teachers.  As  one  studies  their  work  it  becomes  patent 
that  they  were  instructors  of  the  nation  and  not  of  individuals. 
On  the  social  organization,  as  a  whole,  their  attention  was  ever 
fixed.  Society  was  not  as  complicated  as  at  present  and  there- 
fore they  could  study  it  with  greater  ease  and  certainty.  More 
significant  still,  Is  the  fact  that  they  were  elevated,  by  virtue  of 
their  calling,  above  party  strife  and  prejudices,  and  were  act- 
uated solely  by  the  earnest  desire  for  the  attainment  of  absolute 
truth — the  will  of  Jehovah. 

In  an  earlier  article'  the  socialistic  ideas  of  the  prophet  Amos 
were  considered.     Later  study  along  the  same  lines  has  made 
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it  evident  that  the  sermons  of  the  ro\'ai  prophet    Isaiah 
tain  no  small  measure  of  the  same  socialistic  clement. 

Of  the  social  de\*eIopracnt  of  Judah  during  the  years  immedi- 
alcly  following  the  disruption.  little  is  known,  probably  because 
there  was  little  to  be  known.  The  tendencies  manifested  in 
Solomon's  policy,  which  threatened  to  revolutionize  the  internal 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  turn  it  into  an  oricntAl  despotism, 
were  checked  abruptly  and  effectually  by  the  supreme  act  ol  sep* 
aration.  This  left  Judah  a  little  principality  of  a  few  thousand 
square  miles,  crippled  in  resources,  and  forced  for  a  few  decades 
to  wage  a  doubtful  war  of  defence  against  its  far  stronger  north- 
ern rival.  Even  when  its  political  independence  was  assured,  it 
had  little  to  hope  for  beyond  mere  existence  as  a  petty  state, 
overshadowed  by  Northern  Israel,  and  protected  from  foreign 
conquest  by  its  insignificance  and  seclusion.  A  loose  over -lord- 
ship maintained  with  great  difficulty  over  the  wild  Kdoniiles, 
brought  to  the  judeans  little  wealth  or  intlucncc  from  without. 
Within,  only  the  products  absolutely  neccssar\'  for  a  sim})lc 
existence  could  be  expected  from  their  narrow  valleys  and  bare 
limestone  hills,  capable  at  best  of  supjxjrting  only  a  sparse  pop- 
ulation. Once  when  under  Amaziah  they  did  aspire  to  conquest 
a  crushing  defeat  left  them  the  "fallen  hut,"  referred  to  by 
Amos.  In  the  tight  of  these  facts  we  can,  with  practical 
certainty,  picture  their  social  life  as  being  of  the  simplest.  Tlicy 
were  a  nation  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds  with  a  royal  shep- 
herd at  their  head.  While,  as  wc  know,  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation  was  not  all  that  it  might  be,  yet  the  cunditiuns  were  con- 
ducive to  a  liberal  measure  of  justice  and  social  equality.  Thit 
view  of  the  past  is  reflected  in  the  retrospccttvc  gianccst  of  later 
prophets.  With  Amos  and  Micah  the  ideal  future  is  thia  pant 
restored, 

Hut  with  the  reign  of  Uzxiah  came  a  marked  change.  While 
Jeroboam  II  was  pushing  his  conquests  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  era  of  prosperity  in  Northern  Israel,  in  only  a  loser  degree, 
Judah  was  advancing  to  wealth  and  )>owcr.  Already  Amuziah 
had  captured  Sela  which  commanded  the  trade  will)  South 
Arabia.     Uzziah  extended  the  boundaries  and  became  muter  of 
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the  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.  which  was  the  key  to  the  trade 
with  India.  The  old  foes,  the  Philistines,  were  subdued,  and  the 
Ammonites  and  Arab  tribes  awed.  Not  only  without,  but 
within  was  Judah's  might  established.  The  glowing  picture  in 
Chronicles  is  substantiated  by  the  allusions  in  contemporary  and 
later  prophets  (Cf.  i.  i  :  Hos.  viiL  14;  Isa.  ii.  7;  Mic.  i.  13;  v.  lo;]. 
Fortresses  and  strong  cities  were  established,  and  a  standing^ 
army  was  organized  and  efjuippeJ,  Conijuesl  and  commerce 
brought  in  unwonted  wealth.  .'Xs  in  Northern  Israel,  these 
proved  but  heralds  of  a  rapid  and  sweeping  transformation  in 
the  social  organization.  Suddenly  acquired  riches  are  danger- 
ous for  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  Doubly  so  for  an  oriental 
community  still  in  the  agricultural  stage.  A  taste  of  wealth  and 
power  engenders  a  thirst  for  more.  In  the  Hush  of  the  new 
experience  and  in  the  excitement  of  acquiring,  the  people  forgot 
to  distingiiish  between  fair  means  and  false.  The  profits  of  com- 
merce and  conquest  accrued  chtcHy  to  those  who  already  had 
vested  interests  or  influence,  while  the  poor  only  grew  poorer,  ac- 
tually, and  by  contrast.  His  hcreititary  holdings  were  swallowed 
up  (Mic.  ii.  2,  9  :  Isa.  v.  8)  by  the  large  estates  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors, and  thus  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  were  swelled.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  these  forces  were  at  work.  The  ques- 
tion was,  should  they  go  on  unchecked  until,  as  in  Northern 
Israel,  the  social  structure  was  rotten  to  the  very  core,  ready  to 
crumble  at  the  least  shock  from  without?  Doubtless  this  awful 
example  lent  force  to  the  words  of  the  two  prophets,  so  different 
in  character  but  one  in  purpose,  who,  about  the  year  735  B.  C, 
came  forward  as  heralds  of  divine  truth,  to  graiiple  with  Ehc 
national  problem.  One  was  the  countryman  Micali,  the  other 
Isaiah,  reared  at  the  capital,  Familiar  with  all  the  great  questions 
of  state,  acquainted  with  and  probably  himself  a  member  of  the 
ruling  classes.  Through  their  eyes  it  is  thus  possible  to  view 
the  same  problem  from  two  standpoints  entirely  different. 

Isaiah  was  the  great  statesman  and  theologian  of  Judah. 
The  major  portion  of  his  prophecies  treat  of  |K>litical  and  relig- 
ious questions,  but  at  two  periods  in  his  life,  when  the  social 
problems,  perhaps,    more   imperatively   demanded   attention,    he 
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became  preeminently  a  social  teacher.  The  sermons  of  the  first 
period  are  contained  in  chaps,  ii-v.  The  pictures  of  wealth 
and  pros|ierity  and  commerce  bes|)eak  the  latter  days  of 
Jotham's  rule,  while,  on  the  uther  hand,  it  i$  difficult  to  find  in 
iii.  2,  anything  except  a  reference  to  the  eflcniinate  rule  of  the 
youthful  Ahaz.  Without  citing  other  indications,  wc  can  with 
assurance  group  these  prophecies  about  the  year  735,  when  the 
death  of  Jotham  brought  Ahaz  from  the  harem  to  the  throne. 

Already  the  mutterings  of  the  Syro- Ephraimitish  invasion 
were  audible.  Assyria  was  also  moving  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Just  as  to  -  day  when  a  dread  pestilence  threatens,  an  unusual  activ- 
ity is  awakened  and  sanitary  evils  formerly  overlooked  arc  cor- 
rected, so  the  prophets  were  incited  by  impending  danger  to 
endeavor  to  purge  the  state  of  its  social  evils.  Crises  gave  birth  to 
almost  all  the  oral  prophecies  which  we  po.<;sess.  Preeminently  is 
this  true  of  the  great  sermons  of  Isaiah.  At  the  present  occasion 
he  first  (chap,  ii.)  comes  before  the  people  with  a  general  charge. 
It  is  nothing  that  they  are  eager  to  hear.  Like  his  teacher, 
Amos,  he  first  gains  their  attention.  This  is  accomplished  by 
directing  their  gaze  upon  a  glowing  picture  of  the  future.  Even 
while  they  are  entranced  with  the  glimpse  of  those  coming  days, 
when  their  beloved  Jerusalem  shall  be  the  center  of  the  world- 
rule,  and  love  and  justice  shall  be  the  regulating  principles  bind- 
ing together  humanity,  he  brings  out.  by  a  most  striking  contrast, 
all  the  heinousness  of  the  present  internal  condition  of  the  state, 
"What  folly  it  is  to  talk  of  uthcr  nations  coming  to  Jerusalem  to 
learn,  when  you  are  slavishly  aping  their  customs  and  suing  for 
alliances ;  of  simplicity,  while  you  are  heaping  up  gold  and  silver 
in  your  treasuries ;  of  pcacc^  while  you  are  multiplying 
chariots :  of  the  rule  of  Jehovah,  while  you  are  paying  homage 
to  the  thousands  of  idols  that  fill  the  land  ? "  Thus  with  the  keen 
sword  of  contrast  he  hews  away  with  one  bl<)w  all  their  false 
confidence,  and  lays  bare  the  infamy  of  the  body  jjolitic. 

Later  perhaps,  when  his  thinking  had  deepened  and  cr^-stal- 
lized,  he  appears  with  another  general  charge,  which  is  recorded 
in  chapter  v.  Again  with  consummate  skill  he  wins  his  audi- 
ence, so  adverse  to  hearing  their  own  doom  pronounced.     He 
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asks  permission  to  sing  a  song,  a  song  of  a  vineyard.  Simply, 
beautifully,  he  recounts  how  a  fair  site  was  selected,  the  ground 
prepared  and  no  |>ains  spared  to  make  this  vineyard  of  which  he 
sings  perfect  in  every  detail.  Uut  alas,  its  fruit  I  It  bears  only 
wild  grapes.  "Is  it  not  just,  O  Judcans,  to  utterly  destroy  this 
vineyard  ?"  While  their  heads  are  still  nodding  in  assent,  like  a 
flash  comes  the  apjiHcaticin.  "Israel  is  this  vineyard,  carefullv 
planted  by  Jehovah.  Judah  is  His  favorite  vine.  What  is  its 
fruit 't  Justice  and  right  doing  ?  No,  only  oppression  and  the 
cry  of  the  wronged."  Evidently  the  social  organization  is  sadljpi 
awry.  But  Isaiah  docs  not  rest  with  general  denunciations.  He 
is  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  social  disorders,  and  having 
found  it.  he  does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  responsibility  just 
where  it  belongs,  noble  though  he  was.  "Alas,  for  the  nation 
(iii.  12-13).  No  wonder  that  it  bears  evil  fruit.  Its  rulers, 
what  ar^  they  ?  Little  better  than  petulant  children  or  weak 
women.  O,  my  people,  they  which  lead  you  cause  you  to  err; 
and  if  you  Xxy  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  they  destroy  the  very 
ground  from  under  you.  Verily,  upon  the  elders  and  princes 
shall  the  divine  judgment  fall,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
merit  it  (vss.  14.  15).  For  it  is  ye  that  have  eaten  up  the  vine- 
yard; the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses;  what  mean  ye  that 
ye  crush  my  people,  and  grind  the  face  of  the  poor?"  Strong 
terms  the  prophet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  indignant  God.  but 
undoubtedly  well  merited ;  for  in  the  next  chapter  he  proceeds 
to  specify  those  social  evils  which  he  deems  most  deadlv : 
"Woe  unto  those  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to 
field,  till  there  be  no  room,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  land"  (v.  8).  Here  is  the  first  record  in  the 
world's  history  of  a  blow  struck  squarely  at  land -monopoly. 
So  vivid  is  the  [licture  that  one  cnn  almost  see  the  rich  nobles 
gradually  driving  out  their  weaker  neighbors  from  their  little 
ancestral  possessions,  and  thus  adding  acre  after  acre  to  their 
own  lands,  until  they  dwell  solitarily  in  the  midst  of  their  vast 
estates.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  prophet  does  not  here 
denounce  the  means  employed,  but  the  result.  To  the  prophet's 
mind  land -monopoly  in  itself  was  a  heinous  crime.     In  little 
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Judah  where  the  supply  o(  productive  land  was  limited,  the  evil 
appeared  in  clearer  outline.  The  principle,  which  this  one 
typical  example  so  clearly  establishes,  was  a  broad  and  vital  one. 
Excessive  wealth*  is  an  injustice.  The  interpretation  of  the  term 
"excessive"  must  necessarily  vary  in  different  lands  and  times. 
In  poverty-stricken  Judah  it  was  applied  to  what  we  would  call 
petty  estates.  But  the  principle  remains,  even  though  the  evil 
of  its  infringement  may  not,  in  a  larger  state  and  under  mure 
complicated  relations,  be  so  obvious.  One  of  the  fundamental 
assumptions,  common  to  all  socialistic  schools  alike,  thus  Bnds 
clear  expression  in  the  teachings  of  this  old  Hebrew  prophet. 
As  Isaiah  thinks  of  those  thus  made  outcast  and  homeless,  while 
the  princely  proprietors  roll  in  luxury,  his  blood  boils.  "Woe  to 
you.  As  surely  as  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  these  palaces 
shall  be  without  inhabitants  and  these  fields  unproductive.  An 
angry  God  will  take  justice  into  His  own  hands." 

Again  the  woe  is  pronounced  upon  another  social  evil 
(vss.  II,  12).  This  time  it  falls  upon  those  who  make  drinking 
and  feasting  the  chief  end  of  their  life.  The  effect  upon  thcni- 
.selves  of  all  this  revelry  and  music  is  to  banish  from  their  minds 
all  thought  of  a  God  active  in  the  world.  But  this  unfortunately 
is  not  all.  The  whole  people  suffer.  Captivity,  famine  and  want 
arc  the  inevitable  consctjucnccs  (v.  13}.  With  his  keen  discern- 
ment, Isaiah  has  grasped  a  great  economic  principle.  He  does 
not  overlook  the  terrible  immediate  evils  of  intemperance,  but 
being  a  social  teacher  he  does  not  stop  here,  but  also  studies  its 
effect  upon  society  as  a  whole.  He  finds  that  it  imposes  a 
burden  upon  the  stale  which  will  ultimately  prove  its  ruin. 
Energy  thus  wasted  is  a  loss  which  falls  upon  society  as  a  whole 
— a  simple  truth  in  economics  too  often  overlooked  by  sage 
statesmen. 

The  second  woe  against  those  "  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and 
men  of  strength  to  mingle  .strong  drink,"  (vss.  22,  23)  shows  that 
it  was  the  rulers,  the  judges  whom  Isaiah  had  in  mind,  for  he 
adds,  "they  are  the  ones  who  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward." 
Unjust  monopoly,  intemperance  and  official  corruption  are  the 
virtues  of  these  classes  who  stand  as  examples  for  the  nation. 
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Like  stubble  or  dry  grass  before  a  blazing  fire  shall  tliey  be 
utterly  consumed,  blossoms,  roots  and  all,  because  they  have 
thus  rejected  and  spumed  those  everlasting  laws,  in  accordance 
with  which  Jehovah  rules  the  universe  (v.  24). 

But  the  prophet  does  not  stop  with  a  study  of  externals. 
He  investigates  motives  and  finds  within  the  hearts  of  thC; 
nation's  leaders  elements  which  account  for  the  unnatural  crop 
of  "wild  gfrapes."  The  first  element  is  a  defiant,  skeptical 
spirit,  which  leads  them  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  evil  doing, 
and  then  impiously  call  upon  Jehovah  to  punish  if  He  can.  It 
is  a  feeling  of  blind  security  as  unfounded  as  it  is  blasphemous 
(v.  ig).  The  second  is  a  total  disregard  for  the  truth.  Those 
leaders  who  should  stand  for  verity  make  white  black  and  black 
white  witli  supreme  indifference  (v.  20). 

The  third  is  a  calm  self-sufficiency,  which  is  an  end  unto 
itself.  "They  arc  wise  in  their  own  eyes  and  prudent  in  their 
own  sight"  (v.  21). 

With  tlic  corrupt  nobles,  the  responsibility  for  the  existing 
social  evils,  was  shared  by  others.  It  may  have  been  precipi- 
tated by  some  incident  in  his  preaching,  but  Isaiah's  attack  upon 
the  proudf  vain  women  of  the  capital  was  the  result  of  mature 
deliberation.  Again  in  later  years  (xxxii.  g)  he  reproaches 
the  women  for  their  spirit  of  utter  carelessness.  Here  he  sud- 
denly turns  from  general  charges  to  a  particular  class  (iii.  l6-iv. 
1).  "Upon  you,  O  haughty,  voluptuous  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
rests  a  great  burden  of  guilt.  Not  the  passion  for  gratih'ing  the 
appetite,  which  Amos  denounced  in  the  women  of  Samaria,  but 
a  passion  for  show  and  adornment  is  leading  you  into  cruel 
excesses."  As  Isaiah  with  marvelous  minuteness  rehearses  the 
various  articles  of  their  gorgeous  costumes,  he  is  thinking  of  the 
effect  of  all  this  upon  their  character,  and  of  the  injustice  repre- 
sented by  sH  this  finery.  He  thinks  perhaps  of  the  poor  depend- 
ents slaving  oti  the  great  estates  of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  pour 
outcasts  starving  in  the  midst  of  such  splendor.  Such  thoughts 
must  have  inspired  the  harsh  threats  which  follow.  "The  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  Jehovah  will  strip  off  all  this  finery.  Bald- 
ness, sackcloth  and  branding  shall  succeed  the  present  beauty. 
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Fureign  conquest  with  all  its  horrurs  shall  utterly  change  their 
present  lot."  Isaiah  was  right.  Society  could  not  be  leavened 
when  the  leaven  was  worthless.  "If  the  women  are  corrupt,  the 
state  is  moribund." 

Another  passage  (ix.  8-x.  4)  confirms  the  socialistic  position 
and  teachings  of  Isaiah.  Here,  not  the  national  sins  of  Judah, 
but  of  Nortlicrn  Israel  arc  the  object  of  attack.  Judah  is  trem- 
bling in  the  fear  of  an  invasion  from  the  North.  Isaiah  has  uttered 
his  remarkable  prophecies,  recorded  in  chapters  vii.  and  viii., 
assuring  his  countrymen  that  Syria  and  Northern  Israel  are  but 
tails  of  burning  fire-brands,  which  will  quickly  burn  out.  Hence 
there  is  no  real  caui^e  for  terror.  Perhaps  some  of  his  hearers 
came  and  asked  hini  on  what  he  based  these  conclusions.  He 
recognized  that  this  was  a  rare  occasion  to  establish  a  great 
principle.  The  message  is  really  for  Judah,  although  the 
denunciations  fall  upon  Israel. 

"You  ask  why  J  think  that  Israel  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion. Note  the  blind  feeling  of  security.  Hear  their  boastful 
words:  'The  bricks  are  fallen,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn 
stone'  Invaders  and  foes  on  every  side  do  not  shake  their 
false  confidence  in  their  own  ability — that  self-confidence  that 
you  will  remember  Amos  denounced  so  bitterly.  There  is  no 
trace  of  true  reform.  Their  legislators  go  on  enacting  unjust 
laws,  their  judges  pervert  the  fountain  of  justice.  The  poor  and 
needy  thus  become  the  prey  of  those  in  power.  The  holiest 
instincts  of  the  nation  are  violated,  for  the  widows  and  fatherless, 
instead  of  being  succored  and  defended  at  any  coat  are  hunted 
down  and  spoiled.  What  is  in  store  for  such  rulers  ?  Disgrace, 
captivity,  desolation.  Saddest  of  all,  they  shall  drag  the  whole 
nation  down  with  them.  Do  you  question  now  why  I  proclaimed 
its  speedy  fall."  True,  Isaiah  was  also  aware  that  Assvria  was 
rapidly  advancing,  but  he  saw  in  this  only  the  effect,  the  instru- 
ment of  judgment.  The  corruption  of  society  was  the  true 
cause. 

Possibly  at  certain  periods,  the  social  evils  In  Judah  were  not 
so  glaring.  But  there  are  no  indications  of  a  permanent  social 
reform.     When  the  immediate  danger  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish 
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invasion  had  past,  the  nobles  appear  to  have  continued  in  their 
practices,  so  suicidal  to  the  future  life  of  the  state.  One  man, 
even  though  he  were  an  Uaiah,  was  well  ni^h  helpless  against 
the  strong  tendencies  of  the  times.  Discouraging  was  the  out- 
look.     Rut  obstacles  only  nerved  him  to  action. 

Another  great  national  crisis  influenced  him  to  speak,  and  the 
people  in  their  extremity  to  give  heed.  To  the  )*car  701  B.  C, 
the  year  in  which  Sennacherib  swept  down  the  western  plains  of 
Palestine,  capturing  and  sacking  cities,  laying  desolate  the  towns 
of  Judah,  and  sending  his  legions  up  to  the  walls  of  the  Holy 
City  itself,  raust  be  assigned  the  prophecy  contained  in  chapter 
i.  Certain  scholars  would  place  it  in  the  year  of  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  invasion,  while  others  feel  obliged  to  postulate  an 
unrecorded  invasion  by  Sargon  in  711.  The  latter  is  only  a 
conjecture,  and  internal  evidence  does  not  support  the  former. 
The  picture  of  utter  desolation  is  satisfied  alone  by  the  events  of 
70 1 .  The  awful  rdsum^  of  the  degenerate  state  of  society 
indicates  that  during  the  thirty  years  intervening  the  progress 
has  been  only  downwards.  The  old  apathy  so  much  deplored 
by  Isaiah  in  earlier  times  is  gone,  and  the  nation  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  all  is  not  well.  The  absence  of  any  word  of  con- 
demnation against  the  king  strengthens  the  belief  that  the 
reformer,  Hczekiah,  is  on  the  throne.  After  more  than  a  gene- 
ration of  valiant  service,  the  prophet  speaks  with  an  authority  and 
boldness  which  well  accords  with  what  we  know  of  his  position 
in  the  state  at  this  later  date. 

Again  he  opens  his  address  with  a  general  charge,  but  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  win  a  hearing  by  some  attractive 
picture.  Heaven  and  earth  arc  called  to  witness  the  unnatural 
sight.  A  brute  animal  recognizes  the  source  from  which  its 
bounties  come,  but  this  nation,  Judah,  instead  of  acknowledging 
the  loving  God  who  has  heaped  upon  them  alt  conceivable 
blessings,  have  rebelled  against  and  spurned  him.  Graphically 
he  presents  the  results  of  this  course.  Society  is  sick.  "From  the 
soles  of  the  feet  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in 
it,  but  wounds  and  bruises,  and  festering  sores,  they  have  not 
been    closed,    neither    bound    up,    neither   mollified    with  oil." 
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Sadder  still ;  instead  of  im|iroving,  it  is  contlmially  growing 
worse.  Externally  the  prospect  is  equally  deplorable.  Lands 
desolate,  cities  plundered,  and  fair  Zion  itself,  deserted  and  alone. 
is  in  a  state  of  i^iege.  Only  a  little  handful  of  men  within  its 
waits  are  preserving  the  spark  of  national  life  from  utter  annihi- 
lation. Little  wonder  tliat  Isaiah  gains  a  hearing  at  this  great 
crisis,  for  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  save  the  state. 

Even  the  rulers  arc  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  action.  As 
their  feeling  of  false  security  departs,  they  seek  to  conciliate 
Jehovah  by  redoubled  sacrifices,  and  a  more  punctilious  observ- 
ance of  religious  rites.  With  biting  sarcasm  Isaiah,  like  Amos 
before  him,  waves  all  these  externals  aside.  "They  are  hateful  — 
an  abomination  to  Jehovah.  Do  you  think  that  he  can  grant 
your  prayers  when  you  spread  forth  your  hands  before  him  all 
stainetl  with  the  blood  of  murder?  Once  the  judges  of  this 
city  rendered  just  decisions.  But  now  what  do  I  see?  The 
early  purity  of  the  social  life  has  been  polluted.  The  princes 
are  in  league  with  highwaymen  and  thieves.  No  one  would 
refuse  a  bribe.  Instead,  they  court  them.  Superlative  of 
infamy !  The  sacred  cause  of  the  orphan  and  widow  is  set  aside, 
and  judgment  is  rendered  to  the  highest  bidder."  The  social 
evils  are  those  of  earlier  days  grown  greater.  Chapter  xxviii. 
14-1S,  coming  from  the  same  period,  confirms  the  socialistic 
conclusions  voiced  in  chapter  i. 

Carefully  and  earnestly,  Isaiah  studies  society,  and  he  found 
that  "the  times  were  sadly  out  of  joint."  inequality,  suffering, 
moral  corruption  and  threatening  dissolution,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  evils  of  the  .social  organism.  The  reform  of  Hezekiah  had 
changed  the  externals  of  the  religious  cult,  but  it  had  not  per- 
meated into  the  heart  of  society.  Unlike  the  hero  of  Shakes- 
peare's great  tragedy,  he  did  not  idly  lament,  but  set  before  him 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  causes,  and  then  of  applying  a 
remedy.  What  the  evils  were  we  have  seen.  Unfortunately 
they  were  not  confined  to  Isaiah's  time.  The  chief  responsibil- 
ity he  lays  at  the  door  of  the  nobles,  the  wealthy  proprietors 
and  the  vain  women.  Their  dastardly  crimes — oppression, 
taking  of  bribes,  land -monopoly,  drunkenness  and  revelry  arc 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  evils.  They,  too,  are  the  leaders  of  society. 
Compared  with  their  sins  those  of  the  masses  he  considered  not 
worthy  of  notice.  When  we  remember  that  the  prophets  gen- 
erally addressed  the  nation  collectively,  this  limiting  of  Ihc 
responsibility  to  distinct  classes  represents  a  great  advance  along 
socialistic  lines. 

Notwithstanding  their  blindness  to  danger  and  calm  feeling 
of  security,  Isaiah  repeatedly  warns  them  that  destruction  will  — 
must  come  upon  them  for  their  crimes.  Never  does  he  suggest 
that  the  lower  classes,  so  sadly  wronged,  should  arise  and  take 
justice  into  their  own  hands.  For  "  the  Lord  will  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  the  ciders  of  His  jKOple  and  the  princes  thereof" 
(iii.  14),  and  "Jehovah  shall  avenge  Himself  of  His  adversaries" 
(i.  25).  Isaiah  throughout  bases  his  teachings  upon  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  justice,  the  same  for  alt  classes  alike. 

His  conclusions  also  rest  upon  an  idea  common  and  funda- 
mental to  all  types  of  socialism.  Society  is  a  unit,  and  its  fate 
Is  bound  up  with  that  of  \\s>  component  parts.  Each  class,  there- 
fore, has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  whole.  If  it  fails  in  this  the 
whole  suffers.  This  is  the  tragic  clement  in  the  situation.  It 
is  the  tragedy  of  Israel's  history  and  of  human  life.  The  innocent, 
as  well  as  the  culpable,  must  suffer  for  the  lattcr's  crimes. 
"Therefore  my  people  have  gone  into  captivity  for  lack  of 
knowledge"  (v.  13).  Since  those  who  were  responsible  have 
not  been  true,  the  whole  state  is  going  to  pieces. 

Isaiah,  however,  did  not  teach  that  the  present  or  the  future 
is  hopeless.  A  catastrophe  is  certainly  impending.  Yet  there 
is  still  one  way  to  avert  it.  Sacrifices  arc  of  no  avail.  "Wash 
you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judg- 
ment; relieve  the  oppressed;  judge  the  fatherless  ;  plead  for  the 
widow."  "If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  cat  the  good 
of  the  land."  A  thorough  reform,  bearing  fruit  in  life  and  con- 
duct, so  complete  that  it  shall  do  away  with  all  the  social  evils 
is  the  only  remedy.  For  this  he  longed  and  labored.  But 
judging  from  present  conditions  is  there  a  reasonable  ground  for 
anticipating  its  realization  ?     As  he  studied  the  times  and  noted 
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the  persistent  indiRcrcncc  of  the  ruling  classes,  he  came  tu  the 
same  conclusion  as  Amos  before  him  in  Northern  Israel.  There 
rs  no  hope  for  amelioration  through  peaceful  means.  A  convul- 
sion must  do  what  reform  can  not,  because  of  the  attitude  of 
those  in  power.  The  worst  is  coming  (ii.  lo;  tii.  ii).  Divine 
justice  must  be  vindicated.  The  slate  must  be  turned  upside 
down  that  the  deserving"  classes  may  come  on  top.  Destruction 
is  swiftly  coming  upon  the  high  towers  and  strong  walls  and 
proud  ships  of  Tarshish.  The  lofty  shall  be  brought  low.  Men 
shall  be  glad  to  escape  lo  the  caves  of  the  rock.  All  the  pillars 
of  the  state  shall  fall.  Society  shall  be  completely  disintegrated, 
and  no  one  shall  be  found  to  reconstntct  it.  Jerusalem  shall 
become  a  ruin  and  Judah  shall  cease  tu  be  a  nation.  In  v.  26-30 
he  clearly  indicates  the  means.  It  is  to  come  from  without. 
With  powerful  imagery  lie  pictures  the  advance  of  the  foreign 
foes,  led  on  by  Jehovah,  to  execute  judgment  upon  his  own 
corrupt  nation.  In  the  immediate  future,  therefore,  Isaiah  thinks 
only  of  coming  judgment. 

Under  .such  conditions  a  less  inspired  man  would  have  become 
a  pessimist.  Grandly  he  rises  above  the  present  horror.  The 
innocent  shall  not  forever  suffer  with  the  guilty.  There  is  yet 
a  future  for  them.  The  present  social  disorders  can  be  removed 
only  by  extreme  methods.  But  "in  that  day"  (iv.  2)  when  the 
sifting  process  is  complete,  and  the  oppressors  of  the  people  arc 
no  more ;  after  the  Lord  shall  have  "  purged  the  blood  of  Jeru- 
salem from  its  midst  by  the  blast  of  judgment  and  the  blast  of 
burning;"  after  "he  has  purged  away  this  dross,"  then  shall  the 
glorious  pictures  which  illumine  his  sermons  be  realized. 

It  is  well  worth  the  time  to  study  Isaiah's  pictures  of  this 
ideal  state,  this  Utopia  of  his  day -dreams,  for  they  contain  the 
elements  of  his  constructive  social  policy,  Other  prophets 
shared  these  ideals.  The  earlier  developed  the  temporal  and 
social  side,  while  the  later  accent  more  and  more  the  purely 
spiritual.  Isaiah  considers  both  aspects.  He  has  given  us 
several  portraits  of  this  reconstructed  state,  in  each  of  which 
some  particular  clement  is  brought  out  in  strong  relief,  with  a 
few  of  those  bold  strokes  which  were  the  natural  expression  of 
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the  prophet's  poetical  soul ;  but  the  composite  is  remarkably 
clear  cut. 

The  political  organization  of  this  new  state  is  to  be  practically 
thc  same  as  that  of  the  then  existing.  A  Davidic  king  is  to  sit 
upon  the  throne.  About  him  princes  and  judges.  Therefore 
that  for  which  Isaiah  longed  was  to  be  realized  by  a  thorough 
moral  and  social,  rather  than  a  political,  reform.  Unknown  to 
him  were  the  extreme  measures  of  certain  modem,  radical  social- 
istic schools  who  would  attain  the  ideal  social  state  by  completely 
remodeling  the  political  structure.  Chapter  xxxii.  coming  from 
the  earlier  days  of  701  K.  C,  portrays  that  regenerate  state  for 
which  he  looked.  Then  the  principles  of  absolute  justice  shall 
govern  the  actions  of  king  and  nobles.  The  man  of  authority, 
instead  of  being  an  oppressor,  shall  be  a  guardian  oE  those  who 
arc  now  so  sadly  in  need  of  succor.  This  new  generation  shall 
be  quick  to  perceive  the  truth.  No  longer  will  it  be  possible  to 
palm  off  the  false  for  genuine.  Men  and  things  shall  be 
estimated  at  their  true  worth.  Every  act  shall  receive  its  due 
reward.  The  laborer  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  and  not 
the  undeserving.  No  longer  shall  the  poor  and  needy  be  the 
prey  of  the  designing. 

Chapter  xxxiil.  1$,  clearly  states  who  will  survive  this  sift- 
iag  process  to  become  the  citizens  'of  this  ideal  state.  "  He  that 
walketh  righteously,  and  speaketh  uprightly;  he  that  despiseth 
the  gain  of  oppressions,  that  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding 
bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  cars  from  hearing  blood."  Qualitica- 
tions  depend,  not  upon  birth  or  position,  but  simply  upon  ability 
and  inclination  to  rightly  perform  his  functions  as  a  unit  in  this 
new  commonwealth.  The  wheel  of  fortune  shall  thus  turn, 
bringing  up  the  oppressed  classes,  while  the  oppressors  go  down. 
For  "he  shall  dwell  on  high  places,  his  place  of  defence  shall 
be  the  munitiuns  of  the  rocks.'"  The  citadels  shall  no  longer  be 
the  possession  of  voluptuous  nobles.  "His  bread  will  be  given 
him ;  his  waters  shall  not  fail."  The  present  want  shall  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Repeatedly  Isaiah  has  proclaimed  that  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  land  is  the  inevitable  consccjuencc  of  their  moral  and 
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social  crimes.  But  now  that  the  old  evils  are  removed,  and 
those  who  rule,  do  so  with  justice,  broad  fields,  watered  by 
Jehovah's  showers,  shall  bear  rich  harvests  (xxx.  23-26).  Even 
on  the  bare,  thirsty  mountain-lops,  springs  shall  send  their  leap- 
ing streams  to  irrigate  the  land  of  Judah,  by  nature  so  dry. 
The  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  increased  many  fold,  so 
that  brightness  shall  ever  reign.  The  picture  is  highly  poetical, 
but  the  idea  in  the  prophet's  mind  is  clear.  Justice,  mercy, 
prosperity  and  equality  are  the  characteristics  of  the  future 
commonwealth  which  looms  up  before  his  vision. 

Thus  wc  have  seen  that  Isaiali  carefully  analyzed  the  society 
of  his  times,  he  held  up  its  evils,  he  fixed  the  responsibility 
where  it  belonged,  and  he  took  a  step  farther,  he  presented 
before  his  wondering  countr\'men  the  picture  of  a  perfect  state, 
which,  he  declared,  would  ultimately  succeed  the  imperfect  one 
of  the  present.  Modern  socialism,  with  many  detours,  travels 
thus  far  along  the  same  road,  but  at  this  point  a  barrier  confronts 
it  which  has  proved  quite  insuperable.  How  is  this  ideal  state 
to  grow  out  of  the  present  ?  Almost  as  many  schemes  are  sug- 
gested as  there  are  so-called  socialists.  Isaiah  here  parts  com- 
pany with  most  of  them.  If  socialism  rests  on  a  purely 
economic  basis,  he  is  no  socialist.  He  advocated  no  particular 
thcorj"  for  the  political  and  economic  reorganization  of  society. 
His  bridge  between  the  present  and  the  future  state  was  not  a 
.material,  but  :i  moral  and  spiritual  structure,  In  the  heart  of 
humanity  the  transition  must  be  realized.  Its  objective  mani- 
festation will  be  the  new  ideal  commonwealth.  Isaiah  saw  no 
hope  for  society  while  the  present  purposes  ruled  the  actions  of 
mankind.  An  external  remedy  was  not  enough.  To  be  effect- 
ive it  must  move  the  hearts  and  wilts  of  men.  The  only  power 
capable  of  purifying  and  inspiring  the  human  soul  to  action 
resided  with  the  Father  of  all  truth.  Therefore  he  proclaimed 
that  Jehovah  would  perform  a  mighty  wonder.  The  details  of 
the  pictures  varj*  according  to  the  immediate  circumstances. 
At  one  time  he  declares  that  Jehovah  himself  will  come  and 
dwelt  among  His  people.  At  another.  His  representative,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  in  his  character  embodies  the  essential 
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elements — justice,  mercy  and  strength — of  that  ideal  state, 
which  he  would  inaugurate,  is  heralded.  The  fundamental 
principle  is  one.  The  Divine,  acting  in  history  and  in  the  heart 
of  man,  alone  can,  and  will,  bridge  over  this  broad  chasm,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  this  perfect  society  that  Isaiah  pictured  and 
confidently  expected.  No  one  can  say  that  he  was  an  idle 
dreamer.  His  predictions  have  been  in  part,  and  are  today, 
stiil  being  realized,  although  the  plans  of  the  Divine  unfold 
more  slowly  than  the  prophet  perhaps  anticipated.  Within  the 
heart  of  humanity  those  principles  of  justice,  universal  equality 
and  fraternity  which  Isaiah  taught  are  gaining  wider  and  wider 
acceptance ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  is  realized,  are 
they  taking  objective  form  in  society.  Modern  socialism,  there- 
fore, in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  fact  and  truth,  is  but  a  corollary 
of  this  great  principle. 
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THE    FUNDAMENTAL   THOUGHT  AND   PURPOSE  OF 
.    THE  GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW. 


Trmnslaled  from  the  IntKtddcUon  ta  Prof.  Robert  KubelS  Exegttittk-homAHscktt 
Handhm<k  mm  Evangtimm  ilet  Mattkam, 


BT   H.    B.    HUTCHINS. 


^^^B  [Otnllnijcd  (lom  iba  Much  ttumbet.] 

^^  2.  The  result  of  the  data  thus  collected  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  fundamental  thought  and  purpose  of  this  gospel 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  It  presenLs  Jesus  to  us  as  the  Christ, 
who  brings  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  wretched  are 
drawn  to  him.  and  especially  the  poor  people  of  Israel,  who  are 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  But  Israel,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Pharisees,  the  leaders  of  the  time,  is  prevented  from  com- 
ing to  him.  Hence,  the  throwing  open  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  wretched  involves  Jesus  in  bitterest  conflict  with 
the  Pharisees,  a  conflict  which  he  opens  in  the  very  beginning 
with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  which,  indeed,  in  the  end, 
costs  him  a  felon's  death  on  the  cross.  But  out  of  this  bitter 
labor  of  the  Servant  of  God,  there  come  not  only  Christ's  own 
k  victorious  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  the  lordship  of  the 
f  world  (xxviii.  i8).  as  he  himself  will  finally  demonstrate  in 
his  Parousia,  but  also  the  New  Testament  church  and  the  salva- 
tion  of  the  world.  Matthew  shows,  however,  that  this  Jesus 
really  is  the  Christ,  because  in  his  person,  in  his  teaching  and 
work,  in  his  end,  everything  has  been  realized  which,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament,  is  to  be  expected  of  the  Christ.  It  is 
realized  in  his  person,  because,  as  is  already  indicated  by  his 
descent,  birth,  etc..  he  is  the  promised  son  of  David,  and  be  is 
at  cvcp,*  turn  constantly  more  clearly  and  decisively  recognized 
and  acknowledged  as  "  Son  of  God."  It  is  realized  in  his  teach- 
^n.ing  and  work,  because  his  work  Is  that  of  the  Isaianic  Servant  of 
^HGod,  the  shepherd  who  cares  for  the  flock  of  God  ;    this  is  the 
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act  of  the  '*  righteous  man"  (xxvii.  19.  24),  who  fulfills  all  right- 
eousness, who  himself  most  carefully  obeys  the  will  of  God,  but 
—  quite  different  from  the  Pharisees  —  lays  an  easy  yoke  on  his 
disciples.  His  teaching,  also,  is  that  of  the  true  *'  righteousness," 
the  teaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  men  enter 
through  the  forsaking  of  sin  and  the  denial  of  self  and  the  world, 
and  as  citizens  of  which  they  bear  the  cross  in  following  Christ, 
receiving,  however,  in  return,  the  glorious  "reward  in  heaven." 
Lastly,  it  is  realized  in  his  end,  because  in  it  the  fulfillment  of 
the  "  Scriptures  "  comes  out  with  perfect  clearness.  In  his  death 
the  ransom  is  paid  for  the  many.  In  the  New  Testament  blood 
of  the  passover  a  new  covenant  is  established  ;  the  closed  sanc- 
tuary is  opened  ;  the  righteous  dead  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
await  redemption  are  waked  to  life.  Furthermore,  a  fulfillment 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  given,  in  which  positive  and  nega- 
tive are  conjoined.  The  higher  view  demanded  by  the  old  itself 
is  re-established,  the  divine  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
According  to  his  idea  this  is  an  all-embracing  kingdom  (viii.  11), 
and  although  for  his  earthly  task  as  teacher,  Jesus  limited  him- 
self to  the  territory  of  Israel,  yet  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  are 
invited  to  enter.  Indeed,  since  Israel  despises  this  invitation, 
the  kingdom  of  God  passes  over  from  Israel  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  departing  Lord  gives  command  that  all  nations  be  made  his 
disciples.  And  this  passing  over  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Gentiles 
becomes  final  with  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  the  significance  of  this  critical  epoch  that  Matthew 
refers  with  special  emphasis.  But  with  this  epoch  also,  the 
transition  is  made  to  the  time  of  the  fulfillment,  to  the  Parousia, 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  glory.  But  the  kingdom 
of  the  spirit  brought  by  Christ  is  not  universal  in  the  sense  that 
there  Is  not  to  be  a  great  distinction  among  its  "called,"  only  a 
few  of  whom,  as  "chosen,"  really  belong  to  it  as  citizens  and 
heirs.  The  New  Testament  church  is  a  peculiar  union  of  breth- 
ren, with  strict  discipline  over  one  another,  and  with  the  word  of 
pardon,  which  is  a  word  of  "  binding"  as  well  as  of  "  loosing." 
Tares  and  wheat  are  commingled,  but  at  last  they  will  be  com- 
pletely   separated,    and    hence    the   most    important    duty    is 
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seriously  to  prepare  oneself  for  this  final  crisis.  In  short,  the 
purpose  of  this  j^ospcl  is  in  the  critical  pcriud  of  the  final  pass- 
ing over  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  in  expectation  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  to  present 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  whom  the  Jews  have  wrongfuUv  rejected,  and 
who  therefore  justly  gives  them  over  to  judgment  and  turns  to 
the  Gentiles  with  the  offer  of  salvation — the  salvation  which  he, 
as  the  promised  Messiah  and  Servant  of  God,  has  wrought 
out  by  his  teaching,  by  his  labor  on  behalf  of  men,  by  his  suf- 
fering, by  his  resurrection,  and  which  he  will  perfect  when  he 
comes  again  in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom — the  salvation  which 
is  offered  in  his  community  to  all  the  wretched,  but  which, 
as  it  is  ethical  in  its  results,  must  exhibit  itself  in  the  practice  of 
the  "righteousness"  which  belongs  to  it. 

3.  Is  the  detrnitiun  of  the  purpose  which  has  been  given  to 
be  somewhat  more  specialized  or  modified  ?  Or  must  we  assume, 
besides  the  chief  purpose  described,  still  another  secondary  pur- 
pose, suggested  by  what  the  gospel  perhaps  intimates  in  reference 
to  a  special  circle  of  readers  to  which  it  is  addressed  ?  From  what 
has  been  said  already,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  is  a  Jewish 
Christian.  He  is  not,  however,  a  Jewish  Christian  in  the  technical 
sense  of  a  narrow-minded,  particularistic,  and  dogmatically  con- 
ceived Judaism,  but,  partly  in  the  sense  of  being  related  to 
Israel  by  virtue  of  descent,  as  well  as  by  his  manner  of 
thought  and  expression;  partly  in  the  sense  of  having  a  pre- 
ponderating interest  in  the  <^ucstion  of  the  relation  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Old,  and  in  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  etc.  If  the  author  was  an  apostle,  he  surelv  belonged 
to  the  "apostles  of  the  circumcision,"  who  labored  chiefly,  at  all 
events,  for  the  circumcision.  But,  granting  that,  is  this  gosfjel 
intended  chiefly  or  solely  for  the  circumcision  ?  Are  the  readers 
also  Jewish  Christians?  And  if  such  is  the  case,  must  wc  assume 
that  he  has  jiarticuhirlv  in  mind  a  special  circle  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians (Palestinians,  perhaps)  without,  however,  excluding  the 
rest  of  the  circumcision.  We  can  answer  the  first  question  in 
the  affirmative,  if  wc  do  not  mean  that  the  author  intends  to 
write  only  for  the  Jews,  with  express  exclusion  of  the  Gentiles. 
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The  example  of  Paul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Peter  and  John  an 
the  other,  shows  that  the  division  of  the  field  of  labor  (Gal.  it 
6-10)  was  not  in  j^cncral  intended  to  be  so  sharply  made.  And 
if  this  gospel  lays  especial  stress  on  the  proof  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  that  was  a  subject  quite  as  interesting  to  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  to  the  Jewish  Christians.  And,  even  in  those  New 
Testament  writing  which  have  Gentile  Christians  as  their  chje( 
or  only  readers,  the  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old.  More- 
over, if  the  author,  as  has  been  shown,  writes  in  the  time  of  the 
passing  over  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  jews  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  represents  this  event  as  taking  place  through  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  in  virtue  of  the  express  words  of 
Jesus,  then  along  with  this  idea  he  has  in  view  eo  ipso  a  Chris- 
tianity in  which  the  circumcision  more  and  more  ceases  to  be  a 
special  sphere  shut  off  from  the  rest.  In  such  a  Christianity  the 
congregations  from  among  the  Jews,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
wilfully  exclude  themselves  by  becoming  more  and  more  secta- 
rian, must  gradually  coalesce  with  the  congregations  from  among 
the  Gentiles.  Therefore,  Matthew  can  by  no  means  have 
intended  to  write  for  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  sense  of 
excluding  the  Gentile  Christians.  He  writes  for  the  entire 
Christian  world.  But  since  he  is  himself  a  Jew,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  he  has  in  mind  the  circle  to  which  he  himself  belongs, 
as  the  circle  which  will  be  the  nearest  and  the  immediate  readers 
of  the  gospel.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  from  any  single  direct  indi- 
cation in  the  gospel  itself,  learn  to  whom  the  author  has  espe- 
cially directed  his  writing.  The  case  is  entirely  different,  not 
only  with  Luke,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  John  (xx.  31). 
But  the  view  that  he  writes,  in  the  first  instance,  fdr  Jewish 
Christians,  is  sustained  by  indirect  proofs  contained  in  the  entire 
method  of  the  gospel  as  hitherto  pre.sented.  The  genealog)' 
traced  from  Abraham,  the  conflict  with  the  Pharisees,  etc..  were 
more  important  for  Jewish  Christians  than  for  Gentile  Christians. 
In  the  thought  of  the  author  himself,  however,  this  is  important 
for  the  Jewish  Christian  readers,  not  in  the  sense  of  any  gratifi- 
cation of  national  pride,  but  in  the  entirely  reverse  sense  of  the 
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contest  with  Judaism,  understanding  hts  word  in  what,  for  brevity, 
may  be  called  the  anti- Pauline  sense.  The  presentation  of  this 
conflict  is  not,  to  be  sure,  his  special  purpose  in  the  composition 
of  this  gospel :  but  the  emphasis  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  through  Christ  (v.  17  ff.) 
as  well  as  the  reference  to  its  negative  side,  particularly  again 
in  the  matter  of  the  passing  over  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from 
the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  becomes  intelligible,  if  we  recognize  that, 
together  with  his  chief  purpose,  he  intends  also  to  combat  nar- 
rowly Jewish  conceptions  within  Christianity  itself.  The  particu- 
lar opponent  whom  Matthew  attacks  is,  to  be  sure,  Pharisaic  Juda- 
ism itself  as  it  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  Christianity  from 
without.  But  in  so  far  as  Pharisaism  in  the  form  of  Judaism 
made  itself  felt  on  Christian  soil,  this  also  is  attacked  by  such 
opposition.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  such  polemic  Is  the 
peculiar  purfiose  of  this  gnspel.  It  bears  none  of  the  marks  of 
a  polemic  tendency -writing  {^^  ifniicmschri/t') ,  or,  indeed,  of  a 
* tendrnzsckrifi'  uf  any  kind.  But  the  manner  and  the  method 
of  the  author's  treatment  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  manner  of 
his  selection  from  and  his  formation  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
Christ,  etc.,  show  that  he  is  a  man  whose  writing  without  any 
eftort  or  intention  on  his  part  is  necessarily  though  incidentally 
influenced  by  this  conflict. 

But  the  immediate  circle  of  readers  addressed  by  this  gospel 
— and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  question — might  be  conceived 
of  still  more  definitely,  and  in  this  way  there  be  discovered 
another  aim,  secondary,  indeed,  but  not  unimportant  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  gospel  and  the  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. Are  the  Jewish  Christians,  of  whom  as  readers  the 
author  is  in  the  first  instance  thinking,  to  be  looked  for  espe- 
cially in  Palestine?  So  the  church  fathers  for  the  most  part 
assume.  The  fact  that  the  author  "does  not  explain  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Palestinian  allusions" — cf.  e.g.  Matt.  xv.  2  with  Mark 
vii.  3f,  the  failure  to  explain  the  term,  "holy  city,"  iv.  5.  xxvii. 
S3,  etc.- — does  not  necessitate  our  answering  this  (]uestion  in  the 
affirmative,  for  this  was  not  necessary  for  Jewish  Christians,  and 
besides,  there  is  an  opposing  consideration  in  the  interpretation 
of  Hebrew  names  and  words  (i.  23;  xxvii.  33-46)  which  proves 
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— as  does  aiso,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  relation  of  this  gospel  to 
the  LXX.  —  that  the  Hellenists  are  by  no  means  to  be  thought 
of  as  excluded  from  consideration.  For  the  contrary*  {losltion  we 
can  adduce  Matt.  xxiv.  15-20.  To  be  sure,  Mark  xv.  14-18 
agrees  with  this  almost  word  For  word,  and,  according  to  our 
conviction,  we  have  here  a  truly  re]>ortcd  speech  of  Jesus. 
Hence,  the  purpose  contained  in  the  passage  must  be  regarded 
as  the  purpose  of  Jesus  himself,  and  the  reason  why  this  dts- 
course  is  re]M>rted  so  accurately  (cf.  on  the  contrary,  Luke  xxi. 
2ofr.)  must  be  regarded  as  cummon  to  both  the  evangelists. 
Indeed  both,  by  the  phrase  "  Let  him  that  rcadeth  understand," 
call  especial  attention  to  the  matter.  However,  the  report  of 
Matthew  does  differ,  as  has  already  been  said,  from  that  of 
Mark  by  its  use  of  the  expression  '*  in  the  holy  place,"  and 
especially,  "on  the  Sabbath"  (20);  in  addition  Mark  lacks  (14) 
"sjwken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet."  Matthew  therefore  keejB 
more  sf>ecially  in  view  the  subject  under  discussion.  Now,  in 
this  passage  the  point  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  —  the 
expression  is  entirely  general,  therefore  it  means  not  merely  the 
Palestinian  Christians — when  they  sec  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation shall  flee  forthwith.  And  the  injunction,  "  Let  him  that 
readeth  understand,"  to  which  we  supply  as  the  object  of 
"readcth."  not  the  words  of  Daniel,  but  the  words  of  Jesus,  has — 
not  exclusively,  but  yet  in  a  measure — the  sense:  "Take  heed  to 
what  you  have  read  ;  if  it  comes  soon,  then  follow  this  summons, 
etc."  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  author  is  thinking  especially  of 
the  Palestinians,  for  only  for  them,  viz.,  "those  in  Judaea,"  had  the 
emphasizing  of  this  injunction  anv  meaning,  Therefore,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  answer  our  question  in  the  aflirniative,  in  that  we 
distinguish  three  circles  of  readers  of  whom  the  author  is  think- 
ing. The  widest  circle  is  composed  of  Christians  in  general ;  the 
more  limited  circle  is  that  of  the  Jewish  Christians  ;  the  narrowest 
is  that  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine  (In  a  certain  sense 
also,  the  Jews).  It  is  self-evident  that  these  concentric  circles 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  at  siiecial  points  the  narrower 
and  the  narrowest  circles  become  prominent  as  the  ones  who  are 
immediately  addressed.     And  if  we  consider  what  has  just  been 
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said,  together  with  the  remarks  before  made  in  regard  to  the 
special  purpose  as  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  time,  we 
discover  this  also,  as  a  special  secondary  purpose,  viz:  To 
give  to  the  Jews  instruction  and  warning  for  the  time  of  judg- 
ment closely  impending  over  Jerusalem  and  Judcca. 
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Professor    James   Strong,  S.T.D., 
Drew  Theological  SemiBiuy. 


A  peculiar  interest  belongs  to  this  comparatively  small  struct- 
ure on  account  of  several  circumstances  which  render  it  unique 
in  character.  It  was  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  posi- 
tive record,  as  having  been  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and,  therefore,  was  not  modelled  after  the  specimens  of 
which  remains  exist  to  the  present  day;  especially  in  Egypt,  sup- 
posing these  to  have  been  extant  at  that  time;  but  was  constructed 
in  accordance  with  explicit  and  minute  directions  by  Jehovah  him- 
self, accompanied  with  a  pattern  exhibited  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  It  also  differed  from  all  other  temples  in  being  movable, 
and  was  actually  transported  in  detached  portions  for  a  period 
of  forty  years  of  migration.  Moreover,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  these  singular  facts,  it  was  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  yet  practical  style,  both  in  plan  and  workmanship.  The 
biblical  description  of  it,  the  only  original  source  of  information, 
except  such  hints  as  oriental  analogies  and  the  requirements  of 
the  case  suggest,  although  occupying  two  long  chapters,  is  re- 
markably concise,  and  yet  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  the 
careful  expositor  to  reconstruct  it  complete.  True,  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  has  existed  among  archaeologists  on  this  head, 
and  almost  all  have  despaired  of  any  rational  solution  of  the 
many  problems  which  present  themselves  in  the  account  and  its 
interpretation ;  but  the  present  writer  at  least  believes  that  all  these 
have  at  last  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  both  with  the  statements 
of  the  text,  and  with  the  known  habits  of  the  times,  the  region 
of  country,  and  the  demands  of  use  and  consistency.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  short  article  is  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
details  of  this  elucidation,  but  merely  to  notice,  in  a  historical  man- 
ner, certain  salient  features  which  can  be  readily  understood  and 
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appreciated  by  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  study,  more  or  less 
profound,  of  the  theme,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  twenty  monographs  upon  it,  some 
of  them  highly  elaborate,  have  been  published,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  exclusively  devoted  to  this  structure  as  a  whole, 
and  innumerable  others  to  its  immediate  accompaniments.  We 
may  also  premise  that  the  success  which  now  appears  to  have 
crowned  these  efforts  is  a  specimen  of  the  improved  results  of 
modern  methods  of  investigation,  as  well  as  an  omen  of  the 
probability  that  similar,  if  not  all,  difficultiL-s  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume will  at  length  be  cleared  up,  Hiblical  archa^logy  has 
certainly  entered  upon  a  new  career  of  triumph. 

The  first  cardinal  fact  which  wc  here  mention,  as  adapting 
the  central  erection  to  the  nomadic  necessities  uf  the  jteople  for 
whom  it  was  designed,  is  the  distinction,  gcncrallv  overlooked, 
of  the  mishk/in,  or  "  dwelling-house "  base,  and  the  oftel,  or 
••  tent  "  superstructure.  The  former,  being  the  wooden  walls  on 
the  sides,  gave  solidity  and  capacity  to  the  building,  while  the 
latter,  being  the  canvas  roof,  afforded  a  light  but  effectual 
protection  from  sun  and  rain.  The  method  and  means  of 
combining  these  two,  no  less  than  of  constructing  each  of  them, 
have  been  very  inadequately  treated  by  most  critics  and  writers 
on  the  subject.  Fcrgusson,  an  architect  himself,  was  the  first  to 
perceive  that  the  roof,  of  course,  must  have  had  a  peak,  as  every 
tcnt-makcr  knows  and  practices;  but  his  mode  of  joining  and 
applying  the  curtains  of  which  this  covering  consisted  is  an 
obvious  failure,  both  as  to  dimensions  and  utility;  for  he  is 
compelled  to  extend  them  as  wings  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  walls,  and  at  last  makes  a  sad  gap  in  the  roof  directly  over 
the  precious  vail  I  Besides,  nobody  suggested  any  way  of 
fastening  the  roof  to  the  walls,  until  Paine  discovered  that  the 
"  taches,"  absurdly  understood  as  designating  S-hoaks  for 
attaching  the  two  sets  of  goats-hair  curtains  together  (instead 
of  a  substantia]  and  close  stitching  together,  like  that  of  the 
breadths  themselves),  were  kncths  in  the  walls  for  buttoning  down 
the  edge- loops   securely    over   the   eaves,  thus    preventing  all 
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drip  inside.  In  like  manner  he  showed  that  the  coats  of  badg^er- 
skiD  and  of  ram-»kin  were  a  perpendicular  outside  sheathing 
of  the  walls,  and  not  a  clumsy  and  useless  blanket  on  the  roof, 
intended  to  stop  the  aforesaid  leak ! 

As  to  the  dis|H>sition  of  the  "  Ixiards  "  (rather /j^^>t^)  of  the 
walls  themselves,  the  great  puzzle  was  how  to  construct  each 
"  corner -board '*  out  of  a  sinjiflc  cubJt-and-a-hali-wide  plank 
(^likc  all  the  others),  so  as  to  make  up  ten  cubits  for  the  rear 
out  of  these  two  and  the  six  other  planks.  No  plan  except  the 
one  devised  by  the  present  writer  accomplished  this  feat;  and  it 
may  be  added,  none  but  his  succeeds  in  getting  all  the  requisite 
sockets  duly  under  the  planks  without  confusion  and  interier* 
ence.  Especially  has  nobody  before  him  expounded  the  proof- 
text  on  this  jioint  as  to  the  bars  and  rings  (Exod.  xxvi.  24)  in 
any  consistent  or  intelligible  manner.  The  "  corner -boards  " 
are  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

Fainc  likewise  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  sixth  or 
surplus  breadth  of  one  of  the  roof- curtains,  although  he  plainly 
contradicts  the  text  (Exod.  xxvi.  12)  by  wrapping  it  across  the 
rear  gable  only.  It  was  he  also  who  first  gave  any  good  reason 
for  sewing  the  eleven  breadths  into  two  large  sheets,  namely, 
because  they  were  spread  double,  like  the  *"  fly  "  over  a  modern 
tent  for  better  shedding  the  water;  but  here  again  his  curtains 
misfit  in  length,  because  he  makes  the  rear  twelve  instead  of  ten 
cubits  broad  by  his  mistake  in  the  corner-boards. 

But  even  a  greater  trouble  with  interpreters  has  lieen  how  to 
dispose  of  the  inside  or  colored  curtains;  for  until  Paine  none  of 
them  could  make  these  fit.  in  whatever  way  they  might  be 
stretched.  Here  once  more  Paine "s  ingenuity  was  of  service,  by 
suggesting  that  they  were  sewed  together  end-wise,  and  that 
they  ran  double  ainng  the  walls,  instead  of  being  hung  (by  some 
unknown  attachments)  overhead,  where  they  would  soon  lose 
their  beautiful  colors  by  the  wet.  As  each  compound  length 
would  thus  be  exactly  twice  as  long  as  the  circuit  of  the  three 
walls,  Paine  shrewdly  suggested  that  they  must  have  beenyW/r^j 
f//,  as  folds  in  curtains  usually  arc;  but  how  this  could 
done  without  disfiguring  the  cherubs  embroidered  on  them  he 
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did  not  expound.  He,  too,  For  the  first  time,  has  exhibited  a 
rational  mode  of  distributing  the  three  colors  (blue,  purple  and 
crimson),  by  havinj^  them  woven  in  cross-stripes  of  wool  on  a 
white  linen  foundation  of  warp  or  longitudinal  threads,  adopting 
(as  he  honorably  acknowledges)  a  private  hint  to  that  effect 
from  the  present  writer;  but  he  gives  no  explanation  of  the  pro- 
portionate width  of  these  stripes,  nor  any  reason  why  they  are 
invariably  named  in  this  precise  order,  nor  what  relation  ihey 
hold  to  the  cherubs  upon  them. 

Advancing  now  into  the  interior  of  these  sacred  apartments, 
we  are  met  with  numerous  questions  as  to  the  form,  construction, 
adjustment  and  significance  of  the  various  articles  or  pieces  of 
furniture,  both  decorative  and  useful,  which  they  present  or 
contain.  Most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  cherubic  figures 
already  brought  to  notice  as  ranged  around  the  walls  like  a  cordon 
of  sentinels  or  guard  about  the  abode  of  the  divine  Majesty.  On 
a  careful  estimate  their  total  will  prove  to  be  an  exact  multiple  of 
seven,  the  sacred  number,  both  in  the  holy  and  the  most  holy 
place,  and  consef{ucntly  likewise  in  the  two  combined.  More* 
over,  by  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  accidental,  we  shall 
find  the  cherubs  as  welt  as  the  colored  .stripes  on  which  they  are 
represented,  as  welt  as  those  with  which  thev  arc  interspersed, 
all  occurring  in  exact  harmony  with  the  boards  of  the  walls  on 
which  thev  hang,  and  precisely  opposite  each  other  on  the  two 
side  walls,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  reversal  of  the  direc- 
tion of  these  last  in  the  continuous  series  :  and  this  is  happily 
brought  about  by  the  same  "  corner -boards,"  which  from  a 
stumbling-block  have  been  converted  into  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Again,  the  length  required  for  the 
woolen  loops,  on  which  the  curtains  arc  suspended,  is  thus  ascer- 
tained :  and  it  will  be  discovered  to  be  mathematically  exact  in 
order  to  fulfil  that  striking  but  at  first  seemingly  unnecessary 
injunction,  several  times  repeated,  "See  that  thou  hang  the  vail 
under  the  taches  ; "  for  it  thus  turns  out  that  the  four-cubit- 
wide  curtains,  added  to  the  single  cubit  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
triangle  which  the  loops  constitute  in  order  to  stretch  the  blue 
stripe  for  forming  a  smooth  ground  for  the  gold  -  threaded  cher- 
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ubs,  make  up  the  6ve  cubits  demanded  for  the  height  of  the 
vail,  like  that  of  all  the  other  doorway  screens.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  pillars  required  for  the  successive  entrances,  and 
the  space  of  the  passages  between  them,  gradually  diminishing 
from  the  outermost  to  the  innermost,  as  propriety  and  usage 
approve,  as  well  as  their  pur]>ose  of  due  and  equable  support, 
without  interfering  with  the  sockets  of  the  wall -planks  or 
concealing  the  cherub- figures,  vindicates  not  only  the  whole 
arrangement,  but  also  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  rods  or 
"fillets"  by  which  they  arc  kept  Jipart  and  at  the  same  time 
together,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  books  (not  other- 
wise specified),  in  precise  accord  with  the  statements  of  the 
sacred  text.  Such  a  series  of  agreements  is  a  cumulative  and 
conclusive  argument  that  the  minutest  details  and  extreme  con- 
ciunity  have  at  last  been  authurilaiivcly  expounded. 

The  cherubim  themselves  have  been  a  standing  riddle  among 
archax)logists,  as  to  their  form  and  still  more  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance. Tlic  fact  that  on  their  first  mention  in  Scripture,  where 
they  appear  as  guardians  at  the  gate  of  Eden  forfeited,  they  are 
called  (in  the  original)  "ihi  cherubim,"  shows  that  they  were 
already  well-known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  accordingly  we 
find  figiiri-s  of  this  sort  freely  delineated  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. From  the  visions  of  Isaiah  (where  they  re-appear  under 
the  title  of  scmphim).  and  more  copiously  in  those  of  Ezckicl. 
we  gather  that  they  were  substantially  human  in  shape,  but 
with  the  fore  -  legs  and  feet  of  an  ox;  that  they  had,  besides 
human  hands,  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  for  clothing,  and  the  other 
for  flight  (in  Isaiah  an  extra  pair  for  veiling  the  face):  and  were 
four-faced,  as  a  man  (the  proper  front),  a  lion  (on  the  right). 
an  ox  (on  the  left),  and  an  eagle  (behind),  all  of  course  upon  a 
single  head.  Those  on  the  curtains  were  doubtless  with  both 
sets  of  wings  closed,  and  with  arms  folded,  as  the  panels  were 
too  narrow  to  contain  them  otherwise,  while  those  on  the  sacred 
vail  were  probably  flying,  and  those  on  the  ark  were  certainly 
with  extended  wings.  There  is  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
any  of  those  in  the  tabernacle  were  kneeling,  although  this  ]>os- 
turc  is  sometimes  depicted  on  the  Eg^'ptian  monuments ;  and 


the  living  creatures  (A.  V.  most  unfortunately  "  beasts  ")  of  the 
Apocalypse  occasionally  assume  that  attitude.  As  to  their  syni- 
bolization  wc  may  assume  that  they  were  not  intended  to  repre- 
sent any  actual  being  (cs{>cciaUy  not  the  glorified  state  of  Christ 
or  the  saints  —  a  grotesque  and  even  shocking  thought  to  us), 
for  then  they  would  have  been  idolatrous  ;  but  were,  as  we  con- 
ceive, merely  imaginative  embodiments  of  the  four  leading 
attributes  of  Deity  in  the  physical  world  according  to  the  unsci- 
entific, but  really  profound  and  correct,  notions  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
namely,  intelligence,  power,  (onstamy  and  rapidity.  Accordingly 
they  are  (especially  in  Ezekici)  the  bearers  of  Jehovah's  throne  ; 
and  they  correspond  essentially  to  what  we  term  cardinal  "  laws 
of  nature,"  i.e.,  forces  acting  for  a  definite  purpose  uniformly  and 
instantaneously.  In  this  light  the  location  of  the  two  u]ion  the 
lid  of  the  sacred  ark  is  preeminently  fitting  as  the  custodians  of 
the  rfrWwc  law,  nature  thus  corroborating  revelation. 

In  this  connection  wc  may  not  inappropriately  pause  a 
moment  to  correct  aconmion  error,  which  confounds  these  sym- 
bolical forms  with  angels  ;  whereas  the  latter  arc  actual  beings, 
who  temporarily  in  Scripture  assumed  a  human  body,  but  were 
invariably  destitute  of  wings,  notwithstanding  the  idealism  of  poets 
and  the  delineation  of  painters  and  sculptors.  The  common 
pictorial  representation  of  the  cherubim  as  beautiful  young 
"cherubs"  is  equally  devoid  of  foundation.  They  were  essen- 
tially ammal  forms,  as  their  analogues  on  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments  abundantly  show,  no  less  than  all  the 
scriptural  portraitures. 

Inasmuch  as  the  official  garb  of  the  sacerdotal  order  is  part 
of  the  prescription  in  the  cultus  of  the  tabernacle,  this  paj>er 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  il.  It  was  in  fact 
but  an  improved  fashion  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  orientals, 
consisting  essentially  of  the  tunic  or  shirt,  with  the  invariable 
girdle  (or  the  waist,  and  the  skull  -cap  for  the  head,  but  omit- 
ting the  sandals  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  the  edifice,  and 
adding  drawers  for  the  sake  of  decency.  The  high  -  priest  had 
an  extra  robe  or  surtout  fringed  with  bells  and  tassels,  an  orna- 
mental cphod  or  cape,  sustaining  the  breastplate  as  a  pouch  for 
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the  mysterious  Urim  and  Thunimim,  a  turban  about  the  head, 
bearing  the  gold  plate  with  its  inscription  significant  of  conse- 
cration to  Jehovah's  service. 

The  furniture  or  ap|JAratus  for  the  two  sacred  apartments,  as 
well  as  fur  the  exterior  court,  is  likewise  minutely  described  in 
the  Scripture  account  ;  hut  for  its  elucidation,  which  would 
rctiuire  great  detail,  wc  content  oursclf  with  referring  the  reader 
to  our  tK>ok  so  often  alluded  to  above. 

On  one  other  |K>int,  however,  of  a  general  character  we  may 
be  indulged  with  a  little  amplification,  namely,  the  gradually 
increasing  sanctity  of  the  successive  inclosurcs.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Israelites  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  sacred  precincts, 
and  privileged  characters  among  laymen  were  alone  allowed  to 
enter  even  the  outer  (and  only)  court  with  any  cnnsiderabEe 
degree  of  freedom;  while  (male)  worshipers  could  only  do  io 
for  pur|}oscs  of  special  sacrifice.  The  Lcvitcs  were  admitted  to 
this  at  all  times  as  assistants  ol  the  sacerdotal  order,  but  under 
no  circumstances  could  they  enter  farther,  except  to  carry  away 
the  frame-work  and  fixtures  of  the  tabernacle  itself,  together 
with  the  sacred  utensils,  after  these  had  been  properly  disman- 
tlctl  and  covered  by  the  priests.  The  ordinary  priests  again 
went  into  the  holy  place,  as  a  regular  thing,  but  twice  a  day, 
namely,  at  the  hour  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  (>.  e., 
tlie  one  offered  on  the  brazen  altar  outside),  in  order  to  extin- 
guish and  trim  or  else  to  light  the  lamps  in  the  candelabrum. 
to  change  the  shew-brcad  (once  a  week),  and  to  burn  incense 
on  the  golden  altar.  The  high  priest  on  the  day  of  annual 
atonement  only  went  (according  to  the  rabbins,  several  times) 
into  the  most  holy  place,  but  ia  plain  linen  clothing  (to  denote 
humility),  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  blood  around  (not 
upon)  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark.  In  ali  this  graduated  seclu- 
sion wc  perceive  a  strong  contrast  with  the  synagogue  of  later 
times,  which  was  the  precursor  of  Christian  churches,  where  full 
liberty  of  access  prevails  for  all  classes  and  persons,  because  no 
special  Shekinah  of  the  divine  presence  is  ever  visibly  there 
vouchsafeil,  and  no  LcviticaL  services  are  held  therein.  The  one 
great  and  final  Sacrifice   has  been  offered  once  for  all,  in  the 
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person  of  the  supreme  High  Priest  himself;  each  truly  regen- 
erate individual  is  a  priest  for  himself  or  herself;  the  prayers  of 
the  saints  are  the  daily  incense ;  and  every  pious  heart  is  the 
divine  abode.  The  original  model  of  the  tabernacle  is  reserved 
for  the  disclosure  of  the  heavenly  world.' 

'For  a  copious  elucidation  of .  everything  relating  to  the  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  writer's  full  work  entitled  "  The  Tabernacle  of  Israel  in  the  Desert," 
published  by  Harris,  }ones  &  Co.,  Providence,  K.  I.;  1888,  square  8vo ;  with  a  port- 
folio of  colored  plates. 


THEOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


By   Rev.   P.   W.    Snydbr, 

MiddletowD,  Conn. 


III. 
BERN. 


Everyone  goes  to  Bern.  No  one  stays  in  Bern.  This  seems  to 
be  the  rule  for  the  American  public  in  Switzerland,  and  for  the 
ordinary  traveler  it  is  easily  understood.  The  quaint  old  town 
has  too  many  charms  to  be  passed  by,  but  it  lies  too  near  the 
great  centers  of  attraction  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  too  near 
Thun  and  Interlaken,  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen ;  and  so, 
after  a  hurried  glance  at  the  clock -tower  and  the  cathedral,  the 
museum,  and  one  or  two  modern  buildings,  the  bears,  and  the 
wonderful  view  from  the  cathedral  terrace  or  the  Klosterhof,  the 
tourist  hastens  on  to  see  the  mountains  face  to  face  or  turns  his 
steps  toward  Geneva. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  such  haste  is  to  be  recommended 
to  the  student. 

It  is  true  that  the  theological  faculty  of  Bern  is  smaller  than 
that  of  Basel  or  Zurich,  and  that  the  lectures  are  given  in  the 
dreariest  building  I  have  ever  known  dignified  by  the  name  uni- 
versity,— a  building  whose  "classic"  shades  make  it  painfully 
easy  to  sympathize  with  Faust  when  he  exclaimed : 

"Wehl  Steele  ich  in  dem  Kerker  noch? 
Verfluchtes,  dumpfes  Mauerloch!" 

especially  when  one  remembers  that  the  whole  glory  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  lies  just  outside  those  wretched  class-rooms 
and  is  ever  visible  from  the  windows. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  immediate  situation  of  the  city  has  no 
such  charm  as  that  of  Zurich,  though,  on  its  sandstone  peninsula 
high  above  the  swift  Aare,  Bern  is  much  more  picturesque  than 
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BatrcL  Nevertheless,  the  newer  suburbs  must  afford  delightful 
places  for  residence,  while  the  wonderful  Alpine  news  from  the 
city  itself  and  the  neighboring  hills,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  vcr^-  heart  of  the  Obcrland  can  be  reached  at  any  time  in  a 
few  hours,  may  well  commend  Bern  to  one  who  wishes  to  carry 
,on  his  studies  for  a  summer  semester  and  still  be  within  easy 
reach  and  under  the  constant  spell  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 

At  the  »anic  time  there  arc  attractions  in  dcjiartntcnls  closely 
allied  to  that  of  theology  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Professor  Ludwig  Stein,  for  instance,  who  gave  up  the  position 
of  Jewish  Rabbi  in  Berlin  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy, 
presents  the  history*  and  problems  of  his  chosen  department  in 
an  exceedingly  vivid  and  attractive  manner  and  draws  about  him 
many  enthusiastic  listeners.  So  the  historian.  Professor  Phitipp 
Wokcr,  who  also  lectures  on  church  historj'  in  the  (old)  Cath- 
olic faculty,  is  most  admirable  as  a  lecturer,  despite  some 
peculiar  mannerisms,  and  ts  a  great  favorite  with  his  students. 

In  the  theological  faculty  itself  we  find  a  state  of  things 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  either  of  the  other  universities. 

Doubtless  the  best  known  name  is  that  of  Professor  Rudolf 
Stcck.  who  lectures  on  New  Testament  introduction  and  exege- 
sis. He  is  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Bern,  and  has 
been  professor  there  for  eleven  years.  He  is  delightfully  infor- 
mal socially,  while  as  a  lecturer  his  manner  is  very  quiet,  with 
occasional  touches  of  humor.  There  is  nothing  about  him  in 
any  way  striking,  and  a  stranger  who  met  htm  or  saw  him  in  the 
class-room  would  have  no  idea  that  he  was  looking  at  the 
principal  exponent  of  one  of  the  most  radical  critical  hypothest-s 
about  the  New  Testament  which  has  ever  been  suggested. 
Professor  Steck,  and  apart  from  him  no  one  outside  of 
Holland,  regards  the  com|)arativet)'  pacific  tone  of  the  Acts  as 
representing  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  early  church,  and 
rejects  every  single  Pauline  epistle  as  a  spurious  work,  forged  in 
the  interest  of  an  increasingly  bitter  conflict  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  From  this  standpoint  he  not  only  regards 
all  these  epistles  as  late  forgeries,  but  also  reverses  their  com- 
monly accepted  order,  placing  those  last  which,  like  Galatians, 
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show  the  most  intensity  of  feeling.  This  is  Baur's  critical 
process  stretched  to  such  an  extreme  that,  like  an  umbrella,  it 
has  suddenly  turned  inside  out  and  reversed  all  its  own  previous 
conclusions.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  German  criticism  that  Pro- 
fessor Steck  stands  almost  absolutely  alone  in  this  matter,  and 
that  the  genuineness  of  at  least  the  four  greater  Pauline  epistles 
is  practically  unquestioned. 

Next  to  Professor  Steck.  and  with  him  representing  the 
radical  element  in  the  Bern  theological  faculty,  is  Professor  H. 
I>udcmann.  who  has  the  chair  of  dogmatics  and  history  of 
theology.  Whether  one  symjathizes  with  his  views  or  not.  it  is 
refreshing  to  mark  his  outspoken  frankness  and  earnestness  of 
conviction  and  to  listen  to  his  clean-cut  sentences  in  the  class- 
room. In  hin]  there  is  no  minimum,  even,  of  the  Ritschltan 
leaven,  and  he  gives  the  impression  of  being  much  like  Professor 
Schmidt  of  Basel  in  his  aggressive  advocacy  of  the  "reform"  in 
theology.  He  was  bom  in  Kiel  in  1842,  and  was  extraordinary' 
professor  there  from  1878  till  1884,  when  he  was  called  to  Bern 
as  full  professor. 

The  other  active  professors,  E.  E.  MuUer,  F.  Barth  and  S. 
Oettii,  are  supposed  to  represent  the  center  and  right  wing, 
perhaps  in  the  order  mentioned,  although  I  Imagine  that  the 
right  wing  at  Bern  docs  not  reach  very  far  beyond  the  center. 

Among  them  Professor  Oettii,  with  his  vivid  manner  and 
decided  Swiss  accent,  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  strong  man  in  his 
department  of  Old  Testament  introduction  and  exegesis.  He 
assisted  in  commenting  on  the  Hagiographa  in  Strack's  and 
Z6cklcr's  Commentary. 

Such  arc  the  leading  theological  instructors  in  the  three 
universities  of  German  Switzerland.  Let  us  try  briefly  to  sum 
up  the  results  of  our  investigations. 

First  of  all,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  more  radical  German  critical  and 
theological  tendencies.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
predominance  of  a  decidedly  liberal  theology.  Orthodoxy  is 
represented,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  by  the  men  who  give  tone  to  the 
various    institutions.       Only    in    Basel    is   there    a    thoroughly 
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vigorous  orthodox  party  under  the  leadership  of  Orelli,and  even 
there  my  own  personal  feeling  is  that  the  aggressiveness  and 
enthusiasm  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the  liberal  element.  Orclli 
himself  seems  to  be  overmatched  in  influence  by  Duhm,  while 
Schmidt  probably  produces  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  stu- 
dents than  any  other  man  in  the  faculty. 

This  fact  does  not  exactly  recommend  German  Switzerland 
for  inexperienced  or  unstable  American  students  who  have 
hitherto  come  in  contact  with  little  but  the  systems  and  tradi- 
tions of  American  orthodoxy.  The  shock  would  probably  be 
too  severe  to  be  altogether  wholesome. 

When  Professor  Schmidt,  in  an  address  on  the  "inner  unity 
of  the  protestant  church"  delivered  at  the  Refarmiag  at  St, 
Gallen  last  June,  speaks  of  the  doctrines  of  the  pre-cxistcnce  of 
Christ,  the  yiersonality  of  God.  the  atonement  and  the  life 
everlasting  as  "non-essentials,"  doctrines  whose  acceptance  or 
rejection  ought  nol  to  prevent  men  from  working  together  as 
Christians  in  the  same  church  —  then  the  uninitiated  Christian 
from  across  the  ocean  is  inclined  to  catch  his  breath  and  wonder 
what  doctrines  Professor  Schmidt  docs  regard  as  of  any  special 
consequence ;  nor,  tkae  things  being  abandoned  or  questioned,  can 
he  find  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  one  thing  which 
Schmidt  does  emphasize,  faith  "in  a  living  God.  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  One,  whose  demand  of  holiness  is  as 
omnipresent  as  is  his  sin -cleansing  power  in  all  who  open  their 
hearts  to  the  incoming  of  his  spirit." 

I  do  not  believe  that  every  young  man,  or  every  pastor,  is 
ready  to  listen  with  impunity  to  such  instruction.  It  may 
possibly  be  pure  mountain  air.  but,  if  so,  it  is  loo  rare  to  be 
breathed  with  impunity  by  one  fresh  from  the  valley.  It  is  apt 
to  produce  hemorrhage.  But  for  the  more  thoughtful,  for  those 
who  already  realize  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  questions 
that  must  be  answered,  it  ought  to  be  a  wholesome  thing,  as  it 
certainly  is  an  intensely  interesting  and  stimulating  thing,  to 
come  face  to  face  with  the  extreme  results  of  methods  of 
treating  Scripture  whose  cautious  application  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  already  causing  so  much  feeling  in  our  own  country. 
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It  is  also  a  valuable  lesson  in  charity,  a  lesson  which  may 
help  us  to  estimate  at  their  true  worth  the  relatively  insignificant 
matters  over  which  we  are  exercised  In  our  assemblies  and 
mission  boards.  It  ought,  surely,  to  enlarge  our  sympathies 
when  we  become  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  men  who  have  no 
thought  of  going  out  of  the  church,  who  glory  in  their  protestant 
Christianity,  and  who  verily  believe  that  they  are  going  on  in 
the  spirit  of  the  reformation ;  who  even  address  missionary 
gatherings,  and  nevertheless  deny  or  question  nearly  every 
doctrine  which  we  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  distinctive  of 
Christianity. 

Apart  from  their  critical  and  dogmatic  position  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  universities  of  German  Switzerland  offer  excellent 
facilities  both  for  pursuing  special  lines  of  theological  study  and 
also  for  hearing  lectures  on  those  allied  branches  of  philosophy, 
history  and  social  science  which  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  practical  work  of  the  ministry. 

If  I  were  to  rank  the  three  universities  according  to  their 
value  for  the  theological  student  or  pastor  simply  as  places  for 
study,  the  order  would  be  Basel,  Zurich,  Bern.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  were  to  rank  the  cities  according  to  their  relative 
attractiveness  as  places  of  residence  and  centers  from  which  to 
make  excursions  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  order 
would  be  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel. 

FRENCH    SWITZERLAND. 

As  already  indicated,  the  transition  from  German  to  French 
Switzerland  is  almost  like  passing  from  one  country  to  another. 
Language,  physiognomy,  traditions,  methods  of  thought,  are 
all  sharply  contrasted ;  and  this  contrast  is  quite  as  marked  in 
the  theological  schools  as  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  independ- 
ent schools. 

In  the  comparatively  large  universities  of  Geneva  and  Lau- 
sanne the  external  difference  is  less  pronounced.  Here  there  is 
much  of  the  freedom  of  the  German  university  life,  the  students 
being  left  largely  to  their  own  tastes  and  inclinations  in  the 
choice  of  lectures,  etc.     In  the  independent  schools,  on  the  con- 
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trarv,  where  there  is  but  the  single  faculty  and  a  small  numl>er 
of  students,  the  state  of  things  is  much  more  like  that  in  our 
own  smaller  theological  seminaries,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in 
the  academy  of  Neuchate!.  In  these  schools  the  relations 
between  professors  and  students  are  far  more  intimate,  and  the 
courses  of  study  pursued  by  the  individual  students  arc  subjected 
to  a  much  more  rigid  supervision  than  in  the  universities.  The 
champion  of  the  university  system  would  probably  say  that  the 
young  men  in  the  independent  schools  are  treated  as  scholars 
rather  than  as  students,  but  this  method  has,  nevertheless,  its 
own  manifest  advantages. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  six  theological  facul- 
ties of  French  Switzerland  with  the  same  personal  detail  with 
which  I  have  spoken  of  the  three  in  German  Switzerland,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  general  statements  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  best-known  instructors. 


GENEVA. 

The  charms  of  Geneva  for  both  summer  and  winter  residence 
arc  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  in  such  an  article  as 
this.  Those  who  arc  at  all  acquainted  with  Switzerland  know 
something  of  the  beauties  and  wonderful  location  of  this  most 
attractive  city.  It  is  jirobable,  however,  that  the  traveling  public 
is  much  more  familiar  with  the  Font  du  Montblanc  and  the 
Jardiii  Anglais  than  it  is  even  with  the  fine  university,  fronting 
the  Promenade  des  Bastions,  with  its  hundred  professors  and 
instructors  and  six  hundred  students;  while  corrT]>arativcly  few 
ever  find  their  way  to  the  unpretending  Oratoire,  in  the  obscure 
Rue  Tabassont.  where  between  sixty  and  seventy  young  men  are 
receiving  an  evangelical  theological  training  or  the  preparatory 
schooling. 

With  reference  to  the  theological  dcjwrtmenl  of  the  Umver- 
sity,  with  its  five  professors  and  rather  more  than  forty  students. 
I  must  repeat  the  statement  that  here  a  liberal  spirit  prevails,  not 
so  different  from  that  of  German  Switzerland.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  more  conservative,  no  one  holding  so  radical  ground 
as  do  several  of  the  professors  whose  names  I  have  already  men- 
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ttoned.  A  most  admirable  and  authoritative  statement  of  the 
attitude  of  the  A^se  NationaU  in  Geneva  is  given  in  an  article 
entitled  "Protestantism  in  Geneva,"  by  Professor  Aug-ust 
Bouvicr,  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  university. 
The  article  was  written  for  Thf  M&dtm  Rtvif%v  of  January  l, 
18S4.  but  the  French  text  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  the 
Librairc  t'lschbachcr,  Pans,  and  the  LJbraire  Cherbuliez.  Genc\'a. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  jmsiticm  taken  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  university,  in  harmony  with  the  parly  of  "liberal 
Christianity"  or  "modern  theology"  (technical  terms  in  French 
Switzerland),  is  a  somewhat  radical  assertion  of  the  rationalistic 
standpoint.  It  is  evidently  the  position  of  Professor  Bouvier 
himself  and  denies  "inspiration,  miracles,  the  supernatural,  dog- 
matism and  confcssionalism."  It  retains,  however,  "Christian 
theism,  the  central  and  sovereign  ]>lace  which  belongs  to  Christ 
in  the  faith  and  religious  life  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  to  Christ  the  revealer  of  the  divine  sonship  of  men, 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  uf  true  civilization, 
moral  and  social ;  and  finally,  personal  survival,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  almost  all,  will  eventuate  under  the  government  of 
God  in  universal  salvation."  Professor  Houvier  himself  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  lasting  and  most  delightful  impression,  with  his 
tall  form,  silvery  hair  and  gracious  manner.  He  is  a  native  of 
Geneva,  a  son-in-law  of  Adolf  Monod,  is  now  sixty-six  years  of 
age  and  has  been  a  member  uf  the  faculty  for  twenty-seven 
years. 

1  notice  by  the  catalogue  that  of  forty-four  students  only 
fifteen  are  Swiss,  while  twenty-five  are  French,  three  are  Italian 
and  one  is  German. 

Over  against  the  liberalism  of  the  university,  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  theological  school  established  by  the  SocUU  AvoM' 
^lique  is  all  the  more  marked.  Founded,  as  already  stated,  as 
a  direct  reaction  against  German  socinianism,  it  does  not  desire 
to  draw  its  students  exclusively  from  any  one  denomination,  but 
"desires  to  be  of  scr\'ice  to  all  the  churches  which  have  preserved 
tiu /oNndntions  of  the  faith,  sind  call  for  pastors  according  to  the 
heart  of    God."     Among  the  conditions  of    admission  is  one 
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which  would  cause  no  surprise  in  America,  but  which  a  person 
fresh  from  a  German  university  feels  like  reading  over  two  or 
three  times  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake.  It  is  that  the 
applicant  must  make  a  written  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  and  of  the  motives  which  have  led  him  to  choose 
the  university. 

Of  the  professors  1  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of 
but  a  single  one,  Professor  Baumgartner,  a  young  man  of  most 
charming  address,  who  has  recently  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Marburg,  and  who  has  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  introduction 
and  exegesis. 

Such  are  in  general  the  attitudes  of  the  two  theological  facul- 
ties of  Geneva,  and  one  scarcely  need  call  attention  to  the 
opportunities  for  study  offered  by  two  so  sharply  contrasted 
schools  in  a  city  itself  so  fascinating. 


THE   AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OF  SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


The  Chautauqua  Assemblies  throughout  the  country  will,  this  year,  repre* 
sent  systematic  Bible  study  as  never  before.  At  Waseca,  Minn. ;  Colfax,  la. ; 
Ling  Pine,  Neb. ;  Southern  California,  Pacific  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  Chautau- 
qua ;  Fryeburg,  Me. ;  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Lakeside,  O.,  the  matter  of 
establishing  a  regular  department  of  Sacred  Literature  is  under  serious  con- 
sideration. At  five  of  these  Assemblies  arrangements  are  actually  completed 
for  such  work,  and  instructors  and  lecturers  have  been  assigned.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  none  of  these  Assemblies  have  had  Bible  work  before.  The 
realization  of  the  need  for  this  work  has  been  a  steady  growth  for  years.  A 
class  in  the  systematic  study  of  some  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  a  regular 
part  of  the  work  of  certain  Assemblies  for  several  sessions,  but  the  schools 
have  been  independent  and  scattered  heretofore,  while  now  there  will  be  a 
unity,  arising  from  the  connection  of  each  with  the  central  organization  of  the 
Institute,  which  recommends  the  instructors  and  the  courses  of  study.  At  the 
Mother  Chautauqua  such  a  connection  has  been  maintained  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Rev.  O.  C.  S.  Wallace,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  sent  the  following  interesting 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  Bible  Club  in  his  church.  It  is  encourag- 
ing, as  it  shows  the  practical  working  of  the  Institute  plan,  and  how  important 
results  are  secured  that  do  not  figure  largely  in  the  published  reports  of  the 
Institute. 

The  Bible  Club  of  the  Bloor  Street  Baptist  Church,  Toronto,  was  organized 
early  in  1 891.  The  first  year  was  spent  upon  The  Life  of  Christ.  In  the 
January,  i8g2,  examination  eighteen  certificates  were  awarded  to  our  Club  by 
the  Institute.  During  the  second  year  we  went  over  the  first  half  of  the  course 
on  The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Institute  gave  certificates 
to  twenty-two  members  of  the  Club,  several  of  whom  secured  the  maximum 
mark,  100,  and  all  but  two  of  whom  were  marked  "first  class."  Thirteen  of 
the  twenty-two  took  the  Advanced  grade  work,  seven  the  Progressive,  and 
two  the  Intermediate.  The  third  year's  work  has  been  taken  up  with  undi- 
minished interest,  the  working  members  of  the  Club  numbering  between  thirty 
and  forty. 

The  members  of  the  Bible  Class  are  distinguished  for  the  diligence  with 
which  they  apply  themselves  to  their  scriptural  studies,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  talk  of  the  Bible  from  day  to  day,  and  their  competency  as  Sun- 
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(lay-school  teachers.     Some  time  ago  I  asked  fmm  each  a  written  answer  to 

the  (]uestion  "How  have  ynu  been  benefited  by  these  lessons?"  In  sub- 
stance the  answers  received  were :  "  Greatly  increased  interest  in  the  Scrip- 
tores ;"  "  Much  better  understanding  of  the  Bible;"  "A  quickened  spiritual 
life."     A  very  large  proportion  gave  the  last  named  answer. 

The  wi^ik  h.is  prnved  a  threat  blessinjf  In  us,  and  Bible  study  is  pursued  in 
Dur  humes  with  increased  lest  and  profit.  I  bclie\-c  thornughty  in  the  Bible 
Club  idea,  and  hoj>e  thai  the  anetnpt  to  engage  a  larger  number  of  the  young 
people  of  the  cnntineni  in  such  study  may  be  successful. 


Brief  mcmton  was  made  in  the  March  number  of  The  KiULSCAt,  World 
of  the  plan  of  Bible  study  proposed  by  the  Institute  for  the  Young  Peojtle's 
Societies.  This  plan  is  simply  the  regular  "Correspondence  Club"  plan 
Rdtpted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  For  this 
class  the  Life  of  Christ  course,  based  on  the  four  Gospels,  is  recommended  a« 
bein{<  best  fitted,  buth  in  subject  and  treatment,  fur  a  beginner's  course. 

In  the  interest  of  Rihle  study  in  general,  and  especially  of  this  plan  for  the 
younK  people,  a  special  representative  of  the  Insiilutc  will  visit  nine  Slate 
Conventions  of  the  V.  P.  S,  C.  E.  during  the  next  three  months.  These  are 
all  in  the  West,  frttm  Colorado  to  Washington,  and  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  In  addition  to  on  address  on  Bible  study  at  each  convention,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  meet,  personally,  all  who  are  interested,  and  to  give 
tbero  any  help  that  may  he  desired  toward  organisation  in  the  several  Slates. 


STUDIES   IN   THE  WISDOM    UOOKS    OF    THE    INTERNA 
TIONAL  LESSONS. 


BV  AS«OClATR    PkDPKSBOB    GEnSQK  S.  UtWDSTKBD,    Ph.D. 

The  Univcnity  of  Chkago. 


/. 


I.    The  Book  op  Job. 
The  Wisdom  liUralure.      The  t>H>ks  of  Job,  Proverbs  and  Ecclcsiasies 


beloiiK  to  what  is  called  the  Wisdom  Literaiure  of  the  Hebrews.  This  litera- 
ture differs  from  the  prophetic  writinjp  in  Axin^  its  attention,  not  directly 
upon  the  social  nnd  religious  (juesiiong  of  the  age  or  historical  period,  but 
upon  the  more  general  problems  which  concern  man  as  man,  as  a  part  of  the 
wurld  and  under  divine  govcrninetil.  Prophecy  sought  to  move  the  men  of 
its  particular  time  to  action  in  view  of  same  threatening  crisis.  "  Wisdom," 
if  ever  it  considered  this  crisis,  w;ls  cuiicemed  with  it  only  as  it  presetited  au 
occasion  for  the  consideration  of  gcurial  principles  or  for  the  application  of 
maxima  oi  practical  wisdom.  Hence,  while  the  prophetic  books  need  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  historical  setting  and  the  occasions  which 
brought  them  into  being,  these  can  l>e  immediately  made  available  and 
applied  tn  modem  problems,  since  they  are  after  al)  the  old  problemi  of  man 
in  all  ages. 

3.  The  book  of  Jcb  at  wistiom  and  Prophecy .  While  the  above  staie- 
menl  is  true  in  general,  it  neeils  to  be  iiiudifietl  when  applied  to  the  book 
undc;r  consideration.  The  bonk  of  Job  is  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  suf- 
fering, and  in  thai  sense  is  a  "  Wisdom  "  book.  It  is  not  tike  the  sermons  of 
Isaiah,  bathed  in  local  color,  nor  does  it  address  itself  directly  to  the  needs  of 
a  political  or  religious  epoch,  h  portrays  an  episode  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, indeed,  but  it  presents  only  the  spiritual  clement  of  that  episode,  and 
presents  it,  not  fur  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  as  an  illustration  of  fuodameatal 
principles  directly  applicable  to  all  hurnan  life. 

Yet  the  book  of  Job,  more  than  any  of  the  other  Iwu  wisdom  books,  has 
a  dcliniic  historical  situation  in  mind,  li  thus  stands  midway  between  the 
prophets  and  the  "wise  men,"  It  is  a  propheiicu- wisdom  book,  a  book  in 
which  meditation  and  reflection  on  great  principles  have  produced  a  definite 
religious  lesson — but  in  which  a  tremendous  living  problem  has  driven  the 
author  lo  reflection,  and  in  which  Ihe  principles  that  he  elucidates  are  intended 
to  apply  lo  the  soluiioii  oC  that  pmblem. 

J.  What  was  Ihe  hislaricat  btukgroutidt  From  this  point  of  view  we 
ake  up  the  study  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  study  of  a  book  in  which  the  "  Wise 
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Mail"  has  turned  "prophet,"  the  philosopher  has  stepped  down  into  the 
sphere  of  a  nation's  life  and  u^ered  a  sulutiun  fur  a  particular  difficulty  tn 
the  crisis  of  a  nation's  history. 

That  nation  was  Israel.     That  crisis  was  the  exile. 

/.  TAf  hvQ-foid  firobtnn  of  the  Exile.  When  Israel  was  earned  inU* 
exile  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  the  faithful  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  and  the  false  and  idolatrous  people.  All  were  consigned  to  one 
Common  fate.  But  when  they  were  settled  in  their  new  homes  in  the  land  of 
the  cont)ueror,  when  the  faithful  in  Kbedieiicc  in  the  will  of  Jehovah  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  foreign  yoke — a  new  series  nt  sufferings  besan.  It  was  the  false 
Israel  who  felt  the  captivity  less  burdensome,  le.ss  of  a  punishment.  The  true 
Israel,  on  the  other  han<i,  found  their  devutitin  to  Jehovah  the  cause  of  their 
severest  woes.  Koih  from  the  heathen  who  nurrnunded  them,  iheir  raptors 
and  lords,  and  fr»im  their  faithless  brethren  who  had  given  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  ffods  of  the  land,  came  the  cruel  strokes  of  scorn  and  injury.  Tbe 
difficulty  which  assailed  them  was  therefore  two-fold.  Why  were  thc>'.  the 
faithful  remnant,  sent  into  exile?  Why  were  they  ktpt  in  exile  when  they 
had  patiently  submitted  to  the  cnnqucmr  as  the  instrument  of  Jehovah's  will? 

5.  Thf  sforek  far  the  solution.  The  problem  was  a  serious  one,  involv- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  religious  faith  and  life.  Questionings  of  all  sorts 
presented  themselves.  Had  God  deserted  them?  Could  Jehovah  be  the  God 
of  rif^htcousness  and  allow  this?  It  was  an  awful  crisis  in  the  history  of 
Israel's  religion — and  of  her  nationiLlity  as  well.  Would  they  sun-ive  the 
experience  into  which  they  were  plunged?  Could  they  understand  tbe 
anomaly — solve  the  diHiculty  and  come  forth  triumphantly,  not  unly  from  the 
ciptivitv  hui  from  the  bondage  of  their  ilark  doubts  and  dillirulties  into  a  day 
of  spiriuial  victory  ? 

To  help  on  the  dawning  of  this  day  was  ihc  purpivse  of  the  Book  nt  Job. 
It  sets  forth  the  critical  moments  in  the  life-history  of  a  man  which  illustrate 
the  meaning  nf  Israel's  present  crisis,  and  it  brings  forth  also  for  all  time  cer- 
tain principles  of  Divine   government,  and   certain    elements  of  the  Divine 
^'character. 

6.  The  dh'iswns  of  the  book  of  Jot.  The  book  consists  <»f  the  following 
divisions : ' 

(i)  Chapters  i,-ii.    The  prologue  (in  prose). 

(2)  Chapter  iii.  Job's  passionate  outbreak  in  the  presence  of  his  friends 
(in  poetry,  as  also  the  following). 

(3)  Chapters  iv.-xxxi.  The  debate  between  Job  and  his  friends,  consist- 
ing of  three  circles  of  speeches  (1)  chaps,  iv.-xiv.,  (3)  xv.-xxi.,  (3)  xxii-xxxi. 
"  Each  of  these  tluee  circles  comprises  six  s]ieeche«,  one  by  each  of  the  three 
fncmis  in  .succession,  with  a  reply  from  Job.  In  the  last  ronml  Znphar,  the 
third  speaker,  fails  to  come  forward." 


'  Thii  uatliiie  is  that  ol  DavidMii  in  hit  comraetttary  in  the  Cambridfe  Bible, 
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(4)  Chaptera  xxxii.-xxxvii.     The  speeches  of  Elihu. 

($)  Chapters  xxxviii.-xlii.  6.     The  speeches  of  Jehovah  out  of  the  storm. 

(6)  Chapter  xlii.  7-17.     The  epilogue  (in  pmse).' 

if)  The  Uaoa  of  the  prohgiu.  What  does  the  book  coniribute  10  the 
solution  of  the  problem  (hat  confused  and  overwhelmed  the  faithful  Israel 
tuSering  in  exile? 

The  dramatic  scene  iu  the  prologue  offers  otie  elcmcDl  of  iolution.  God 
permits  his  inaoccnt  and  faithful  servants  to  be  severely  tested  by  misfortune 
and  itufferinti;  in  nrder  to  brinj;  forth  from  their  example  evidences  of  their 
fidelity.  The  exhonation  uf  the  prologue,  thereture,  is — "O  Israel,  God  is 
putting  you  into  the  furnace  of  alflirtion  to  illustrate  your  faithfulness  to  him 
in  the  most  unhappy  and  f^rievoussuffenitfjs.  Be  faithful  tberefore."  Such 
faithfulne«i  Job  exhibiied.  Twice  he  itood  the  test  and  accepted  the  will  of 
Gitxl  without  murmuring. 

Dut  just  here  comes  a  difficulty.  What  was  to  result  in  Job's  case  from 
his  standinfi;  these  tnn  tearful  tests?  Manifestly,  restoration  and  reward.  This 
could  be  the  only  ri^ht  seiguel.  Of  this  restoration  and  reward  the  cpilof^ue 
speaks.  But  there  is  an  inierveninj(  experience  of  terrible  and  pniUmped 
suffering  and  struggle.  The  two — prologue  and  epilogue— belong  together. 
Testing — triumphantly  met — should  be  rewarded.  Israel,  faithful  Israel, 
willingly  submits  to  be  led  away  into  exile  with  the  unrighteous.  This  pro- 
logue teaches  her  that  this  was  allowed  as  her  test.  She  suffers  the  reproach 
of  the  heathen  and  the  renegade  Hebrews.  This  is  her  test.  The  prologue 
explains  this  10  her,  and  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  preserve  her  conscious- 
ness of  innocence,  her  trust  in  Jehovah.  Xow  what  does  she  expect  as  a 
result  of  her  sundiii^  this  test?  Nothing  else  than  restoration  and  reward. 
But  just  this  result  docs  not  come.  Hence  the  test  theory  of  suffering  fails 
for  the  Israel  who  continues  iii  suffering  and  misery  after  meeting  the  tests 
which  Jehovah  has  |>ermittcd  the  Satan  to  bring  to  bear. 

if.  An  Uitiitrative  posiiinlity.  To  illustiale  the  situation  more  definitely, 
let  us  suppose  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  exile  the  little  story  of  Job,  the 
prose  tale,  including  pralof<ue  and  epiloRvie — that  is  all^ — appeared  from  ihe 
hand  of  some  unknown  writer,  explaining  to  Israel  the  meaning  of  her  being 
taken  away  into  exile  and  made  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  strangers — though 
innocent,  chough  righteous.  How  did  ibis  explain  the  situation?  "It  is  a 
test,  be  faithful,  as  was  Job.  and  you  shall  be  delivered  and  rewarded  !"  This 
the  faithful  Israel  dv<l.  It  was  conscious  of  doing  this — but  the  suffering  con- 
tiliueil.  A  test  cannot  last  forever.  Once  met,  it  is  over,  uncc  for  all.  Job 
accepted  the  loss  of  property  and  family,  the  infliction  of  Ihe  dreadful  disease, 
but  the  acceptance  of  both  was  fallowed  by  the  removal  of  both  and  reslota- 
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■  I'he  story  t>(  the  book  is  concisely  and  deatly  told  in  ibe  first  chapter  of  David- 
son's Introduction.  A  general  Vnowlcd^r  of  the  contents  of  the  lloolt  of  Job  is  lequisite 
for  an  understanding  uE  the  treatiiicnl  that  fullows. 
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tion  to  the  old  happiness.  A  prologue  u(  lesting  was  followed  by  an  cpilnfjue 
of  restoration.  Israel's  experience  was  different;  the  restoration  did  not 
come. 

Hence  the  prose  story  of  Job  fails  to  explain  the  continuance  of  suffering. 
Tbe  test  theory'  falls  to  the  ground. 

Another  writer,  a  poet,  sees  the  difficulty.  He  recogniies  the  truth  uf  the 
prose  sinry  but  also  its  inade<|uacy,  breaks  it  in  Iwd,  inserts  his  cnntrthuiion  to 
the  new  problem  lietwceii  the  two  pans — a  poem,  in  which  the  endeavor  is 
made  lo  teach  Israel  what  the  continuattee  of  these  suffcrin>ts  means,  while  she 
continues  pious  an<l  righteous. 

0.  Tiu  higher  nuanittg  0/ the  pofm.  He  giics  over  the  whole  field  of  dis- 
cusBtoQ.  In  the  person  of  Job  in  debate  with  the  three  friends,  he  reviews  ihe 
various  theories  lo  account  for  the  sufferiugs  of  the  rij^hteims,  ihe  th«>ry  that 
tbey  must  have  sinnctl,  the  ihcKjry  that  siiffenii^  ischastisenient  for  whir h  a 
man  should  he  ihankful  ' — what  is  this  in  the  present  cirnini stances  but  the 
theory  of  tating  in  another  fonii? — the  theurj-  that  suffering  is  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sin,  to  keep  n  man  fmm  falling  into  it. 

He  shatters  all  these  against  Job's  conviction  uf  innocence  before  Jehovah, 
and  his  demand  that  the  suffering  be  stopped  wKosc  continuance — it  ^rows 
worse  and  worse — stirred  hitn  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  beginning,  and  keeps 
him  in  doubt  and  sometimes  despair  throughout  the  co]lo<)uies. 

It  seems,  iherefurc,  that  the  poem  marks  u  ilecideil  ailvaiice  on  the  pm- 
lo^ue.*  It  is  the  endeavor  lo  explain  not  suffering  home  as  a  trini  on  the 
part  of  Ibc  righteous,  but  the  discipiine  of  suffering;  to  show  how  suffering  is 
a  school  in  which  a  man  may  remain,  though  righteous,  though  pious,  there  to 
leam  new  and  higher  lessons  concerning  God's  ways  and  will,  and  concerning 
God  Himself. 

/I).  The  ukoo!  of  suffering  and  its  lessons.  The  school  f>f  suffering — 
tbiK  was  what  Job  was  passing  through  in  \\\^  poem  as  distinct  from  the  prose 
prologue. 

And  what  did  he  learn  there? 

//.  fob's  Uistm  of  trust  in  himself.  (l)  He  learned  there  to  grasp  with  a 
clearer  consciousness  and  with  unmovable  assurance  the  fact  of  bis  own 
righteousness — to  hold  fast  to  ii — to  maintain  il — never  10  douht  himself.  It 
need  not  be  said  how  clearly  this  appears  in  bis  passionate  outcries 
af^ainsi  the  insinuating  statements  and  open  accusations  of  his  friends.  They 
would  explain  his  sufferings  by  his  sin.     He  would  ha%'e  no  such  explanation 


•Ct  ».  17-26. 

'  It  is  not  claimed  ihat  there  was  a  proxe  (lory  of  Job  wSich  was  afterwards  worked 
over  into  the  cMnibinsiliun  of  profic  and  poetry  which  we  hnd  at  prcMiii.  The  attempt 
it^iDsde  merely  to  preMnt  il  as  a  potcibiiity  in  order  (o  brinR  out  more  clearly  what 
scemifto  be  the  only  i>ati»(actOTy  stiuidpt;iiil  for  the  iiilerfirclalitm,  vir.,  the  advance  in 
thought  from  the  prologue  tu  tixe  poem  and  ils  corrupondcncc  to  the  ciJlc  problcau. 
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— better  no  explatiatton  at  all,  than  a  denial  of  tbc  inmost  central  £acts  of  his 
own  consciousness. 

t3.  //is  oM  idfa  of  Qod  shattfrtd.  (z)  He  lcamc«l  to  ^ive  up  his  old 
idea  of  God.  A  thouj^htful  coniidcration  of  chap.  t.  3o,  3i:  ii.  loof  the  pro- 
logue wilt  reveal  the  idea  uf  GimI  with  which  Job  entered  upon  these  exper- 
iences. The  atliliule  of  Job  towitrd  (hmI  is  a  stoical  one.  Mis  conception  is 
of  u  master,  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  ruler,  who  renders  evil  or  k<xm1  alike,  and 
man  should  take  it  as  fmm  the  hand  of  a  master.  Master  and  slave  is  the 
relation  which  predouiiiiaies.  Indeed  is  nm  the  whole  represeiuaiinn  of  a 
testing  Gnd  in  the  pmlogue  after  that  order? 

Entering  into  the  debate  with  such  notions  of  God,  and  confronted  by  such 
ft  figure  as  his  friends  held  up  before  him,  a  God  who  punishes  only  the  sin- 
ner but  docs  guod  to  the  righteuus.  job  growing  even  more  conscious  of  his 
own  righteousness,  cries  out  against  their  God  and  his.  The  truth  is,  that  all 
thmugh  the  )Hieni  it  is  not  Job  but  God  who  is  being  tested,  to  see  whether 
He,  as  conceivetl  by  the  debaters,  can  be  equal  to  that  siiiiaiinn.  Job  brings 
Jehovah  to  the  bar  of  his  own  experience,  the  Jehovah  of  his  friends*  belief 
and  of  his  own.  proves  how  in  his  own  case  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
imiocctil— and  not  in  his  own  case  only,  but  in  the  case  of  multitudes  all  over 
the  worlil.  Chapter  xxiv.  »:ives  us  his  conclusioits  astn  ibcabscncc  of  the 
divine  rcciiiudc  iri  the  wurld  at  large. 

He  has  gained  the  victory  over  his  friends  and — over  tiimself.  "  He  has 
shown  thai  God's  rule  nver  the  world  is  nut  just  in  the  sense  in  which  his 
friends  insisted  that  it  was  jusi,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  hisnwn  niitral  feeling 
demanded  that  it  sh^iuhl  be  just.  G^hI  is  not  righteuus  in  the  sense  iliat  He 
punishes  wickedness  with  outward  calamity  and  rewards  tbc  righteous  with 
outward  good."  He  is  not  righteous  to  allow  suffering  to  doraioaie  in  Job's 
life  and  increase  and  grow  worse— while  he  himself  grows  mote  conscious  of 
his  own  innocence.     The  G«h1  nf  Job's  ideal  is  shattered. 

/^.  A  nnii  iJoti  disi-itneti.  (3)  Job  has  learned  to  know  another  Jehovah. 
He  has  lcarn»l  hini  in  the  gmwing  grasp  of  his  own  personal  righteousness. 
Observe  how  all  through  his  passionate  outcries  he  appeals  frotn  God  to 
God  ;  he  shatters  tbc  idol  with  one  sentence  only  to  feel  after,  grope  after,  the 
Ideal  with  the  next  word. '  We  have  before  us  the  process  of  growing  into  a 
finner  grasp  on  Jehovah's  righteousness  as  tbe  corollary  of  the  consciousness 
of  pcrsortal  righteousness. 

14.  A  Gmi  ^eiiifr  than  tfu  indwiduat  apprekeHsioH.  (4)  Yd  one  thing 
more  Job  hait  to  learn,  and  this  the  Almighty  alone  can  teach  him.  What 
has  led  Joh  to  dcstmy  liis  cild  conception  nf  Jehovah  and  tii  grasp  after  the 
new  and  higher  conception?  His  own  personal  sufferings  endured  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  innocence.  He  has  measured  all  the  world,  and  God  too.  by 
himself.     He  has  burst  into  passionate  complaints,  even  blasphemies,  hascoii- 


^ 
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'Cf.  xiv.  13-lSi  «vi.  l8-flli  Rix.  33-a7;  XHiil  t-lo. 
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demued  (rom  his  own  standpoint  the  moral  govemmeni  of  the  woiM  and  pro- 
nounced all  wrong,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sees,  thmuKh  hts  own  mural 
consciousness,  the  backgruuml  uf  the  higher  and  greater  moral  c<M]Sciousncss 
ii{  a  truly  righteous  God.  Kverythitig  huwcver  lias  revolved  ahoui  himself 
and  is  judged  by  himself.  He  needs  another  lesson.  JcKovah  speaks  to  him 
rmt  of  the  storm.  What  does  He  say?  Only  this,  "  Learn  that  while  I  am 
reflected  in  your  thought  and  heart,  I  am  greater  than  the  circle  of  your 
thought  and  life.  1  am  the  creator"  (recall  those  magnilicent  pictures),  "  I 
am  the  God  of  righteousness  ruling  the  whole  earlb.  Do  you  care  in  view  of 
this  to  undertake  the  moral  guvenimeiil  ii(  the  earth,  you  who  judge  me  from 
your  own  standpoint  and  think  I  revolve  ahnui  youl"  This  was  what  Job 
needed  to  enlarge  and  cle\-ate  his  thought  «f  Gud^-an  insight  unto  God's 
relation  to  the  nniverne.  This  is  ihc  meaning  of  those  speeches  of  the  Almighty 
and  this  is  their  result,  as  Job's  last  words  reveal  (xlii.  1-6). 

IS-  The  application  to  Israel  in  fxilf.  What  was  ail  this  but  the  nHMl 
benignant  and  fruitful  truth  for  Israel,  innocent  and  suflcnng  more  and  more 
as  the  days  of  exile  passed  ?  "Yim  are  iti  the  school  uf  suffering,  undergoing 
the  discipline  of  learning  the  trutli.  Your  old  notions  of  Jchnvah  arc  inadc- 
(juaie.  Throw  thein  away  and  leani  lo  trust  your  own  heiirt  and  Him  as 
righteous  To  the  end  and  in  the  highest  sense.  Rue  Icam,  too,  thai  though  He 
is  yotir  God.  and  is  teaching  you  now  and  revealing  Himself  to  )-oii,  as  He  did 
to  Job,  in  this  experience — it  is  to  leach  you  that  He  is  greater  thaii  )-our  high- 
est conception.  '  His  ways  arc  not  your  wavK,  bis  ihoughlK  ni>l  your  thoughts,' 
as  a  great  prophet  of  our  lime  has  said,  and  the  Fsalnicst  who  sings,  *  His  ways 
are  in  the  great  waters  and  his  footsteps  not  known.'  He  is  the  Gud  uf  the 
whole  earth,  the  righteous  ruler  of  the  world."  This  was  what  Israel  did  leam 
in  the  exile.  .She  gave  up  her  particularism,  her  belief  thai  Jehovah  had  no 
interest  in  others  beside  herself.  She  came  to  know  as  the  result  of  the  exile 
experience  something  of  the  breadth  and  majesty,  the  wondrous  sweep  and 
power  of  the  divine  character.  This  was  the  lesson  of  the  poem  of  Job.  The 
epilogue  adds  the  set^uel.  Having  passed  through  the  experience,  having 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  scImmiI  of  suffering,  Job  is  graduated  with  honor  and 
the  reward  is  his.  Such  would  be  Israel's  lot.  With  this  promise  the  writer 
leaves  his  people  to  the  future. 

j6.  The  permanent  teaehing  of  the  bock.  But  be  as  a  "  wise  man  "  has  left 
foe  us  more  general  principles,  lie  Ims  taught  us  how  suffering  may  be  a 
test  of  our  fidelity,  and.  more  than  ttiat.  how  God  leaves  us  to  the  discipline  of 
suffering  that  we  may  come  lo  knnw  niir  own  selves  better,  and  I0  know  God 
as  higher  and  greater  than  our  thought,  to  acknowledge,  with  his  perfect  right- 
eousncwi,  the  impoissibihty  of  including  His  ways  within  the  circle  of  our  com- 
prehension. We  arc  thus  assured  of  His  righteousness,  and  we  may  safely  trust 
ourselves  to  His  governmeiil,  believing  that  all  His  ways  are  just,  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  sweep  of  the  greater  circle  in  which  our  exper* 
iences  are  single  points. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


By  Associate  Professor  Robert  Francis  Harper,  Ph.D. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


I. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century  accounts  of  the  inscriptions  in 
Persepolis  were  brought  by  travelers  to  Europe.  The  first  of  these  accounts 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  traveler,  Pietro  de  Valle,  in  a  letter  from  Scfairaz, 
dated  October  21,  1621.  In  1674  Chardln  copied  the  first  complete  inscrip- 
tion, the  so-called  Window  inscription,  the  shortest  of  the  trilingual  Achseme- 
nian  inscriptions.  A  copy  of  this  may  be  found  in  his  travels  published  in 
171 1.  This  inscription  was  copied  in  1694  by  KSmpfer.  He  also  copied  the 
Babylonian  text  of  the  so-called  Persepolis  inscription  H  —  in  all  twenty-five 
lines.  In  his  work,  published  in  1712,  Kampfer  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
newly  discovered  writing,  and  inquires  whether  it  is  alphabetic,  syllabic  or  ideo- 
graphic, deciding  in  favor  of  the  ideographic.  K£mpfer  was  also  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  term  cuneiform,  i,  e.,  wedge-shaped.  In  1 70 1 ,  the 
Dutchman,  de  Bruin,  began  his  travels.  He  devoted  the  year  1704  to  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis.  In  1714  he  published  two  new  trilingual  inscriptions, 
besides  one  Old-Persian  and  one  Babylonian.  Notwithstanding  the  publica- 
tion of  these  new  finds,  nothing  further  was  done  toward  their  deciphennent 
until  the  beginning  of  the  XlXth  century. 

In  1762  the  celebrated  vase  of  Xerxes  was  Found  by  Count  Caylus,  and 
the  quadrilingual  inscription  on  it  containing  the  words,  "Xerxes,  the  Great 
King,"  was  published  in  the  same  year.  The  important  rftle  played  by  these 
vase  inscriptions  will  be  noticed  later. 

In  1765  Carsten  Niebuhr  copied  in  Persepolis  several  Achxmenian  inscrip- 
tions. He  also  distinguished  forty-two  different  signs,  which  he  correctly 
called  letters.  From  1 798  Tychsen  and  MUnter  carried  on  the  work  begun 
by  Niebuhr,  and  published  their  scanty  results  in  1802,  In  the  same  year,  on 
September  4,  Georg  Friedrich  Grotefend  placed  his  discoveries  before  the 
Society  of  Sciences  in  GSttingen.  Grotefend  was  the  first  to  decipher  a  com- 
plete inscription.  His  discoveries  did  not,  at  once,  receive  the  notice  which 
they  merited,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Parisian  Arabist,  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
published  bis  accounts  of  them  that  they  attracted  attention. 

The  following  short  account  of  Grotefend's  method  of  work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  from  Friedrich  Detitzsch's  appendices  in  the  German  edition  of 
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George  Smith's  CkalJfan  Genesis.  As  towards  the  end  of  the  XVI  Illh  century 
new  and  more  reliable  aipies  of  iiiKcrijjtions  arrived  in  Eumpe,  their  study 
was  taken  up  again,  and  in  1802  Orotefencl,  nf  Hanover,  pubhshcil  the  first 
translation  of  &  caneifonn  text,  viz.:  Of  a  Persian  Acbaemenian  inscription. 
His  genius  succeeded,  by  cnmhinntinns  as  hold  as  ihey  were  inxeniaus,  in 
paving  the  way  for  further  discnveries.  The  old  authors  told  Viim  that  ihe 
palaces  of  Perscpolis,  out  of  whose  niins  the  inscriptions  came,  had  been  built 
by  Achjcmenian  kings.  The  Tchlevc  inscriptions,  scattered  over  these  same 
ruins,  and  deciphered  by  de  Sacy,  led  to  the  expectation  that  something  some- 
what analogous  would  be  found  in  the  cuneiform.  Grotefend  had  already 
learned  the  direction  in  which  lhe.sc  inscriptions  were  to  be  read,  vit.:  From 
Tight  to  left.  He  chose  for  his  work  two  small  ones— the  first  (if  which  had 
been  engraved  on  a  door>|)08i  of  a  building  on  the  second  palace-terrace  of 
Perscpolis,  and  the  second  on  the  wall  of  a  building  on  the  third  terrace. 
Munter  bad  already,  by  chance,  nuted  in  the  inscriptions  a  word  which  was 
often  re]>eated  and  he  had  decided  that  this  word  must  have  the  meaning 
of  "  king."  This  same  word  was  alsn)  found  in  the  two  inscriptions  of  Grote- 
fend, which  were  almost  alike.  The  only  difference  was  that,  in  the  first 
inscription  a  group  of  signs,  which  we  may  call  A.  preceded  the  word  for 
"king,"  and  in  the  second  a  group,  which  wt  may  call  B;  and  further  that  in 
the  second,  A  and  the  word  for  "king"  following  it  were  repeated,  while  in 
the  first  a  group  of  signs  (C)  without  the  title  of  king  corresponded  to  A. 
Accordingly  the  two  inscriptions  had  some  such  fonn  as  ibis  : 

I.     A  king C 

II.     H  king A  king 

From  this  Grotefend  drew  the  conclusion  that  these  groups  of  signs  con- 
tained proper  names,  standing  in  a  geneaological  relation  to  each  other.     A 
mutt  be  the  father  of  B.  C  the  father  uf  A.  and.  while  A  as  well  as  B  were 
kings,  C,  because  the  title  was  ever  wanting  .ifler  his  name,  was  not  bom  a 
king.     According  to  this,  A  seemed  to  lie  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.     The 
kings  were  Ach.-cmcman,  and  hence  mily  two  things  were  possible.     A  Con- 
tained either  the  name  of  Cyrus  or  that  of  Darius.     The  first  possibility  was 
discarded  .it  once,  because  the  father  as  wc!l  as  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  named 
Camb)-sc8,  and  hence  the  groups  of  signs.  B  and  C.  must  have  been  the  same. 
Again,  group  A  was  too  long  for  Cyrus.    Accordingly,  Darius  was  all  that 
was  left  for  A,  and  Grotefend,  taking  into  consideration  the  forms  uf  these 
names  known  Co  the  Greeks,  Hebrews  and  Persians,  read: 
A:     D-a-r-h-w-u-8ch  =  Darius, 
B:    Kh-sch-h-a-r-Kh-a -Xerxes. 
C;     V-i-sch-t-a-s-p  —  I  lystaspes. 
and  translated  the  inscriptions: 

"Xerxes,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  kings,  sun  of  Darius,  the  king.  ,  ." 
"Darius,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  kings  .  .  .  son  of  H>'Staspes," 
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Later  investig»tions  shovred  tbat  he  had  read  these  signs  conectly.  There 
was  only  one  misi»ke — the  h  xhnuld  have  been  read/  The  corrccine&s  of  his 
method  uf  deci|(henneiit  was  cunfirmed,  bej-oitd  all  duubl,  by  the  vase  lueu- 
tiuncd  ab«)ve.  On  this  there  is  a  quadrilingual  inscription.  Tlie  lirst  is  writ* 
ten  in  KKVpiian  hieroglyphs,  and  was  deciphered  by  ChatnpuHiou  as  the 
name  of  Xerxes.  The  other  three  are  in  cuneifonn  characters,  the  first  of 
which,  the  Old-Fersian,  correR)K>nded  exactly  to  the  group  on  the  Ferse|^lis 
inscription,  which  Grotefend  read  Xerxes.  All  later  investigations  are  based 
on  the  discover)-  of  Groiefcnd.  Thirty  years  later  (1836).  Btimouf  and  Las* 
sen  t(M}k  up  the  work.  Ljuscn  di<l  great  service  to  the  young  science  by  his 
ingenious  discovery  in  one  of  the  Darius  inscriptions  of  a  list  of  peoples wliich 
addcil  much  new  material  fur  the  recognition  uf  new  values  nf  the  single  let- 
ters, and  rendered  it  possible,  for  the  first  time,  not  only  to  read  the  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  also  to  explain  them  from  a  philological  stand- 
|H>ini.  The  theory  of  Grotefend  that  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  and 
that  of  the  Avcsia  were  exactly  similar  was  proved  to  be  wrong.  From  this 
time  on,  new  discoveries  in  both  the  grajiiinar  and  the  lexicon  were  made, 
from  time  to  lime,  by  such  men  as  Deer,  Holuman.  W'cstergaard  and  olhers, 
but  the  material  at  hand  was  altogether  tou  limited  lo  permit  any  great 
advances. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Henrjr  Rawlinson  to  discover  this  greatly 
needed  material.  In  1835,  while  a  resident  in  the  Kasi,  Rawlinson  began  his 
study  of  the  cuneifonn  inscriptiojis.  At  first  his  work  was  quite  independent 
of  Grotcfend's.  Frotn  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  of  Elvend.  neat 
Hamadan,  without  any  assistance  fn)m  Grotefend's  work,  he  found  the  name  of 
Hyslaspes,  Darius  and  Cyrus.  In  Ihe  spring  of  1836,  while  in  Teheran,  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  wdrks  tif  his  predecessors — thatiif  Gnrtefcnd 
in  the  thirtl  e<lilion  of  Hecrcn's  Idf^it,  and  of  St.  Martin  in  Klaproih's  Aper^u  4* 
Porignu  des  diverses  icriturei  (Paris.  1832).  He  found,  however,  thai 
he  was  already,  as  the  result  of  his  own  study,  further  advanced  than  Grote- 
fend. In  1837  he  Copied,  for  the  first  time,  a  large  part  of  the  Persian  text  of 
the  Behislun  inscriptioti,  viz.:  The  whole  of  Cotunin  I,  the  first  para- 
graph of  Column  It,  and  i-ioof  Column  111,  besides  four  small  inscriptions. 
On  January  1,  183S,  he  sent  his  first  translations,  with  notes,  to  London,  and 
they  were  first  brought  m  notice  on  May  1  2,  1838,  by  Sir  Gore  Ousclcy.  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  RawUnson's  first  report  was  not  published  at 
that  time.  Gildcmcistcr,  of  lionn,  has  printed  the  most  important  part  in  the 
XXVIth  volume  of  ZDAtG.  In  1839,  he  was  called  into  active  service  in  the 
war  with  the  Afghans,  and  it  was  1843  before  he  could  again  return  to  his 
copying.  In  1844  lie  finished  Ihe  first  iti  script  ton.  t.  e.,  the  Old-Persian,  and 
in  1847  he  copied  the  Hahylnnian  text.  During  the  following  year  he  worked 
out  the  basis  uf  all  later  decipherment.  In  r849  he  returned  to  England  with 
the  manuscript  coniaining  the  Dabylnnian  text  of  this  trilingual  inscription. 
and  in  1850  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  translation  of  the 
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Assyrian  uucripticn  found  on  the  funoas  Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmancsei.  In 
1851  tbe  printing  of  his  Memoir  om  tkt  BafydomoM  and  Assyriatt  Inarifiticm 
was  finished.  This  conuiiu  the  cuneiform  text,  the  transliteration  an<I  trans- 
lation of  the  Bahyloniiui  version  of  the  Ilchistun  inscnpiion  (II3  lon^  hnes, 
(he  middle  part  of  mast  of  which  has  been  reitdened  unreadable  on  account  of 
the  long  continued  tricklini^  of  water  over  ihcm),  Ingcther  with  a  comnietitaiy 
and  an  analysis  of  the  first  thirty-seven  lines.  "The  list  of  si^s  added  to 
the  above  c^mtains  246  numbers,  with  the  addition  of  phonetic  values  (and 
also  ideographic),  most  of  which  have  turned  out  lo  be  correct."  In  1852 
Rawlinson  was  sent  by  the  English  government  as  Qiusul  Genera)  to  Bagh- 
dad. He  was  given  power  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  con- 
duct excavations  wherever  he  found  favorable  sites.  In  1855  he  returned  to 
England  and  has  since  remained  there,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  shon  diplo- 
matic  trip  to  Persia  in  1858. 

"The  year  1857  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Ass^riology.  In  that  j-ear 
tbe  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London  proposed  a  test  of  the  genuine  character 
of  the  translations  offered  by  scholars  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  It  was  as 
follows:  Eight  hundred  lines  of  cuneifomi  writing,  recently  found  by  Layard 
on  clay  cylinders,  at  Kalah  Shcrkat,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Nineveh,  were  lo 
be  independently  translated  by  any  scholars  who  would  come  forward  and 
accept  the  proposal;  the  results *f  their  work  were  to  be  sent,  sealed,  to  the 
secretary'  of  the  society,  and  the  packets  were  to  be  opened  on  the  same  day 
before  a  commission,  which  should  reirort  on  the  points  of  resemblance  or 
unlikeness  tu  be  found  in  the  translaiiong.  This  proposal  was  made  public 
in  March,  and  on  May  25  four  packets  were  opened,  containing  the  work  of 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Fox  Talb<»t,  Dr.  Hinrks,  and  Ur.  Oppert.  The  general 
similarity  of  the  results  in  the  four  essays  formed  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  translations,  and  the  correctness  of  the  method  of  decipher- 
ment, which  even  such  a  sceptic  as  M.  Kenan  freely  admitted." 

Henry  Rawlinson  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  "Father  of  Assyriol- 
ogy."  He  was  the  first  lo  make  the  discovery  of  an  ituscription  nf  any  lenjjth 
and  importance,  and  he  w.i.s  the  first  lo  translate  an  Assyrian  inscription.  His 
discoveries,  although  soniewhai  dependent  on  those  of  Grotefcnd,  were  on  the 
other  hand  practically  independent. 
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Sipnopses  of  3mportant  articles. 

Thb  Difficult  Words  of  Chhist;  I.  The  Children  at  Play,  Matt. 
XL  i6-  iq.  By  Rev.  Jas.  Stalker,  D.D.,  in  The  Expositor.  Jan.  iSqj. 

The  passage  ts  a  criitcism  i>assed  by  Christ  upon  the  generation  to  which 
he  belonged,  in  respect  to  their  treatment  of  John  the  Baptist  and  hinueU. 
Cluracteristically  he  has  embodied  his  rebuke  in  a  figure  of  speech,  and  has 
drawn  from  child  life.  A  Kame  is  described  in  which  children  imiuted  first 
a  tnarriage,  one  piping  and  the  others  dancing  about  bitn :  then  a  funeral,  one 
wailing,  the  others  following  mourning.  Construing  Christ's  figure,  who  are 
represented  by  the  children  who  complain  to  their  companions  ?  There  are 
two  views :  (i)  that  they  are  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist;  (2)  that  they  are 
the  Jews  In  general.  The  latter  view  coaaes  from  a  too  literal  adjustment  o( 
the  paratlcU  ;  the  phrase  '"it  is  like"  is  simply  a  link  by  which  the  thing  lobe 
illustrated  is  loosely  connected  with  the  illustration,  which  is  then  develo{>«d 
as  a  picture  with  perfect  freedom.  Further,  were  not  John  and  Jesus  the 
innovators,  who  proposed  the  new  departures,  but  could  not  get  tbetr 
contemporaries  10  join  ?  Is  il  historical  to  say  that  fickleness  and  an  exces* 
sive  disposition  to  change  were  the  characteristics  of  the  age  of  Jesus?  An 
additional  argument  against  the  second  view,  sentimental  indeed  but  not 
therefore  without  weight,  is  that  it  takes  all  the  sunshine  out  of  the  picture  of 
child  life  whicb  the  illustration  presents,  and  would  Jesus  have  been  likely  to 
do  that  ?  By  the  first  view  nothing  is  lost,  because  all  that  is  really  brought 
out  by  the  second  is  included ;  and  there  is  ever>'thing  to  gain. 


The  dtxciusion  is  rather  an  eiCRClical  than  a  pracitcal  one,  as  the  general  aMan- 
tn|[  and  point  of  the  parable  are  the  u.me  under  any  explanation.  It  it  a  little  eur-. 
prising  thai  Ur.  Stalker  (with  (Jodei)  has  gone  back  to  the  old  interpretation  ol  the 
passage.  a>  a^ainkt  many  recent  commenUton  (Lange.  Meyer,  Weiu,  Holl/mann, 
Bmce,  .Schaff,  i-r  «/.)  Kin  principal  reason  for  doing  »o  ii  to  avoid  certain  alleged 
violence  done  the  history  by  the  man  recent  view,  which  he  ciln  in  onler  to  refute. 
Bol  the  difficulty  is  a  conjectural  and  not  a  real  one.  Excessive  pressure  is  brouj^ht 
to  bear  upon  the  figure  (o  make  it  yield  historic  detail.  The  error  of  litcrahsm  which 
Dr.  Slatker  decries  in  his  firsl  argument  chaiacteriies  his  second.  The  figure  of  the 
parable  inirrxtuces  u>  to  children  at  play  In  the  streets  with  their  automaiy  vouthfal 
games  of  mimicry.  Some  wish  to  have  a  mock  marriage,  but  their  fellows  refuse  to 
join  in  their  gayety :  then  they  propose  a  mock  funeral,  bwt  stil]  they  will  not  respond. 
In  fact,  they  are  chi1rli»h,  insincere  nnd  unreasonable.  And  just  so,  sayi  JesDs,  are 
the  men  of  this  generation.  Nothing  which  is  genuinely  religious  will  suit  them, 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  be  suited.  If  Jesus  and  John  have  to  be  identified  either 
with  the  cbUdren  who  propose  the  games  or  with  those  who  refuse  to  play,  tt>e  manner 
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of  introductDg  the  compamon  (tee  etpeciiJIy  Luke  vii.  31  -  3s)  and  the  luiltir*)  pand- 
Idittn  ol  figUK  itKi  expluiatiOD  demand  the  latter;  1. 1.,  the  ]t:w»  called  upus  Julm  to 
be  lc»  somber  and  severe,  but  he  would  not ;  they  called  upoo  Chriii  to  l>e  Icsx  cfaeer- 
fol  aud  social,  but  neithei  would  be  respond.  But  il  U  Dcithcr  nccessarr  nur  desirable 
10  undentand  thai  Jems  ideDtified  hini»el(  and  )ohn  with  either  group  ol  childreo. 
To  do  to  involves  a  maiufest  lack  of  dignity.  Chnsl  is  administering  a  rebuke  In  ihe 
Jews  of  his  time  for  rejecting  their  truest  religious  leaders.  He  employ*  this  itluslra- 
twn  la  disclose  the  underlying  cause  and  spirit  of  their  np|>nHilir>n,  which  were  their 
childishness,  insincerity  and  unreasonableness.  Any  atlcmpl  lo  draw  out  detailed 
timilariiies  between  li^re  and  explsnalion  is  unwise  because  involviig  difficulty  and 
violence.  Besides,  such  a  proceeding  is  oat  of  hannony  with  the  beat  principles  of 
exegesis  as  applied  to  paraboUc  interpretation. 


St.  Paul  and  Inspiratton.     By  Prof.  Georob  T,  Purves.  D.D..  in  T/U 
Presbyttrian  and  ftefomud  Rn>int/,  January,  1 893. 
The  influence  of  Paul's  teachmgs  is  so  great  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
otu  apprehension  of  Christianity  depends  ufioii  our  apprelienston  of  Paul. 

I.  In  considering  (he  testimony  which  Paul  gave  to  his  consciousness  of 
apostolic  office  we  have,  ^rst,  a  summary  of  his  teachings  respecting  "bii 
gospel ;"  this  was  nut  elaborated  by  his  own  inind,  but  received  through  direct 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Funhemtore,  his  mind  was  the  subject  of  special 
Uluminaiion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  apprehend  this 
objective  revelation,  and  to  regard  himself  as  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of 
God's  thought;  "God  doth  beseech  you  by  us,"  "Christ  spcakcth  in  me." 
etc.  Therefore  he  claims  absolute  authority  over  the  faith  and  conduct  of 
Christians,  and,  identifying  "his  gospel"  with  "the  word  of  the  Lord,"  he 
warns  against  any  one  who  teaches  otherwise,  even  Iboagh  he  were  an 
angel  from  heaven.  He  attached  the  same  authority  to  his  letters  as  to  his 
oral  teaching,  and  to  the  verbal  form  in  which  his  tmth  was  expressed  no 
less  than  to  the  truth  itself:  cf.  2  Tbess,  3.15:  1  Cor.  2.13.  Though  hts 
rhetoric,  argumenl  and  style  were  brought  to  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
yet  there  was  never  a  more  living  writer  than  Paul,  whose  marked  self- 
consciousness,  intense  personality,  and  limitations  as  well,  stamp  thetusc^ves 
on  all  his  writings. 

II.  Setting  aside  nt  once  the  ohjcctions  brought  by  naturalism,  these 
claims  are  justified  (a)  by  the  fact  that  they  were  freely  admitted  by  the 
other  apostles,  and  (b)  by  the  fact  that  "his  gospel"  is  a  legitimate  unfolding 
of  ideas  already  announced  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus ;  it  stands  in  such 
relation  to  that  of  the  other  apostolic  writers  as  to  be  an  Integral  and 
neces&ary  part  of  the  apostolic  teaching  as  a  whole,  and  a  legitimate  unfold- 
ing of  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  what  was  Paul's  doctrine  about  the 
Scripture  ?  Did  he  attach  the  same  conception  of  authority  and  inspiration 
to  it  that  be  attached  to  his  own  teachings,  whether  oral  or  written  ?   (a)   Hi» 
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tlcscnplions  of  the  Old  Testiuneni  indicate  that  he  rcft^rded  it  u  God's  gift 
U>  the  church  of  all  time,  that  it  was  "inspired  by  God."  and  "■written  for 
our  admooition."  (b)  Paul's  actual  use  of  Scripture  shows  that  he  regarded 
"his  gosfwl"  as  the  very  substance  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  treats 
the  Biblical  narrative— so  far  nl  least  as  its  leading  features  are  concerned — 
as  true,  and  as  fundamental  to  his  view  of  God's  government  of  the  world 
and  of  the  method  of  man's  salvation.  He  supports  his  argument  by  appeati 
to  the  precise  words  used  by  the  sacred  writers :  but  since  he  does  not  derive 
his  doctrine  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from  direct  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
be  is  not  confined  to  cinctf|Uot3tion.  His  cxcgctical  method  was  determined 
by  his  practical  purpose,  so  that  he  could  either  show  his  reverence  for  the 
tetter  of  Scripture,  or  his  disregard  for  it,  as  occasion  re<)uired. 

In  the  light  of  this  study  we  may  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word 
iJifopHrustvs — "breathed  into  by  God"  —  applied  b)-  him  to  the  Scriptum. 
He  evidently  meant  that,  as  writings,  they  were  so  composed  under  God's 
particular  direction  that  both  in  substance  and  in  form  they  were  the  special 
otlerance  of  Hia  mind  and  wilt.  The  Divine  Spirit  dwelt  in  them,  and 
breathed  through  them. 

The  authority  which  Paul  claims  for  his  own  writings,  and  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Old  TestanienI,  he  accords  to  the  writings  of  other  apostles 
and  inspired  men  which  were  accepted   by  the  church  as  a  [lart  of  Scripture. 

!V.  A  Christian  scholar  must,  therefore,  approach  the  study  of  the 
Bible  with  peculiar  reverence,  not  in  the  same  mental  attitude  in  which  he 
approaches  other  literature,  not  blindly  nor  unintelligenlly,  but  with  quickened 
intellcclua]  and  moral  power,  so  that  he  may  understand  it  as  a  living  thing, 
an  organism.  Paul  nowhere  describes  the  method  by  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  operates  in  himself,  or  in  the  prophets,  to  produce  the  Scriptures.  He 
testifies  to  the  fact  and  its  conse«|uences. 

The  account  which  the  Bihle  gives  of  itself  provides  the  strangest 
incentive  to  textual  criticism,  the  reprodiiction  as  nearly  .is  possible  of  the 
original;  it  will  stimulate  to  the  most  exact  and  painstaking  exegesis;  it 
should  lead  to  an  apprehension  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  The  student  should 
not  be  surprised  to  Bnd  that  elements  historical,  verbal,  or  doctrinal,  whlcb 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  Itible,  had  a  previous  existence  of  their  own 
(for  example  in  the  synoptic  gospels):  but  only  as  incorporated  in  Ibe 
Scriptures  can  such  materials  be  afliinned  to  be  inspired. 


The  above  adtnirabk  inductive  study,  covering  twenty  ■  four  ps>g«»,  makes  it  clear 
that  Paul  claimed  lor  himself,  and  for  the  other  Bihtical  wrilers,  a,  divine  »mhority  in 
a  very  high  and  ahoRclher  pcculisr  sense.  Bui  wlide  averting  (he  fatt,  it  it  equally 
dear  that  neillicr  he  nor  they  give  the  data  for  cotutlructing  an  adequate  thtmy  of 
hltpiratioD-  I>r.  Purves'  invest LKatinn  proves  that  a  careful  datemenl  of  the  Bible's 
testimony  rcspeclin){  Ms  own  intpiralion  nowise  conflicts  with  the  sober  resulu  of  a 
most  rigid  higher  criticism  of  either  ihc  Old  Tutatncul  or  the  New.  P.  A.  N- 
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Paul's  Cohcbption  of  Christianity  ;  I.  The  Sources.    By  Rev.  Prop. 
A.  B.  Bruce.  D.D..  ia  TA4  Expositor.  January,  1&93. 

To  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  tbe  Pauline  type  of  CbnstiaLnity  or 
Paulinutu,  a  careful  study  of  the  four  letters  to  the  GalatJiin,  Corintbtati  anil 
Roman  churches  is  all  [hat  is  necessary.  This  limilation  is  jusliticcl  by  the 
fact  that  these  episUcs  arc  everywhere  rccognircd  as  genuine.  Moreover, 
these  epistles  have  tbe  advantage  of  being  controversial,  for  in  a  great  crisis 
the  thoughts  of  men  are  dear,  dctining  themselves  with  the  utmost  ^arp> 
Dcss  and  energy  against  those  of  their  opponents.  The  issue  is  clear  and 
vital,  vit.,  the  nature  and  destination  oi  Chnslianity.  In  the  group  known  as 
the  prison  epistles  the  special  churaccerlsttc  is  the  prominence  given  to  Chnst* 
ology.  The  other  groups,  containing  the  epistles  tolhcThcssalonians  and  tbe 
pastoral  letters,  yield  no  distinctive  contribution  to  Paulinism.  Since  the 
first  of  these  four  groups  Is  separated  from  the  last  by  some  sixteen  year*, 
the  question  may  be  asked  with  propriety.  Was  there  any  growth  in  Paul's 
mind  in  relation  to  Christianity,  or  must  we  conceive  of  hlssytem  of  Christian 
thought  as  the  same  at  all  stages  of  his  history,  poured  out  at  the  first  gush 
so  to  speak,  and  settling  thereafter  into  an  unchangeable,  rigid  form  ?  There 
is  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  development.  But  what  is  the 
fact  in  respect  to  Paul  ?  The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  wiih  the  dig. 
courses  in  Acts,  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  sources  of  a  Primititv  Paulin- 
ism. That  these  epistles  represent  a  kind  of  rudimcnlarj'  gospel  is  beyond 
doubt.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  that  rudimentary  gospel  represents 
all  that  Paul  then  knew.  That  this  was  not  the  case  is  clearly  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Thessalonian  epistles  were  written  ;tt  least  a  year  or  two  after  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  afipeared  as  the  champion  of  gentile  lib> 
erties.  The  encounter  with  Peter  at  Antioch  had  also  taken  place,  and 
Paul's  utterance  at  that  time,  GaL  ii.  M-21,  is  not  a  supposed  primitive 
Paulinism.  but  the  fully  formulated  Paulinism  of  the  controversial  letters. 
There  is,  then,  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  characteristic  ideas  had  taken 
form  before  he  wrote  the  Thessalonian  epistles.  The  phenomena  encoun- 
tered in  those  epistles  are  perhaps  best  explained  by  supposing  that  they  show 
us  the  form  in  which  Paul  judged  it  6lttng  to  present  the  gospel  to  nascent 
Christian  communities  when  he  had  in  view  merely  their  immediate  religious 
needs  and  capacities.  Viewed  from  this  point  these  epistles  are  a  kind  of 
Christian  Primer,  in  which  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as  "ye 
remember,"  "ye  know,"  indicates  that  the  writer  wishes  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  importance  of  former  instruction.  The  elements  of  Christian 
liuth  contained  in  this  Primer  may  be  summarized  as  follows,  (i)  Tbe  word 
commonly  used  by  Paul  to  denote  the  message  of  salvation  is  the  Gospel, 
mow  dcfiQitely  the  Gospel  of  God.  (i)  The  substance  of  this  mcssaKc  is 
escape  from  "the  wrath  to  come."  Salvation  is  regarded  chiefly  from  the 
tschatoiogkai  point  of  view.    (3)  The  great  object  of  Christian  trust  ajipears. 
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not  so  much  as  Jesus  the  crucified,  but  rather  as  Jesus  exalted  into  heaven, 
and  about  to  come  thence  again  iat  the  destruction  of  sinners  and  the  salva- 
tion of  believers.  Once  only  is  Christ's  death  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
salvation,  I  Thess.  v.  lo,  and  that  in  the  most  general  terms.  It  indicates, 
at  least,  that  Paul  was  not  accustomed  in  his  mission  -  addresses  to  enter  with 
much  fullness  or  exactness  of  statement  into  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by 
Christ's  death.  This  also  corresponds  with  the  reports  of  his  mission -ad- 
dresses in  the  book  of  Acts.  The  points  chiefly  insisted  on  are  Christ's  death 
for  sin  and  his  resurrection,  the  former  being  rather  implied  than  expressed, 
cf.  Acts  xiii.  38-39.  (4)  In  the  passage  just  referred  to  the  word  "justified" 
occurs,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Thessalonian  epistles.  The  same  idea  in 
tisence  is  presented  in  the  words  "  faith"  and  "grace."  (5)  Jesus  is  called 
tke  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord.  (6)  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  in  the  specifically  Pauline  sense  of  the  Sanctifier.  While  salvation  is  re- 
garded from  the  eschatological  point  of  view,  present  sanctification  is  strongly 
insisted  on  as  a  preparation  for  the  future  salvation.  The  writer's  interest  in 
real  Christian  goodness  is  intense  and  unmistakable ;  and  it  inspires  us  with 
confidence  that  whatever  Paulinism  may  mean,  it  will  never  be  found  to  imply 
indifference  to  ethical  ideals  and  their  embodiment  in  right  conduct. 


This  article  is  the  first  of  s  series  in  which  Professor  Bnice  discusBes  Paul's  Cod- 
ceptioD  of  Christianity.  The  first  article,  od  The  Sonrces,  will  be  followed  by  an  at- 
tempt to  fonn  as  definite  conception  u  possible  of  the  nature  and  import  of  Paal's 
religions  experience,  and  this  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  four  great  epistles  to  the 
Galatian,  Corinthian  and  Roman  churches.  The  series  promises  to  be  one  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value. 


Dotes  anb  (^pinione. 


How  slowly  old  errors  die  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  article  of  the 
Century  Dictionar)-  on  the  word  Bible.  Explaining  its  derivaiion  (tbrougb 
the  Latin  btblia),  from  the  Greek  bibios,  also  written  byblot.  it  gives  as  one 
.defmitioD  of  the  latter,  "  The  Egyptian  papyrus,  of  the  inner  ba.rlL  of  which 
'paper  was  made."  All  of  which  is  quite  true  except  the  last  clau.se :  and 
this  is  quite  incorrect,  inasuiucb  a&  the  papyrus  is  an  endogenous  plant,  and 
bas  no  bark  either  inner  or  outer.  Did  the  Century  dictionary  writer  possibly 
rely  on  Liddell  and  Scolt,  who  define  bibloi  as  *'  the  inner  bark  of  the 
papyrus,"  and  then  "  a  book,  of  which  the  leaves  were  made  of  this  bark  "  ? 
H  90,  he  might  have  learned  to  distrust  the  authority  of  L.  and  S.  in  this 
particular  matter  if  be  bad  turned  to  bybhs,  which  he  would  have  found 
defined  as  the  fibrous  coata  of  the  papyrus.  ..."  especially  the  outer  coat  of 
papyrus  used  for  writing  on."  Under  pafiyrcs,  although  it  is  defined  as  a  rush, 
it  is  stated  that  writing  paper  was  made  of  it  "by  peeling  off  its  outer  coat 
and  gluing  the  slips  together  transversely."  This  venerable  error  (self- 
con  trad  ic  ting,  but  not  self-correcting),  the  late  Dr.  Eira  Abbot  was  at  pains 
to  correct  in  a  most  interesting  article  in  the  Library  Journal  of  Nov.,  1878, 
in  which  he  shows  the  general  prevalence  of  the  error  even  among  scholars, 
and  sets  the  matter  right  in  his  usual  thoroughgoing  fashion.  The  Century 
Dictionary  also  itself  states  the  matter  correctly  under  the  head  of  papyrus. 
"The  papyrus  was  prepared  by  cutting  the  central  pith  of  the  reed  into 
longitudinal  strips  which  were  laid  side  by  side,  with  another  layer  of  strips 
crossing  them  at  right  angles.  The  two  layers,  thus  prepared,  were  soaked 
in  water,  then  pressed  together  to  make  them  adhere,  and  dried." 

E.  D.  B. 


* 


The  Ptefaco  to  the  Flrat  Epistle  of  John. — Id  \hc  Expositor  {01  February, 
Professor  Fin^llny  cxpniincts  the  first  four  verses  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Juhn. 
This  is  a  homileiical  episile,  the  address  of  an  absent  pnsinr  tn  his  tJnck,  or 
to  disciples  widely  scattered.  It  is  a  specimen  of  apostolic  preaching  to 
believers,  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  edification.  The  address  ts  based  un  the 
gospel  history.  The  preface  is  indeed  a  summar>-  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
John  (cf.  I  John  i.  i  - 18  ;  xx.  30,  31).  Its  subject  is  tMe  tlernai  life  manifesUH. 
St.  John  had  witnessed  ihc  supreme  manifestation  of  God.  The  secret  of  the 
universe  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  this  which  woi  y^ww  the  begianing. 
The  source  of  spiritual  life  to  men  is  that  wbicb  was  in  the  first  instance  the 
source  of  natural    life   to  all   creatures.     Here  lies  the  foundation  of  John's 
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iheology.     It  assumes  ihc  unity  of  the  seen  and  the  ^unseen.     It  interdicts 
and  excludes  all  gmistical.  dualistic  and  doceiic  conceptions  of  the  world.    This , 
life  that  came  titim  the  Kather  and  was  manifested  to  the  eyes  of  the  witnesses ' 
of  Jesus,  was  the  one  life  ami  love  that  runs  through  all  things,  the  source  and 
root  of  being. 

The  aposilc  emphatically  asserts  the  actuality  of  the  manifestation  of  (his 
life.  Twice  in  three  verses  he  reiterates,  "we  have  seen  il,"  twice  "we  have 
heard."  and  iwicc  he  rei>ca!s,  "the  life  was  manifested."  The  apostles  were 
well  aware  nf  the  importance  of  historical  truth.  Their  faith  was  calm, 
rational,  sagacious.  Criticism  and  an  alien  philosophy  were  not  idle  in  those 
(lays.  The  Cnosiics  of  the  later  apostolic  a^c  were  already,  in  their  peculiar 
method  and  dialea,  treating  the  incarnation,  the  miracles,  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension,  as  a  nuih,  a  beautiful  poetic  dream,  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  religious  iruih,  ]n  this  epistle  John  confronts  the  Gnostic  error  with 
his  Impressive  and  authoritative  declaration.  From  the  eternal  life  revealed  in 
Christ  and  thus  attested,  there  is  derived  a  nra>  ttivhte  fellowship  for  man. 
"Our  I'cHnwship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Sun,  Jesus  Christ."  Three 
words  resume  the  leaching  of  the  lirst  paragraph  of  this  epistle :  life,  maiti/rt- 
faJim,  ff/lenviAtfi.  T.  H.  R. 


The^Kiagdom  of  God. —  Erich  Haupl,  U.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle. 

cuntributes*a  shtrri  but  very  full  and  valuable  article  on  this  subject  for  the 
.March  l-Jcpoiitory  Times.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (he  writes)  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  the  main  theme  of  the  preaching  of  Jc3us.  Nowhere,  however,  does 
Jesiis  give  an  express  explanation  of  this  term,  but  leaves  his  hearers  to  gather 
his  meaning  from  the  totality  of  his  words  and  from  the  various  occasions  on 
which  he  uses  them.  The  foundation  of  the  idea  is  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  is  developed  in  later  Judaism.  Jesus  attaches  himself  to  this 
preceding  development,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  term  an  entirely 
new  nieaniiig.  The  term  itself  is  nut  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  firsi 
used  in  the  Apocalyptic  writings  nf  Judaism  about  the  time  nf  Jesus.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  the  conditiiin  in  which  Gotl'a  sovereign  will,  both  as  r^ards 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  is  to  be  fully  rccngniicd  and  carried  out.  This  will  was 
^saving  as  well  as  a  iox'ertifftt  will.  So  the  term  came  to  designate  the  salva- 
tion, the  sum  of  the  blessings  which  God's  sovereignty  was  to  bring.  God's 
sovereignty  and  the  salvation  of  Israel,  especially  of  the  pious  in  Israel,  became 
I  so  synonymous  that  the  fust  term  became  interchangeable  with  the  latter. 

[  Tt)"Jesus,  as  to  the  Jews,  the  Kingdom  of  Gt>d  consist!;  in  this,  that  God 

I  give  salvation.     The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  place.     It  is  not  an  organiia- 

I  tion  of  individuals.     It  is  that  which  Giid  gives  to  man  in  salvation.     Sume- 

I  times  instead  of  the  term  ■•  Kingdom  of  God."  we  find  the  phrase  "  Eiema! 

I  Life  "  (cf  Mat,  xviii.  8,  q)^  and  in  John  the  latter  has  taken  the  place  of  the 

I  former.     With  this  exception  Paul  agrees  for  whom  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 

I  righteousness,  peace  and  Joy  In  the  Holy  Ghost.     Christ  uses  the  term  "  King- 
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dom  of  Heavai"as  well  as  the  tenn  "Kingdom  of  God."  By  the  word 
heaven  he  seeks  to  describe  not  the  fiface  but  the  itiu/  of  this  kinf;d<'-n.  its 
nature  and  its  character.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  is  an  explana- 
tor>-  paraphrase  for  the  expression  "  Kin^^doni  of  Heaven."  It  is  the  condition 
■n  which,  within  this  earthly  world,  the  world  of  eternity  has  attained  reality. 
Christ  brou^t  this  kingdom  into  ibis  world  for  in  him  the  eternal  life  was 
.-ictually  existent.  //  is  here,  for  Ae  is  here.  "SummiRK  up.  we  may  say  that 
to  Christ  the  term  Kingdom  of  Gud  is  the  comprebensive  expression  for  the 
New  Testament  blessing  of  salvation  in  its  fullest  sense." 

The  HitbM  Criticism. — Several  noteworthy  articles  have  recently  appeared 
on  Biblical  Ciilicism.  Orello  Cone  of  tJuchtel  College  h.is  an  exceedingly 
thoughtful  study  in  the  Xfw  IVorlJ  for  Septenibei  on  New  Testament  Criti- 
cism and  Keligioiis  Belief.  The  wnter  shuws  the  relation  between  the  two. 
Religious  belief  affects  criticism  and  is  affected  by  it.  Criiicism  will  give  (o 
religious  belief  its  true  basis.  There  is  no  conflict  between  faith  and  reason. 
rather  between  theology  and  science,  between  preconcei%'ed  doctrinal  opinions 
and  opening  new  truth.  A  true  reconciliation  is  certain,  for  man's  nature  is 
religious,  and  truth  exists.  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  prepares  the  way 
for  a  true  belief.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  this  article.  The  writer  admits  thai 
there  must  be  preconceived  conceptions  of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of  any  one 
who  approaches  it.  but  asserts  that  this  must  not  affc<:t  the  integrity  of  the 
critical  process.  The  position  that  the  New  Testament  writings  arc  in  their 
entirety,  in  form  as  well  as  in  content,  of  supcmaturn!  origin,  forestalls  all 
criticism.  There  can  be  no  true  criticism  with  iron -clad  prepossessions, 
whether  Ihey  be  of  the  dogmatic,  ultra -conservative,  theologit  character,  or 
whether  they  be  of  the  c«)ually  dogmatic,  rationalistic,  philosophic  nature. 
The  writer  discusses  the  task  of  critiicisni.  its  problems  of  the  text  and  the 
writings  themselves,  and  considers  at  length  the  theory  under  whirh  criticism 
must  do  its  work,  viir, :  that  the  New  Testament  writings,  though  if  containing 
a  divine  revelation.  vt;l  as  literature,  are  of  human  origin.  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  they  constitute  a 
literature.  The  writer  does  not  make  the  distinctions  of  "  lower "  and 
"higher"  criticism. 

In  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Re^.iu-aj  for  October,  Rev.  A.  A.  Pfanstiehl 
writes  on  Modem  Biblical  Criticism.  Acknowledging  the  necessity  and  value 
of  rriticrstn,  whatever  the  school  nf  theology  lo  which  one  belongs,  he  yet 
deprecates  certain  dangers  and  tendencies  of  criticism.  It  deals  with  the 
Bible  as  literature  and  not  as  revelation,  and  so  the  truth  considered  and 
handled  as  literature,  treated  critically,  scrutinized  as  text  and  writing,  loses 
the  Ireshness  and  life-giving  power  inherent  in  it.  We  hardly  agree  with 
the  writer  when  he  accuses  the  higher  criticism  of  upsetting  Hiblicil  Theology 
and  of  destroying  the  inspiration  nf  the  .Scriptures.  This  may  be  true  of  a 
certain  type  of  investigation  that  goes  under  the  name  of  higher  criticism, 
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but  higher  criticisni  itself,  truly  conceived,  is  Ifae  handmaid  of  Biblical 
Thcnlo^y,  and  is  absniulely  the  only  process  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a 
true  iheor)-  o(  iiispiratiun. 

This  brings  us  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  in  the  BWietheca  Sacra  for  October.  i8q2.  on  the  History- and 
Definition  of  Higher  Criticism.  This  is  an  interesting  and  forceful  article,  in 
which  the  writer  denies  the  propriety  of  the  two  divitiions  of  literary  criti- 
cism. I(c  claims  that  criticism  is  one  process,  that  the  so-called  lower  and 
higher  criticism  over  ■  laf.  that  the  problems  of  each  are  necessarily  related, 
that  no  ptoblcmB  of  the  lower  can  be  solved  without  tbc  aid  of  the  higher, 
and  that  moreover  the  appellation  of  one  as  lower  and  the  other  as  higher  is 
unjust  and  untrue.  The  consideration  of  the  text  requires  just  as  much  pene- 
tration and  learning  as  the  consideration  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness. 
He  asserts  that  the  distinction  is  not  common  among  literar)-  critics,  and  is  one 
not  made  by  Schlciernucher.  Kucnen.  Weiss  and  many  other  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  this  and  preceding  generations.  The  writer  gives  a  charactenxa- 
tion  of  the  life  and  work  of  Kichhom  who  was  the  first  to  claim  general 
recognition  for  Uiis  distinction.  In  denying  the  validity  of  this  distinction  he 
asserts  that  Eichbom  gave  no  definition  of  higher  criticism,  and  no  rules  or 
principles  on  which  to  base  its  results.  Though  there  may  be  much  force  in 
what  the  writer  says,  yet  there  do  exist  these  two  phases  of  criticism  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Westcoii  and  Hort.  Tischendorf  and  Eira  Abbott 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Weiss  and  Wcllhauscn  on  the  other.  Each  has  its 
problems  and  its  aims  distinct  from  that  of  the  other.  Each  presents  a  sort 
of  work  very  different  from  the  other,  and  one  that  requires  a  different  type 
of  mind.  The  one  investigates  the  problems  of  the  text,  the  other  that  of  the 
auihenticitj'.  gcniiinenCM,  date,  etc.,  of  the  writing  itself.  Though  the  lower 
may  rcqtiirc  as  great  penetration  and  learning,  yet  the  higher  has  the  broader 
outlook  and  the  wider  range,  touching  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  age. 

The  last  paper  to  which  we  will  call  attention  is  one  by  President  Harper 
recently  published  in  \.\it  Chautauqua  Assembly  fftfahi  on  "The  Higher 
Criticism."  Since  it  meets  many  of  the  queries  raised  by  the  preceding 
articles  we  will  give  this  more  in  detail.  President  Harper  docs  not  (question 
the  validity  of  the  term  "  higher  "  criticism.  He  takes  it  as  one  established, 
in  use  now  for  a  century,  and  considers  its  purpose,  its  principles,  its  method 
and  spirit,  and  its  results.  Criticism,  he  asserts,  in  its  technical  success.  Is  in 
a  single  word,  "  inquir)'."  The  whole  business  of  a  critic  is  to  make  inquiry. 
The  literary  critic  inquires  as  to  the  authorship,  the  authenticity,  the  style 
and  the  character  of  a  particular  writing.  Tbc  historical  critic  makes  inquiry 
as  to  the  dale  and  details  of  an  historical  event,  and  its  relation  to  other 
events  which  occurred  before  and  after.  History  and  literature  have  always 
been  and  are  inseparable.  The  term,  "highercriticisna,"  describes  the  process 
of  inquiring  which  includes  hath  the  literary  and  the  historical,  the  term  lower 
criticism  being  applicable  to  inquiry  that  relates  only  to  the  text.     "  The  pur- 
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poMof  the  'higher  criticism  'is  to  discover  the  date  of  the  book,  tu  authorship, 
the  particular  circumstances  under  which  it  had  its  ori((in.  the  various  charac- 
teristics of  style  which  it  presents :  the  occa&ion  of  the  book  ;  the  purjiose 
which  in  the  mind  of  its  author  it  was  intended  to  5iihscr\-e.  Any  and  every 
man  who  asks  these  (Questions  conceminf;  any  book  is  a  higher  critic.  Every 
real  student  of  the  Sacred  Word  is  a  higher  cntic.  If  he  U  not  a  higher 
cnlic  he  is  not  a  student."  The  materiaEg  of  higher  criticism  are  (l)  the 
l>Qok  itsctf.  its  diction,  its  style,  its  historical  allusiotis,  its  leligious  ideas  and 
(2)  outside  sources.  The  principles  of  the  higher  criticism  require  that 
allowance  he  made  for  the  literary  methods  in  vogue  in  the  age  in  which  the 
author  wrote^  fur  the  fact  that  lie  wrote  Brsl  of  all  (or  the  pcnftlc  of  his  own 
times,  and  that  his  |>urposc  w.is  to  bring  la  men  that  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  unknown,  ihe  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  will  concerning  men. 
That  the  work  of  the  higher  criticism  is  a  reasonable  work,  who  can  doubt  ? 
It  is  the  very  work  which  the  student  does  in  every-  other  line  of  thought.  It 
is  necessary.  The  quesiions  asked  by  higher  criticism  must  he  answered  by 
the  friends  as  well  as  by  the  enemies  of  Biblical  religion.  The  indifferent 
must  be  aroused.  Tradition  obscures  the  truth,  and  the  sacredness  of  truth 
makes  the  work  absolutely  imperative. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  Ihe  true  criticism  and  the 
false,  a  rational  criticism  and  a  rationalistic.  The  difference  between  the  two  lies 
not  so  mutrh  in  a  difference  of  purpose,  materials  or  principles,  but  rather  in  the 
method  of  work  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  conducied.  There  are 
two  classes  of  rationalistic  critics:  the  class  that  gives  undue  prominence  to  the 
authority  of  reason  and  denies  the  authority  of  the  .Scriptures  and  the  supemat- 
■  ural  origin  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  other  class,  truly  rationalistic,  though  not 
often  so-rallcd,  that  magnify  the  authority  of  SLnplurc,  but  in  their  work* 
though  perhaps  unconscious  of  the  fact,  place  reason  still  higher.  The  first  class 
argue,  there  being  no  supernatural  revelation,  this  material  bad  its  origin 
thus  and  thus.  The  second  class  argue,  there  being  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, this  material  had  its  origin  thus  and  thus.  There  is  another  school  of 
critics  hardly  yet  organised,  still  largely  ideal,  which  for  convenience  may  be 
called  the  rational  school.  The  rational  criticism  will  be  scientific  in  spirit, 
observing  all  the  facts  and  fonnulaling  conclusions  to  be  perfected  only  after 
reflection  and  verification.  It  will  be  broad  and  open,  as  against  narrow  and 
dogmatic.  It  requires  the  work  of  the  specialist,  but  also  recognizes  that  the 
very  ability  to  specialize  carries  with  it  inability  10  generalise.  The  spirit  of 
the  rational  criticism  is  never  bold,  yet  never  shrinking  back,  always  cautious, 
yet  ever  alert.  The  charge  of  narrowness  and  dogmatism  may  be  made 
against  both  classes  of  rationalistic  critics.  The  rational  criticism  must  be 
constructive  not  destructive.  It  will  be  characteriied  by  Ihe  spirit  of  the 
greatest  of  -dl  reformers.  "  I  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill."  He  did  a 
destructive  work  but  his  spirit  was  the  constructive.  The  rational  criticism 
is    reverent    not    blasphemous.     Here  and  here  perhaps   most  widely  the 
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rational  parts  company  with  the  rationalistic  crititicism.  World-wide  is  the 
difference  between  the  reverent  and  irreverent  spirit  The  higher  criticism 
will  recognize  both  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  elements.  The  result 
will  be:  (i)  the  man  who  has  believed,  without  knowing  why,  will  have  an 
intelligent  basis  for  his  faith ;  (z)  the  men  who  have  not  been  able  to  believe, 
intelligent,  broad  •  minded  men,  with  the  removal  of  misconception  will  have 
no  room  for  scepticism ;  (3)  "  The  large  class  whose  attitude  has  always  been 
that  of  cold  indifference  wilt  learn  that  this  book  is  what  it  purports  to  be. 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  being  such  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  respect  and 
attention  its  strongest  adherents  claim  for  it.  It  will  become  to  them  a 
thing  of  life,  not  because  it  has  changed  —  it  has  always  been  alive  —  but 
because  they  have  changed  toward  it.  Their  interest  will  be  aroused.  The 
beauty  and  sweetness,  the  power  and  majesty  will  now  appeal  to  them.  A 
something  has  been  found  which  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  it  and 
them.  They  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  it.  Only  this;  but  this  is 
everything.  And  the  world  will,  at  last,  give  to  the  Sacred  Word  in  reality 
the  place  which  its  friends  now  flatter  themselves  it  occupies,  the  place  of 
supremacy.  The  Bible  is  not  supreme  to-day.  That  it  will  be  one  day  not 
one  of  us  will  doubt :  but  that  day  is  far  distant  unless  soon  a  rational  mter- 
pretation  and  a  rational  presentation  of  Biblical  material  prevails  more 
widely."  T.  H.  R. 


Two  articles  of  interest  have  lately  appeared  in  memorial  of  Dr.  Hort,  one 
in  the  Expositor  and  nnc  in  the  Expository  Times.  Both  are  wrillen 
with  ihat  tone  of  affection  which  shows  the  personal  charm  of  the  man,  hut 
we  wisb  to  note  what  they  tell  of  the  method  and  character  of  his  work. 
Both  emphasize  the  ihi>rouKhne<ts  of  his  work.  It  was  said  of  the  printing  of 
the  Westcoct  and  Hurt  Greek  Testament.  "  when  we  thought  it  w%s  aH  tinished. 
Dr.  Hort  went  over  it  with  a  nucmscopc."  In  sludy  he  was  not  Bdtistied  till 
he  had  gone  to  the  )[>uti(nn  of  every  difticulty.  He  was  ahiio&t  too  (earful  of 
not  doing  sufficient  justice  to  every  point  he  had  tn  deal  with.  "  And  in  this 
no  doubt  lies  the  explanation  of  the  faa  that,  with  the  exception  of  the"  New 
Tcnamcnt  "mentioned  above,  and  of  a  smaller  volume  containing  his  two 
must  charactcriHtic  and  valuable  Dissertations  un  the  true  reading;  of  John  i. 
l8,  and  on  the  Con&taniinujiolitaii  Creed  and  tithei  Eastern  Creeds  of  the 
fourth  century,  he  has  left  mithtng  hut  scattered  papers  in  one  or  two  )uunials 
behmd  him.*'  His  modesty  and  the  raiiKe  uf  his  studies  are  also  noted. 
This  last  affected  his  meth(xl  as  a  worker  in  his  chosen  sphere.  "  He  was 
always  large  in  his  view  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  fastidiousness  and 
minuteness  in  mvestigation  he  always  escaped  the  charge  of  pedantry."  "Aj 
a  lecturer,  he  was  not  popular  with  undergraduates.  But  no  professor  in  any 
subject  lectured  to  so  in.iny  Dachelors  ntid  Masters  of  Arts,"  He  look  great 
pains  with  his  lectures,  but  bis  great  atlractjon  was  his  sj-mpathetic  patience 
with  all  opinions  and  his  great  rea<liness  to  hel]>  all  students,  even  those  out 
of  his  own  line,  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  even  casual  contact. 


Oxford,  like  other  places  of  Christian  learning,  has  been  touched  by  the 
thought  of  the  Bible  as  a  widening  revelation  to  widening  capacities  receiving 
the  things  of  God:  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  lecture-coursc  titles  whicb 
would  liardly  have  been  uudcrstuud  twenty-five  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  Uni- 
versity itself  shows  not  so  much  of  this  as  une  would  think  who  remembers 
that  Cheync,  Driver,  Saiiday,  arc  all  Oxfonl  jmifessors.  The  f.ict  is  that  the 
neo-Catbolic  party,  now  dominating  the  Established  Church,  seeks  and  finds 
its  inspiration  through  the  Church;  and  it  is  in  the  dissenting  bodies  that  the 
new  enthusiasm  for  Scripture  exists.  The  younger  ministers  talk  of  the 
revival  of  religious  life  which  they  expect  from  a  coming  wave  of  bible  read- 
ing. A  few  Sundays  ago  m  London  1  found  one  of  the  older  ministers,  Dr. 
Clifford,  a  Baptist  leader,  trying  to  help  on  the  reading  in  a  practical  way.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  service  he  eave  what  might  be  called  a  prelude  on  the 
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meaning  of  ihe  "  Song  of  Songs."      The  sketch  was  very  interesting,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  Dr.  Cliflford  gives  these  preludes  regularly. 

To  return  to  the  University.  Canon  Cheyne  is  not  here  this  term,  while  Dr. 
Sanday  is  convalescent  after  severe  illness.  Nevertheless  he  is  giving  some 
of  his  courses,  including  one  on  "  New  Testament  Times."  At  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Bartlett  lectures  on  "  Development  of  Piety  and  Theology  in  the  Primitive 
Church."  Dr.  Drummond,  principal  of  Manchester  New  College  (Unitarian), 
and  well-known  as  the  English  authority  on  Philo's  theology,  is  giving  an  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Fourth  Gospel."  On  the  whole,  however,  the  New  Testament 
work  of  the  term  shows  few  interesting  features.  There  is  more  to  attract  on 
the  Old  Testament  side.  Canon  Driver's  most  advanced  course  deals  with 
the  Minor  Prophets.  About  fifteen  men  are  with  him  in  this  study,  which  is 
rather  elaborately  textual.  Perhaps  half  of  them  have  been  drawn  hither 
from  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  London.  That  school,  a  little  oddly, 
affords  teaching  of  Hebrew.  Mr.  Gray,  of  MansBeld,  an  unusually  attractive 
lecturer,  is  treating  of  Second  Isaiah  and  the  "  Theology  of  the  Psalms."  Mr. 
Ottley,  one  of  the  "  Lux  Mundi"  essayists,  is  lecturing  on  Old  Testament  The- 
ology, and  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to  study  the  theolog>'  of  single 
books,  has  a  choice  of  Genesis  (in  Hebrew),  Isaiah,  two  books  of  Psalms,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Manchester  New  College  has  a  tendency  to  general  inqui- 
ries, and  its  two  Old  Testament  courses  concern  "  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture and  Religion  of  Israel,"  and  "  History  of  the  O.  T.  Text."  The  Rev,  J. 
E.  Carpenter  is  the  lecturer.  F.  R.  S. 

The  subject  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  i8g3  is  "  History  and  Perma- 
nent Contents  of  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration."  In  other  words,  Dr.  Sanday 
will  trace  the  history  of  the  doctrine  from  400  A.D.  backward  somewhat 
minutely,  and  then  compare  the  result  of  his  investigation  with  modem  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  of  Inspiration. 

What  does  Dr.  Sanday  look  like  ?  What  did  the  undergraduates,  as  they 
looked  across  from  the  galleries,  and  the  Vice-Chancel  lor,  the  Doctors,  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  the  Tutors,  the  Fellows,  the  M.A's,  and  the  strangers 
within  the  gates,  as  they  looked  up  to  the  tall  pulpit, — what  did  they  see  ? 
They  saw  a  tall  thin  man  dressed  in  black  gown  and  Geneva  bands.  They 
saw  a  long  thin  face  wearing  a  sweet  expression,  enlivened  by  bright,  merry 
eyes,  and  broadening  somewhat  to  a  fine  forehead.  They  heard  a  light  clear 
voice  speaking  in  a  manner  best  described  as  "steady  by  jerks."  Canon 
Driver  has  the  same  manner,  but  more  jerky. 

Dr.  Sanday  did  not  waste  much  time  in  his  preface.  For  good  or  for  evil, 
he  said,  the  dictum  is  now  accepted  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  studied  like  any 
other  book.  He  regretted  that  the  assumption  had  lain  near  at  hand,  "  Then 
the  Bible  must  be  like  any  other  book;"  but  he  believed  that  naturalistic 
criticism  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  go,  and  that  we  are  now  on  the  way  back 
to  a  better  temper. 


WORK  AND  WORf^ERS. 
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After  annciuncing  his  subject,  Dr.  Sanduy  reiiiarlted  lliai  until  the  pieseni 
century  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  had  received  tin  additions  since  400  A.D. ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  at  unce  to  consider  the  problems  presented  by  the  New 
Testament.  He  said  that  these  problems  were  ihccc:  I,  Growth  of  the 
Canan;  3,  Significance  atirihutcd  to  it;  3,  Gruuiidit  for  iaciusioit  of  some 
books  and  exclusion  of  others. 

t.  Nu  council  defined  the  limits  of  the  Canon,  but  in  the  West  Jerome's 
translation  fixed  them  practically:  while  in  the  Fast  the  struggle  for  admission 
was  largely  over  by  300  A.D.  During  thtr  prece<linK  centurj-  a  process  of 
selection  and  reduction  was  ^oing  on. 

This  division  of  the  lecture  dealt  largely  with  Hamack's  theory  thai  the 
Canon  sprang  inlo  existenoe  between  [50-180,  as  a  weapon  forged  by  the 
Catholics  to  use  against  the  Cnostioi,  He  admitted  that  the  Gnostic  conflict 
hastened  (he  formation  of  the  Canon,  but  showed  by  much  cumulative  evi- 
dence the  lenj^th  of  the  consolidating  process. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  lo  the  significance  of  the  Canon  mi(jhl 
be  called  "high."  Every  verse  was  of  equal  importance  in  their  view,  and 
might  be  used  in  all  sorts  of  combinations  for  establishment  of  doctrine  and 
deKtrucliuii  of  heresy.  Dr.  Sanday  traceil  a  constant  "low"  doctrine,  how- 
ever, t)untiRg  largely  from  Origen  at  this  point. 

3.  First  ground  of  inclusion,  aposti>licity.  This  ai^^umcut  wim  a  place. 
finally,  for  the  Apocalypse,  and  tended  to  deny  one  to  "  Hebrews  ;"'  but  the 
latter  was  included,  as  rcflectinjj  Paul.  A  second  gniiind  took  in  Mark  and 
Luke  and  the  Acts,  because  vouched  for  by  apostles.  A  third  ground  was 
found  in  the  Reception  by  apostolic  churches ;  and  here  we  come  to  a  most 
important  factor,  namely,  the  inlluvnce  of  leading  churchmen,  as  Athanasius 
and  Epiplianius.  Dr.  Sanday  said  that  this  influence  was  stronger  the  further 
back  the  historian  tests  it.  'llic  last  grrmnd  assigned^une  that  operated  for 
excIusion^ — was  the  mystical  use  of  numbers,  which  desired  foMr  gospels, 
corresponding  to  the  cardinal  points,  ctt!. 

]  have  given  a  hasty  summary-  of  the  first  lecture  in  a  series  which  may 
^not  be  epoch-making,  but  will  be  useful  and  helpful  to  many;  for  many  are 
feeling  after  the  clear  r^sum^  of    history  and  the  enunciatiun  o£  doctrine 
which  Dr.  Sanday's  lectures  are  goiiij;  to  supply.  F.  R.  .S. 

Uxroxu,  Felmmry  37,  1893. 


Professor  W.  Muss  Arkolt,  of  John  Hopkins  University,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  cliair  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Michigan  University.  Mr.  Muss 
Arnnlt  is  known  as  a  writer  tin  Semitic  subjects.  He  has  an  article  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Hebraua  on  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Babj-- 
lODian  Creation  Tablets. 

The  Theologischer  Jahresbericht  has  passed  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Professor  HoLtiman,  of  Strassburg.  Doubtless  it  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  same  high  character  as  under  the  late  Professor  Lipsius. 


The  Holy  Synod,  the  official  body  of  ihe  Russian  Church,  has  detcnnined 
to  direct  the  revision  of  the  Dible  in  Russian.  A  body  of  scholars  has  been 
appointed  to  conduct  ihe  translation,  aiid  the  ^ppro^-al  of  the  Czar  has  l>ecii 
obtaineil.  Il  is  expected  thai  the  publication  will  be  ready  in  about  two 
years.  This  seems  to  be  a  biblical  movement  eastward,  from  the  English 
through  the  German  to  the  Russian. 

The  (ollnmng  arc  amnni^  recent  articles  nn  the  Aristides  Apology,  discov* 
ered  lately  by  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris:  A  translation,  with  excgetical  and 
critical  annotations,  by  Dr.  Raabe.  in  the  Gchhardi  -  Hamack  TexU  taut 
VnUrsuehuHgen,  Batuf  IX ;  anmher  in  the  Tufhingin  Quarielichrift :  dis- 
cussions of  the  age  of  the  writing  in  Hilgenfcld's  Zdischrifi. 

The  ch)seness  with  which  The  whole  world  of  scholarship  is  bound  together 
is  illustrated  by  a  mo^-ement,  almost  simultaneous,  of  several  biblical  and 
theological  journals.  It  is  a  movement  toward  the  admission  of  articles  in 
different  languages  in  }oun\al8  intended  to  appeal  specially  to  scholars.  Two 
journals  are  already  doing  this.  One  is  the  Zeitsihrift  JUr  Aisyriohgit. 
Another  is  the  Zeitschri/f  of  the  German  Oritmtal  Society.  In  our  late 
exchanges  wc  note  that  the  number  of  these  jxilygloi  periodicals  is  to  be 
increasetl,  nor  is  the  increase  to  cume  only  iti  Gennany.  At  the  last  Old 
Catholic  Congress  at  I-uceme  it  was  deierniincd  to  found  a  new  Catholic 
theological  jounial.  It  is  to  lie  called  the  tntfrnatienaU  Thtohgische  ZriU 
sekrift,  and  will  be  edited  by  Professor  £.  Michaud.  of  the  Catholic  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University  of  Dem.  It  will  be  a  quarterly,  having  arti- 
cles in  French,  German  ot  English.  Another  conies  from  the  Russiftcation  of 
the  University  uf  Dorpat  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  is  a  Iheolofiical  journal, 
10  be  called  the  VHshpnyia  Sapisky,  or  Learned  Documents,  and  is  to  he 
published  by  the  Council  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  Russian,  articles 
will  be  admitted  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  other  European  languages.  Nor  is 
America  to  escape  the  influence  of  this  universal iiaiion  of  scholarship. 
Htbraica  will  hereafter  be  open  to  articles  in  other  languages  than  English. 
Tb«  next  number  is  to  contain,  among  other  things,  an  article  in  German  by 
R.  Kraeiischmar,  of  Leipzig.  All  these  things  are  evidences  that  scholarship 
85  well  as  steam  is  drawing  the  world  together. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Worcester,  professor  of  Theology  at  Union  Seminary, 
has  left  this  chair  vacant  for  the  second  lime  within  a  few  years.  Dr.  Biiggs 
will  fill  the  post  temporarily. 

A  catalogue  of  bonks  on  Oriental  languages  has  recently  been  published 
by  Mr.  James  Thin,  of  Edinburgh.     It  is  particularly  full  under  "  India"  and 

I"' Hebrew." 
An   elaborate    work    is  just    published  by  Dr.  Max  Ohnefalsch  •  Rilter. 
It  contains  the  results  of  his  excavations  during  the   last  twelve  years  in 
Cyprus,  and  is  entitled    Kyprei,   fht   BtbU  and  Homtr.     \\  consists  of  50a' 
p«ges  of  letter-press,  with  319  plates.     It  is  historical,  but  gives   special 


attenlioiMu  the  inscriptkins,  art  and  sanctuaries  of  the  island.     Mr.  Gladstone 
writes  an  [nlrncluciinn  for  the  book. 

The  Cambridge  Press  will  shortly  publish  a  collection  of  popular  anicles 
relating  to  the  history  and  archaenlogy  of  tbe  Bible.  It  will  be  called  the 
Cambridge  Cempanicn  to  the  BibU.  and  will  be  bound  up  with  copies  of 
ihe  Bible.  The  Keneial  editorial  w-«rk  will  be  by  Professor  Loniby. 
The  following  have  written  articles  frtr  the  work  :  Bishop  Ferowiie,  Professors 
Rohertcon  Smith,  Gwalkiii,  Skeat,  Davitlsuii,  and  Rev.  .Mr.  Houghton.  The 
publication  is  expected  in  April.  This  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
popular  helps  on  the  Bible. 

Professor  Savce  is  spending  this  winter  in  Kgypt.  In  letters  tn  the 
ALtuiemy,\\^\%TM\xn^  not  ordy  his  own  work  and  the  corrections  of  fonner 
readin>!s  of  inscriptions,  but  ihc  >i;cneral  progress  of  exploration,  as  well  as 
the  items  of  interest  which  an  observing  and  scientific  traveler  would  note. 
In  a  recent  letter  he  mentions  the  work  of  the  French  Archieological  School 
during  this  season.  They  have  copied  and  numbered  all  the  inscriptions  at 
Sehel,  as  well  as  on  the  main  land  between  Sehel  and  Assuan,  and  will  soon 
descend  the  river  and  superiiiieiid  excavations  at  Kinn  Omitas. 


• 


pROfESSOR  SwETK,  who  has  already  published,  annuyniously.  a  study  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peter,  is  soon  to  is«ue  a  mure  eblK>raie  treatise  on  the  same 
subject. 

On  March  iS  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research  held  its  spring 
meeting.  The  following  papers  were  prcwntcd  :  The  Argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Professor  D.  C.  Marquis ;  The  Literary  Structure  of 
(he  Song  of  Solomon,  Professor  A.  S.  Carrier ;  The  Teaching  of  Jcstis  on  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  Professor  A.  C.  Zenos.  Pmfcswtr  Carrier  took  the  ground 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  not  a  drama  in  the  modern  sense,  hut  rather  a 
dramatic  poem.  He  divided  it  into  three  acts,  a  division  perhaps  new. 
Another  member  of  the  Society.  Professor  Terry,  of  the  Northwestern  Um- 
versitj',  is  soon  to  publish  h  study  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Another  venture,  which  indicates  the  growing  interest  in  Oriental  thought, 
is  Tht  Orientttl  Rrvitm.'.  a  bi-monthly,  to  be  published  at  Washingtoti.  It  ts 
to  be  a  popular  magazine  of  Orienul  science  and  comparative  religion.  Its 
aim  will  be  to  present,  in  a  popular  way,  the  results  of  the  work  of  specialists 
in  all  lines  of  the  fields  covered  hy  its  subjects.  It  will  also  publish  transla- 
tions of  some  of  the  ancient  texts,  having  arranged  at  present  fur  translations 
of  the  Buddhist  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-Hotcp,  and 
the  Descent  of  Istatax.  It  makes  no  claim  to  the  advocacy  of  any  particular 
Khool  of  thought,  but  appeals  10  that  widening  circle  of  broad  scholanihip 
which,  not  only  on  religious,  but  on  literary  and  philosophical  grounds,  turns 
with  increasing  interest  to  tbe  results  of  Oriental  study. 


Booh  Fcvlcwe. 


Inductive  Stttdtes  io  tbe  TwelTe  Mioov  Propbets.     By  WtLRERT  W.  Whitb. 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Xenia  Theological  Seminar)-,     Chicago: 
Young  M«m's  Era  Publishing  Company,  1X93.     Pp.  114. 
7'hcsc  new  and  gtraclicnl  melbods  of  Bible  study  are  the  hopeful  s%gns  of 
the  times.     This  little  volume  is  the  outgrowih  and  embodiment  of  plans  tuc- 
cessfulty  employed  by  Profeswr  White  tn  two  conferences  of  college  students 
at  Lake  Geneva.  Wis.,  during  the  summer  of  189I.     It  lays  out  before   tlie 
workman  t!ie  stone  and  limbers,  with  full  si>ecificalions  for  constructing  the 
editice.     Spfxial  stress  ii  laid  where  it  should  be,  on  tbe  careful,  conscicntioui« 
Study  oF  the  words  of  the  prophets.     Heljis  in  the  shape  of  commentaries 
should  always  follow  and  never  precede  personal  tnvesligalion.     No  student 
can  go  through  this  volume  as  directed  without  finding  in  the  Minor  Prophets 
ft  new  mine  of  spiritual  wealth.     I'he  mechanical   make-up  of  the  book  is 
also  attractive.  _^.^^^_^^^^__  Peice. 

The  Central  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.     A  Study  and  Exposition  of  the  Five 

Cha]ncTs  u(  the  (lospcl  according  Io  St.  John,  xiii.  to  xvii.  inclusive.     By 

Thomas    Dkhany  Bf.knard.    M,A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  Wells. 

New  York  and  London  :    Macmiltan  &  Co.,  1893. 

From  one  point  of  view  (his  is  an  excellent  book.     Inhere  is  much  in  it 

that  is  helpful,  speaking  to  the  heart  and  imagination.     There  is  much  in  it 

to  cheer,  comfort  and  cxaJt.     But  there  is  much  in  it  thiit  is  based  vn  false 

exegesis  and  uncritical  suppositions.    Only  by  arbitrary  methods  can  such 

results  be  obtained.     The  author's  mind  is  in  thai  peculiar  stale  in  which  it  is 

unable  Io  see  any  real  discrepancies  or  difficulties.     He  has  hui  to  expend  his 

ingenuity  on  explaining  things.     How  these  various  explanations  fit  into  each 

other  and  how  reasonable  they  arc  as  a  whole  is  no  concern  of  his.     When 

anything  seems  to  him  inexplicable,  it  J9  referred  to  some  deep  mystery.     He 

makes  the  central  teaching  of  Jesus  include  too  much.     As  a  work  of  tbe 

Christian   imagination,  it  would  be  excellent ;  and  on  this  account  it  wdl  bs 

hdpful    to  many.     But  its   fundamental  hypotheses  are    rejected    by  most] 

scholars.  O.  J.  T. 

Primary  witness  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel.     A  Scries  of  Discourses :  also 

a  Charge  on  Modern   Teaching  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Chahles  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  U.C.  L..  Uishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co..  1892.     Pp,  33J. 

The  seventeen  sermons  in  this  volume  contain  forcible  and  suggestive 

expositions  of  practical  Christian  truth,     i'hey  are  addressed  by  the  venerable 
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Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  To  the  pcop[e  of  his  diocese  to  testify  to  his  undi- 
minished interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare  while  hindcrvil  by  ill-health  from 
appearing  in  his  pulpit.  The  first  sertiion.  on  the  "Witness  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  is  followed  by  one  oii  the  "Witness  of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 
And  this  by  two  on  the  "Witness  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  next,  on  the 
"Witness  of  nil  the  Apostles,"  is  followed  by  a  series  of  individual  tesli- 
oionies  from  the  more  prominent  New  Testament  actors  and  writers,  such  as 
Natbaiiael.  Thomas,  Stephen,  Andrew,  I*etcr,  James,  Jcthn,  I'aul  and  Luke. 
The  last  considers  the  "  Witness  of  the  Jews  iit  the  Present  Day."  The 
writer  aims  to  present  from  these  individual  and  independent  sources  a  mass 
of  cumulative  testimony  that  will  place  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  Still  the  lone  is  not  controversial,  but  didactic.  Not  only 
the  truih  itself,  but  its  moral  applications  are  constantly  pressed  upon  Ibe 
reader's  ai  ten  lion. 

In  the  "Charge"  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  Bishop  discusses  mainly 
the  rcntateuchal  analysis.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that,  after  slating  the 
orijfiti  and  rise  of  the  new  opinions,  and  (jiving  a  sketch  of  the  niodem 
theory',  instead  of  considering  the  grounds  on  which  the  theory  is  based,  he 
contents  himself  with  stating  some  "W  I'riori  Obstacles  to  the  Nev/  Teachinff," 
and  with  referring  his  readers  lo  recent  literature  on  the  subject.  Of  course 
the  Bishop  means  to  exhibit  judicial  fairness;  but  an  upright  judge  will  not 
take  occasion  to  prejudice  the  jury  aj^n.insi  the  defendant  before  the  case  is 
heard.  In  theological  controversies  this  habit  is  common.  Let  us  have  truth, 
let  us  get  at  the  facts,  even  if  we  must  experience  the  painful  necessity  of 
rcconstnictinib;  a  /ruiM' conclusiotis  and  pet  theories  on  a  basis  commeniurate 
with  the  new  facts.  This  primary  love  of  truth,  entirely  compatible  with  a 
strong  teaming  toward  conservatism,  is  especially  desirable  in  one  who 
"attempts  Co  assist  and  guide  his  clergy  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions" 
on  conirovened  critical  questions. 

The  misuse  of  the  word  "canon,"  denoting  by  it  the  genuineness  of  a 
book  in  Ibe  Hible,  instead  of  the  mere  fact  thnt  it  is  included  among  the 
books  of  the  liihlc.  should  be  noted.  Also,  that  some  of  the  authors  on 
whom  the  bishop  mainly  relies  for  a  refutation  of  the  "new  theories"  are 
not  first  class.  P.  A.  N. 


The  Fornutioo  o(   the  Opsp«Is.     By  F.  P.  B.\dham,  M.  A.,  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  pp.  8+196.     London: 
Kegan  Paul,  IVcnch,  Trllhner  &  Co.,  iSqs.     5  shillings. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  on  ibe  Synoptic  problem  appeared  in  1891. 
7*hc   new    edition    is   more   than    double    the  siie   of    its  predecessor,   and 
presents  the  author's  theory  in  a  form  much  easier  for  the  reader  to  graip. 
both  because  it  is  more  fuUy  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  especially 
because  an  appendix    presents  the    three  Gospels  analyzed    by  means  of 
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ivpographical  variations  (o  indicate  the  sources  from  which,  according  to  the 
theor)',  the  several  Syroptisu  drew.  The  thcorj-  itself  rn  il8  essential  features 
may  be  briefly  stated,  mainly  in  the  author's  own  words,  as  follows: 

1.  Previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Matthew's  disciples  possessed 
two  Gospels  A  and  B,  the  fcrtncr  written  before,  the  tatter  after  the  flight  to 
Pella.     A  and  It  were  speedily  combined.  Kivinj<  MS. 

2.  Sotnewliat  later  a  Pauline  Christian  having  A  and  B,  and  AB  produces 
a  new  harmony  of  A  and  B,  intended  to  5Ul>erscde  AH.  I'his  new  harmony 
»  our  second  Gospel.  _ 

3.  Mark  in  Rome  {circ.  A.  D.  72),  knowing  nothing  of  the  forcmcnlionett^^H 
documents,  writes  down  what  he  remembers  of  the  preaching  of  Peter.  ^^H 

4.  About  A  U.  82,  Luke  combines  the  "Preaching"  and  our  second 
Gospel.  occasioiMily  tbowiag  acquaintance  with  the  other  documents  above  - 
mentioned. 

5.  Into  AB  are  interpolated  certain  sections  of  the  "Preaching,"  pro- 
ducing our  Arsl  Gospel. 

Other  subsidiary  eCements  of  .Mr.  liadham's  theory  are  that  Mark,  the 
author  of  the  "  Preaching,"  is  also  the  author  of  a  large  pan  of  .Acts,  which 
Luke,  the  author  of  the  "we-sections,"  incorporated  into  his  histor\' of  the 
apostolic  period,  as  he  had  previously  made  the  "Preaching"  a  main  source 
for  bis  Gos|jel ;  furthemiorc.  that  Mark  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Tbus  we  have  three  books  from  Mark, — the  "  Preaching  of  Peter." 
a  narrative  of  the  apostolic  age  incoriMirated  into  Acts,  and  Hebrews.  To 
this  may  also  he  added  I.  Pcicr  as  belonging  tn  the  general  group  of  Petriue 
literature,  though  actually  written  not  by  Mark  but  by  .Silas. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  not  only  a  theory  of  the  Synoptic  pToblem 
departing  in  some  important  particulars  from  those  most  in  favor  of  late,  but 
some  suggestions  respecting  the  authorship  of  other  books  novel  enough  at 
least  to  attract  attention.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Synoptic  problem, 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Mr.  Dadham's  theory  is  that  the  true  Mark 
document  described  by  Papias  as  based  on  the  preaching  of  Peter  is  neither 
identi5cd  with  our  second  Gospel,  nor  found  in  it,  but  is  discovered  imbedded 
in  the  third  Gospel.  The  author  thus  parts  company  alike  with  ancient 
tradition  and  ihe  general  consensus  of  modem  opinion.  The  elaborateness 
of  the  theory,  despite  the  brevity  of  the  statement,  is  also  noticeable.  It 
gives  us  a  full  literar)-  outfit,  so  to  speak.  We  have  three  primitive  docu- 
ments—  a  first  redactor  who  combined  A  and  B;  a  second  reilactor  who 
attempted  to  improve  the  work  uf  the  6r!<t  and  gave  us  our  second  Gospel;  a 
thiid,  Luke,  who  gave  us  our  third  Gospel,  and  finally  an  interpolator  of  AB 
who  gave  us  our  first  Gospel.  The  theory  is  defended  chieflv  by  two  classes 
of  arguments.  It  separates  our  existing  docHmenis  into  parts  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  Ihe  doublets,  repetitions  and  inconsistencies  which  it  finds  in  all 
three  of  the  Sv-noptisis.  It  reunites  the  fragment?  in  new  combinations  and 
assigns  them  lo  their  several  authors,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  lists  of  wordi 
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found  to  be  coinmon  to  Ihc  separnle  parts.  The  ubtes  of  doublets,  despite 
numerous  instances  of  very  doubtful  identification,  give  the  book  a  certain 
value  independent  of  the  theory  udvocaced.  This  theory  the  author  does  not 
undertake  to  prove  directly,  claiming  that  the  only  test  to  be  applied  is 
whether  the  key  will  fit  the  many  aod  complicated  locks  which  are  to  be 
opened. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  none  of  the  propositions  advanced  by 
Mr.  Badham  can  be  substantiated,  but  we  strongly  incline  to  believe  that  the 
theory  will  require  modification  in  important  pnrtinilars  before  it  can  be 
accepted  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  key  fits  all  the  locks.  Take  to  begin 
with,  the  proposition  that  the  true  l^etrine  Gospel  of  Mark  is  not  in  the 
second  Gospel,  but  is  to  be  recovered  from  Luke  by  analysis  of  that  Gospel, 
some  portions  used  by  Luke  being  also  found  in  the  first  Gospel.  Now  this 
proposition  is  open  to  serious  objections.  It  involves  a  strangely  inconsistent 
attitude  toward  tradition.  If  anything  can  be  established  by  tntdition,  it 
would  seem  thai  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  thus  eAtablisbed  (hat  Mark  is  in 
some  sense  the  author  of  our  second  Gospel,  and  that  the  apostle  Fcter  was  a 
chief  source  of  Mark's  information.  Now.  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
testimonies  by  which  this  conrhision  is  sustained,  namely,  the  statement 
which  Papias  transmits  from  John  the  Elder,  Mark's  Gospel  is  referred  to  as 
not  being  in  crdtr.  This  latter  could  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  nothing 
more  than  opinion,  yet  Mr.  Badbam  attaches  such  weight  to  it  that  he  makes 
it  almost  the  comer  stone  of  his  theory.  Judging  that  our  second  Gospel  is 
not  disorderly,  he  sets  aside  the  constant  verdict  of  antiquity  identifying  our 
second  Gospel  with  that  which  Mark  wrote,  in  order  to  preserve  intact  this 
passing  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  John,  and.  relegating  our  second 
Gospel  to  an  unknown  author,  creates  out  of  Luke  a  disorderly  Gospel  for 
Mark.  The  difficulty  of  this  particular  hj-pothcsts  is  seen  to  be  still  greater 
when  we  consider  it  chronologically.  Both  these  documenlii,  the  true  Mark 
and  our  present  Mark,  were  in  existence  as  early  as  80  A,  D.,  for  about  this 
year  Mr.  Badham  places  the  composition  of  Luke,  which  used  as  its  main 
sources  the  two  documents  above  named.  T^ey  were  Iwth  in  existence  as 
late  as  about  A.  U.  170,  for  it  is  part  of  Mr.  Radham's  theory  that  the 
"Preaching"  was  used  by  Tatian  in  the  construction  of  his  Diatessaron. 
Thus  for  ninety  years  they  existed  side  by  side.  At  the  beginning,  of  course, 
the  names  of  Mark  and  Peter  were  connected  with  the  "Preaching;"  also  in  the 
days  of  John  the  Elder,  and  likewise  apparently  in  the  days  of  Papias.  say 
about  130  A.  D.  Rut  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  name  of 
Mark  is  attached  unrjueslioningly  to  our  second  GospeL  This  is  indeed  a 
strange  caia.strophc  that  transfers  a  name  from  one  document  to  another 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  other,  and  makes  this  transfer  in 
the  midst,  or  Just  at  the  close,  of  ninety  years  of  coexistence  of  the  two 
documents. 

If   Mr.  Badham  had  contented  himself  wiib  the  propositiofi  that   Luke 


employed  two  sources,  one  of  which  was  our  second  Gospel,  aad  the  other  a 
document  which  was  nearly  as  extensive  and  to  which  be  souieiinies  gave 
the  preference,  it  would  have  been  Ie»  dillicul:  to  af^rec  with  him.  There  i» 
indeed  much  in  his  argtiment  res|(ecling  the  relation  of  the  two  documents 
and  Lnke's  treatment  of  ilieni  that  is  worthy  of  attention.  Such  ftir  cxanij>k 
in  his  inslanring  of  the  fact  that  Luki;,  aiisuming,  as  is  now  r|uite  generally 
held,  thai  he  had  our  second  Gospel,  set  aside  its  account  of  Peter's  denial 
to  insert  another  account.  This  fact  suggests  that  wc  must  set  some  limit  to 
ihe  Fetrioe  influence  on  the  second  Gospel,  or  at  least  to  Luke's  estimate  of 
that  inHucncc.  Out  the  afliniiation  that  Luke  always  preferred  this  other 
document  cu  ouj-  second  Gospel  is  one  for  which  no  proof  is  advanced,  and 
which  indeed  the  tcrnis  of  the  hypothesis  exclude  the  possibility  of  pTovin); 
or  disprovinj{.  llial  he  always  preferred  it  in  the  insunces  which  we  can 
observe  is,  to  be  sure,  true,  since  Luke's  Gospel  is  ex  hyfiotkesi  our  only  source 
for  recovering  the  hypothetical  document.  But  if  the  hy|K>thetical  is  to  be 
regarded  as  real,  the  proof  must  be  carried  beyond  the  hyjKJlhctical  to  the 
real.  This  has  not  been  done.  While,  therefore,  what  Mr.  Iladham  ha« 
brought  forward  in  this  connection  is  important,  it  proves  much  less  than  he 
seems  to  suppose,  and  certainly  fails  to  substantiate  his  iheoTj-. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Badham's  theory-,  which 
postulates  two  documents,  A  and  h.  which  by  diverse  combination  give  rise 
to  our  first  and  second  Gospi'ls,  we  find  it  no  more  tiniily  established  than  th' 
first  part.  The  author  regards  tl  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  hi» 
Iheorj-  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  first  and  second  Gospels  as  respects 
order  of  events  arc  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  compilers  of  these 
Gospels  dovetajled  identical  documents  at  diEFercnt  points.  But  when  be 
puts  his  theory  to  the  test  the  combination  of  the  two  documents  involves 
merely  a  dovetailing  process,  but  such  motiveless  transpositions  and  such 
identifications  of  very  different  material  as  put  the  theory  to  a  severe  strum. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  theory  is  on  the  one  side  based 
on  fanciful  and  subjective  considerations,  and  on  ihc  nihcr  builds  on  incon- 
clusive verbal  arguments.  The  former  characteristic  appears  conspicuously 
in  the  attempt  to  justify  the  assumption  that  Luke  had  before  him  Matthew's 
account  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  harmonixe  the 
chronology  of  John  with  that  of  his  reconstructed  Synoptic  sources.  As 
respects  Ihe  lists  of  words  hy  which  he  seeks  to  bind  together  the  now 
separated  fragments  of  the  origiual  documents,  tl  may  be  justly  said  that  doi 
or  two  of  them  create  a  certain  probability  in  favor  of  the  propositions  in 
defense  of  which  they  are  put  forth,  some  are  wholly  inconclusive,  and  some 
actually  favor  a  conclusion  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  they  are  supposed 
to  establish.  Our  space  forbids  the  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  these  lists 
detail,  but  the  proof  can  be  bad  by  anyone  who  will  take  pains  to  examine 
em  carefully,  Greek  Testament  In  hand. 

As  a  senous   and    boldly  independent   attempt   10  solve  an   important 
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problem  of  New  Testament  criticism,  and  as  directing  attention  to  certain 
facts  important  for  its  ri^ht  solution,  this  book  is  welcome.  But  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  sayini{  the  tiiiai  word  on  this  subject.  Some  of  this  work  will 
probably  stand.  Much  of  it  seems  more  brilliant  and  fancifuE  than  sub- 
stantial or  demonstrative.  £.  D.  B. 


Two  Present -Day  Questions:  I.  Biblical  Criticism.  11.  The  Social 
Mo%'EMENT.  .Sermons  prtichcd  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
etc.  By  W.  Sanday.  M.A.,  D.D..  LL.D.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York.  1892. 
In  the  first  sermon,  the  author  pleads  for  the  best  critical  scholarship. 
Progress  is  the  law  of  all  life.  But  new  opinions  should  be  received  slowly 
and  full^  tested.  The  consensus  of  the  best  scholars  must  be  awaited. 
Time  should  be  given  that  wc  may  grow  out  of  the  old  itiudilions  into  the  new 
truths.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  higher  critics  may  now  be  accepted,  even  in 
the  eitreme  form  in  which  their  results  are  stated.  The  Christian  conscience 
can  reconcile  itself  to  them  without  real  loss  in  religious  life.  For  Christi- 
anity does  not  stand  or  fall  with  such  questions  as  authorship,  infallibility. 
inspiration  and  the  like.  The  author  thinks  the  English  mind  is  peculiarly 
fitted  10  solve  many  of  the  problems  thai  are  now  before  the  scholarly 
Christian  world. 

In  the  second  sermon,  he  discusses  the  question,  how  far  should  the  clergy 
Like  pan  in  the  "social  movement"  that  is  now  upon  us.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  attitude  uf  the  clergy  to  this  movement  should  be  one  of 
Twervc,  ••  The  Christian  teacher  is  called  upon  lo  enforce  duties  as  duties. 
he  is  kei  called  upon  to  claim  or  defend  or  champion  rights  as  rights." 
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The  question,  What  books  shall  I  buy  to  aid  me  in  my 
study  ?  is  one  which  is  constantly  raised  by  the  student  of  the 
Bible.  This  question  is  all  the  more  important  because  in  many 
cases  the  number  of  books  that  can  be  bought  is  limited.  Even 
ministers — perhajjs  we  should  say  ministers  especially — to  whom 
books  are  tools  almost  as  indispensable  as  are  hammer  and  saw 
to  the  carpenter,  are  often  compelled  to  limit  themselves  to  a 
very  few  of  the  books  which  they  would  be  glad  to  have.  Let 
us,  in  the  first  instance,  suppose  the  ease  of  a  Bible  student,  some- 
what fully  trained,  and  ambitious  to  do  thorough  and  substantial 
work,  but  compelled  to  be  very  limited  in  his  purchase  of  books. 
What  books  shall  he  buy  ? 


In  another  part  of  this  issue  there  is  quoted  the  testimony  of 
Bishop  Westcott  to  the  preeminent  value  of  the  lexicon  and  th^ 
grammar,  and.  still  more,  of  the  concordance  in  the  slody  of  lh<r 
New  Testament.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  testimony  ? 
Certainly.  Bishop  Wc-itcolf  is"nb"t  thinking  of  the  concordance 
merely  as  an  index  for  finding  a  passage,  the  location  of  which 
has  g1ip{>ed  the  student's  mind.  He  undoubtedly  has  in  mind 
the  employment  of  the  concordance  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  whole  list  of  passages  containing  a  given  word.  In  other 
words,  he  refers  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a 
word  by  a  purely  inductive  process.     It  is  certainly  a  significant 
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iact  that  a  scholar  who  has  all  the  wealth  of  immense  libraries  at 
his  command,  nevertheless  declares  that  he  has  obtained  his  most 
valuable  results  by  the  use  of  two  books,  a  concordance  of  the 
New  Testament  and  a  concordance  of  the  Septuagint  (the  Greek 
texts  to  which  these  concordances  refer  are  of  course  taken  for 
granted),  and  testifies  if  the  student  will  add  to  these  but  two 
others,  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon,  "he  will  find  that  he  has  at  his 
command  a  fruitful  field  of  investigation  which  yields  to  every 
effort  fresh  signs  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  'Written 
Word.'  "  Is  there  not  in  the  testimony  of  this  most  competent 
witness  a  suggestion  to  the  Bible  student  who  is  perplexed  to 
know  how,  with  but  little  money  to  spend  in  books,  he  may  make 
the  best  use  of  that  little  ?  Let  him,  having  a  Greek  Testament 
or  a  Hebrew  Bible,  or  both,  provide  himself  with  a  concordance 
of  the  original  text,  and  begin  a  faithful  inductive  study  of  some 
of  the  great  words  of  the  Bible.  Let  him  take,  for  example, 
such  terms  as  righteousness,  holiness,  sin,  repentance,  forgive- 
ness; or  such  as  heart,  soul,  flesh,  spirit,  or  any  one  of  a  multi- 
tude more.  Let  him  take  each  word  by  itself,  and  study  with 
care  every  passage  in  which  the  word  is  contained,  endeavoring 
by  a  faithful  examination  of  the  context  to  determine  what  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  is.  Let  him  note  the  result  of  this 
examination  of  each  pcussage,  and  after  comparison  and  revision 
and  re-comparison,  sum  up  the  results  of  his  work  in  a  definition 
of  the  word ;  or,  if  it  prove  to  have  several  meanings,  in  an 
analytical  tabulation  of  the  various  meanings.  The  student  who 
will  patiently  pursue  this  method  with  some  of  the  great  words 
of  the  Bible,  will  certainly  find  himself  busy  for  a  time,  and  if 
Bishop  Westcott  is  right  he  will  be  most  profitably  employed. 


But  why  is  this  kind  of  study  of  preeminent  value?  In  the 
first  place,  because  it  is  a  study  of  the  ultimate  dements  of 
biblical  thought.  The  student  does  not  undertake  to  grasp  the 
whole  of  a  book  at  once,  still  less  a  system  of  thought  built  on 
the  Bible.  Instead,  he  lays  hold  upon  the  separate  elements  of 
the  biblical  thought,  and  concentrating  attention  on  these,  one 


by  one,  gains  a  firm  hold  upon  them.  Archbishop  Trench  has 
somewhere  said  that  "the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are 
eminently  the  elements  (imux^)  of  Christian  theology,  and  he 
who  will  not  begin  with  a  patient  study  of  these,  shall  never 
make  any  considerable,  least  of  all  any  secure  advances  in  this; 
for  here,  as  elsewhere,  sure  disappointment  awaits  him  who 
thinks  to  possess  the  whole  without  first  possessing  the  parts  of 
which  that  whole  is  composed." 

In  the  second  place  this  method  enables  the  student  to  work 
independently  and  at  first  hand.  Here  he  can  make  real  original 
investigation  at  first  sources,  and.  free  from  all  a  priori  prcsuppo- 
sitions,  can  proceed  in  purely  inductive  fashion  on  the  basis  of 
the  ultimate  (acts.  Other  advantages  could  be  spoken  of,  but 
these  are  suflficient  for  the  present. 

This  method  of  study  is  of  course  one  which  can  be-pursued 
to  best  advantage  only  by  the  student  who  has  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Subject  to  some  limitation  it 
may  however  be  pursued  fruitfully,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least,  by  the  use  of  a  concordance  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion. 


But  there  is  another  method  of  study  which  requires  an  even 
less  expensive  outfit  than  this  which  we  have  just  referred  to 
and  which  can  be  pursued  to  advantage  without  appeal  to  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  study  of  each  book  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  is  indispensable  to  any  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  it 
is  possible  to  Che  student  who  has  only  an  English  Bible.  True 
as  it  is  that  the  whole  cannot  be  possessed  without  first  possess- 
ing the  parts,  it  is  hardly  less  true  in  interpretation  that  the  parts 
cannot  be  possessed  without  first  possessing  the  whole.  The 
book  cannot  indeed  be  understood  till  we  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we  shall  often  miss  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words— certainly  of  the  sentence — unless  we  take  in 
the  thought  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  To  this  broad  study  of  a 
book  as  a  whole  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  out  of 
which  the  book  arose  is  a  great  help,  if  it  is  not  an  indispensable 
aid.    And  for  this  a  few  books  are  needed.     Vet  it  is  often  the 
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verj*  book  under  consideration  that  is  our  chief  source  o£  infor- 
mation respecting  this  historical  situation,  and  next  to  this  in 
value  are  other  books  of  the  Bible.  So  that  while  at  this  point 
books  arc  greatly  desirable,  yet  even  here  much  good  work  can 
be  done  with  little  other  help  than  that  which  the  Bible  itself 
affords,  and  can  be  done  morever  in  a  genuinely  independent 
fashion. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of  studying 
the  Bible,  both  scholarly,  and,  if  the  student  choose  to  make 
them  so,  thoroughly  independent  and  inductive,  for  neitlier  of 
which  is  an  extensive  library  required.  The  Bible  student  who 
is  possessed  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  and  a  Greek  New  Testament  and 
can  read  them,  who  has  concordances  of  both,  and  an  English 
Bible  for  rapid  reading,  has  at  his  hand  the  tools  for  much  of  thft 
very  best  and  most  scholarly  work  that  can  be  done  on  the  Bible 
by  any  one,  however  amply  equipped.  Other  books  are  certainly 
desirable;  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  pen  from  naming  others 
that  seem  almost  indispensabte.  But  substantial  and  fruitful  work 
tan  be  done  with  these  books.  Such  work  will  far  surpass  in 
value  that  which  will  be  done  by  the  student  who,  feeding  on  the 
multitude  of  digested  and  re-digested  compends  and  populariza- 
tions, never  himself  reaches  the  foundations  of  biblical  thought, 
never  drinks  at  the  fountain  head.  ^^fl 

The  student  of  the  Bible  after  the  fashion  just  indicated 
is  also  receiving  in  this  study  the  very  best  training  for  the  judi- 
cious buying  of  other  helps  to  further  work.  He  is  not  only 
cultivating  the  right  method  in  investigation,  he  is  also  develop- 
ing the  sense  for  the  best  books  in  the  line  of  fruitful  investigation. 
The  man  who  uses  books  which  contain  results,  popular  compends 
of  achieved  knowledge  in  the  sphere  which  he  proposes  to  ex- 
amine, comes  to  require  such  books  in  every  sphere  of  his  study. 
He  Ipses  the  power  to  use  a  thoroughly  scientific  book  which  is 
helpful  largely  because  its  use  demands  the  student's  best  thought. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  demand  for  the  "manual,"  the 
"primer,"  the  coIlcction3  of  "thoughts,"  "illustrations,'*  etc, — % 
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great  demand,  to  judge  by  the  ever-increasing  supply — is  a  sign 
of  the  decay  of  really  scholarly  habits  among  biblical  students.  It 
would  be  more  deplorable  were  the  other  fact  not  equally  patent 
that  never  before  were  so  many  thoroughlv  good  books  for  biblical 
study  produced  and  sold  as  at  the  present  time.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  this,  that  the  man  who  buys 
popular  compends  will  find  himself  constrained  Eo  buy  them  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  or  fall  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  while  the 
student  of  the  Bible  and  its  concordances  finds  himself  intuitively 
Reeling  after  those  works  which  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and 
guide  him  to  the  freshest  and  most  fruitful  results  because  they 
stimulate  him  to  the  closest  study  and  subject  him  to  the  severest 
discipline.  Ministers  who  want  to  know  the  most  and  the  best 
in  the  biblical  sphere  do  not  need  more  books  but  better  books* 
or  rather  they  need  to  make  the  right  use  of  the  few  books  they 
possess  as  the  most  efficient  means  to  guide  them  in  the  purchase 
of  others. 


The  narrative  of  the  spies  in  Num.  xiii.  and  xiv.  is  discussed  in 
the  March  number  of  The  Biblical  World.  The  article  contains 
a  very  clear  statement  of  the  analysis  of  these  chapters  proposed 
by  the  most  recent  divisive  critics.  And  the  respected  author 
appears  to  think  that  the  simple  presentation  of  the  analysis  must 
cany  conviction  to  ever)'  mind  that  the  chapters  arc  composite, 
and  have  been  formed  by  the  blending  of  two  narratives  which 
were  originally  distinct  and  independent.  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  see  it  in  that  light.  There  are  some  obvious  difHcutties 
in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  so  contidently  reached. 

In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  has  every  appearance  of  unity, 
of  being  a  consistent,  well-ordered,  properly  -  constructed  narra- 
tive, which  unfolds  regularly,  step  by  step,  until  it  reaches  its 
termination.  It  harmonizes  throughout,  and  cvcrj-thing  is  in  its 
proper  place.  There  is  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  lacking. 
Every  part  contributes  its  share  to  the  general  design,  and  adds 
in  its  measure  to  the  completeness  which  characterizes  the  whole. 
It  may  be  fitly  called  a  well -told  tale.  It  is  indeed  said  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  "A  superficial  reading  of  the  story  may 
not  disturb  one's  impression  of  its  homogeneity.  Closer  inspec* 
lion  reveals  remarkable  repetitions.  Instead  of  advancing  in  an 
orderly  way,  the  narrative  again  and  again  doubles  on  itself."  But 
this  can,  I  think,  be  shown  to  be  a  mistake.  I  hope  in  this  paper 
to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  Now,  the  conviction  in  my  mind 
is  irresistible  that  such  an  appearance  of  unity  could  not  exist 
unless  the  unity  was  real.  A  narrative  compiled  from  two  dis- 
tinct accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  independently  conceived 
and  written,  cannot  possess  the  unity  attaching  to  the  product  of 
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a  single  mind.  The  difference  is  that  between  a  material  woven 
continuously  throughout  and  one  that  is  pieced  together,  however 
skilfully.  The  latter  will  inevitably  be  betrayed  by  the  recur- 
ring seams,  the  interrupted  threads,  and  the  varied  texture.  A 
writer  may  draw  his  materials  from  various  sources,  and  by  elab- 
orating them  in  his  own  mind  give  unity  to  the  whole.  But,  if 
he  simply  compiles  a  narrative  from  preexisting  written  sources, 
extracting  a  sentence  or  paragraph  first  from  one,  then  from 
another,  each  being  retained  unaltered,  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
apart  again  and  the  original  sources  precisely  reconstructed,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  have  even  a  tolerable  semblance  of  con- 
tinuity. Yet  this  is  what  the  divisive  critical  hypothesis  assumes 
with  regard  to  the  Pentateuchal  histor)*  as  a  whole,  and  each  of 
its  several  portions. 

A  second  difliculty,  kindred  to  that  already  stated,  is  that  the 
narratives  into  which  tlie  critics  resolve  the  chapters  before  us, 
and  from  which  they  claim  that  these  have  been  compounded,  are 
inferior  in  symmetry  and  structural  arrangement  to  the  story  as 
it  lies  in  the  existing  text.  On  the  critical  hypothesis  precisely 
the  reverse  should  be  the  case.  If  the  chapters  arc  a  conglome- 
rate, in  which  heterogeneous  materials  have  been  compacted,  the 
critical  severance,  which  restores  the  component  parts  to  their 
original  connection,  and  exhibits  each  of  the  primary  narratives 
in  its  pristine  form,  and  purged  of  all  interpolations  and  extrane- 
ous matter,  must  remove  disfigurements,  and  reunite  the  broken 
links  of  connection  designed  by  the  early  narrators.  The  inter- 
mingling of  goods  of  different  patterns  has  a  confusing  effect.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  separated,  and  each  is  viewed  by  itself, 
that  its  proper  pattern  can  be  traced  and  its  real  beauty  discerned. 
But.  when  the  separation  spoils  and  mars  the  fabric,  we  must 
conclude  that  what  has  taken  place  is  not  the  resolution  of  a 
compound  into  its  primary  constituents,  but  the  violent  rending 
asunder  of  what  was  really  a  unit,  the  breaking  of  a  graceful 
statue  into  misshapen  fragments.  This  is  precisely  what  the  criti- 
icai  analysis  does.  The  results  which  it  produces  are  confusion 
instead  of  order;  discrepancies,  incongruities,  contrarieties,  con- 
tradictions, in    what  before  was  harmonious,  symmetrical    and 
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Complete,  and  which  are  created  simply  by  the  putting  asunder 
of  what  properly  belongs  together.  And  it  thereby  writes  its 
own  condemnation.  Harmony  does  not  arise  from  combining 
the  incongruous,  but  discord  naturally  follows  upoii  the  derange- 
ment of  parts  which,  properly  fitted  into  one  another,  are  har- 
monious.- 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  now  study  with 
Some  care  the  story  of  the  spies  as  given  in  the  book  of  Numbers, 
and  in  the  double  form  yielded  by  critical  processes.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  strictly  here  to  the  analysis  presented  in  the 
hicid  article  above  mentioned ;  and  this  we  shall  follow  step  by 
step  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  first  thing  that  strike  attention  is  that  the  first  section  of 
chap.  xiii.  viz.  vss.  1-16,  which  narrates  the  selection  of  twelve  men 
as  spies,  is  incapable  of  division,  and  is  assigned  entire  to  P.  The 
account  of  J£  is  without  any  beginning  whatever,  and  one  has 
to  be  supplied  from  Deuteronomy.  The  allegation  (p.  178)* 
that  Deut.  follows  jE,  and  not  P,  is  somewhat  precarious,  and  is 
ho  very  reliable  basts  for  the  assumption  that  everything  in  Deut. 
has  been  drawn  from  JE,  and  may  be,  in  substance  at  least,  cred- 
ited to  that  document.  We  shall  find  in  a  vety  conspicuous 
example,  before  we  finish  these  chapters,  that  Deut.  sides  with  P 
where  JE  differs  from  it.  Num.  xxxii.  8  JEf  is  appealed  to  as 
confirming  the  identity  of  JE's  account  and  that  of  Deut.  But 
that  passage  says  nothing  of  twelve  spies  having  been  sent,  and 
it  diverges  from  Deut.  as  really  as  P,  in  what  is  represented  to  be  an 
"incongruity"  or  "contradiction."  In  Deut.  (i.22)  it  is  said  that  the 
spies  were  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  people,  in  P  by  direction  of 
Jehovah ;  according  to  xxxii.  8,  Moses  sent  them,  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  suggestion  from  the  people  on  tlie  one  hand, 
or  from  Jehovah  on  the  other.     If  the  reticence  of  this  passage 

*Thi3  and  similar  references  hereafter  are  to  the  March  number  of  The  Biblical 
World. 

'fit  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  xxxii.  ^13  i>  not,  from  the  critics'  point  of  view, 
a  pure  text  of  JE,  but  has  been  manipulated  by  R,  so  that  any  critical  argument  from 
it  becomes  precarious.  The  allusion  to  the  census, "  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,' 
ver.  II,  the  mention  of  Joshua  along  with  Caleb,  vs.  12,  and  the  sentence  of  "forty 
yean"  wandering  in  the  wildenieU,  vs.  13,  are,  on  their  hypothesis,  all  frcm  P. 
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fe  no  bar,  as,  according  to  Ihe  article  before  uis,  it  Is  not,  to  its  har- 
monious agreement  with  Dt.,  neither  Is  precisely  the  same  reticence 
in  xiii.  1 ,  2.  The  solicitation  of  the  people  is  expressed  in  neither, 
but  .if  understood  in  one.  can,  with  exactly  the  same  propriety, 
be  understood  in  the  other.  The  people  made  the  suggestion,  it 
pleased  Moses,  and  Jehovah  directed  him  to  act  accordingly. 
Where  is  the  difficulty? 

It  should  further  be  distinctly  observed  that  the  mention  in 
Dt.  of  the  selection  of  spies  in  no  way  proves,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  prove,  that  there  ever  was  a  duplicate  account  of  such 
a  selection  distinct  from  xiii.  [-i6,  and  connected  with  subse- 
quent verses  of  this  chapter  so  as  to  form  a  parallel  narrative  of 
this  transaction.  The  critics  indeed  affirm  it.  They  say  that  the 
Redactor  in  combining  the  twoseparate  accounts  thought  it  unnec- 
essary'to  repeat  from  J E  what  had  already  been  related  with 
sufficient  fullness  fr6m  P,  and  so  omitted  the  statement  of  JE 
upon  this  point.  This  is  possible.  Anything  is  possible,  which 
does  not  positively  contradict  known  facts.  But  wc  cannot 
accept  every  conjecture  as  true  simply  because  it  is  possible,  If 
wc  arc  expected  to  believe  it,  some  reason  must  be  given  for  our 
faith.  And  no  reason  can  be  given  in  the  present  instance,  which 
does  not  first  assume  the  very  thing  which  is  in  question.  If 
there  were  two  complete  and  independent  narratives  of  the  mission 
of  the  spies,  each  must  have  been  prefaced  by  a  statement  of 
their  selection.  But  all  depends  upon  this  "if."  The  statement 
in  Dt.  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  ft  Is  just  as  explicable  on 
the  assumption  of  a  single  narrative  in  these  chapters  as  of  two 
narratives.  That  a  passage  parallel  to  vss.  i-i6  once  existed  as 
the  introduction  of  an  account  by  JK.  but  has  been  omitted  by 
R  (the  Redactor),  is  purely  an  inference  from  the  prior  a.ssump- 
tion  of  the'truth  of  the  divisive  hy]>othesis.  It  cannot  bolster 
up  the  h  v  pot  best  s ;  it  is  only  a  deduction  from  it.  The  hvpoth- 
esis  must  be  independently  proved,  before  it  can  be  admitted. 

The  next  paragraph,  vss.  17-20,  contains  the  sending  of  the 
spies  and  the  directions  given  to  them,  both  of  which  belong,  of 
course,  to  any  complete  account  of  the  transaction.  But  the 
critics  divide  them,  and  give  the  sending  of  the  spies  without 
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any  directions,  vs.  17a,  to  P,  and  the  directions  with  no  mention 
of  the  spies  themselves  or  their  being  sent,  or  who  sent  them, 
vs.  176-20.  to  JE.  The  portion  assigned  to  JE  begins  abruptly 
"and  he  said  to  thera,"  with  nothing  to  intimate  who  is  the 
speaker,  who  are  spoken  to,  or  on  what  occasion.  All  this,  we 
are  to  suppose,  was  in  a  once- existing  separate  preface  of  JE's 
account,  but  was  omitted  by  R  as  superfluous  after  what  he  bad 
already  drau'n  from  JP.  Again  wc  say,  this  is  possible ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  it.  The  text,  as  we  possess  it,  contains  but 
one  statement  on  these  points.  And  that  there  ever  was  another 
in  this  connection  is  simply  an  inference  from  the  hypothesis 
itself,  and  may  be  admitted  as  a  corollary  from  that  hypothesis, 
after  it  has  5rst  been  clearly  proved,  but  not  before.  It  brings 
no  aid  to  its  support. 

The  absence  of  directions  in  P  is  traced  (p.  178)  to  the  fact 
that  "the  spies  are  sent  out  in  obedience  to  a  direct  command  of 
the  Lord,"  whereas  directions  arc  given  in  JE  because  "tlte  idea 
of  sending  out  the  spies  originated  with  the  people."  One  would 
uaturally  expect  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion  from  the  prem- 
ises. If  the  Lord  gave  command  to  send  the  spies,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  would  specify  what  he  intended  them  to  do; 
and  if  particular  directions  could  be  dispensed  with,  it  would  be 
when  the  proposal  came  from  the  people,  who  might  then  be 
presumed  to  know  their  own  mind  in  the  matter. 

It  is  besides  a  most  remarkable  coincidence,  and  upon  the 
critical  hvpolhesis  it  is  altogether  accidental  and  undesigned, 
that  these  two  imperfect  and  halting  statements  respectively 
made  by  P  and  by  JE,  quite  independently  of  each  other,  with 
no  collusion  and  no  thought  of  mutual  adaptation,  yet  when 
brought  together  precisely  match,  exactly  complete  each  other, 
each  supplying  what  the  other  lacks,  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  making  just  what  is  required  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  affair.  In  P,  spies  arc  sent,  but  no  directions  are 
given  them  ;  in  JE  directions  arc  given,  but  nothing  said  about 
their  being  sent.  Put  these  together,  and  you  have  just  what  the 
case  calls  for,  and  what  wc  actually  find  in  the  existing  text. 
Now  is  this  complete  and  appropriate  statement  the  result  of  a 


lucky  accident  ?  Has  it  arisen  from  combtning  two  partial 
accounts  which  were  altogether  unrelated  ?  Or  have  these  par- 
tial accounts  been  produced  by  the  sundering  of  what  was  origi- 
nally complete  ?     Any  sensible  man  may  answer  for  himself. 

The  next  paragraph,  vss.  2 1 -24,  records  the  spies'  fulfilment  of 
their  errand.  They  traversed  the  land  to  its  utmost  limit,  noting 
particularly  the  Anakim  at  Hebron  and  the  grapes  of  Eshcol, 
from  which  they  cut  a  famous  cluster.  Here  is  a  general  state- 
ment, and  particulars  under  it  which  were  thought  worthy  of 
special  mention.  This  is  certainly  appropriate  and  fitting,  and 
all  agrees  well  together.  But  the  critics  partition  it,  and  thereby, 
in  their  own  esteem,  create  a  variance,  The  general  statement, 
vs.  21.  is  given  to  P;  the  particulars,  vss.  22-34,  to  JE.  These 
specially  noteworthy  particulars  are  then  set  over  against  the 
general  statement,  and  because  the  former  do  not  cover  the 
entire  ground  sketched  in  the  latter,  which  no  one  should  expect 
them  to  do,  it  is  charged  that  there  is  a  discrepancy ;  as  though 
the  particular  mention  of  Hebron  and  Eshcol  affirmed  or  in  any 
way  implied  that  the  spies  went  to  these  places  only  and  to  no 
others. 

But  the  critics  tell  us  that  one  writer  speaks  of  their  going 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  land  ;  another  only  of  their 
going  to  Hebron  and  Eshcol.  These  are  represented  to  be  two 
separate  accounts,  which  must  be  kept  distinct.  Each  must  be 
interpreted  independently  and  by  itself.  Neither  of  them  is  to 
be  explained  in  connection  with  the  other  ;  least  of  all  must  any 
attempt  be  made  to  harmonize  them.  Nothing  is  to  be  more 
strictly  avoided,  according  to  the  critics,  than  any  approach  to 
harmonistic  methods,  or  any  connivance  at  them. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  observed  here  that  the  only  semblance  of 
variance  arises  from  this  absolute  severance  of  what  is  entirely 
harmonious  when  viewed  together.  Ob.servc  further,  that  If  the 
propriety  of  the  critical  analysis  were  conceded,  the  alleged  vari- 
ance would  not  follow  from  it.  No  honest  lawyer  would  deal 
with  witnesses,  no  reputable  historian  would  interpret  his  sources 
after  the  example  here  set  by  the  critics.  They  would  be  held 
to  be  in  accord  so  long  as  their  language  fairly  interpreted  would 
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admit.  Apply  this  obviously  just  princijilc  to  the  present  case, 
and  the  supposed  variance  instafltly  vanishes,  whether  the  narra- 
tive be  single  or  duplicate.  Observe  still  further,  that  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  partition  in  the  present  instance, 
except  that  there  are  distinct  clauses  which  are  cajjable  of  beings 
separated.  But  why  all  may  not  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
writer  does  not  appear,  unless  indeed,  as  the  critics  claim,  they 
represent  incompatible  conceptions  ;  this,  however,  is  clearly  not 
the  case. 

In  Deut.  i.  24,  Num.  xxxii.  9.  the  valley  of  Eshcol  alone  is 
mentioned  as  visited  by  the  spies,  and  nothing  is  said  of  Hebron, 
Arc  we  then  to  infer  that  there  is  a  variance  between  vss.  22  and 
33  of  the  chapter  before  us,  and  that  two  different  and  discrepant 
narratives  are  combined  in  these  verses  ?  That  according  to  one 
they  went  simply  to  Hebron  and  not  to  Eshcol,  and  according  to 
the  other  they  went  simply  to  Eshcol  and  not  to  Hebron  ?  Some 
critics,  who  arc  ready  to  splinter  the  text  ad  infinitum  have  gone 
to  this  length.  But  the  respected  author  of  the  article  which 
we  are  considering,  is  chargeable  with  no  such  extravagance.  He 
claims  (p.  178)  that  Deut.  is  in  entire  accord  with  JE,  and  that 
Num.  xxxii.  8  (and  of  course  vs.  9  also)  is  from  JE.  There  is 
no  discrepancy,  then,  in  his  opinion  in  the  circumstance  that  Deut. 
and  JE  in  one  place  mention  Eshcol  only,  and  that  JE  in 
another  place  speaks  of  both  Eshcol  and  Hebron  as  in  the  route 
of  the  spies.  If  now  Hebron  may  be  omitted  from  the  statement 
without  the  suspicion  of  variance,  why  not  Eshcol  also  ?  And 
where  is  the  propriety  of  alleging  that  vs.  21,  in  which  the  spies 
arc  said  to  have  traversed  the  whole  land  without  specifying  par- 
ticular localities,  is  at  variance  with  vss.  22,  23,  in  which  two  local- 
ities, through  which  they  passed,  are  named  but  nothing  said  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  journey  ? 

But  again,  the  directions  given  to  the  spies  and  the  report 
which  they  render,  as  these  are  found  in  the  j)ortion  assigned  to 
JE,  are  both  inconsistent  with  the  limitation  of  their  journey  to 
spots  so  near  the  southern  border  as  Hebron  and  Eshcol.  They 
were  to  go  into  the  mountain  district,  vs.  17.  which  runs  through 
Canaan   with   but  slight   interruption  from  south  to  north,  and 
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investigate  the  character  of  the  land  and  of  the  population,  vs. 
1 8,  and  the  cities,  vs.  19,  and  the  products  of  the  country,  vs. 
20.  How  could  they  do  this  in  any  adequate  manner,  If  they 
went  no  further  than  Hebron  ?  In  their  report  they  give  an 
account  of  the  land,  vs.  27,  which  surely  cannot  be  meant  to 
apply  only  to  a  very  limited  district,  but  must  be  intended  to 
characterize  it  in  general  ;  also  of  the  people  and  the  cities,  vs. 
28,  not  a  single  city  merely  :  and  they  specify  the  various  popu- 
lation.t  of  it.s  several  regions,  the  South,  the  mountain  tract,  the 
region  along  the  sea,  and  that  beside  the  Jordan,  vs.  29.*  All 
this  implies  an  extensive  tour  through  the  country.  So  that  the 
verses  assigned  by  the  critics  to  JE  compel  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  route  of  the  spies  could  not  have  terminated  at  Hebron 
and  Eshcol,  but  must  have  taken  the  full  range  indicated  in  vs. 
31,  which  is  assigned  to  P. 

To  sum  up  the  case  then  in  regard  to  this  paragraph.  There 
is  no  ground  for  partitioning  it  between  P  and  JK,  unless  two 
different  conceptions  of  the  route  of  the  spies  are  here  expressed, 
The  critics  affirm  that  this  is  the  case,  and  partition  accordingly. 
The  alternative  then  is  this;  either  two  accounts,  which  are 
really  at  variance,  happen  to  have  been  so  constructed  without 
any  reference  to  each  other,  that  when  united  they  appear  to  be 
in  entire  accord  ;  or  else  an  apparent  variance  has  been  created  in 
an  account,  really  harmonious,  by  rending  it  asunder  and  setting 
the  severed  parts  in  seeming  opposition.  I  invoke  the  judgment 
of  candid  men  ;  which  is  more  likely  to  have  occurred  ?  Has 
harmony  in  this  Instance  accidentally  resulted  from  placing  con- 
tradictory statements  side  by  side  l  Is  it  not  far  easier  to  believe 
that  apparent  inconsistency  has  been  created  by  isolating  state- 
ments which  were  meant  to  be  viewed  in  conjunction,  and  when 
so  viewed  are  in  entire  agreement  ? 

The  incidental  remark  in  vs.  22,  iixing  the  age  of  Hebron  by 
comparison  with  that  of  Zoan,  is  significant  as  showing  that  the 
Kg)-ptian  city  was  more  familiar  to  the  writer  and  his  reader? 
than  Hebron  in  Palestine. 

*Thc  HatcocDt  (p.  tSo)  tliat  vs.  29  tneatioai  "only  the  natire  bibcs  of  soulhem 
IpalMtine  "  is  shown  to  lie  a  miitAkc  by  Josh.  ti.  1-3 ;  sii.  7,  8. 
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The  next  paragraph,  vss.  25-33,  records  the  return  of  the 
spies  and  their  report.  They  come  back  bringing  the  fruit  of  the 
land,  vss.  25,  26.  Then  follow,  first,  the  report  in  which  they  all 
unite,  describing  the  land  as  fertile  and  the  inhabitants  as  strong;, 
vss.  27-39;  secondly,  the  diverse  representations,  the  quieting^' 
assurances  of  Caleb,  vs.  30,  and  the  discouraging  declarations 
of  the  others,  vss.  31-33.  This  natural  and  well-arranged  account 
is  partitioned  by  assigning  the  return,  vss.  25,  26a  to  P,  and  the 
whole  of  the  report  vss.  26b-33  to  JE.  except  a  trifling  fragment 
vs.  32a,  which  is  given  to  P.  The  consequence  is  that  JE  says 
nothing  whatever  of  their  return.  Here,  again,  we  are  expected 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  separate  statement  of  this  fact,  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  the  text,  which  R  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  retain.  The  words  "to  Kadesh,"  vs.  26,  are  sundered  from 
the  clause  to  which  they  belong,  and  given  to  JE,  though  wholly 
unconnected,  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  fresh  divergence.  As 
they  stand  in  the  text  they  are  plainly  epexcgetical  of  the  pre- 
ceding; they  came  'unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,'  that  is  to  sav, 
'to  Kadesh.'  But  wc  are  told  (p.  178)  these  "are  not  two 
rnAnes  for  the  same  locality,"  for  "P  locates  Kadesh  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin,  Num.  xxvii.  14,  Deut.  xxxii.  5 1 ;"  so,  too.  Num.  xx. 
I,  xxxiii.  36.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  P  and  JE  do  not  agree  in 
regard  to  the  point  from  which  the  spies  were  despatched.  But 
the  difliculty  is  purely  imaginary.  Zin  was  the  special  name  of 
a  small  section  of  the  more  comprehensive  wilderness  of  Paran. 
So  that  Kadesh  might,  without  impropriety,  be  said  to  be  in. 
cither.' 

Verse  26b  is  plainly  the  continuation  of  26a,  though  the  critics 
sunder  them,  giving  the  latter  to  P  and  the  former  to  JE.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  JE  to  which  'them'  can 
refer.  'Unto  them  and  unto  all  the  congregation,'  26b,  is  evi- 
dently  identical  with  "to  Moses  and  to  Aaron  and  to  all  the  con- 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  26a.  The  reference  to 
Aaron  (involved  in  the  plural  pronoun)  and  the  word  "congre- 

*The  BUtemcnt  (p.  178)  Out  "ImAl*!  next  rnore,  uoording  to  P,  is  into  the  wil- 
dcmess  of  Zin,  Nnin.  xx.  t,"  overlooks  the  totervftl  of  thirty  -  eight  jremn  that  lay  be- 
tween. 
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gation"  are  reckoned  among  ^he  most  decisive  tests  of  P,  and  the 
presence  o£  cither  in  any  passage  is  uniformly  held  to  prove  that 
it  belongs  to  P.  But  the  manifest  allusion  to  ver.  20,  previously 
assigned  to  JE,  makes  it  necessarj-  for  the  sake  of  consistency  to 
give  36b  to  JE  likewise,  in  spite  of  the  violation  of  their  own 
criteria  and  the  intimate  connection  of  this  clause  with  26a,  from 
which  it  is  thus  severed.  In  order  to  relieve  the  difficulty  some- 
what we  are  told  (p.  181)  that  'the  occurrence  of  "him"  in  the 
very  next  verse,  "and  they  told  him,"  i.  e.  Moses,  and  not 
"them,"  Moses  and  Aaron,  seems  to  show  that  the  singular  was 
used  in  the  26th  verse  also,  but  was  changed  to  conform  it  to 
the  first  part  of  the  verse.'  But  If  a  change  was  made  for  con- 
formity in  one  verse,  why  not  in  the  other  also?  The  spies 
return  to  Moses  and  Aaron  and  all  the  people  and  bring  back 
word  to  them  and  show  them  the  fruit  of  the  land,  but  they  make 
their  formal  report  to  Moses,  by  whom  they  were  commissioned. 
So  it  is  uniformly  in  the  history'.  Moses  and  Aaron  appear  in 
conjunction,  but  the  responsible  acts  arc  those  of  Moses.  Ex. 
viii.  25-31  (vs.  28,  intreat  yc),  ix.  27-29,  x.  3,  7  (this  man), 
8,  9,  16-18. 

Verse  32a  is  assigned  to  P  and  connected  directly  with  vss,  25, 
36a,  the  cQcct  of  which  is  to  make  it  the  language  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  spies  without  exception.  This  is  not  P's  meaning, 
as  the  critics  themselves  must  confess.  A  limitation  of  the  sub* 
ject.  as  in  vs.  31,  and  a  counter  report,  as  in  vs.  .30,  are  here 
indispensable.  The  report  as  given  in  P  is  said  (p.  180)  to  he 
"the  exact  contrary  of  the  report  according  to  JE."  "It  is  a 
land  that  catcth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof"  is  held  to  denote 
"an  exceedingly  undesirable  land  whose  inhabitants  are  con- 
sumed by  prevailing  pestilences  or  by  devastating  wars."  This 
may  illustrate  how  completely  the  narrator  is  in  the  power  of  the 
critic.  By  shifting  the  tines  of  division  between  the  documents 
he  can  change  the  contents  of  each  at  will;  and  by  sundering 
clauses  from  their  proper  connection,  he  can  attribute  to  them 
senses  that  they  could  not  otherwise  bear.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  "pestilence"  in  the  figurative  expression  above  cited, 
cither  here  or  Lev.  xxvL  38,  but  only  of  being  destroyed  by 
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{>owcrful  foes.  It  thus  fits  precisely  into  the  connection  in  which 
il  stands.  This  meaning  is  further  determined  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  manifest  allusion  to  it  in  the  language  of  Joshua 
and  Caleb  xiv.  9,  "for  they  (the  people  of  the  land]  are  bread 
for  us;"  a  clause,  which  has  been  inadvertently,  but  most  unfor- 
tunately omitted  in  the  analysis  (p.  I72).  Instead  of  our  being 
eaten  up  by  the  f)eop]e  of  the  land,  giants  as  they  are,  they  shall 
be  bread  for  us.  This  direct  allusion  further  shows  that  xiii.  32 
and  xiv.  g  are  from  the  same  pen,  and  cannot  belong  to  different 
documents,  as  the  critics  will  have  it. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  meet  the  same  phenomenon  in  this 
paragraph  as  in  those  before  it.  JE's  portion  is  defective,  con- 
taining no  notice  of  the  return.  That  of  P  is  likewise  defective, 
the  evil  report  being  attributed  to  all  the  spies,  and  no  intimation 
given  of  a  different  account  by  any  of  them.  And  this  evil 
report  in  P  is  "the  exact  contrary"  of  the  evil  report  as  given  in 
JE.  But  when  these  two  defective  and  mutually  antagonistic 
accounts  are  put  together,  the  result  is  a  complete  and  harmoni- 
ous narrative,  exactly  suited  to  the  situation.  Is  this  again  a 
lucky  accident?  For  observe  that  the  skill  of  the  Redactor  is 
confined  to  his  adroit  piecing  together;  it  cannot  cover  faults 
inherent  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  documents.  The 
result  reached  could  never  have  been  attained  if  they  had  not 
fortunately  chanced  to  be  capable  of  this  perfect  adjustment. 
Are  we  not  once  more  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  true  orig- 
inal is  the  narrative  in  the  text,  and  the  so-called  documents  are 
only  sundered  portions  of  it? 

The  next  paragraph,  xiv.  i  -  10,  relates  in  a  graphic  manner 
how  the  people  rebetled,  and  how  Joshua  and  Caleb  vainly 
endeavored  to  correct  their  misapprehension  and  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of  theirduty.  The  critics  sever  vss.  3,  4  JE  from  vss.  t,  2  P, 
thus  dividing  in  twain  the  language  of  the  people,  which  is  all  of 
one  piece,  and  evidently  belongs  together.  Vss.  3,  4  in  }E  is 
introduced  abruptly,  with  no  mention  of  the  speakers,  and  no 
statement  of  the  desj^ondent  and  murmuring  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  are  to  supjwse  that  there  was  a  separate  mention  of 
this  fact,  which  has  not  been  preserved,  the  supposition  being 
itself  based  upon  the  hypothesis,  in  support  of  which  it  is  offered. 


In  like  manner  the  language  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  is  cut  in 
two  by  assigning  vss.  $-7io  Pand  vss.  8-9  to  JE.  as  though  they 
were  the  words  of  Moses.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  vs.  9 
cannot  be  separated  from  xiii.  32.  The  assumption  that  Moses 
speaks  what  in  the  common  text  is  attributed  to  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  implies,  according  to  the  critical  hypothesis  itself,  an 
unwarranted  imputation  of  cither  recklessness  or  bad  faith  to  R, 
and  finds  no  justification  in  Deut.  t.  29,  30.  Moreover,  the  meager 
address  left  to  Joshua  and  Caleb,  "  The  land,  etc.,  is  an  exceed- 
ing good  land,"  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  does  not  touch 
the  point  about  which  the  people  were  agitated,  even  according 
to  P,  as  the  critics  apportion  it.  We  are  told  (p.  180)  "That 
the  majority  reported  the  land  as  impoverished  and  unfruitful,  is 
also  implied  in  the  vehement  protest  of  the  minority,  that  it  is 
'an  exceeding  good  land.'"  But  there  is  no  such  suggestion  in 
the  evil  report  in  P  any  more  than  in  JE.  The  one  thing  that 
alarmed  the  people  alike  in  both  is  lest  they  fall  a  prey  to  the 
terrible  occupants  of  the  land.  Vss.  8,  9  are,  therefore,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  address,  if  there  is  any  appropriateness  in  it 
at  all. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  xiv.  6  and  xiii.  30.  The 
critics  by  referring  the  former  to  P  and  the  latter  to  JE,  and 
making  them  parallel  but  variant  accounts  of  the  same  thing, 
confuse  quite  different  transactions,  distinct  in  time  and  occa- 
sion. Chap.  xiii.  27-33  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  report  of 
the  spies,  not  with  its  effect  u|)on  the  people.  The  part  which 
Caleb  took  in  that  report  is  stated  xiii.  30.  On  the  following 
day  the  people  broke  out  in  loud  discontent,  and  xjv.  6  sqq. 
relates  how  Joshua  and  Caleb  strove  to  allay  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  this  paragraph  again,  there  is  com- 
pleteness, harmony  and  fitness  in  the  text,  while  the  documents 
arc  fragmentary,  dissonant  and  ill  adapted  to  the  situation.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  which  is  the  true  original? 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  vss.  1 1-2$  are  given  to  J£  and 
vss.  26-38  to  P.  and  these  two  sections  are  regarded  as  variant 
accounts  of  the  same  thing,  whereas  they  are  quite  distinct.  The 
former  details   Moses'  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and 
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the  Lord's  response.  In  the  latter,  sentence  is  pronounced  and 
ordered  to  be  communicated  to  the  people.  The  Lord  had 
already  announced  to  Moses  the  exclusion  uf  the  rebels  from  th< 
promised  land.  He  now  specifics  with  exactness  who  are  to  be' 
thus  excluded  and  how ;  all  who  were  twenty  years  old  and 
upward  at  the  recent  census  except  Caleb  and  Joshua  shall  perish 
in  the  wilderness  during*  a  wandering  of  fortj-  year.s.  Caleb  itj 
mentioned  in  the  former  section  uith  special  commendation  and 
a  special  promise,  because  he  had  distingfuishcd  himself  at  the 
very  outset  on  the  occasion  of  the  spies  making  their  report.  In 
the  second  section,  which  specifics  who  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  sentence  of  perishing  in  the  wilderness,  Caleb  and 
Joshua  are  both  named,  Caleb  before  Joshua  because  of  his 
greater  promptness  and  fidelity. 

The  critical  partition  leads  to  the  statement  (p.  177)  that  P 
makes  the  term  of  wandering  forty  years,  JE  gives  no  definite 
time;  (p.  180)  in  P  two  spies  arc  faithful,  in  JE  only  one.  In 
both  respects  Dcui.  agrees  with  P ;  40  years  Deut.  i.  3,  it.  7,  1 4,  viii. 
2,  4,  xxix.  5 ;  Caleb  and  Joshua  Deut.  i.  36,  38.* 

Attention  is  called  (p.  181)  to  "the  apparent  displacement 
of  xlv,  31,  which  bcinEf  an  almost  word  for  word  repetition  of  JE 
in  vs.  3,  and  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  P,  seems 
to  belong  to  JE  between  verses  23  and  24  where  it  exactly  fits 
in."  It  certainly  is  a  very  damaging  fact  to  find  this  verse  where 
it  is.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  find  any  reason  for  such  a  dis- 
placement as  is  here  supposed.  Moreover  Wellhausen  has  shown, 
for  a  reason  that  every  Hebraist  must  acknowledge,  that  vs.  30 
must  go  with  vs.  3[  ;  its  emphatic  pronoun  cannot  otherwise  be 
accounted  for  than  by  the  contrast  between  '  ye '  and  'your  Utile 
ones.'  If  then  vs.  31  is  given  to  JE,  so  must  vs.  30  be  with 
its  '  Caleb  and  Joshua.' 

'It  is  alleged  (p.  iSo  note)  that  Inshua  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  protniMdl 
land  Dul  IrccBUsc  of  his  "connection  with  the  apicH  but  his  relation  to  Moks  as  his 
present  colleague  luid  future  successor."  Bui  Uie  affair  of  the  ^ies  gircs  ktmpc  to  the 
whole  pass&ge  l^cut.  L  36-39,  as  Ii  ihown  by  the  order '  Caleb,'  'Joshua,'  '  your  little 
ones,'  cf.  Num.  xiv.  JO,  31,  as  well  a>  by  the  Icrma  employed.  The  very  natoral 
reference  to  Momi'  own  exclusion  leadi  to  the  reflection  that  Joshua  was  thu5 
graciously  preKnrcd  to  be  hU  succcsbot. 


The  plain  reference  of  vs.  39  to  vs.  28  forbids  the  assign- 
ment of  the  former  to  JE;  vss.  11-25  were  not  made  known  to 
the  people,  and  yet  on  the  critics'  partition  they  are  represented 
as  acting  as  though  they  knew  all  about  it. 

Here  again  we  have  a  consistent  and  appropriate  narrative  in 
the  text,  with  incongruities  resulting  from  the  partition.  Whilst 
the  narrative  'advances  in  an  orderly  way,'  the  critics  create 
confusion  by  their  erroneous  assumption  that  it  '  doubles  on 
itself '  (p.  170),  and  their  consequent  attempt  to  treat  two 
transactions,  which  are  quite  distinct,  as  though  they  were  one 
and  the  same. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  is,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  to  establish  the  intrinsic  superiority  throughout  of  the  nar- 
rative in  the  text  to  the  defective  and  limping  documents  which 
the  critics  have  deduced  from  it.  and  to  create  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  the  unity  and  originality  of  the  former  as  opposed  to  the 
derived  and  fractional  character  of  the  Latter. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  critical 
analysis  is  the  facility  with  which  It  can  be  ap])]ied  where  it  is 
obviously  of  no  significance.  It  is  assumed  by  the  divisive 
critics  and  their  followers,  that  the  simple  partition  of  the  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  or  of  any  portion  of  It  is  a  palpable  and  irref- 
ragable demonstration  of  its  composite  character ;  whereas  it 
demonstrates  nothing  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator.  Any 
other  writing  can  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  same 
methods.  Any  narrative  containing  a  series  of  incidents  can  be 
cloven  asunder  as  readily  as  the  story  of  the  spies.  To  illus- 
trate this  I  have  selected  at  random  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  Luke  xv.  n-32,  and  have  made  a  perfectly  extempora- 
neous partition  of  it,  which  I  herewith  submit.  No  doubt,  if  it 
was  worth  the  time  and  the  trouble,  1  might  with  a  little  pains 
improve  it.  But  such  as  it  is.  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose. And  I  venture  to  say  that  it  has  fewer  infelicities  than 
the  analysis  of  the  story  of  the  spies,  which  has  been  wrought 
out  by  the  combined  labors  of  a  succession  of  such  eminent 
scholars  as  Vatcr  (1802).  Knobel  (1S61),  Nocldckc  (l86g). 
Kayscr   (1874),  WcUhausen  (1876),  Dillmann  (iS86),cach  of 
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whom  has  corrected  defects  in  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and 
contributed  something  toward  its  present  form. 


II.  A  certain  man  had  two  sons: 
12.  and  the  ynunger  of  them  Said  lo 
bis  father.  Father,  give  me  the  por- 
tion of  iby  substance  that  Ealteth  lo 
me.  ...  13.  And  not  many  days 
after  the  younger  son  gathered  all 
together,  .  .  .  and  there  he  wasted 
his  substance  with  noious  living.  .  .  ■ 
14^  and  he  began  to  be  la  want. 


16*.  And  no  man  gave  unto  him.  .  . 

20,  And  he  arose,  and  came  tn  his 
^ther;  .  .  .  and  be  ran,  and  fell  on 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  3i.  And 
the  son  said  iinlo  him,  Father,  1  have 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight: 
I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son.  "n.  But  the  father  said  tn 
his  Krvanis,  Bring  forth  <|utckly  the 
best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put 
a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his 
feet :  ...  34.  for  this  tuy  sun  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again.  .  .  .  And 
they  began  to  be  merry.  25.  Now 
his  elder  son  was  iii  the  field  :  and  as 
be  came  and  drew  iii^h  lo  the  house. 
...  38.  he  was  angr>',  and  would 
not  go  in:  aod  his  father  came  out, 
and  entreated  him.  3q.  But  he  an- 
swered and  said  tci  his  father.  Lo, 
these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee, 
and  I  never  transgressed  a  command- 
ment of  thine:   and   yet  thou  never 


B. 
(A  certain  man  had  two  sods:) 


12*.  and  he  divided  unto  them  his 
living. 

I3^  And  (one  of  them)  took  his 
journey  into  a  far  country.  ...  14. 
And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there 
arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  coun- 
try. ...  15.  And  he  vb-ent  and  joined 
himself  to  one  of  the  citizens  of  that 
country;  and  he  sent  hint  into  his 
fields  to  feed  swine.  16.  And  he 
would  fain  have  been  filled  with  the 
husks  that  the  swine  did  cat.  .  .  . 
17.  But  when  he  came  to  himself  he 
said.  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father's  have  bread  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  I  perish  here  with  hunger! 
iS.  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father, 
and  will  say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight :  IQ.  I  am  no  more  woitby  to 
be  called  thy  son :  make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hired  servants.  .  .  .  ao^  But 
while  he  was  yet  afar  off.  his  father 
saw  him,  and  was  moved  with  com- 
passion :  ...  33.  and  (said)  Bring 
the  Failed  calf,  and  kill  it,  and  let  us 
eat.  and  make  merry:  ...  he  was 
lost,  and  is  found.  .  .  .  25^  (And  the 
other  son)  heard  music  and  dancing. 
26.  And  he  called  to  him  one  of  the 
servants,  and  inquired  what  these 
things  might  be.  27.  And  he  said 
unto  hiri,  Thy  brother  is  con»«  ;  and 
thy  father  bath  killed  the  fatted  calf, 
because  he   hath   received  him   safe 
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gavest  me  a  kid,  tluit  I  might  make  and  sound.  .  .  .  32".  be  vas  losi  and 
raem-  with  my  friends  :  30.  but  when  is  found, 
this  ihy  son  came,  which  haih  de- 
voured thy  livini;  with  harlots,  thou 
killedsi  (or  him  the  fatied  calf.  31. 
And  he  said  utitu  liim.  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  thai  is  mine 
is  thine.  33.  Bui  it  was  meet  to 
make  merry  and  be  glad:  for  this 
thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again. 

There  arc  here  two  complete  narratives,  agreeing  in  some 
points,  and  disagfreeing  in  others,  each  having  its  special  charac- 
teristics.  The  onlv  deficiencies  are  enclosed  in  jiarentheses,  and 
may  be  readil}'  explained  as  omissions  by  the  Redactor  in  effect- 
ing the  combination.  A  clause  must  be  supplied  at  the  beginning 
of  B,  a  subject  is  wanting  in  vs.  13''  and  vs.  25^  and  the  verb 
"said"  is  wanting  in  vs.  23. 

A  and  B  agree  that  there  were  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
received  a  portion  of  his  father's  property,  and  by  his  own  fault 
was  reduced  to  great  destitution,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
returned  penitently  to  his  father,  and  addressed  him  in  language 
which  is  nearly  identical  in  both  accounts.  The  father  received 
him  with  great  tenderness  and  demonstrations  of  joy,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  other  son. 

The  differences  are  quite  as  striking  as  the  points  of  agree- 
ment. A  distinguishes  the  sons  as  elder  and  younger ;  B  makes  no 
mention  of  their  relative  ages.  In  A  the  younger  obtained  his 
portion  by  solicitation,  and  the  father  retained  the  remainder  in 
his  own  possession;  in  B  the  father  divided  his  property  between 
both  of  his  sons  of  his  own  motion.  In  A  the  prodigal  remained 
in  his  father's  neighborhood,  and  reduced  himself  to  [wnury  by 
riotous  living;  in  B  he  went  to  a  distant  country  and  spent  all 
his  property,  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  he  indulged  in 
unseemly  excesses.  It  would  rather  appear  that  he  was  inju- 
dicious ;  and  to  crown  his  misfortunes  there  occurred  a  severe 
famine.  His  fault  seems  to  have  consisted  in  having  gone  so  far 
away  from  his  father  and  from  the  lioly  land,  and  in  engaging  in 
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the  unclean  occupation  of  tending  swine.  In  A  the  destitution 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  want  of  clothing;  in  B  want  of  food. 
Hence  in  A  the  father  directed  the  best  robe  and  ring  and  shoes 
to  be  brought  for  him ;  in  B  the  fatted  calf  was  killed.  In  B 
the  son  came  from  a  distant  land,  and  the  father  saw  him  afar 
off ;  in  A  he  came  from  the  neighborhood,  and  the  father  ran  at 
once  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  In  B  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  menial  occupation,  and  so  bethought  himself  of  his 
father's  hired  servants,  and  asked  to  be  made  a  servant  himself; 
in  A  he  had  been  living  luxuriously,  and  while  confessing  his 
unworthiness  makes  no  request  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  a 
servant.  In  A  the  father  speaks  of  his  son  having  been  dead 
because  of  his  profligate  life;  in  B  of  his  having  been  lost 
because  of  his  absence  in  a  distant  land.  In  A,  but  not  in  B,  the 
other  son  was  displeased  at  the  reception  given  to  the  prodigal. 
Andhere  it  would  appear  that  R  has  slightly  altered  the  text. 
The  elder  son  must  have  said  to  his  father  in  A  'When  this  thy 
son  came,  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou 
didst  put  on  him  the  best  robe.'  But  thinking  that  this  did  not 
make  a  good  contrast  with  the  *kid,'  the  Redactor  substituted  for 
it  the  B  phrase  'thou  killedst  for  him  the  fatted  calf.' 

An  argument,  that  will  prove  everything,  proves  nothing. 
And  a  style  of  critical  analysis,  which  can  be  made  to  prove 
everything  composite,  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  readiness,  with  which  a  simple  narrative  yields  to  critical 
methods,  is  here  sufficiently  shown.  That  didactic  composition 
is  not  proof  against  it,  is  shown  in  a  very  clever  and  effective 
manner  in  Romans  Dissected,  by  E.  D.  McRealsham,  the  pseu- 
donym of  Professor  C.  M.  Mead,  D.D.,  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  The  result  of  his  ingenious  and  scholarly  discussion 
is  to  demonstrate  that  as  plausible  an  argument  can  be  made  from 
diction,  style  and  doctrinal  contents  for  the  fourfold  division  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  for  the  composite  character  of  the 
Pentateuch. 


I.  A   preliminary'    discussion 
Jeremiah  the  prophet." 

The  evangelist  prefaces  his  quotation  with  these  words: 
"Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  sjjoken  by  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  saying."  But  nowhere  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  can 
the  words  of  the  quotation  be  found,  or  anything  resembling 
them.  The  scripture  most  like  them  is  in  the  book  of  Zcchariah 
(xi.  13).  How  this  discrepancy  arose  has  been  and  still  is  a 
mooted  question.  A  number  of  theories  to  solve  the  difficulty 
have  been  set  forth,  some'  of  which  have  only  to  be  read  in 
order  to  be  rejected.  This  discussion  is  concerned  only  with 
those  that  seem  most  plausible.     It  has  been  supposed: 

I.  That  there  was  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah  from 
which  Matthew  quotes. 

Origen  said':  "I  suspect  either  that  the  Scriptures  have 
an  error,  and  that  for  Zechariah  Jeremiah  was  placed,  or 
that  there  is  some  secret  writing  of  Jeremiah's  in  which  it  is 
written." 

Jerome  refers  to  such  a  book.  Commenting  on  this  passage 
he  wrote  :  "This  passage  (/tstt'momum)  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. 
But  in  Zechariah  .  .  .  something  similar  occurs.  ...  I  read 
recently  in  a  certain  Hebrew  volume  .  .  an  apocryphum  of  Jere- 
miah, in  which  I  found  this  scripture,  word  for  word.  But  still  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  from  Zechariah  this  passage  is  taken,  in 
L       the  usual  manner  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  who,  neglecting 

i 


'  a.  Moriton,  Commentary  en  AfaffAew,  in  hr^  tt  al. 

"Origen,  m  £vam.  Matt,  Commtnt.    Vol.  V.,  p.  28  (.    Beroltni,  iSjSi  *d>  LonunaUkcli. 
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the  order  of  the  words,  only  give  the  general  sense  in  citation 
from  the  Old  Testament."' 

Fragments  of  such  an  aijocryphum  are  still  extant/  Jerome 
evidently  rejected  the  writing  as  not  genuine.  It  seems  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  early  Christians  to  solve  the  difficulty 
we  are  now  discussing. 

2.  That  the  book  bearing  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  not  all 
written  by  Zechariah,  son  of  Iddo,  but  that  a  j>art — including 
chapter  xi — was  composed  by  an  earlier  prophet. 

This  hypothesis  has  raised  the  question  of  the  integrity  of 
the  book  of  Zechariah.  Critics  still  differ  widely  as  to  results. 
But  even  were  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  book  satis- 
factorily settled,  the  task  would  nevertheless  remain  of  proving 
the  earlier  prophecy  Jeremiah's  —  the  only  direct  evidence  being 
this  passage  tn  Matthew.  The  critics,  indeed,  who  think  that 
chapters  ix-xiv  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  chapters  i-viii, 
also  confess  the  necessity  of  assigning  them  to  a  time  prior 
even  to  Jeremiah's  day. 

Another  form  of  this  theorj*  appears  in  the  supposition  that 
the  words  were  actually  Jeremiah's,  but  somehow  have  become 
incorporated  into  the  text  of  Zechariah.  This  would  make 
Matthew  assume  the  r6le  of  a  textual  critic,  for  the  words  he 
quotes  must  have  been  in  Zechariah  in  Matthew's  day,  as  the  LXX 
proves.  To  be  sure  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  text  of  Jere- 
miah. Hut  to  show  that  a  part  of  Jeremiah  has  passed  over 
into  Zechariah  fs  yet  an  insuperable  diflliculty. 
^1^  3-  That  Matthew  erred  either  in  memory  or  in  knowledge, 

^^ft         This  theor)-  would  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  if 

I' 


'Hieron.  in  toe.  (vii.  28S).     Cf.  Smitb,  DUt.  Btly.  «rt.  Zeehariak. 

■Cf.  Henderson,  Camm.  en  Minor  Prapktti.  Also,  Meyer  on  Matt  in  lot.  Hcnder- 
•on  gives  ttie  passage, — "Jcicmiali  )>|>a.kc  ;i({aiD  tu  Panhur,  Vc  anil  your  fadiers  bavc 
resisted  the  truth,  nnd  your  sons  .  .  .  will  cfMnmii  more  prievom  sinx  Ihan  >'e.  For 
tbcy  will  give  tbe  price  of  him  ttiat  is  valued  and  du  injury  lu  him  that  maketh  tlie 
sick  whole.  .  .  .  And  they  will  take  thirty  pieces  o(  silver,  the  price  which  the  chiLdrcn 
of  Israel  huve  given.  They  have  given  Iheni  for  the  potter's  licid,  as  the  Lord  com- 
muided." 

The  writer  of  2  Mace,  alludes  to  record*  in  which  are  found  certain  cummandmenu 
of  Jeremiah  to  tbem  "thai  were  carried  away"— records  not  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah. 
(2  Msec.  ii.  1-8). 
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it  did  not  involve  in  Its  acceptance  other  and  more  serious  con- 
siderations. That  Matthew  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  a  close  examination  of  his  use  of  prophecy 
will  clearly  demonstrate.  He  wrote  to  those  who  also  were 
versed  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  who  could  readily 
verify  all  his  statements.  If  it  was  a  slip  of  memory,  it  was 
carelessness,  and  is  it  not  quite  probable  that  such  a  mistake 
would  have  been  discovered  and  corrected  shortly  after  it  had 
been  made?  If  it  was  an  error  in  knowledge,  Matthew  was  cuU 
pftble.  But  it  will  be  shown  in  another  part  of  this  paper  that 
Matthew's  reference  to  prophecy  in  this  case  is  highly  creditable 
and  evinces  the  close  student  of  the  relation  between  the  gospel 
history  and  the  prophetic  utterances.  It  is  very  easy,  however, 
to  exaggerate  the  results  of  accepting  this  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

4.  That  it  is  a  scribal  error. 

This  theory  assumes  two  forms:  {a)  That  an  abbreviation, 
Cpum,  was  used  for  the  prophet's  name,  which,  under  scribal  man- 
ipulation, became  Ijauw  in  the  earliest  MSS.  The  MSS.,  how- 
ever, have  the  name  in  full.  Wright',  following Turpie,  remarks 
that  "such  contractions  do  not  occur  in  the  oldest  MSS." 
{P)  That  Matthew  did  not  write  the  name  of  the  proi)het,  but 
simply,  "by  the  prophet,"  and  that  for  some  reason  a  scribe 
inserted  the  name,  and  blundered.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  MSS.  evidence  supporting  the  prophet's  name  is  unimpeach- 
able. Only  a  few  MSS.'  omit  it.  A  few  others^  of  minor 
importance  have  the  name  of  Zechariah,  Furthermore,  it  is 
easier  to  show  good  reasons  why  the  few  MSS.  have  omitted  the 
prophet's  name,  or  have  inserted  that  of  Zechariah,  than  to  find 
good  cause  why  Jeremiah  appears  in  the  most  important  MSS. 

'ZttkariaJk  andhit  fnf-ktdtt  (Bunpt.  LecU  liji)  p.  337  DOte.  Alio,  SmUh,Z>tV/. 
Bii>-  art.  ZfeMariah. 

It  mutt  be  that  Wright  cannot  intend  hii  renutk  to  refer  to  contrnctirMii  gcoerallf, 
but  only  to  the  two  in  question.  For  in  the  Vatican  MS.  the  name  Jeiui,  uid  aiao 
Chiiu.  U  coDtncted,  the  hnX  and  IaiI  Ictlen  being  wed  Bccording  to  the  ci 

•Syr.  P«ai.  33.  157.  Ut.  MSS.  a.  b. 

)S3rT.  Hd.  DR.  33,  ui  Arabic  MS.  quoted  by  Bengel.     Cf.  ttie  variou 
'Tettunenla.  and  aiku  Hcndcnoa,  Cammfmtary  om  iJU  Mitur  Pr&pktis, 
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It  may  be  of  some  weight  in  this  connection  to  remember 
that  Matthew.  In  <|uoting  frum  Zcchariah  elsewhere  in  his  gospel 
(see  xxi.5,  also  xxvi.  31.  where  he  reports  Christ  as  using  words 
from  Zcchariah)  does  not  mention  the  prophet  by  name.  Indeed, 
this  is  invariably  the  case  when  he  quotes  from  any  of  the  minor 
prophets;  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  the  minor  prophets  formed  one  book. 

From  this  somewhat  extended  discussion  it  may  be  seen  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the 
matter.  With  our  present  light  some  form  of  (3)  or  (4)  must 
be  decided  upon.  Although  the  major  evidence  seems  to  favor 
some  form  of  (3).  yet  it  is  altogether  possible  that  Che  mistake 
is  due  to  scribal  error. 

II.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Zech.  xi.  13.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

"And  Jehovah  said  unto  mtr.  Cast  i(  unto  the  pottei.  the  gcxidl)'  price,  that 
1  was  prised  at  of  ihcm.  And  I  look  Ihe  thirty  fiuces  of  silver  and  cast  them 
unto  the  potter,  in  the  house  of  Jehovah." 

Any  interpretation  of  verse  13  would  be  incomplete  unless  it 
took  into  account  the  section  in  which  it  occurs  (vss.  1-13). 

The  language  seems  to  be  that  of  a  prophetic  narrative  which 
has  its  foundation  in  past  facts,  i.  e.,  from  the  prophet's  point  of 
view.  The  prophet  bases  his  discourse  upon  events  in  Israel's 
history,  describing  them  in  prophetic  symbolism,  through  which 
he  interprets  to  the  people  their  own  action.'  It  may  be  also 
that  he  prefigures  the  outgrowth  of  continuance  in  similar  action. 
Whatever  view,  however,  one  may  take  of  vss.  1-13,  whether  as 
a  prediction  to  be  fulfilled,  or  as  a  prophetic  interpretation  of 
Israel's  history,  the  utterance  is  one  full  of  woe  to  the  people  of 
the  land. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  statement  of  judgment  upon  the 

'  I  have  been  led  to  thb  view  by  a  ecntence  in  Driver's  fntroduttion  to  lAt  Liieraturt 
of  Ihe  Oid  Teftamml  (p.  328).  "Tlie  view  which  appean  to  present  the  least  difficulty, 
and  which  may  claim  at  least  the  firfsumptive  support  of  the  narrative  form  of  the 
prophecr  ii,  that  Lt  it  (until  r.  15  f,)  a  »yiDt>Dlical  (]c*cription  o(  cve»t>  which  had 
already  taken  place,  the  aeni/ieanf<  of  which  the  prophet,  hy  hi*  allcgon',  points  out, 
but  respecting  which  the  bistoiical  sources  at  our  dispoRal  are  partially,  perhaps  even 
wholly,  silent."     Cf.  Keil  i*t  lot.     Also,  Ewald,  Prophtis  ■»/  the  Old  Tettamtnt,in  lot. 
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lewish  nation.  The  wide-open  doors  of  Lebanon,  the  fallen 
cedars,  the  howIing^  of^thc  oaks  of  Bashan,  graphically  describe 
the>ush  and  onslaugfht  of  the  destroyer  as  he  swept  through  the 
land.  The^dislress  of  nature  is  echoed  back  by  the  wailing  of 
the  shepherds  because  of  their  despoiled  glory. 

Through  his  representative,  the  shepherd,  Jehovah  fed  his 
flock,  the  people  of  Israel.  But  they  were  insensible  to  Jehovah's 
loving  kindness.  They  became  alienated  from  him.  They  were 
a  flock  of  slaughter,  "  because,  under  the  tyranny  of  their  foreign 
masters,  they  were  given  over  to  destruction."*  The  shepherd's 
official  insignia  were  two  staves :  the  one,  Beauty  or  Graciousness, 
representing  the  favor  of  Jehovah  in  his  covenant  relations  with 
his  people;  the  other,  Bands  or  Binders,  the  symbol  of  the 
unity  between  the  two  parts  of  Jehovah's  people.  Wearied  at 
last  with  Israel's  many  transgressions  and  disinclination  to  requite 
Jehovah's  love,  the  shepherd  cut  the  staff  Beauty  asunder,  and 
thus  indicated  that  God  had  removed  his  favor  from  his  people  — 
the  favor  that  protected  Israel  from  the  nations,  and  had  preserved 
them  in  their  possessions.  Graciousness  broken,  Israel  became 
the  prey  of  hostile  forces.  The  compact  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people  ended.  Jehovah,  through  his  representative,  called  for 
his  reward  of  service.  He  sought  for  some  expression — if  there 
were  any  at  all  — of  his  flock's  appreciation  of  his  mercies  in 
their  behalf.  "If  yc  think  good,  give  mc  my  hire  ;  and,  if  not, 
forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my  hire  thirty /Vf«  of  silver." 
Thirty  silverlings!  the  price  of  a  slave'  gored  by  an  ox — the 
very  consummation  of  insult.  A  paltry  sum  indeed  for  all 
Jehovah's  kindness — "the  magnificent  price"  of  the  people's 
esteem  of  their  God.     Away  with  it!  "cast  it  to  the  potter." 

Some  commentators  regard ^(5(^?r  as  an  error  for  '6^ar  (treas- 
ury), as  rendered  in  the  Syriac  version,  or  for  'S^tr  (treasurer), 
according  to  Targum  Jonathan.  On  critical  grounds,  however, 
there  is  no  need  of  changing  the  Hebrew  text.  The  question  to 
be  considered  in  such  a  change  is,  would  it  throw  any  light  on 
the  passage:  "Cast  it  to  the  treasurj',*'  or,  same  idea,  "to  the 
treasurer."     Instead  of  adding  light,  this  rendering  rather  creates 

'  Alexinder,  Ze<Mariak'i  i^iiwm  and  Wamint,  p.  213.  •  VUt  Ex.  «xi.  31. 


a  new  difficulty,  viz.,  the  reconciliation  of  the  contempt  expressed 
in  the  passaf^c.  and  the  oiicring  of  the  mean  sum  of  money  to 
Jehovah  by  putting*  it  into  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary.  No 
dishonorable  gains*  were  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  shall  we  suppose  that  the  wages  granted  in  con- 
tumely were  to  be  placed  there  ?  Such  disposition  of  the  silver 
would  have  taken  away  the  contempt  altogether.  Besides,  the 
money  had  already  been  paid  to  Jehovah,  and  why  should  he 
order  il  to  be  paid  over  again  to  himself?  For  this  he  virtually 
would  do  in  commanding  it  to  be  cast  into  the  temple  treasuiy. 
Keil'  suggests  that  "to  the  potter"  may  be  a  proverbial 
expression  indicative  of  supreme  contempt — like,  e.  g.,  our  own, 
"to  the  dogs" — even  though,  as  Keil  himself  admits,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  origin  of  it  satisfactorily.  Accepting  this  view, 
as  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable,  we  have  a  meaning  iii^^| 
harmony  with  the  irony  of  the  passage.  "The  price,"  sayj^l 
Wright.'  so  insultingly  offered  to  the  shepherd,  was  to  be  flung 
to  a  potter,  as  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  laboring  classes ;  to  be 
cast  to  a  poor  worker  in  clay  whose  productions  were  of  so  little 
value  that  when  marred  by  any  accident  they  could  easily  be 
replaced  at  a  trifling  expenditure  of  cost  or  toil.  The  price 
offered  by  the  people  to  the  Lord  was  so  mean  and  despicable 
that  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  offered  in  mockery,  and  hence 
the  worthless  silver  was  not  to  be  cast  into  the  treasury,  or  used 
for  pious  purposes,  but  flung  to  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
thrown  back  to  one  of  themselves,  even  as  a  dishonored  carcass 
was  flung  upon  the  graves  of  the    common  people  (Jer.  xxvi. 

23)." 

Et  Bishop  Newcome's*  suggestion,  that  there  may  have  been 
Bnie  Lcvites  in  the  temple  to  furnish  the  potters'  vessels  for  the 
offerings  of  wine  and  oil,  and  that  it  was  to  one  of  these  the 
thirty  silverings  were  cast,  has  no  well-grounded  support. 
Hengstenberg'  assumes  that  "to  the  potter"  is  the  same  as  to 
an  unclean  place,  and  bases  his  argument  upon  the  supposition 


'S«€  Dcut.  xxilL  |8.  ' Commentary  om  Afhrvr  PrvfiMetf,  in  lac, 

^Vt'nght.ZefAariaAanifAis  /*rvfiAerur,p.  j3g,  *Newcoiiie,  \finffr  Prafiirtt,  in  toe. 

1  Chriftvtogy  v/  0.  T^  Vol.  IV.  p  flj  (ad  EiU  Edinburgh,  1858)^ 
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that  the  temple  potter  worked  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  (He 
makes  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  in  this  place  a  renewal  of  Jer, 
xviii.  19).  But  this  theory  will  hardly  hold  good,  for  it  is  not 
clear  at  all  that  any  potter  cither  dwelt  in  Hinnom  or  had  his 
workshojj  there. 

"And  I  took  the  \W\tX.y  pieces  of  silver  and  cast  them  unto  the 
]X>tter  in  the  house  of  Jehovah."  If  thus  far  we  are  correct,  or 
partially  correct,  in  our  interpretation,  what  is  the  force  of  the 
phrase,  "the  house  of  Jehovah"?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  1 
think,  that  the  potter,  when  the  money  is  flung  to  him,  is  in  the 
temple.'  The  connection  seems  to  be  this.  The  temple  is  the 
point  of  departure  in  Jewish  activity.  Here  Israel  assembled  to 
worship;  here  Jehovah  met  his  |>coplc.  No  other  place  would 
have  been  so  fitting  as  this  for  the  transaction  mentioned  in  this 
scripture.  "The  house*  of  Jehovah  came  into  consideration 
here  .  .  .  as  the  place  where  the  people  ap|>eared  in  the  presence 
of  their  God  to  receive  or  lo  solicit  the  blessing  of  the  covenant 
from  him." 

The  fact  that  the  silver  was  cast  into  the  temple  indicates  all 
the  more  Jehovah's  displeasure  and  his  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
despicable  price  offered  for  his  shepherding.  Thus,  too,  the 
repudiation  of  Israel  by  their  God  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Wc  may  not  understand,  however,  thai  the  event  actually 
happened  in  the  temple — that  the  money  was  really  flung  into 
the  sanctuary  by  Jehovah's  representative.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  our  interpretation  to  make  the  flinging  literal.  Accordingly 
we  may  regard  the  act  as  a  symbolical  presentation  to  the  people 
of  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions  towards  their  Lord  and 
his  appointed  shepherd.  Whatever  else  may  have  been  the 
prophet's  purpose,  or  however  he  may  have  comprehended  his 
own  prcfiguralion,  wc  may  be  confident  that  primarily  and  chiefly 
vss.  I- 14  constitute  a  sermon  to  the  people,  with  a  personal 
application  for  thcni,  then  and  there.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  asserting  too  much  to  say  that  the  prophet  uses  vss.  1-14 

■  Hcng»lcnt*crg  iiappo*ea  thai  ihc  money  is  finl  flung  inlo  tbe  temple,  and  thea 
eamcd  away  In  Ibr  potter. 

*  Keil,  Commentary  en  Minor  ProfiktU,  in  ioc.    Q.  AleaaDiler,  Dodt  H  al. 
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as  the  starting-point  for  the  prophetic  warning  declared  in  vss. 

i5-»7- 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture several  noteworthy  features  of  the  Old  Testament  passage 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

/.  Jehovah  represenioHve. 

2.  His  shameful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
{a)  His  rejection  by  the  people, 
{b)   Tfte  price  at  which  he  is  valued  by  them. 

J.  The  temple  as  the  scene  of  Jehovah's  repudiation  of  his  people. 

III.  The  New  Testament  passage*. 
First,  the  situation  :  Judas  had  agreed  with  the  chief  priests 
to  deliver  Christ  into  their  hands,  and  in  this  agreement  it  should 
be  noticed  that  the  price  of  the  treachery  was  left  to  the  priests, 
the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  people.  Judas  said  to  them  : — 
"What  are  ye  willing  to  give  me  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto 
you?  And  they  weighed  unto  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 
From  that  time  Judas  sought  to  betray  Jesus.  The  opportunity 
soon  came;  and  Judas  accomplished  the  infamous  deed  for  which 
the  priests  had  paid  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  But  when  Judas 
realized  that  the  Jews  had  carried  their  rancor  to  the  point  of 
condemning  Jesus  to  death,  he  regretted  what  he  had  done.  The 
clinking  coin  in  his  wallet  no  longer  gave  forth  a  joyful  sound  to 
his  ear  but  became  a  lash  to  his  conscience.  His  remorse  drove 
him  back  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  and  to  them  he  breaks 
forth  into  the  lament,  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed 
innocent  blood."  His  sorrow  availed  nothing,  however.  The 
priests  and  elders  spurned  him.  "What  is  that  to  us?  see  thou 
to  it."  In  despair  Judas  flung  the  silver  into  the  sanctuary  and 
went  out  and  hanged  himself.  The  money — the  price  of  blood 
— lay  at  the  feet  of  the  priests.     Their  tender  consciences,  for- 

■  Regarding  the  LXX  translation  of  Zech,  xi.  13  but  a  word  needs  be  said.  At  first 
sight  the  Greek  appears  to  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  But  it  is  a  divergence  that  dimin- 
ishes on  examination.  By  a  few  slight  changes  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  suggested  by 
Toy  et  ai.,  we  should  have  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  The  peculiarities  of  the  quo- 
tation in  Matthew  derive  no  support  from  the  LXX.  Accordingly,  since  the  LXX 
affords  no  help  for  the  interpretation  of  Zech.  xi.  13,  it  is  not  discussed  at  length  in 
this  paper. 
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sooth,  would  not  allow  them  to  put  blood  money  into  the  temple 
treasury.  That  would  have  been  unlawful.  Accordingly,  after 
consulting  together  they  decided  to  buy  the  potter's  field  to  bury 
strangers  in. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  record  that  the  evangelist  gives  addi- 
tional importance  to  the  events  by  his  reference  to  the  prophet: 
"Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  saying.  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  priced,  whom  certain  of  the  children  of 
Israel  did  price;  and  they  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field, as  the 
Lord  appointed  me"  (R.  V.). 

Secondly,  Matthew's  use  of  the  quotation:  In  his  entire  nar- 
rative of  the  betrayal  of  Christ  it  seems  as  if  Matthew  had  in 
mind  the  section  of  Zechariah's  prophecy  that  we  have  been 
examining.* 

To  Matthew  Jesus  is  God's  representative  to  Israel.  He 
receives  only  maltreatment  and  scorn  from  the  Jews.  They 
reject  him  officially  and  in  mass.  In  the  bargain  between  Judas 
and  the  priests,  not  only  is  Judas  paid  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
his  dastardly  act,  but  also  a  value  is  put  upon  him  whom  Judas 
betrayed.  Then  the  silver  is  flung  into  the  sanctuary.  The 
objection  that  Judas  does  not  represent  the  shepherd  of  the 
prophecy,  and  consequently  that  it  was  Judas  rather  than  the 
shepherd  who  cast  down  the  money  in  the  temple,  has  little  force 
and  does  not  touch  the  underlying  significance  of  the  events.  In 
both  cases  it  is  Jehovah's  rc[>resentative  who  is  shamefully  treated 
by  Israel.  Christ  was  valued  at  the  same  price  as  the  shepherd's 
services.  The  money  goes  for  the  purchase  of  the  potter's  field. 
The  incidents  cluster  about  the  temple.  The  whole  story  vividly 
recalls  the  prophecy  of  Zcchariah  referred  to  above. 

Matthew,  however,  in  setting  forth  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  seems  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  potter's 
field  was  purchased  with  the  silver,  whereas  in  Zechariah,  as  we 

*  II  may  be  that  he  had  Jer.  chap*,  xviii.  and  %\x.  aUo  in  mind,  aa  some  scholars  have 
imagined,  but  the  coDocclioD  with  Jercraiah  is  not  at  all  evident,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whctlict  any  »ach  cpiincctton  would  hare  been  ditcortred  i(  the  name  ol  that 
pTophel  had  not  appcarvil  In  lUe  gnapcl. 
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have  already  seen,  the  emphasis  appears  to  be  upon  Jehovah's 
repudiation  of  his  flock  because  of  their  contemptuous  rejection 
of  his  favors. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  Matthew  has  misapplied  the  words  he 
quotes  ?  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  has  done  so.  It 
is  evident  that  he  gives  the  Old  Testament  scripture  a  new  turn 
of  meaning,  but  it  is  because  of  the  historical  situation  in  which 
he  conceives  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  The  quotation,  as  used 
by  Matthew,  seems  to  be  a  free  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew  pass- 
age to  the  case  in  hand.' 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Matthew 
in  his  use  of  the  specific  verse  (Zech.  xi.  13)  has  been  governed 
somewhat  by  external  coincidences,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
account  of  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by  Judas,  he  has  called  to  our 
attention  the  deep  significance  of  the  prophetic  prefiguration  in 
the  larger  section  (Zech.  xi.  I -13),  and  has,  therefore,  shown 
himself  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  superficial  reader  of 
prophecy. 

'  Edersheim,  Jtms  the  Messiah  (5th  ed.)  Vol.  II.  p.  576.     Also  Wright  on  ZechartAh, 
p.  342- 


PROFESSOR  KAMPHAUSEN  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
DANIEL.' 


By   P%0¥.   John    Dynbliv   Princi, 
University  ol  the  City  of  New  York. 


In  a  recent  contribution  to  the  apparently  inexhaustible  liter- 
ature on  the  book  of  Daniel,  Professor  D.  Adolf  Kamphausen 
of  Bonn  discusses  in  the  light  of  modern  historical  criticism  this 
much  disputed  portion  of  Scripture.  The  first  part  of  his  f>iipcT 
is  devoted  to  refuting  at  some  length  two  opinions  of  the  late 
Paul  dc  Lagardc.  viz :  that  Daniel  is  merely  a  combination  of 
various  sections,  quite  separate  in  origin,  and  that  the  fourth  and 
last  kingdom  prophesied  in  the  seventh  chapter  is  the  Roman 
Empire.* 

Dr.  Kamphausen  is  quite  right  in  regarding  the  book  of 
Daniel  as  a  connected  whole.  A  comparison  of  the  two  recog- 
nized divisions  of  the  work,  the  apocalyptic  chapters  and  the 
narrative  sections,  shows  plainly  their  interdependence.  It  is 
apparent,  for  example,  that  in  several  places  identical  prophecies 
arc  simply  repeated  in  different  forms,  in  which  connection 
should  be  mentioned  the  coincidence  of  the  visions  regarding 
the  four  kingdoms  in  chaps,  u.  and  vii.  Moreover,  in  all  the 
prophecies  a  period  of  trial  and  tribulations  is  always  followed 
by  the  triumph  of  the  Lord  and  his  saints.  That  the  apocalyptic 
chapters  themselves  form  a  whole,  few  since  Bertholdt,  save 
Lagardc,  have  doubted. 

The  only  germ  of  truth  in  the  dismemberment  theory  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Maccabaean  author  has  probably  embodied  in 

*Zbj  Stitk  DqhuI  umii  dit  nmtrt  Gutkifhtt/on^kuHg,  Ein  Vcrtrag  mit  Amm<r- 
Jktutfn,  von  t>.  Adolf  KamptumMn.  OnJ.  Prol.  ilcr  Tbeologie  lu  Bonn.  Lcipiig; 
Hinnchft  1^3,  pp.  vi.  and  46. 

■  Set  CMf.  Gti.  Am.,  1S91,  pp.  497-530- 
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his  work  a  number  of  originally  independent  parts,  all  of  which 
have  the  same  paranctic  object  tn  view. 

Although  probably  correct  in  his  idea,  that  the  bilingual 
character  of  the  book  does  not  presuppose  a  separate  origin  for 
the  Aramaic  chapters,  Kaniphauscn's  explanation  of  the  sudden 
chan^  of  language  in  chap.  u.  4  is  very  unsatisfactory.  He  says 
(p.  13)  that,  as  both  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  were  equally  well 
understood  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  the  author 
used  whichever  language  he  considered  most  appropriate  to  bis 
subject.  Thus  Aramaic  was  used  for  the  speech  of  tlic  Chaldecs 
in  chap.  ii.  and  was  continued  through  the  parts  relating  to  Baby- 
lonian history'.  Kamphausen  hints  that  the  apocalyptic  chap. 
vii.  is  in  Aramaici  because  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  second 
chapter. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  second  chapter, 
although  containing  the  account  of  a  similar  vision  to  that  in 
chap,  vii.,  is  still  narrative  in  form,  while  chap.  vii.  is  undoubtedly 
apocalyptic,  and,  according  to  Kamphausen's  theorj'  regarding 
the  appropriateness  of  Hebrew  to  such  literature,  should  have 
been  in  that  language.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  with  this  view, 
which  is  practically  that  of  Mcrx,  is,  that  the  apocalyptic  seventh 
chapter,  which  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  prophetic  division  of  the 
book,  is  in  Aramaic,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  first 
chapter  is  in  Hebrew. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  bilingual  character  of  Daniel 
seems  that  suggested  by  Lenormant  and  adopted  by  A.  A. 
Bevan  (  Tkt  Book  of  Daniel,  1 892,  pp.  278 ),  that  the  work  was 
written  originally  all  in  Hebrew,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
general  reader  was  then  translated  into  the  Aramaic  vernacular. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  certain  parts  of  the  original  Hebrew 
manuscript  being  lost,  the  missing  sections  were  supplied  from 
the  current  Aramaic  translation.  This  theory  at  least  explains 
the  language  of  the  second  chapter,  without  cumpcUing  the  sup- 
position of  an  arbitrary  change  of  idiom  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  idea  of  an  original 
Hebrew  version  of  Daniel  was  somewhat  sarcastically  suggested 
by    Ucrtholdt   as   a   parallel    to    P.    D.    Huetius'    view    in    his 


Demonstr.  Evang.,  p.  472,  that  the  entire  work  was  written  first  in 
Aramaic  and  afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew.  ( Bcrtholdt, 
Comm.  on  Datt.,  p.  52.) 

Kamphausen's  statement  that  the  author  of  Daniel  undoubt- 
edly regarded  Aramaic  as  the  language  of  the  Chaldeans  who 
ruled  in  Babylon,  and  that  he  could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
real  Assyro-Babylonian,  seems  by  no  means  certain. 

It  Is  now  regarded  as  possible  that  the  Babylonian  language 
mav  have  been  in  use,  even  as  a  spoken  idiomf  until  and  during 
the  first  pari  of  the  Hellenic  period.  We  have  the  inscription  of 
Antiochus  Soter  (  280-260  B.  C. )  in  good  Babylonian,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  a  brick  from  Tcllo  contains  a  proper 
name  of  distinctly  Assyrian  character  engraved  in  both  Aramaic 
and  Greek  letters.  (Sec  Gutbrod,  ZA.  vi.,  p.  27,)  It  does  not 
seem  an  untenable  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  Maccabaran 
author  of  Daniel,  in  his  reference  to  the  writing  of  the  Chaldccs 
in  chap.  1.  4,  may  really  have  meant  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
characters,  of  which  he  might  have  heard  or  even  seen  speci- 
mens. In  iliis  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  com- 
ment is  inexact  which  Dr.  Kamphausen  has  made  on  my  brief 
article  about  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  sentence  in 
Daniel,  v.  25.  (/.  H.  U.  Circulars,  No.  98,  p.  94.)  He  asserts 
that  I  there  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  author  of  Daniel 
understood  the  Babylonian  language  and  characters.  I  merely 
suggested,  however,  that  the  events  recorded  in  Daniel  v.  may 
really  havt*  taken  place  at  the  Babylonian  court  at  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  city,  and  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  sen- 
tence was  uninteltigible  to  the  wise  men  because  it  may  have 
been  written  ideographically  in  the  Babylonian  language.  The 
implication  was  that  the  account  descended  in  tradition  to  the 
Maccabsean  writer  of  Daniel. 

Lagardc's  error,  that  the  fourth  kingdom  in  Daniel  is  not  the 
Greek,  but  the  Roman  Empire,  Kamphausen  has  rightly  refuted. 
Because  Joscphus  has  not  anywhere  mentioned  chaps.  vii„  ix.-xi., 
Lagarde  came  to  the  conclusion  that  chap.  vit.  was  not  in  existence 
in  the  canon  at  the  time  of  Joscphus  and  was  consequently  a 
later  insertion  referring  to  the  Roman  power ;  an  argumenium  ex 
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sileniio  of  the  boldest  sort.  To  judge  the  prophecies  of  chap.  vii. 
apart  from  the  context  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  to  apply 
them  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
work  is  against  the  first  principles  of  true  exegesis.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  allusions  of  all  the  other  prophetic  sec- 
tions of  Daniel  refer  to  the  Greek  power  as  the  last  empire,  and 
to  deliberately  extract  chap,  vii.  from  its  context  and  thus  to 
ignore  its  close  resemblance  to  chap.  ii.  seems  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. 

The  latter  part  of  Kamphausen's  lecture  is  an  able,  condensed 
argument  against  the  old  idea  that  the  book  has  its  origin  in  the 
Achasmenian  period.  The  author  might  have  noted,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  name  "  Darius  "  in  Daniel,  that  the  theory  of 
the  historical  confusion  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  the  biblical 
allusion  to  a  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era.  Marianus  Scotus,  the  celebrated  Benedict- 
ine, appears  to  have  held  this  view.' 

It  might  also  be  added  here  that  the  interpolation  of  a 
Median  rule  in  Babylon  directly  after  its  fall  may  be  due  to  a 
confusion  in  the  biblical  author's  mind  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  at 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  with  the  earlier  capture  and  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes. 

Every  unprejudiced  reader  will  agree  with  Professor  Kamp- 
hausen  that,  in  spite  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  Daniel,  the 
book  was  certainly  not  written  in  vain.  If  it  be  remembered 
that  the  biblical  author  really  makes  no  pretense  of  writing  a 
history,  but  rather  a  comforting  assurance  to  his  people,  groan- 
ing under  the  Syrian  tyranny,  the  book  should  lose  none  of  its 
beauty  and  force. 

Kamphausen's  lecture  may  be  characterized  as  a  clear  and 
concise  exposition  of  the  best  modern  views  regarding  the  book 
of  Daniel  and  it  will  certainly  prove  a  valuable  introduction  to 
th^  critical  study  of  that  work, 

■  See  Beitholdt.  Comm.  on  Ikutiel,  p.  844. 


That  the  day  of  valuable  literary  finds  is  by  no  means  passed 
is  again  shown  by  the*  discovery  of  the  portions  of  the  apocryphal 
gospel  and  the  apocalypse  of  Peter,  together  with  larger  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  by  all  odds  the 
most  valuable  of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  apocalypses.  Not 
since  the  discovery,  just  ten  years  ago,  of  the  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  by  Bishop  Bryennios,  has  any  new  literary 
discover)-  aroused  the  genera!  interest  which  the  pseudo-Petrine 
writings  have  awakened.  While  the  eagerness  to  see  what  the 
harvest  will  be  in  the  case  of  the  Enoch  fragments  is  not  90 
great,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  their  value  becomes 
better  known  for  text-critical,  historical  and  other  purposes,  the 
interest  in  them  will  become  deeper  and  wider.  Even  as  matters 
now  stand  they  have  already  done  the  service  of  having  furnished 
excellent  reasons  for  trusting  the  Ethiopic  text  as  a  whole,  in 
which  language  only  the  book  of  Enoch  has  been  preserved, 
notwithstanding  that  this  version  is  a  translation  of  a  translation, 
the  original  having  been  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  the  Ethiopic 
having  been  done  out  of  the  Greek. 

The  manuscript  which  contained  these  literary  treasures, 
was  discovered  in  the  winter  of  i836-'87,  in  the  Christian  burial 
city  of  Akhmim,  used  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  the  old  Fanopolis,  by  excavators  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  French  archxologist  Gr^baut,  who  at  that  time,  as 
the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Museums,  had  charge  of  this  work. 
The  editor.  U.  Bouriant,  an  Egyptologist  of  note,  states  that  the 
publication  at  so  late  a  date,  namely  the  end  of  1S92,  was  owing 
to  fdduux  regards  sur  Usqiuts  ii  est  inttttU  di  s^tendrc.     In  reality 
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two  Greek  manuscripts  were  found  in  one  grave,  one  on  papy- 
rus, containing  writings  of  a  mathematical  character,  the  other 
on  parchment,  containing  the  gospel  and  apocalypse  of  Peter; 
the  Enoch  fragments:  a  small  segment  taken  from  a  canonical 
gospel  (pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  book  cover  of  the  volume); 
and  one  leaf  covered  with  uncial  letters,  of  which  Bouriant  says, 
that  it  was  pasted  "  sur  la  garde  inUrUure"  of  the  cover.  It 
is  manifestly  a  fragment  of  the  acts  of  a  little -known  martyr 
Julian.  The  whole  is  published  in  the  M/mt>ires  publUs  par  Its 
tnembrti  de  ta  mUsion  arclUohgiqui  fratu^aist  au  Catre  sous  la 
direction  de  M.  U.  Bouriant,  (Tome  ix""*  i"  fascicule  Paris,  Ernest 
Leroux  1892,  ii.  147,  lexicon  size) ;  a  scries  of  works  containing 
original  materials  chiefly  from  the  Orient,  together  with  excel- 
lent discussions,  which  is  unfortunately  but  too  little  known  to 
American  students.  The  mathematical  codex  also  is  published 
in  this  fascicule  by  j.  Baillct,  entitled  ''  La  papyrus  math^matiqui 
d'Akkmim,"  and  runs  to  page  89,  including  several  pages  in  fac^ 
simiie.  The  editor  of  the  second  manuscript,  Bouriant,  has 
devoted  nearly  his  whole  attention  to  the  Enoch  fragments.  Of 
the  Peter  apocalypse  and  gospel  he  gives  only  a  translation ; 
to  the  Enoch  fragments  he  gives  an  introduction  and  i>artial 
commentary,  and  parts  of  these  he  prints  twice,  once  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  the  Syncellus  Greek  fragments,  and  a  second 
time  in  connection  with  the  whole  text  as  far  as  discovered.  His 
estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  the  parts  of  the  codex  is  seen 
both  in  his  little  "  Fragments  du  texte  Grec  du  Uvre  d'Enoch,  et  de 
quelqttes  icriis  attrU>u4s  d  Sain/  Pierre,  as  also  is  the  ^ct  that  he 
has  promised  a  fac- simile  reproduction  of  the  Enoch  fragments, 
but  not  of  the  other  documents.  Then,  too,  he  has  aided  in  the 
publication  of  the  ambitious  and  really  valuable  discussion  of 
these  fragments  just  issued  by  the  French  doccnt  Adolphe  Lods, 
entitled  "  Le  Livrc  <t Henoch,  fragments  Grecs.  .  .  .  publics  avec 
les  I'oriants  du  texte  £thiopien,  tradvits  et  annotis"  (Paris,  1892, 
Leroux).  The  discussion  of  these  finds  has  not  followed  the 
estimates  of  the  original  editor.  The  pseudo- gospel  and  a|K>- 
calypsc  of  Peter  have  crowded  the  Enoch  fragments  somewhat 
into  the  background  for  the  present. 


N£H^  GREEK  ENOCH  FRAGMENTS. 


Bouriant  describes  the  Gizch  manuscript,  as  it  is  now  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  deposited  in  the  museum  of  that  city.  It 
contains  thirty -three  sheets,  which  the  editor  has  paged,  making 
sixty-six  pages  tn  all.  It  is  bound  in  covers  somewhat  black 
with  age.  The  pages  are  fifteen  centimeters  high  and  twelve 
centimeters  long.  No  date  is  mentioned  anywhere,  but  the 
editor  concludes  from  the  orthography,  type  of  writing,  and  other 
data,  that  the  manuscript  is  no  older  than  the  eighth  century  and 
no  younger  than  Uic  twelfth.  As  both  the  pscudo-Petrine 
writings  date  from  the  second  century,  according  to  the  judg* 
ment  of  both  Ilarnack  and  Schurer  and  the  book  of  Enoch,  in 
all  or  nearly  all  its  parts  is  pre-chnstian,  at  least  in  the  original 
language,  the  manuscript  is  considerably  removed  from  the  date 
of  the  composition  of  the  writings.  The  Synccllus  Greek  frag- 
ments of  Enoch  date  from  the  eighth  century,  although  it  is  of 
course  not  known  from  what  older  source  they  were  taken.  It 
will  thus  be  impossible  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  age  of  these 
two  Greek  texts,  and  their  relative  value  must  be  determined  by- 
internal  criticism.  So  far  as  this  has  been  done,  the  judgment 
must  be  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  new  text,  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  a  confirmation  of  the  Ethiopic  text.  The  Syn- 
cellus  fragments  differ  materially  from  the  latter  text,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  one  step  nearer  to  the  original  was  regarded 
as  an  evidence  in  favor  their  correctness,  although  they  contained 
not  a  few  readings  that  condemn  themselves.  The  new  Greek 
text  agrees  in  substance  with  the  Ethiopic,  and  over  against  the 
Synccllus  fragments  presents  the  characteristics  of  one  recension. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  over  the  Synccllus  text  of  being  much 
longer.  The  former  contains  only  vi.  i-x.  14  and  xv.  8  lo  xvi. 
I,  *.  ^.  only  about  jj^  pages  in  Dillmann's  German  translation. 
The  new  fragments  contain  virtually  the  entire  first  32 
chapters  of  the  book  1.  e.  16  pages  in  Dillmann's  translation. 
This  is  indeed  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  book  but  yet  it 
is  five  times  as  much  of  the  Greek  text  as  we  had  before.  The 
present  Greek  text  still  contains  small  lacuna,  which  arose  from 
Ihe  fact  that  the  eye  of  the  writer  jumped  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  begin  alike. 
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Itl  this  way  the  two  small  chapters,  three  and  four,  are  lacking. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manuscript  has  another  portion  duplicated, 
namely,  chaps,  xx.  2-xxi.  g. 

The  editor  has  not  followed  the  order  of  the  documents  in 
the  original  manuscript.  He  begins  with  Enoch,  while  the  latter 
closes  with  these  fragments.  In  the  manuscript  the  first  page 
Contains  only  a  large  Coptic  cross;  pp.  2-10  bring  the  fragments 
of  the  gospel  of  Peter;  pp.  11- 19  contain  the  larger  portion  of 
the  apocalypse  of  Peter;  pp.  21-66  contain  the  Enoch  frag- 
ments, but  written  by  two  different  hands,  namely,  chaps,  i.-xiv. 
by  one,  and  xv.-xxxit.  by  another.  For  this  reason  Bouriant 
speaks  of  "  two  "  fragments,  although  in  the  text  itself  the  second 
continues  the  first  without  a  break.  He  states,  however,  that 
the  Petrine  pieces  are  written  plus  cursive  que  ceUe  des  Jragments 
d'Enoch. 

The  publication  of  these  new  fragments  is  a  literary  event  of 
great  importance  for  New  Testament  research.  Not  only  do  we 
have  the  Greek  original  in  a  better  shape  than  before  from  which 
Jude  14  and  15,  were  taken — the  only  direct  citation  in  the  New 
Testament  writings  from  an  apocalypse ;— but  we  have  also 
reason  to  put  greater  confidence  in  the  entire  text  of  the  book 
of  Enoch,  notwithstanding  that  the  Gizeh  fragments  contain  quite 
ft  number  of  unique  readings  that  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
Ethiopic.  The  fragments  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
book  would  indeed  have  been  more  welcome,  e.  g.  of  the 
"Similitudes,"  or  the  historical  vision  in  Ixxxv.-xc;  but  what 
We  here  have  is  certainly  most  welcome.  A  closer  study  of  the 
new  finds  will  doubtless  still  more  enhance  their  value. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


• 


In  response  to  a  request  for  some  account  oE  the  forniatioD  and  work 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Professor  J.  T.  Man- 
hall,  of  Manchester,  erne  uf  those  mtist  active  in  bringing  about  its 
organitation  aitd  upon  whom  the  main  res]>onsJbility  and  labor  of  con- 
ducting  it  has  rested,  has  sent  the  (olluwin^  statement.  This  is  accom- 
panied hy  a  neat  circular  exjilaining  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
British  Institute  and  describing  the  courses  offered.  While  this  work  in 
Great  Britain  has  do  orjranic  connection  with  the  American  Institute,  it  is 
clearly  the  direct  outgrowth  of  it.  The  sanie  methods  have  been  adopted 
and  the  same  text  btuiks  and  instnicliun  sheets  are  employed  as  in  America. 
Those  who  arc  mtcrcstcd  in  the  work  on  this  side  Ihc  water  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  in  Professor  Marshall's  account,  and  to  re)oice  in  the  success  which 
is  attending  the  cfTon  to  extend  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
languages  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea : 

"The  fonnation  of  the  Britith  fKsltiule  of  Sacrtd  LtUrature  owes  its 
inception  lo  the  visit  of  Professor  Harper  to  this  coumr)- in  iS^l.  Uis  last 
public  appearance  during  that  visit  was  un  the  piatfonii  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
whose  autumnal  seseinn  was  held  in  Manchester,  during  Ihc  early  daj's  of 
October.  Professor  Harper's  reputation  secured  for  hijn,  as  a  visitor,  a  must 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  his  vivid  description  oC  the  splendid  service  done 
by  the  American  Institute  in  arousing  a  zeal  for  biblical  studies  throughout  the 
States  was  received  with  equal  enthusiasm.  There  were  doubltess,  among  the 
hundreds  of  Baptist  ministers  assembled,  grave  compunctions  of  conscience 
over  youthful  resolutions  unfulfilled;  distasteful  reminiscences  of  neglected 
Hebrew  Bibles,  followed  by  a  reaclinnary  spasm  of  pious  resolve  to  equip 
themselves  more  fully  as  ministers  of  the  Word.  Only  such  emotions  could 
exptain  the  immense  outburst  of  applause  which  shortly  afterwards  greeted 
Dr.  Maclarcn's  statement,  that  he  and  I  had  lieen  persuaded  by  Professor 
Harper,  if  there  were  satisfactory  indications  that  such  a  thing  was  desired,  to 
attempt  in  some  way  to  bring  English  ministers  into  connection  with  Profex- 
aor  Harper's  educational  system.  The  Uapii.it  ministers  gave  their  answers 
very  significantly,  and  though  the  [iuml>er  of  recruits  fnim  among  them  has 
not  thus  far  fultillcd  the  promise  of  the  augur)-,  yet  it  was  their  enthusiasm 
which  was  inier)>reted  to  mean  that  the  ministry  [»f  England  is  conscious  of  its 
need  of  further  education  in  the  biblical   languages.     Shortly  afterwards  a 
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paper  appeared  in  The  Freeman  on  "the  Education  of  Ministers,"  pointing 
out  that  there  Is  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  ministers  who  have  never 
had  a  college  training,  and  that  many  who  have  enjoyed  this  advantage,  have 
sadly  neglected  the  original  Scriptures — especially  the  Hebrew  ;  and  suggest- 
ing that  education  by  correspondence  was  the  most  likely  way  of  supplying 
this  early  deficiency.  Similar  papers  appeared  in  many  of  the  religious 
journals,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  almost  two  hundred  letters  were 
received  from  men  of  all  denominations,  asking  what  was  going  to  be  done, 
or  suggesting  what  should  be  done.  In  view  of  all  this.  Dr.  Maclaren  and 
myself  felt  encouraged  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Professor  Harper,  to  be 
supplied  with  question-sheets  from  Chicago,  while  the  work  of  examination 
was  to  be  done  in  this  country.  When  these  preliminaries  were  completed, 
before  launching  the  matter  fully,  it  was  decided  to  lift  the  matter  oS  denomi- 
national lines,  by  seeking  the  coSperation  of  scholars  of  other  persuasions. 
Dr.  Thomson,  of  the  Lancaster  Independent  College,  and  Professor  W.  F. 
Slater,  M.A.,  of  the  Wesleyan  College,  Didsbury,  both  readily  consented  to 
cooperation  ;  and  the  prospectus  of  the  British  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
was  issued  under  their  names.  There  are  now  54  students  attached  to  the 
Institute.  Every  religious  denomination  has  its  representative,  and  they  are 
scattered  as  far  as  the  limits  of  our  islands  will  permit.  They  are  classified  as 
follows :  Hebrew,  First  Course,  18 ;  Second,  7  ;  Third,  7  ;  Fourth,  2.  Greek, 
First  Course,  1 1 ;  Second,  q. 

"  We  are  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  interest  taken  in  our  movement  by 
the  Editor  of  The  Expository  Times.  It  is  probable  that  through  his  kind 
intervention,  we  may  be  able  to  report  an  important  step. in  advance,  when 
we  are  next  asked  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves," 


]I.    The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

/■  PructUal  eharacier  of  "Wisdom"  Hebrew  "wisdom"  was  every- 
where practical  in  its  character  and  aims.  The  religious  prcibletiis  with  which 
it  dealt  were  nut,  in  the  first  instance,  speculative  or  theoretical ;  they  were 
those  which  lay  upon  the  hearts  of  living;  men,  and  prevented  the  tree  action 
of  the  religious  life.  The  discussions  respecting  social  and  political  affairs 
in  general  did  not  take  the  form  of  philosophical  im^uincs  into  origin  and 
purpose.  They  were  adimmilions.  "directions,"  as  Schlirer  says,  "based 
upon  a  thoughtful  study  of  human  things  for  so  regulating  our  life  as  to 
ensure  uur  being  truly  happy."  The  ouly  sense  in  which  one  may  speak  of 
phildsophy  among  the  Hehrcu's  is  that  nf  moral  or  practical  philosophy;  not 
metaphysical  principles,  but  cutirdiiiated  results  of  practical  experience. 

This  being  the  case,  the  litcrarj'  work  which  most  truly  represents  the 
"wisdom"  is  not  the  book  of  Job.  in  which  the  "wigc"  man  has  turned 
prophet,  and  applied  his  wisdom  to  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  situation  in 
the  history  of  Israel's  religion.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  a  much  better 
example  of  "wisdom"  in  its  undiluted,  simple  elements,  manifested  in 
various  forms  and  applications.  Here  wise  men  Hgure  in  their  usual  and 
natural  character  as  guides  of  men  and  censors  of  social,  political  and  pri%-ate 
life. 

2,  Divisions  of  the  Rook.  A  superficial  reading  of  the  hook  of  Proverbs 
makes  it  clear  that  no  analysis  of  It  can  be  made  en  the  basis  of  the  thought. 
The  most  convenient  and  natural  division  is  made  by  the  titles  of  various 
sections,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  scattered  through  the  book. 

At  chap.  X.  I  :  xxiv.  23;  xxv.  1 ;  xxx.  I ;  xxxi.  I ;  are  such  titles.  Similar 
divisions  are  implied  at  i.  7  ;  xxii.  17;  xxxi.  10.  This  analysis  would  give 
the  following  parts  of  the  book  : 

(1)  i.  l-fi.     The  Preface. 

(2)  t  7-ix.  18.    The  Praise  of  Wisdom. 

(5)  X.  I-xxti.  16.     The  Proverbe  of  Solomon. 

(4)  xxii.  t7-xxiv.  22.     Further  Exhortations  concerning  Wisdom. 

(5)  xxiv.  33-54.     Other  Sayings  of  ihe  Wise. 

(6)  xxv.  r-xxix.  37.     Heiekian  Collection  of  Solomon's  Proverbs. 
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(7)  XXX.  1-33.     The  Words  of  Agur. 

(8)  xxxi.  1-9.     The  Words  of  King  Lemuel. 

(g)  xxxi.  10-31.     The  Poem  of  the  Virtuous  Woman. 

J.  The  "Boots"  0/  Proverbs.  This  cursory  examination  and  analysis 
reveals  the  fact  that  we  have  not  a  homogeneous  production  written  at  one 
time  by  Solomon  or  any  other  writer,  but  a  gathering  together  of  collections 
of  proverbs  written  by  Solomon  and  others.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  really 
the  books  of  Proverbs,  the  library  of  Hebrew  proverbial  literature.  These 
different  books  are  also  distinguished  by  variety  of  form  and,  in  fact,  of  con< 
tent.  In  the  "proverbs  of  Solomon"  and  the  "  Hezekian  collection,"  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  whole,  each  verse  consists  of  two  lines  (some- 
times three),  in  which,  for  the  most  part^  two  characters  or  two  attitudes  of 
mind  are  contrasted.  These  "proverbs"  have,  in  many  cases,  no  connec- 
tion with  one  another,  and  their  order  and  arrangement  might  be  changed 
without  doing  violence  to  the  thought.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  last  chap- 
ter, vss.  10-31,  we  Bod  a  poem,  a  unity  of  thought,  and,  as  a  reference  to 
the  original  will  reveal,  an  alphabetic  structure,  1.  e.,  its  lines  begin  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  each  in  order — a  style  of  composition  much  tnore 
complicated  than  the  simple  maxims  of  the  other  sections.  In  the  thirtieth 
chapter  are  examples  of  riddles  and  enigmas  in  vss.  21-23.  "^^  '^'^  sec- 
tion of  the  book  is  the  most  artistic  and  connected  of  all.  It  has  one  subject, 
the  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,"  illustrated  and  enforced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
contains  no  detached  maxims,  but  a  series  of  pictures,  sermons,  exhortations, 
culminating,  perhaps,  in  the  lofty  description  of  wisdom  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter, as  the  master  workman  of  Jehovah  in  creation. 

4.  The  Contents  of  the  Books.  Some  general  observations  may  here  be 
made  respecting  the  contents  of  the  "  books."  The  "  Solomonic  book " 
contains  a  number  of  proverbs  duplicated.'  In  the  "  Hezekian  book " 
appears  another  peculiarity.  A  number  of  its  proverbs  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  "Solomonic  book."*  This  latter  phenomenon  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  "books"  were  made  independently  of  one  another. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  that  the  early  verses  (1-4)  of  the  thirtieth 
chapter  concern  themselves,  in  part,  with  those  problems  of  divine  providence 
which  appear  in  the  books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  other  proverbial 
"books"  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  such  subjects,  but  deal  with  matters 
of  practical  wisdom.  Professor  Cheyne,  in  comparing  these  proverbial 
"books"  with  the  little  "book  "  (chaps,  i.-ix.),  on  the  praise  of  wisdom,  says 
that  the  former  speak  solely  from  the  basis  of  experience,  while  the  latter 
commends  wisdom  for  itself,  its  emphasis  is  on  Divine  Teaching.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  many  of  the  proverbs  and  maxims  are  not  religious  at  all. 


'Cf.  xiv.  12  and  xvi.  25;  and,  with  slight  changes  of  expression,  x.  i  and  xt.  20; 
X.  2  and  xi.  4 ;  xvi.  2  and  xxi.  2 ;  xix.  5  tuid  9. 

'CE.  XXV,  24  and  xxi.  9;  xxvi.  13  and  xxii.  13;  xxvi.  15  and  xix.  24. 
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Of  the  five  giand  divisioni  inlu  which  th<  conteoU  of  the  Solomonic  Ukd 
Hezckiao  "books"  may  be  divided,  only  one-half  of  one  is  purely  religious  — 
I  less  than  ime  hundred  [jroverbe  m  all.  It  is  sifrnittcaiii  thai  there  is  hut  one 
reference  lo  immortality  (xii.  28),  while  there  are  four  to  death  or  future 
punishment:  four  to  sheo)  or  the  under- world;  four  to  ncrilice ;  two  to 
prayer ;  four  to  faith  Id  God  ;  odc  each  to  reconciliation  with  God  and  atone- 
ment.    The  name  of  God  (Jehovah)  occurs  dfty-nine  times.' 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  f<ive  an  account  of  the  contents  i>f  these  "  Books,'" 
certainly  of  those  parts  which  are  made  up  of  disconnected  makims  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Anuing  the  topics  treated  are  Soeiai-poUtical  matttn. 
like  the  family  life  and  relations,  the  Kin>;,  the  People,  their  relations,  the 
rich  and  poor  ;  L£gal  maUen,  such  a:5  the  duties  of  judges,  the  laws  of  social 
life  from  usury  to  cruelty  to  animals  and  murder ;  Economic  subjtcts,  like 
wealth  in  its  relations  to  righteousness,  labor,  commercial  and  agricultural 
industries ;  the  Quntion  of  Education,  the  value  and  importance  of  right 
knowledge,  the  IraumiK  u[  children  ;  Ethical  and  religious  SHbjecli.  like  duties 
10  one's  self,  self-denial,  prurience,  godliness,  duties  in  one's  fellow  men, 
veracity,  love,  friendship,  liberality,  etc.,  ihc  reUtiuns  of  God  and  man,  the 
divine  character  an<l  judgment,  human  sm  ami  the  (ear  of  God.  * 

J.  Author  and  Datt  of  the  Book.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  book 
and  the  "books."  as  to  aiilhorship  and  date.  There  were  the  special  collec- 
tions made  at  particular  times,  and  there  was  the  collection  of  these  collections 
into  the  book  of  Proverbs  which  we  ix)Ssess.  Taking  up  the  latter  question, 
6rst  we  ask,  "  When  did  the  Book,  as  a  whole,  take  its  present  fomi  ?  "  We 
can  only  determine  this  apinoxtmately.  It  must  certainly  have  been  after 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  when  the  Herekian  collection  was  made.  If  scholars 
are  right  in  thinking  that  the  writer  of  chap.  xxx.  wastrouhled  with  the  same 
problems  as  those  which  met  the  author  of  Job.  then  wc  must  put  the  book  in 
the  time  of  the  Exile,  ot  after.  This  is  the  best  tliat  can  be  done.  Wf» 
made  the  final  collection  is,  of  course,  not  known. 

In  considering  the  separate  colleclions,  the  first  glance  shows  that  some  of 
them  do  not  claim  Solomon  as  iheir  author.  This  is  true  of  chaps,  xxx.,  xxxi. 
and  of  xxii.  17-xxiv.  34.  It  h.15  alsr  been  urged,  that  if  chap.  x.  1  has  as 
its  heading  the  "  Pruverbs  of  Solomon,"  then  the  one  who  put  the  preceding 
collection  before  it,  chaps,  i.-ix..  did  not  regard  this  as  written  by  Solomon. 
In  thai  case  the  Solomonic  portions  arc  the  two  collections,  x.  i-xxii.  16, 
and  xxv.-xxia.  The  striking  fact  already  noted,  that  the  former  collection, 
purporting  10  come  from  Solomon,  contains  repetitions  of  proverbs,  su^^i^esis 
that  Soktmon  himself  did  not  have  the  collection  and  editing  of  it,  and  indeed 


>Ttiac  statements  are  tnadc  on  thf  anlhorily  of  an  article  entitled,  "A  Clusifica- 
tion  of  the  Solomonic  Proverb*,"  by  Dr.  K.  Vuasa,  in  Old  and  New  TtUamml  Siudfmt, 

Vol.  xtii.  p.  147  e. 

'For  thi>  cln»Rincati(^n  I  am  indebted  lo  Dr.  Vuasa. 
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makes  it  probable  that  the  collection  itself  consisted  of  smaller  collections  of 
sayings  of  dJITerent  wtse  men.  This  conclusion  is  favored  also  by  the  diSer- 
ent  kinds  of  material,  and  the  different  formt^  of  literary  staicmeni  which  thia 
collection  contains.  Some  proverbs  arc  rou(;h,  some  are  polished  and  ibaip- 
ened  to  the  keencM  point. 

The  Hezekian  collection  had  proverbs  like  the  Solotnook.  Hence  thesfri 
two  collections  were  independent.  Professor  Davidson  has  discovered,  to  fais' 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  this  collection,  by  its  fonn  and  contents,  is  to  be  put 
earlier  than  the  other  collection.  There  are  not  so  many  finely  wrought 
aphorisms  in  it.  Hence,  according  lo  him,  the  Heaekian  collection  ii  the 
nucleus  of  the  bnnk.  It  contains  less  religious  matter  than  the  other  parts, 
and  more  details  concerning  common  life  and  things.  Thus,  if  the  reasoning 
is  correct,  none  of  the  collcciions  come  from  Solomon's  time,  since  the  earliest 
one  was  made  by  Hetekiah's  scribes. 

6.  Solomon's  Rtlation  to  the  Ptirverbs.  What,  then,  is  the  connectioa  of 
Solomon  with  this  coUecliun  of  "wisdom"  books?  In  describing  this  one 
cannot    do    better    ihan  summarize   the  statements   of   Professor    Davidson.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  writer  of  proverbs.  The  tradition 
of  his  authorship  in  this  kmd  of  litcmture  is  ton  strong  to  he  set  aside. 
I  Kings  iv.  2Q-34  is  proof  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  doubt  that  he  wrote 
some  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  our  ]»rcscnt  collections,  and  that  much  of 
the  material  in  those  collections  goes  back  to  his  time.  In  his  day  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  Israel  was  favorable  to  rellective  thought.  The  ualion 
was  coming  into  form.  Conditions  were  settled.  Relations  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  beginnings  of  trade  and  cnnimcrce  all  united  to  afford  a 
field  for  the  discovery  of  general  principles  and  a  stimulus  for  their  applica- 
cation.  Solomon  hirastlf  was  in  s)Tnpathy  with  this  movcmcni.  He  threw 
into  it  a  keen,  vigorous  mind,  with  an  eye  for  human  nature,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  a  faculty  of  pointed  speech.  His  proverbs,  along 
with  those  of  the  men  of  like  mind  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  moral 
education  a:nd  social  demeanor  of  the  people,  and  those  of  iheir  successors, 
have  found  theii  way  into  the  cullectiuiis  which  make  up  the  book  of 
Proverbs. 

7.  The  "Wise  Afen"  eut4  iheir  Work,  The  loss  of  the  splendid  figure  of 
Solomon  from  the  title  page  of  the  hook  of  Proverbs  is  not  without  its  com- 
pensations. The  proof  that  he  did  not  write  much  of  what  that  book  con- 
tains is  not  merely  a  negative  result.  It  is  rather  positive  and  constructive, 
in  that  it  sets  before  us,  in  a  clear  and  truthful  way,  the  real  position  and] 
work  of  the  less  known,  but,  for  this  sphere,  more  important  "Wise  men  "  or 
"Sages." 

Was  this  kind  of  thought  and  literary  activity  the  especial  province  of 


'C(.  Ency.  Brit.,  article,  "Proverbs,' 
thfi  material  icUting  to  the  Book. 


a  most  ludd  and  informing  presentation  of 
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ft  particular  class  of  ihtnkers  amj  writers?  Tbis  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
expected,  for  the  same  man  may  think  along  many  lines  and  express  his  think- 
ing in  many  forms.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  Job,  a  "wisdom" 
buok.  there  was  the  jiniphdic  firc  and  purpose,  us  well  as  the  meditative, 
refleaive  and  geoeraliting  spirit  of  the  philosopher.  But  we  fitid  t^ixid  reason 
EtO  hold  that  just  as  the  prophetic  and  priestly  ideas  and  literary  activity  were 
epresented  by  special  schools  of  pn)]>hets  and  priests,  the  same  was  true  of 
the  Hebrew  "  wisdom,"  which  was  filtered  by  a  class  of  teachers  and  think- 
ers called  the  "Wise  men"  or  the  "  Saiijcs."  ll  is  seU-evidctit  from  the 
private  way  in  which  they  would  carry  on  their  woric.  and  the  indirect  relation 
which  they  would  taJce  to  the  historical  and  religious  development  of  the 
nation,  that  they  do  not  R^ui^  largely  in  the  antials  of  Hebrew  history,  or 
receive  frequent  mention  in  the  pages  of  prophetic  or  priestly  literature. 
Still  there  are  some  references  to  them,  such  as  in  Jer.  xviii.  tS  and  Ezek. 
vii.  26,  which  indicate  that  they  were  marked  off  into  a  class,  and  exercised  ao 
influence  which  set  them  alon^idc  the  two  great  bodies  of  leaders  and 
teachers  in  Israel,  the  prie&ts  and  the  prophets. 

They  work  apart  from  priest  and  prophet,  though  not  opposed  to  either. 
Pruverbs  Ui.  y  shows  their  attitude  toward  priests;  xxix.  18,  toward  the 
prophets.  They  pursue  their  own  licie,  addressing  the  Israelite  in  his  life  as 
a  man  in  his  relations  toward  his  family,  his  fellow  men,  big  Gud.  As  has 
been  said,  this  line  was  aside  from  the  main  current  of  the  nation's  life,  though 
it  was  a  DO  less  influential  one.  Their  work  was  devoted  largely  in  private  to 
a  circle  of  followers  or  to  men  as  individuals. 

Thus,  as  Solomon  steps  into  the  background  they  come  forward,  a  suc- 
cession of  teachers,  centurj-  after  century,  developing  the  body  of  truths  which 
it  was  their  especial  province  to  maintain  and  promulgate.  Their  monuments 
arc  in  the  "bouks"  of  Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclcsiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  F.salm.s. 

S.  Tkfir  Ttaching^.  We  may,  perhnps,  with  DavicEson,  trace  Ihe  pro- 
^grcss  of  their  thought  from  epoch  to  epoch,  as  it  appears  in  the  special  book 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  At  first  they  may  be  regarded  as  seeking 
to  prepare  men  for  the  duties  of  life  by  general  moral  maxims  which  con- 
densed the  exjiericnce  of  the  past  in  comparisons  and  antitheses.  The  results 
of  their  familiar  humely  instruction,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Heickian  collec- 
tion. Later  on  they  have  continued  to  exercise  their  reflective  and  penetrai' 
ivc  judgment  in  a  less  external  way.  They  seek  to  analyze  the  mind  and 
the  springs  of  moral  action,  and  find  the  sources  of  omward  activity  there. 
As  the  course  of  thought  about  God  widens  in  Israel,  He  comes  to  be  thought 
of  more  as  universal  in  his  activity.  The  idea  of  "  wisdom  "  rise*  to  a  union 
of  nniurc  and  experience  and  man,  under  the  Divine  government.  Wisdom 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  human  wisdom  consists  in  entering 
into  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  this  miiversal  "  wisdom."     This  is  the 
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teaching  of  the  first  "  Book,"  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Proverbs,  where  the 
thought  is  the  broadest  and  highest. 

g.  Relatwn  to  other  Proverbial  Literature.  The  product  of  the  educa- 
tional and  literary  activity  of  these  men  is  both  similar  to  and  different  from 
the  proverbial  literature  of  other  nations.  In  form  all  proverbs  are  more  or 
less  alike.  Some  of  the  proverbs  of  other  nations  express  the  thought  they 
embody  more  sharply  and  clearly  than  do  the  corresponding  sayings  of  the 
Hebrews.  This  comes  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  proverbs  are 
not  the  outgrowths  of  popular  life  and  experience,  coming  out  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  sharpened  into  form  by  passing  for  centuries  from  lip  to  lip. 
They  are  the  production  of  teachers,  they  are  not  folk  sayings,  but  the  con- 
densation of  the  thought  of  devout,  shrewd  and  practised  men.  Hence  they 
are  not  as  rude,  as  homely,  as  popular  proverbs.  Yet  it  is  the  high  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  proverbs  of  other  nations.  There  are  moral  and  religious  proverbs  among 
other  peoples,  but  the  body  of  such  literature  does  not  reach  the  high  point, 
does  not  move  with  the  same  sure  foot  in  the  higher  moral  and  religious 
regions  as  do  the  biblical  proverbs. 

10.  Religious  Value  of  the  Proverbs.  Here  lies  their  religious  value. 
They  constitute  that  body  of  the  Hebrew  literature  which  is  nearest  the  earth, 
most  touched  with  earthly,  common,  everyday  thoughts,  ideas,  actions,  the 
external,  the  practical,  the  commonplace — out  of  which  so  much  of  our  life 
is  built.  In  this  region,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  err  and  mislead,  the  biblical 
proverbs  are  remarkable,  because  they  reach  so  religious  a  standpoint ; 
because  they  are  permeated  with  the  religious  sentiment  and  pitched  to  the 
religious  standard.  At  certain  moments  these  wise  men  can  rise  to  that  sym- 
bolic picture  of  "  wisdom  "  as  the  connecting  link  between  heaven  and  earth, 
which  later  writers  catch  up  and  carry  on  tmtil  it  blends  with  the  reality  of  the 
Divine  Saviour.  But  on  lower  stages  their  "  wisdom  "  reveals — and  su^ests 
where  it  does  not  reveal  —  how  the  religious  principle  of  life  may  have,  must 
have,  its  moral  application  in  all  the  spheres  of  our  human  activity — not  only 
its  meaning  toward  God  but  toward  ourselves  and  our  neighbor. 


Exploration  La!l^  SJiscovcrig. 


THE 


DECIPHERMENT    OF    THE    ASSYRIOBABYLONIAN 
lNSCRlin"IONS. 


By    RoiEXT    Fkancis    Harprk. 
ITie  Univtisity  of  Cbicig^i. 


11. 

Passing  over  LSwenstern,  de  Saiilcy,  Longperier  nnd  others  we  conie  lo 
the  Irishman,  Edward  Hincks  (died  December  3,  1866.  at  Killclcagh.  County 
Down,  Ireland),  In  1849  Hincks  read  a  pa|jcr  before  the  Irish  Academy  on 
the  Kboisahad  iiiscriptiotiii  in  which  he  dealt  chicdy  with  the  ideogramti  of 
the  Asayrio  -  BabylDTiian,  and  with  the  chronulog'y  of  the  Assj'riaiis.  Iti  1856 
an  appendix  to  the  (orcguitig  cimtainiiig  "  Addenda  and  Corrigenda"  was 
printed.  In  nil  jirobahiliiy  this  appendix  was  printed  in  1850,  but  the  com- 
plete volume  at  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  did  mil  appear  until  1855. 
The  most  imjiortam  discovery  in  (his  Appendix  is  that  the  so  -  called  Homo- 
phone (/.  f.  signs  with  the  same  value)  for  the  tingle  consonants  were  in 
reality  different  signs,  some  of  which  had  a  vuwel  before  them  and  others  a 
vowel  after  ihcm;  or,  to  be  mf)re  explicit,  in  the  case  of  the  seven  accepted 
tigtis  for  the  amsunaiit  6,  the  values  ufi,  ii,  ui>.  ta.  In,  be,  and  iu  were  to  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  each  uther.  This  was  a  great  gain  for  the  deci- 
pherment of  the  Assyrian.  The  list  of  signs  was,  on  account  of  this  discov- 
ery, quite  (Afferent  from  the  one  pniposetl  by  de  Saulcy  and  by  Hincks  him- 
self m  his  earlier  writings.  The  phonetic  complement  was  discovered  inde- 
pendently by  both  Hincks  and  Rawlinson.  This  so -called  complement  is  a  sign 
attached  tu  an  Ideogram  to  indicate  the  reading  of  the  ideogram,  eg;.  IS.  KU  = 
both  kaAky  and  tukultu.  When  the  ideogram  is  to  be  read  tukutty.  we  iLive, 
in  almost  every  case,  (lie  phunetic  complement,  /h,  //or  ia  addctl  to  the  IS. 
KU.  to  indicate  this  reading.  The  compound  syllabic  values  were  first  noted 
by  Hincks,  vit  :  signs  having  values  consisting  of  a  consonant  -|-  a  vowel  -{- 
a  consonant,  as  dan  {_-=da\an).  but  (=*«■«/),  etc.  The  s«i- called  "alio. 
phones"  or  "  polyphones,"  /.  r.  characters  that  can  he  read  in  two  or  more 
different  vn,y%.  e. g.  datt.  kal,  laif,  rib,  all  values  of  one  sign,  were  first  ob9erve<l 
by  Rawlinsou.     Cf.  also  riu-m  •///,  to  be  read  u-tam-iU, 

With  Hommel.the  history  of  the  investigations  from  1851  on  can  be  divided 
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into  two  peruxts,  with  Hincks  and  Oppert  as  the  leaders  of  the  fiist.  Duni^ 
this  period,  a]I  that  had  been  done  hefnre  was  arranged  philoln>pcaIly  and  nei 
facts  ^there<l  (roni  new  tnscriplions  were  added  to  those  already  known.  In 
1868,  '70  and  '72  appeared  the  first  three  volumes  of  Kdwin  Norris'  Assyrian 
Dicti<m<try.  Duririjf  ibis  time  volumes  1  -  IV  of  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
cf  Wtit<m  Asia  were  published  by  Rawlinson,  Norris  and  George  Smith. 

Schrader,  the  father  of  Assj'riology  in  Germany,  may  be  ren^arded  as  the 
coniieciinK  link  between  these  two  periods,  belonging  neither  to  the  fir«t  dot 
to  the  second.  His  ^rcal  service  to  the  science  has  been  from  the  standpniat 
of  history  and  not  of  philnln^. 

The  second  |>eriod  begins  with  Friedrich  Delilisch  and  continues  to  the 
present  time.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  period  is  the  close  and 
strictly  philological  work  done  by  Dclitisch  and  his  schfxjl.  When  Dclittsch 
commenced  the  study  of  Assyrian,  "  Assyriology  was  in  a  stale  of  slavish 
dependence  on  Arabic  lexicography."  He  soon  became  convinced  that 
Arabic  was  not  s<i  importnut  to  the  study  of  Assyrian  as  the  North  Semitic 
languages,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  dialects.  He  was  the  first  in  make 
any  real  attempt  to  explain  the  vocabulary  of  the  -Assyrians  hy  means  of  the 
usage  of  words  in  the  Assyrian  texts.  In  other  words,  instead  of  slavishly 
following  the  lexicons  of  the  .Arabic.  Hebrew,  etc..  and  giving  Arabic  mean> 
lugs  to  roots  in  Assyrian  containing  the  some  radicals,  he  studied  the  tatt- 
guage  from  its  own  literature,  calling  the  cognates  to  his  assistance  only  wbeo 
it  was  necessary-.  All  the  histuricai  inscnptions  have  been  relranaUtcd  and 
explained  philologically.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  mythical 
texts  (Haupt,  Jensen);  the  religioas  literature  (Zimmem,  Sb/cc,  ett^);  the  con- 
(ract  tablets  (Strassmaier.  Talc^visl,  Peiser  and  others);  syllabaries  (Delittsch); 
astronomical  tuhlets  (Oppert,  Sayce,  Epping  and  Strassmaier);  letters  (Smith. 
Dclitisch  and  olhers).     There  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

"The  historical  inscnptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  carefully  studied  and  translated.  The  more  important  texts  hith> 
crto  published  have  been  coUated  and  fresh  translalinns  made  by  competent 
scholars  during  the  last  decade.  No  one  aui  hope  to  add  much  to  Semitic 
science  hisiurically,  ox  linguistically,  by  cimtinuing  to  work  over  ihe  old  mate- 
rial. There  arc  not  a  few  passages  in  these  inscriptions  in  which  there  is  still 
uncertainty,  and  others  are  wholly  obscure.  The  obscur^ics  are  mainly  ety- 
mological and  Icxtctl,  and  tho  aid  necessary  to  their  elucidation  can  be  found 
only  in  new  historical  texts  yet  to  be  discovered,  or,  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
other  branches  of  its  copious  literature,  still  imperfectly  examined  or  wholly 
unknown.  Assyriotogy  in  the  future,  more  than  in  the  past,  must  depend 
upon  itself  for  its  interpretation  without,  however,  disdaining  valuable  sug- 
gestions yet  to  be  received  from  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  .Arabic  and  Syriac,  and 
even  frnm  some  of  the  more  remotely  connected  branches  of  this  widespread 
family  of  languages.  Assj-rian  possesses  a  vast  deal  of  material  for  its  expo- 
sition in  the  thousands  of  unpublished  texts  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
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dtber  colleciions  in  Euroi>e  and  the  United  States.  But  the  past  lines  uf 
advance  arc  not  Ibe  future  lines  nf  pmgress.  The  time  tnr  the  publication  of 
'•  Miscellaneous  Texts"  is  past.  There  is  a  cat]  for  studems  ti>  devote  them- 
selves to  special  "series"  dealing  with  particulat  subjects.  Not  even  vocab- 
titaries  and  syllabaries  can  safety  be  taken  at  random  and  applied  without 
discrimination  to  texts  generally.  Many  of  them  were  evidently  intende«l  for 
the  explanation  of  special  works.  The  meanings  attached  liave  application 
only  within  the  bounds  of  the  subject  for  which  they  were  prepared.  It  is  well 
known  tlut  ev'cn  in  imxiem  languages  words  which  are  the  same  orthograph- 
ically  and  genetically  connote,  by  the  special  uses  to  which  they  have  been 
applied,  quite  divergent  and  sometimes  even  antithetic  ideas.  This  occurred 
much  more  frequently  in  ancient  languages  than  in  modem.  Facility  in  the 
formation  of  special  terms  was  not  a  ctiaraci eristic  of  early  languages.  The 
main  vocabulary  was  levied  upon  for  the  best  it  could  ufTei  l»  do  duty  in  their 
stead,  and  these  wonls  were,  so  to  speak,  comj>ellrd  to  connote  certain  ideas 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  subject  treated.  This  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  Assyriologisis,  for,  great  as  is  the  temptation  to  overlook  it, 
Ihc  confusion  consequent  upon  the  oversight  may  be  greater.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  this  subjea.  We  call  attention  to  it  here  in  connection  with 
the  work  under  review.  Not  only  must  Assyriology  depend  more  largely 
upon  itself,  but,  further,  each  department  of  its  literature  must  be  studied 
exhaustively  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  independently.  Astrological  and  astro- 
tmmica)  works  cannot  be  explained  except  in  their  own  tight.  Mytholngical, 
ceremonial  and  religious  texts  derive  little  aid  from  contract  wblets.  Epis- 
tolar)-  correspondence  cannot  be  successfully  made  out  by  depending  upon 
the  historical  vocabular)-.  Each  class,  if  it  is  to  be  studied  profoimdly  and 
scientiAcally,  demands  separate  and  exhaustive  examiualion,"  ' 


■  J.  A.  Crftiff,  in  lii»  review  of   Harp«r'»  Arsyrian  anJ  Baiyla*iiati  LttUn  Mntftilt 
/»  Uu  K  CoUection.    Hehraita,  vol.  vii.,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
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Economic  Conditions  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.  I.,  Land.  By  Re». 
Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M^.,  in  TAt  Thinker  ioi  Vt\>.  1893. 
Tlie  nppnnunity  tn  use  land  is,  in  same  ways,  a  more  fundamental  con- 
dition  of  a  satisfactory  life  ihnii  even  personal  freedum.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, freeman  and  landowner  are  s>iuinym»u!i  terms,  fjindlnrd  and  tenant 
were  tuiknown  characters  in  Israel  of  Old  Testament  times.  Land  tenure 
rcco^ized  no  absolute  ownership.  The  land  was  the  property  not  of  the  in- 
dividual but  of  the  family.  The  partition  of  the  land  of  Palestine  among 
the  tribes,  \\\.  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  said  to  have  been  "accordinK  to  their 
families."  All  re){ubiiuiis  fur  the  sale  uf  laud  tended  to  keep  it  in  the  family. 
The  law  providing  that,  in  the  Jubilee  year,  all  land  sold  within  the  past  fifty 
years  should  revert  to  its  former  owner,  was  in  favor  of  the  family  tenure. 
.Ai  some  pninis  in  Israel's  histor}-  this  taw  w.-ui  trampled  under  foot.  The 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  drowned  in  a  flood  of  injustice  and  violence, 
oppression  and  fraud,  land -ihicvinp;  and  hcritagc-sciitirc.  But  in  full  force, 
the  law  deprived  the  laud -holder  the  right  of  selling  his  landed  estate,  Ii 
was  held  as  a  sacred  irusl  for  posterity.  His  right  was  simply  that  of  use  fur 
his  rnvti  time  and  life.  Phick. 

The  Folk-Sono  of  Israel  in  the  MotrrH  of  the  Prophets.    _B>-  Pn>- 
fessor  Karl  Budde.  in  the  .V>a»  Wdrld  for  March,  1893. 

Professor  Bmidc  attempts  in  ihc  present  article  to  point  out  the  prevalency 
of  the  use  of  Folk-|Kicsy  in  the  writings  oi  the  Old  TestanieEit  prophets.  The 
father  of  literature  on  this  subject  was  Haraann,  followed  by  the  poet  and 
writer  Herder.  Herder  especially  devoted  his  attention  to  the  beauty  of  ibc 
poetr)-  of  (he  ancient  Hebrews,  and  in  his  work  on  that  subject  presented  mat- 
ter in  a  very  attractive  and  comprehensive  form.  Folk  -  Soug  is  a  very  com- 
mon element  of  cvtrry-day  life  among  l^riental  i>e(fples.  It  is  especially 
prommcnt  upon  occasions  of  great  joy  or  lamentation,  at  wedding  feasts  and 
at  funenls.  This  is  noted  cvcnio<lay  by  residents  and  Imvellers  in  the  East. 
But  to  tuni  to  the  Old  Testament :  we  (ind  illustrations  of  Iwith  kinds  of  Folk- 
song, joy  and  exultation  in  Ps.  xlv.,  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  mourning 
and  lamentation  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations.  The  Folk-song  dev-oted  to 
mourning  and  weeping  was  especially  prevalent  among  classes  of  penoDS 
who  made  it  their  profession  to  ulouxq  fur  the  dead  and  for  great  disasteis. 
The  remnants  oE  this  literature  or  poes)'  display  a  peculiar  make-up. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  will  be  found  in  Lamentations  ii.  1-3.     While 
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tn  regular  Hebrew  poetr>'  the  lines  are  almost  of  et^ual  length  aud  either 
synonymous,  sj-mhetic  or  ADtithctic  in  their  relatiuas  to  each  other,  those  of 
the  dirge  ccmsisi.  each  verse  of  two  lines,  the  second  of  which  is  always  shorter 
than  the  first,  on  an  average  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  three.  This  gives  a  kind  of 
undulating  or  limping  muvemem  as  characteristic  ol  the  lament,  for  example: 

"Ah.  how  ihe  Lord  in  hu  uigei  has  unittea 
^^  Tbe  daoKhler  of  Zion  ; 

^^H  And  dashed  from  beaven  to  earth  tbe  beauty  of  Israel. 

^^^r  And  tu)  wiiy  reraemhcred  liu  foot-Uoul." 

\  Another  interesting  example  is  found  in  Isa.  xiv.  4  ; 

^^H  "Ah  I  htm  the  lynuit  u  at  rest ; 

^^^^  Ertded  b  the  oppressLoo. 

^^^^^H  Jebovah  bath  stolen  the  staff  of  tbe  wicked, 

^^^^^P  The  sceptre  tJt  the  nikrt." 

In  Jer.  ix.  17-21,  the  professional  mourning  women  are  called  on  and  they 
l^ve  us  in  verse  Z2  a  specimeo  of  a  dirge  which  they  used  on  sorrowful 
occasions.  The  employment  of  this  kind  of  metre  in  the  Book  of  Lameuta- 
tions  called  to  the  mind  of  everyone  who  heard  it  the  presence  of  death.  The 
overthrow  of  the  sacred  city  was  even  as  a  death  in  the  family,  and  impressed 
upon  ever)'  hearer  the  thought  of  personal  loss.  Jeremiah  in  his  pmpheqr 
uses  the  same  special  metre  when  he  replies  to  Zedekiah  (chap,  xxxviii.  23) 
and  foretells  to  him  the  certain  overthrow  of  his  city  and  of  his  people. 
Taking  the  prophets  all  through  we  find  that  there  are  probably  fifty  of  these 
chants  or  dirges  embodied  in  their  wiitmgs.  In  fact  there  are  only  live,  Joel, 
Jonah  and  the  three  post-exilic  prophets  who  do  not  use  it.  A  second  stage 
of  adaptation  of  the  lament,  is  in  tis  ironical  use  as  sliown  in  Jeremiah  xlvi.- 
xlix.  and  oficn  in  Kiekiel.  A  third  use  is  thai  nf  adfipiing  u  to  hymnic  verse 
in  general  as  found  especially  in  Isaiah  xl.  q-i  1;  xliv.  23-28.  A  fourth  stage 
is  that  in  which  nothing  but  the  empty  form  wag  left.  This  peculiar  adapta- 
tion is  found  in  the  pilgrimage  songs,  Ps.  cxx.-cxxxiv.  lo  all  of  these  four 
classes  wc  find  the  same  undulating,  limping  metre.  The  investigation  of 
this  class  of  poetry  leads  tn  some  important  results.  The  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions cannot  be  brought  down  many  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  It 
becomes  a  "sheer  im[K)ssibility"  to  bring  down  Fs.  cxxxvii.  as  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne.  to  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabxus.  It  must  be  left  in  the  exile 
and  near  the  lieginning  of  it.  Other  writings  which  have  been  brought  down 
to  a  laic  date  .ire  certainly  earlier  on  the  evidence  of  the  Folk-song. 


PnrfeMor  Bmlrlc  has  ^iven  uf  a  very  interesting  and  inslTuclire  sketch  of  his  topic. 
It  reveals  some  attractive  points  concerning  poetic  lip-lileratuic  of  the  people.  Its 
bearing  on  textual  criltcism  is  noted  but  slightly.  However,  there  is  an  inclination  on 
bis  put.  as  been  la  Koiue  of  his  other  writings,  lo  (feneralite  un  toi>  tiamtw  a  basin.  Vat 
example,  he  concludes  because  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  uses  the  undulating  metre  f>ir  )(^yful 
cxpmsioiis;  that  this  wai>  a  lateBita])tatJDnofthe  dirge,  and  ttiat  Mk-ah  vii.  7,  tvlierellie 
same  metre  i»  used,  ttiereforc  t>eton}{s   to  a  date  too  yean  later  than  the  supposed 
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Mtlur.  (>f  cnurxe  (bat  it  *  h*sly  conclHi^iun  iniule  on  too  tuintrw  i  prembe.  Me  «b« 
BftinUiai  that  tlM  prcMDce  of  tliis  metre  ^ives  a  good  buis  (oi  the  cmcodatiflD  of 
tiw  text  Rnd  the  discoveiy  oi  utniuiuns  and  the  intnsferencv  of  words,  bat  these  can 
easily  be  carried  tuo  far.  The  article  as  a  wtiole  is  very  I'oluable  in  ttkc  Uudy  of  Old 
TcslBinciit  poetry,  especially  as  foond  among  the  prophets.  Pkicx. 


Paul's  Conception  OP  Chbistianitv.  11.  Paul's  Religious  History.  By  Rev. 
Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  in  The  Expositor,  for  Fcbruar>',  iSqj. 
A  study  of  Paul's  conception  of  Christianity  filly  begins  with  an  inqulij 
tnia  his  reli^ous  history,  since  his  theolog)-  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  experience, 
and  because  acquaintance  with  his  spiritual  history'  helps  us  lo  .assume  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciative  altitude  toward  his  theuluKy.  The  autubiugr3)>hical 
faints  in  the  contraversial  group  nf  epiKtles  are  cnmparalively  few,  but  valu- 
able. They  wrcur  coiiRpicuou&ly  in  the  first  cliapter  of  Galatians  and  the 
seventh  of  Romans,  llic  former  shows  him,  before  he  bec&mc  a  Christian, 
as  a  zealot  in  Judaism,  whose  ambition  was  to  excel  in  establishing  a  legal 
righteousness.  The  latter  shows  his  failure,  arising  from  the  discovery  that 
the  law  forbade  «n>ttm^.  i.  s„  that  a  racre  feeling,  a  state  of  the  heart  not 
(aUing  under  the  observation  of  others,  is  co:idemned  as  siti.  The  moment- 
Duness  of  this  discuver>-  for  Paul  himself  it  is  impossible  to  pxaggcraie. 
From  that  momcm  his  jud.iism  was  doomed  (Rom.  vii.  q).  Hope  died 
because  the  zealot  saw  that  tticrc  was  a  whole  world  of  sin  within  of  which  he 
had  not  dreamed,  with  which  it  was  h.ird  to  cope,  and  which  made  righteous- 
ness by  conformity  to  the  law  appear  unaltainahle.  This  was  a  great  step  from 
Judaism  toward  Christianily.  It  led  up  to  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  which, 
however  marvellous,  was  not  so  sudden  and  unprepared  as  it  seems.  While 
the  objective  appearance  of  Christ  lu  Paul  at  his  cunversion  is  by  all  means 
to  he  maintained,  it  is  legitimate  to  assume  that  there  was  a  subjective  state 
answering  to  the  objective  phenomenon.  Before  Christ  appeared  to  him  on 
the  way  to  Damascus  He  hatl  been  revealed  in  him  (Gal.  ii.  15),  not  yet  as  an 
object  of  faith,  but  as  an  object  of  earnest  thought.  That  Paul  had  thought 
of  Christ's  claims,  and  of  the  significance  of  his  life,  death  and  resurrection, 
explains  his  fiercely  hostile  attitude  to  QuiMianity,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
rival  to  Judaism.  He  hated  it,  yet  was  drawn  toward  it.  and  could  not  lei  it 
alone.  Now  when  a  spiritual  crisis  comes  to  a  man  of  such  heroic  temper 
and  resolute  will,  it  pnsscsses  deep  and  inexhaustible  agnificance.  In  tlie 
view  of  some  writers  the  sjiiritual  development  of  this  remarkable  man  tCK^k 
place  mainly  after  his  conversion.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
on  that  day  his  spiritual  development  to  a  large  extent  lay  behind  him.  For 
him  to  become  a  Cbrislian  meant  everjthing.  It  nieam becoming  a  PauUnist 
Christian  in  the  sense  which  the  famous  coniniversial  epistles  enable  us  to 
set  upon  that  expression.  The  preparatiun  for  the  great  cliange  Iiad  been  so 
thorough  that  the  convert  leape<l  at  a  bound  into  a  Large  cosmopolitan  idea 
of  Christianity,  its  nature  and  destination.     This  view  of  Paul's  conversion  is 
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bonte  out  by  the  autobingrapbical  notices  in  the  lim  chapter  ci£  Galatians. 
Four  points  deserve  alteminn  here,  (i)  He  calls  hts  nid  way  of  life  Judaism, 
rather  than  Pharisaism  or  Kabhinistn,  obviously  having  present  coniroversies 
in  view.  He  knows  all  about  Judaizinj^,  and  Judaistn,  It  had  been  his  life 
element.  It  was  a  miracle  that  he  had  ever  been  set  free  from  its  thrall.  It 
was  owing  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  that  he  had  completely  and  forever 
broken  away  from  it.  (3)  He  virtually  a&seru  the  identity  of  his  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  period  during  which  he  had  been  a  Christian.  The 
gospel  which  he  received  "  by  revelation  "  at  his  coriversiuii  yras  the  same 
that  he  had  preached  to  the  Galatians,  and  was  now  ohtiged  to  defend  against 
those  who  called  it  in  <|uestion,  and  sought  vt  frustrate  it.  The  Calaiians 
saw  no  inconsistency  m  beginning  with  faith  in  a  crucified  Jesus  and  ending 
with  Jewish  legalism;  but  for  hitii  these  two  things  appeared  utterly  incom- 
patible. "If  righteousness  is  through  the  law,  then  Christ  died  for  naught" 
(Gal.  ii.  31).  (3)  Paul  connects  his  conversion  with  bis  call  10  be  an 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  i.  15).  What  the  circumstances  recjuired  was 
that  he  should  make  it  clear  beyond  dispute  that  be  was  an  apostle  tu  the 
Gentiles  by  immediate  Divine  attthnrily  nnd  equipment.  He  could  never 
have  spoken  of  his  call  as  he  did  if  his  heathen  mission  had  been  a  urdy 
afterthought.  (4)  Paul's  visit  to  Peter  three  years  after  his  conversion  was 
king  enough  for  Peter  to  rehearse  to  him  the  Evangelic  memorabilia,  but 
hardly  enough  for  a  vital  process  of  spiritual  development.  It  was  not  there 
that  he  learned,  or  could  possibly  learn,  his  own  g<]S|>el.  That  he  had  gut  by 
bean  before  he  made  his  visit  to  Peter,  when  in  thought  and  prayer  he  was 
alone  with  God  iu  Arabia. 

This  article  continues  the  teriei  begun  by  Prof.  Bmce  in  the  Jftnuary  niunber  of 
The  Bxpoiiier.  His  exputilion  [>(  that  portion  of  Paul's  religious  experience  which 
antedates  his  convrrrion,  kk  grivcn  above,  combines  the  view  of  Beyichlag,  who  empha- 
■ius  the  [ruillciis  EtniKgte  n(i«r  a  legal  nghtcousncse,  with  (lie  view  ol  Pflcideicr,  who 
pUccs  the  chief  stress  on  Paul'a  acquaintance  with  Christian  bclicft  about  fcsus  and 
the  effect  of  his  reflection  on  thoae  beliefs.  ?,  A,  N. 


The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  Psalter.  Die  Mtisianiiche  Hoffnung  im 
Psalter.  By  Bcmh.  Stade,  Giessen.  in  the  Zeiischriji  fiir  TheohgU 
und  Kircke,  II,  5,  p.  369. 

No  more  interesting  results  in  Old  Testament  study  than  those  presented 
under  the  above  title  by  Professor  Stade,  of  Giessen,  in  the  Last  number  of 
the  Zritschrift  fiir  Thechgie  itnd  Kirche,  have  appeared  in  the  German 
theological  journals  for  many  a  month.  Tlus  interest  is  but  enhanced  by 
the  fwsith't  tharat!tcr  of  the  results,  —  a  feature,  it  must  be  confessed,  too 
often  tacking  in  ibe  work  of  the  German  critic,  and  this  positive  contribution 
lo  the  problem  of  the  Psalter  will  be  welcomed  by  all,  in  the  present 
uncertain  condition  of  the  question. 
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In  nn  historical  introduction,  Stado  stales  that  the  Jewish  view  of  (he 
Messianic  elemenl  in  the  Fsalter  in  the  lime  of  Chniit  came  to  be  the 
inheritance  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  heen  largely  retained  to  the 
present  day.  This  %-icw  was  abandoned  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Like  the  Jews,  and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  somewhat 
influenced  by  them.  Christian  scholais  have  gr-idualK  thrown  aside  the  old 
opinion,  resuUirg  in  a  wide  diversity  of  interpretation,  which  was  never 
greater  than  now.  In  his  own  words,  '"while  some  recc^niie  that  the  inier- 
pretaiion  of  the  same  (the  Psalms)  found  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
early  Church  presents  a  view  which  ohiained  by  reason  of  the  ciicumstancci 
of  the  time,  but  is  not  binding  upon  us.  and  deduce  and  explain  the  inter- 
pretations of  Jesus,  like  that  concerning  Fs.  ex.  (Mat.  xxii.  41  f.).  from  hi« 
human  development.  —  others,  (but  going  from  instance  to  instance  and  not 
without  concessions,)  seek  to  demonstrate  the  old  view  as  properly  subsisting." 
The  resort  of  other  conservatives  is  to  a  "typical  Messianic  signilicance." 

This  inharmonious  condition  of  the  discussion  results,  as  Stade  thinks, 
from  an  improper  putting  of  the  question,  as  will  he  seen. 

The  Messianic  thought  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  more  than  a  merely 
abstract  cxcgctical  opinion.  It  belonged  to  the  living  tissue  of  their  daily 
faith:  they  exfiedtd  s  coming  judgment,  marked  features  of  which  were  tho 
confusion  and  destruction  of  the  wicked,  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  glorious  km^dom  (rf.  the 
request  of  the  sons  of  Zcbedcc).  In  their  thought  they  stood  before  a 
"  Wellkaiastrophe"  Now  the  Psalms  are  the  songs  for  the  scr\-icc  of  the 
second  temple,  and  exprefts  and  embody  the  religious  faith  of  the  people. 
Do  ihtsc  songs  show  that  the  people  stand  before  a  great  "world-cataa- 
tro])hc"  ?  This  is  a  more  relevant  question,  for  to  them  the  judgment  was 
n  L-trgCT  clement  in  Meisianic  faith  than  the  person  of  the  Messianic  King, 
which  had  not  as  yet  assumed  the  proportions  given  it  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Whether  a  passage  then,  is  Messianic  or  not,  is  not  to  be  detcrmmed  exclu- 
sively from  its  mention  of  the  Messianic  fCmg,  but  rather  primarily  from 
reference  to  c  ha  mete  H  sties  of  the  Messianic  time. 

Whether  the  Psalms  lie  an  expression  of  post -exilic  piety  (Reus."),  Well- 
hnusen.  Smcnd.  Chcj-ne),  or  the  historic  embodiment  of  the  religious  sense  of 
Israel,  from  David  down,  the  question  is  (he  same.  Further,  whether  the 
individual  speaks,  or  the  congregation,  the  question  is  not  altered,  for  all  the 
songs  came  ultimately  to  be  the  expression  of  the  people's  feeling,  and  in 
this  feeling  the  history  of  Messianic  prophecy  shows  that  the  Messianic  King 
does  not,  as  in  New  Testumenl  tlmcs^  occupy  the  central  point. 

With  the  new  question  in  view  Stade  now  lakes  up  the  detailed  treatment 
of  a  large  number  of  Psalms :  His  first  group  consists  of  Ps.  vti..  xiii.,  xxii., 
XXXV,,  Ivit.,  Itx.,  Ixviii.  ixxiv.,  IxxxiJi..  Ixxxv.,  xc,  xciv,,  cvt.-cix.,cxv.,  cxxjii., 
cxxvi.,  cxxx.,  cxllv.  The  characteristic  of  this  group  is  a  cr)-  of  oppression 
and  a  demand  for  justice  and  judgment,  for  Jehovah  to  appear  as  a  judge  in  the 
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world  •  judj:inent.  which  originates  with  the  second  Isaiah.  Each  Psalm  cloicly 
inspcctcd  shows  tliis  same  characteristic,  ihe  most  interesting  being  ihe  cxlivth, 
where  for  the  lirat  time  there  is  reference  to  the  Messianic  King  (vs.  \o). 

This  leads  to  a  second  group,  comprising  Ps,  xviii.,lxxii.,  IxJtxix.,  cxxxn.,all 
mentioning  the  Messianic  King  or  the  restoration  of  Davjd'it  Irne;  this  being  the 
object  of  ferment  supplication,  as  the  judgment  has  before  been.  A  further 
group  expresses  faith  in  the  Messianic  future,  but  not  addressed  directlv  to 
r  Jehovah  to  summon  htm  to  judgment.  Observe  that  in  Psalms  of  lamentathn 
Uie  Messianic  hope  appears  as  consolation  tendered  present  misfortune;  in 
Psalms  o£  praise  and  tkankigi\iing.  ii  furnishes  the  ground  (or  praise  of  Cod. 
This  group  contains  Ps.  Ix.,  Ixix.,lxxv.,  Ixxvii.,  xcvi.,cii..cxiii„cxxxv.,cxxxviil.. 
cxl..  cxlix.,  of  which  cxlix.  is  unusual  In  presenting  also  the  triumph  of  Israel. 

From  the  study  of  these  three  groups  of  Psalms,  it  is  evident  ihal  Israel 
contemplates  her  political  situation  and  social  condition  in  the  light  of  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  mitigation  of  her  present  evil  stale,  release  from 
degradation  and  oppression,  are  hourly  expected.  The  true  meaning  of  her 
cry  of  distress  and  prayer  (or  help  has  always  been  missed,  because  ihcy 
have  always  been  considered  w  gtntrnl  in  sense,  whereas  Iticy  are  spnific. 
and  the  help  for  which  Israel  cries  and  prays  is  the  kiip  of  Jektraah  in  the , 
•weriii  -  judjpnent. 

In  demonstration  of  Uie  Mes^anic  character  of  the  foregoing  ideas  three 
lines  of  proof  are  possibtc  : 

1.  The  ocrurrence  elsewhere  in  the  Psalms  of  the  same  expressuons, 
where  the  reference  to  the  Messianic  hope  is  indisputable. 

2.  Such  a  reference  probable  from  the  (unher  contents  of  the  Psalm. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  the  same  expressions  in  .Messianic  passages  of  the 
prophets. 

A  large  number  o(  phrases  characteristic  of  the  Psalms  above  treated  are 
shown  in  detail  to  possess  direct,  verbal  parallels  m  the  Messianic  oracles  of 
the  prophets.  Such  expressions  as,  "Arise,  oh  Jehovah,"  iii.  8,  ix,  zo,  are 
compared  with,  "Now  will  I  rise,  saith  Jehovah."  Is.  xxxiii.  lo,  and  this  com- 
parison is  carried  out  with  a  large  number  of  similar  phrases  and  developed 
with  great  exactness  and  care. 

Stade  now  takes  up  those  Psalms  which  assume  a  position  directly  in  the 
midst  of  the  Me*sianic  time,  where  the  poet  sees  the  Messianic  judgment 
and  glories  as  in  a  vision.  For  a  prophetic  parallel  see  Amos  ix.  Psalms 
of  this  character  fall  into  different  classes  as  follows  : 

a.  Jahwch  appearing  in  judgment.  Ps.  xxix. 

b.  Jahweh  as  King,  (a  further  development  of  the  preceding,)  Ps.  xcvii. 
and  related  Ps.  xcix. 

c.  The  judgment  itself,  Ps.  Iviii.  and  Ixxxii.,  also  xviii.,  which  has  been 
already  used,  and  m  which  the  poet  varies  from  the  judgment  actually 
present,  lo  the  judgment  hoftcd  lor. 

./.     The  time  after  the  compleied  judgment,  Ps.  xlri,,  less  plainly  Ps.  xlviil. 
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As  a  lypv  of  the  general  class  of  Psalms  projected  into  the  midst  of  Ibe 
MewJuiic  lime.  Ps.  xlvii.  will  serve,  where  Jahwch  has  but  just  entered  ii))oa 
his  kingdom.     The  same,  in  liturgical  form,  '\h  Ps.  xciii. 

'Die  dnwn  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  the  entrance  of  Jahweh  inlc 
his  temple  arc  the  same.  The  reco]M:iiitian  of  this  fact  in  (he  interpretation 
of  Ps.  xxiv.will  establish  the  hitherto  unpcrccived  connection  between  vss.  i  -6 
Mid  7-10.  which  have  been  separated  as  incoherent  by  many  commentatora. 
With  (his  Psalm  compare  Is.  63:1.  It  is  a  liturgical  song  of  praise,  and  the 
connection  of  such  representations  of  jahweh  coming  in  triumph  from  judg- 
mcni.  with  the  liturgical  praise  of  God,  is  further  shown  by  Ps.  Ixxvi. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the  hupe  for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic 
time,  and  the  description  of  the  same,  is  shown  by  Ps.  xcviii.,  but  still  more 
remarkably  in  Ps.  ix-x,  (which  form  one  alphabetic  song,)  where  (he  two 
thoughts  rnterrhanye  and  a]lcm.itc  •'  kahidascopartig'' 

In  conclusTon  Stade  says:  "While  the  Messianic  references,  when  scniti* 
nixed  after  the  plan  'prophecy  and  fill  tit  Imcnt.'  threatened  to  disappear 
under  the  hands,  on  our  fashion  of  ({ucstioning.  the  Psalter  has  shown  itself 
to  be  completely  lilted  with  them.*' 

'  The  continuance  of  the  Messianic  idea  through  the  centuries  between  the 
restoration  and  the  beginning  of  the  apocalyptical  literature  is  of  course 
clear  from  the  later  prophets,  and  it  might  possibly  also  be  shown  from  them 
that  this  hfipc  was  not  merely  the  teamed,  theoretic  interest  of  a  few  pious 
individuals.  Bui  according  to  the  view  above  presented  the  Messianic  idea 
is  shown  to  be  the  central  lif,'ht  in  the  living  hope  and  common  faith  of  the 
people. 

On  three  sides,  the  faith  of  Israel  is  higher  than  all  others ;  first,  they 
believed  in  one  God,  the  linal  ground  of  all  things;  second,  they  believed  in 
a  moral  ].iw  ahsnlulcly  binding  on  men  and  revealed  In  Israel  tliroughout 
her  history  ;  third,  they  believed  in  a  coming  Kingdom  of  God,  ushered  in 
by  a  judgment  at  which  all  wrong  should  be  set  right  and  resulting  In 
absolute  h.Trmony  between  God  .ind  man.  This  was  the  greatest  of  the 
thr*?e,  as  it  was  the  one  absolutely  unique.  It  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
daily  living  a  force  utterly  unknown  to  the  life  of  any  other  people  and  of 
incalculable  effect  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  nation. 


It  must  l)e  recollected  by  the  icadcr,  that  what  is  here  so  hAitUy  sketched,  is 
presented  with  catefui  dctnoostration  in  an  cla1>orute  article  of  nearly  lifty  paifes. 
To  the  writer  the  weak  point  in  Stadc's  theory  iccms  to  he  the  prominence  ^iven  the 
"wiHld -judfitDent"  and  "  world  -  catottiuphe  "  in  (he  minds  uf  the  post-exilic  Jews 
■S  a  neceiLiary  pnstulatc  of  bis  thtory,  whereas  it  again  appeals  as  une  of  the  largcrt 
resullft  of  the  Applied  theory.  Rut  as  a  strikingly  original  and  carefully  developed 
hypothesis,  iu  verification  or  rejection  i»  of  interest  to  ey«iy  Old  Tcstaroeat  student, 
and  deserves  tlic  cloMst  study,  in  view  of  the  PusiTiVE  results  which  its  Mlahlisb- 
roisnt  affords.  J.  ||.  B. 


Three  Motive*  to  K*peotAoct.  — James  Denoc>-,  in  the  March  Expeutor, 
treats  of  the  three  motives  id  repentance  fuund  in  Luke  liii.  1-9. 

I.  The  massacre  uf  the  Galileans  in  the  Teiniilc,  by  Pilate,  is  a  lessrm  (ur 
the  nation.  Their  death  is  a  picture  and  a  prophecy  of  the  doom  which  within 
a  generation  should  overtake  their  race.  The  same  cause  that  I«d  to  the  death 
of  the  Galileans  would  bring  about  the  destnictioa  of  the  nation.  So  when 
we  see  moral  forces  operating  in  others  aod  causing  their  moral  ruJn,  this  is  a 
warning  to  us  wbo  lind  in  ourselves  the  same  tendencies  active. 

3.  The  falling  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  was  an  accident.  Great  accidents  sur 
men's  natures.  They  bring  certain  truths  before  the  mind  in  a  turtHnK  wajr, 
and  thus  furnish  a  true  motive  to  repentance.  To  sec  men  moved  deeply, 
yci  noi  jiemuinently  and  to  a  change  of  life — this  caused  Christ  to  speak  with 
startling  vehemence. 

3.  The  parable  of  the  fig-tree  in  the  vineyard  was,  perhaps,  not  fpoken  lU 
the  same  time  with  the  (wo  previous  exht/rtaliotis.  But  it  preseiiU  the  same 
appeal,  with  the  same  impurtunily.  "  If  il  bear  fruit  thenceforth,  ^vtil :  hut 
if  not,  tliou  shall  cut  U  flown."  We  cannot  underMaud  this  ttirec-futil  turn- 
muns  to  repentance  unless  we  remember  the  spiritual  tension  6i  Christ  at  thai 
time.  These  three  words  are  three  flashes  from  the  fire  buniltig  in  his  heart. 
They  show  his  soul-travail  for  the  conversion  of  men.  T.  H.  R. 

About  the  Sixth  Boor.  —  A  valuable  article  by  W  M.  Ramsay,  in  the 
BxpcsUor  of  March,  continues  the  discussion  between  Doctors  Sanday  and 
Dods,  in  previous  numbers  (1841),  regarding  the  mode  of  reckoning  time  In 
the  Roman  world.  Confusion  has  been  catised  by  failure  10  diitinguiih  prop- 
erly between  the  civil  and  the  natural  days.  The  foniiet  cuusisled  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  beginning  among  the  Greeks  and  Jews  at  sunset,  and  among  the 
Romans  at  midnight.  The  natural  day  extended  fmm  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
varied  in  length  according  to  the  season,  the  hours  at  midsuTnmer  being 
seventy-five  minutes  and  at  midwinlcr  forty-five  minutes.  It  has  been  supixwed 
by  many  commenutors  that  there  were  two  different  methods  of  reckoning 
the  hours,  tlic  Roman  bcKiiiiii'tK  ^'^  midnight  and  the  Jewish  begiuning  lit 
Bimrise.  Hut  this  is  a  mistake.  Hours  were  never  reckoned  by  the  civil  day, 
but  always  by  the  natural.  The  night,  in  popular  usage,  was  divided  intc 
watches,  not  hours.  There  is  then  ouly  one  meaning  to  the  phrases,  "ihc 
first  hour,"  "  the  sixth  hour."     The  5rst  hour  indicates  the  time  when  one- 
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twelfth  of  the  aatunl  day  has  pasted  ;  the  sixth  hour,  midday  at  alt  teasoos 
of  the  year.  Only  rarely  rio  we  tind  aiiy  attempt  to  indicate  time  more  pre- 
cisely tlian  by  ihe  coiiiplele  hour  uf  the  day.  In  the  [Mipular  lauguaf;e  Uttle 
attempt  was  made  to  reckon  any  huuni  except  the  third,  sixth  and  ninth.  "Tn 
the  orieDial  mind  the  question  between  the  third  hour  and  the  sixth  hour  is 
not  mure  important  than  the  doubt  between  13.5  and  13. 10  is  to  us."  At  a 
point  of  lime  midway  between  the  third  and  the  sixth  hours,  it  would  be  a 
question  by  which  of  these  two  hours  to  designate  it.  "Godet's  remark,  iliat 
the  apostles  bad  uo  watches,  has  been  called  flippant,  but  it  touches  the 
critical  point.  The  apostles  had  no  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  as  to 
whether  it  was  ihc  third  or  the  sixth  hour  when  the  sun  was  near  midheaveu, 
and  ihcy  cared  very  linlc  about  the  pnini," 

Polycarp's  niHrtyrduni  at  the  eighth  hour  is  the  stock  example  to  prove  a 
second  method  of  reckoning  from  midnight.  But  though  executions  usually 
took  place  in  the  forenoon,  the  evidence  in  this  case  shows  that  Polycarp  was 
put  to  death  in  the  afternoon  —  at  the  eighth  hour  from  sunrise.       T.  H.  R. 

The  Synoptic  Problem. — The  interest  in  this  mcwt  im]>onani  question  of  New 
Testament  criticism  ^ives  no  signs  of  abating.  In  i7q3  the  theological  faculty 
of  Gyttingen  announced  it  as  the  subject  for  competitive  priie  essays.  In 
i8g5  the  offering  of  such  a  prize  would  apparently  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. TAe  KxposiiOTy  Times  for  March  devotes  several  editorial  pages  to  it 
arid  publishes  three  articles  ujhmi  il  by  amtributois.  In  the  hrst  of  tliese  latter, 
Pr<)Ee.ssor  J.  T.  Marshall,  M.  A.,  «f  Manchester,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  theory  which  has  been  made  familiar 
lo  New  Testament  students  by  his  papers  in  The  Expositor  for  iS<)0-i8g2,  ami 
presents  an  outline  of  the  arguments  for  it.  Professor  Marshall's  theory  is,  in 
brief,  that  n\any  of  the  divergences  between  the  gospels  occurring  in  passages 
largely  similar  in  subsunce  are  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
several  evangelists  translated,  for  the  most  part  independently,  from  a  com- 
mwii  Aramaic  source.  He  diKw  not  claim  ilial  this  theory  solves  the  whole 
problem.  Those  passages  which  arc  peculiar  in  one  gospel,  as  well  as  those 
in  which  two  or  e%'en  three  evangehsts  show  a  close  verbal  agreemem,  are 
left  untouched  by  it.  He  docs  not  regard  his  theory  as  antagonistic  to  the 
two-document  hypothesis,  which  Dr.  Sanday  has  recently  said  holds  the  field, 
but  claims  that  if  this  hypothesis  establish  itself,  his  investigations  must  be 
admitted  to  have  shown  chat  both  documents  existed  primarily  in  Aramaic. 
It  thus  appears  that  I'njfessifr  Marshall's  view  temis  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  primitive  Aramaic  Mark  as  well  as  a  primitive  Aramaic  Matthew. 
This  Aramaic  Mark,  if  such  there  was,  contained  "almost  the  whole  of 
Mark's  Gospel  to  the  end  of  chap.  xiii."but  no  account  of  the  Lord's  jiassion. 

The  second  article  is  by  Mr.  Halcombe,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles expounding  in  outline  the  theory  already  advocated  in  his  book.  The 
If istoric  Problem  of  the  (Jux/c/l,  Loncloo>  iSSy.     This  Ihcorj-  is  in  brief  that 
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the  Gospel  of  John  is  the  earliest  of  our  four  giwpclB,  and  that  the  other  three 
were  written  in  rhc  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  New  TestameiH.  The 
remark  uf  Dr.  Docle  respecting  Mr.  llailliaiii's  wurk,  The  Formalion  of  the 
Gospels,  may  he  applied  slightly  changed  wi  Mr.  Hnlcombc's  theorj-.  It  "  runs 
•0  counter  to  recent  criticism  .  .  .  ibai  perhaps  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  gain 
a  patient  hearing."  Mr.  Halcombe  continues  the  exposition  of  his  theory  in 
the  April  number  of  Tht  Expository  Times. 

hi  the  third  article.  Rev.  Arthur  Wright,  author  of  The  Composition  0/  the 
Four  Gospdi,  Londuu,  [890,  a  book  which  defetided  a  peculiar  furm  uf  the 
oral  gospel  theory,  replies  lo  some  criticisms  offered  by  Professor  Marshall  in 
the  February  Expository  Times  on  an  article  in  itie  January'  number,  in  which 
Mr.  Wrighi  had  defcndc<l  his  own  theory  and  urged  objections  to  that  of 
Professor  Marshall.  Mr.  Wright  announces  that  he  is  about  to  pubhsh  some 
new  and  convincing  evidence  for  the  truth  of  this  theory. 

'  In  The  Expositor  for  February  and  March  we  have  two  valuable  aittclca 
by  Rev.  Professor  V.  \\.  Stanton,  D.D..  of  Cambridge,  entitled  Some  Points  in 
the  Synoptic  Problem,  Professor  Stanton  announces  himself  as  adhering  in 
general  to  the  documeni.ir)'  hypothesis,  so  far  at  least  as  to  maintain  that  both 
the  tirst  evangelist  and  the  third  possessed  and  used  our  second  gospel  or  a 
document  substantially  identical  with  it.  He  contends,  however,  that  the 
apostolic  unwritten  gospel  was  a  more  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
our  s}-nopcic  gospels  than  has  been  rccogniicd  by  the  advocates  of  the  various 
theories  of  the  documeniarj-  dependence  of  one  gospel  on  another.  His  first 
article  is  specially  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  the  view  presented  in  Dr.  Paul 
}£.yfA{A'i  Dtis  Hattptfiroblem  der  Evangetienfrage,  Leipzig,  iS^o.  Dr.  Ewald 
proposed  to  explain  the  similarity  of  the  firet  ihrve  gospels,  and  the  difference 
between  them  all  and  the  fourth,  by  supposing  that  the  original  a]»ostulic  tra- 
dition contained  bf>th  the  simpler  elements  which  we  now  tind  chiefly  in  the 
s>*noptic  gospels  and  the  profoundcr  elements  which  appear  m  the  fourth  gos- 
pel, but  suffered  in  a  particular  region,  under  the  influence  of  local  and  tem- 
porary causes,  a  one-sided  shrinkage,  by  which  the  Jiihannine  clement  largely 
disappeared.  From  this  one-srdetl  an<l  tihrunkcu  tradititm  sprang  the  earliest 
gospel,  nearly  identical  with  our  Mark.  The  cmpLoymenl  of  this  document 
by  the  first  and  third  evangelists  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  one-sidedness 
of  all  three.  The  absence  of  Johannine  elements  from  the  other  sources 
employed  by  the  first  and  third  evangelists.  Dr.  Ewald  partly  denies,  partly 
explains  by  tcfcrcncc  to  the  special  purpose  of  the  source  or  by  the  inlluencc 
exerted  on  the  evangelist  by  his  chief  source.  Professor  Stanton  objects  to 
this  explanation  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  .s^Tioptic  narrative,  contending 
that  it  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  apostles  rccjuired  (irst  of 
all  a  presentation  of  the  wtirk  of  Jesus  in  its  simpler,  more  objective  aspects — 
those  aspects,  indeed,  which  were  most  prominent  in  the  ministry  among  the 
Galileans;  thai  those  to  whom  the  apostles  preached  at  first  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  more  mysterious  truths  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  and  his 
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oneness  with  God  which  are  recorded  in  the  fourth  gospel.  Thus  the  special 
character  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and  their  general  resemblance  to  one  another 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  arose  out  of  the  earlier  type  of  apostolic  tradi- 
tion. But  this  alone  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stanton,  account 
for  the  resemblance  of  these  gospels  in  details  and  minutis.  This  element 
of  the  problem,  he  holds,  compels  us  to  suppose  a  documentary  relation 
between  the  several  synoptic  gospels.  This  discussion  is  especially  ijiterest- 
ing  by  reason  of  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  general  resemblance 
of  the  synoptic  gospels  in  the  type  of  teaching  which  they  present,  and  their 
specific  resemblance  in  selection  of  events,  order  of  events,  and  verbal  expres- 
sion, and  the  reference  of  these  two  kinds  of  resemblance  to  diEFerent  causes. 
In  his  second  article  Professor  Stanton  boldly  attacks  the  two-document 
hypothesis  itself.  He  shows  in  the  first  place  that  while  Dr.  Sanday  is  right  in 
a  sense  in  saying  that  this  hypothesis  holds  the  field  at  present,  yet  in  fact 
this  term, "  two-document  hypothesis  "  is  applied  to  very  diverse  theories,  some  of 
which  ought  rather  to  be  called  three-document  theories.  Moreover  the  diversity 
of  these  theories  is  as  important  a  fact  as  their  harmony,  and  their  mutual  criti- 
cisms raise  the  question  whether  every  form  of  the  two-document  theory  is  not 
in  fact  open  to  serious  objection.  Thus,  the  apparent  unity  of  criticism  at  this 
point  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  really  conceals  a  radical  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  particular  Professor  Stanton  attacks  the  theory  that  both  the 
first  and  the  third  evangelists  used  the  Logia  of  the  apostle  Matthew,  urging 
against  the  theory  the  marked  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  material  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  from  the  Logia  as  a  common  source  as  well  as  the  ver- 
bal dififerences.  This  objection  is  strengthened  by  showing  that  these  difltar- 
ences  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  matter  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Logia  are  much  greater  than  the  differences  which  we  know — or  which  the 
advocates  of  the  two-document  hypothesis,  as  well  as  Mr.  Stanton,  maintain 
— to  have  come  from  the  second  gospel. 

Both  of  Professor  Stanton's  articles  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  His  par- 
tial defense  of  the  oral  gospel  theory  will,  we  believe,  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  many.  His  criticism  of  the  two-document  theory  is  pertinent 
and  forceful.  Whether  it  is  altogether  convincing  can  be  better  judged  when 
he  has  completed  his  at^ument.  It  is  evident  that  unanimity  on  this  important 
question  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at.  It  is  scarcely  less  evident  that  biblical 
scholarship  will  not  give  over  the  investigation  till  more  satisfactory  results 
are  reached  than  have  yet  been  attained.  E.  D.  B, 


tJOorh  an^  XlCiorliers. 


A  NEW  work  by  Professoi  C.  C.  Everett,  nn  tbe  Gospel  of  I'aut.  h^  just 
appeared.     It  etnbudies  ttie  tesulis  of  lunj<  research. 

Two  sF.w  apjwiniments  are  announced  '"  '^^  biblical  work  of  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Camp,  of  jolici,  111.,  lias  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Seabut)-  Divinity  School,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Kretschmann  as  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Mt.  Air>-  Seminary, 

At  the  late  Michigan  Stale  Y.  P.  .S.  C.  E.  convention,  the  claims  of  a  ayi- 
tematic  Bible  study  for  young  people  were  presented  by  1.  K.  Wood,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Dr,  C.  F.  Kent  malces  a  tour  of  the  Siaic  conventions 
of  the  Paci6c  Coast  for  the  same  purpose.  These  addresses  are  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Instituie  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Among  (he  aids  tu  New  Testament  study  which  have  been  needed  by  the 
Rudeni,  is  a  vocabularj'  of  New  Testament  Greek,  so  arranged  that  it  could 
be  used  by  the  class  or  the  private  student  for  gaining  familtanty  with  the 
mure  iniportaul  words  used.  A  small  one  has  been  printed,  but  not  published, 
by  Professor  Horswell.  of  the  Norlb-Wcstern  University.  Now  we  have  tlie 
promise  of  another,  designed  for  elates  reading  at  sight,  by  Professor  Jacobus, 
of  Hartford  Seminary. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  the  use  of  letters  and  signs  to  distinguish 
documents,  a  use  familiar  to  all  scholars  of  the  Pentateuchal  analysis,  will 
pass  into  use  in  New  Testament  criticism.  Johannes  Weiss,  the  son  of  Pro- 
fcssiir  Bemhaid  Weiss,  in  a  late  edition  nf  Luke  in  the  Meyer  series,  uses 
such  letters.  He  distinguishes  A,  the  original  Mark;  Q,  the  Lngia;  and  L, 
the  Lukian  documents.  According  to  his  thenry,  Q  and  L  had  already  been 
united  before  they  came  into  use  by  the  author  of  the  third  gr>gpel. 

To  MOST  visitors,  the  most  impressive  sight  in  the  famous  Gizeh  museum 
in  Cairo  is  that  of  the  royal  mummies  wh^ch  were  unmlled  a  few  years  ago. 
Tn  liKik  u|>(m  the  face  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  is  an  impressive 
experience,  no  mailer  how  familiar  with  antiquities  a  person  maybe.  The 
World's  Fair  prcimises  facsimiles  of  these  mummies,  in  the  Egyptian  collec- 
lion.  There  will  also  be  a  large  number  of  reproductions,  including  those  of 
tombs  and  icmplcs.  The  exhibit  will  be  well  worth  the  close  attention,  not 
only  of  those  specially  interested  in  Egyptian  anlitjuities,  but  of  all  students 
of  the  Hible. 
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A  NEW  series  of  theological  handbooks  \%  aanouticed  from  Bonn.  The 
following  are  the  volumes  and  authors,  as  arranged  :  TAeoiogisckt  Emykloftadie, 
Prt'f.  Knoke;  A /!gimi:ifi( /teJigionsgrschnh/e,  Vml.  OtcWx;  EinUitung  in  dai 
Alte  Ttitament,  Prof.  Konjg ;  GesckiihU  dts  Voikes  hratl,  Pruf.  Meinhnld; 
EinitituHg  m  das  Neuf  Testament,  Prof.  Paul  Ewald  ;  Bihliulu  Tk^iogie  de$ 
Neuen  Tesfamenti,  Prof.  KUhl ;  Leben  Jesu  uruf  GejcAich/e  drs  APostolischen 
Jifila/lirs.  Vrni.  Stciirie;  liogmatik.  Prof.  Schmidt;  Ethik,  Prof.  Lemme; 
Kirchensgesckiektf,  Prof.  Dcutscli ;  Dogmengesckkktt.  Prof.  Barth  ;  Symboiik, 
Prof.  Seiffert ;  Rtligiom-und  Kirchenftatiitik,  Pastor  Koffnanc ;  Praktisckt 
Tkeologie.  Prof.  Riggeuliach;  Kirch^Hrtckt,  Prof.  v.  Kirchenheim. 

President  Dwioht.  of  Yale,  remarked  in  a  conference  a  few  years 
that,  while  Old  Testament  questions  held  the  field  almost  exclusively  ai  that' 
lime,  he  was  sure  that  the  New  Tcstametit  would  stmn  come  into  prominence 
again  as  the  subject  of  critical  tntercsc.  Ttie  New  Testament  questiims  are 
not  yel  settled,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  vital  that  they  have  but  to 
be  propuuudetl  [o  command  itieir  appropriate  share  of  attention.  It  limks  as 
though  ihc  time  were  drawing  near  when  this  pmphccy  would  have  its  fulfil- 
mem.  The  synaptic  question  is  commanding  more  attention  in  England  and 
Gennany  than  it  has  for  a  little  time  previously.  The  recent  discoveries  iai 
New  Testament  apocryphal  documents  have  roused  anew  questions  of  date 
and  relationship  of  the  gospels.  The  Dampion  Lectures  of  Dr.  Sanday  con- 
tribute (heir  share  ti>  the  growing  interest.  We  have  another  annouucemcnt 
of  a  book  thai  will  also  hear  on  the  qucsiions.  It  is  Camonuat  and  Vmanon- 
ical  Seriptures,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Biimes,  Fellrw  of  St.  Peter's,  Oxford.  It  will 
be  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  will  include  a  di.<tcussion  of  the  newly- 
Found  Gospel  oF  St.  Peter. 

The  following  summary  of  Old  ar»d  New  Testament  courses  in  the  vari- 
ous German  universities  frw  the  Summer  .Semester  may  prove  of  interest  to 
others  besides  ilmse  who  are  l<Hiking  forward  to  a  visit  to  any  of  these  centres 
of  learning.  The  few  courses  where  the  name  of  the  Professor  does  not 
appear  arc  given  by  Licentiates  or  Docenu. 

Berlin:  Professor  Dlllmaiui,  History  of  Israel,  Psalms,  smaller  exilic 
pieces  iu  Isaiah,  Old  Testament  seminary  Pn>fcBS*)r  Strack,  Old  Testaaieot 
Introduction,  Genesis.  Leviticus,  selections  from  Jeremiah ;  Professor  Weiss, 
Gospel  of  John,  Pauline  Epistles  to  Tbessalonians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phil- 
ippians.  New  Testament  seminar ;  Pnifessor  Kaftan.  Rum.ins;  Professor 
Pflciderer,  Synoptic  Gospels;  Professor  Limmiawsch,  New  Testament  Intro- 
duction; Professor  v.  d.  Golti.  Biblical  Theology  of  Ephcsians ;  also  cour 
in  Biblical  Theolog)-  of  the  New  Testament,  Life  of  Christ,  History  of  Apoi-^ 
tolic  Times. 

Lnpsig :  rrofcssut  Buhl.  Genesis.  Messianic  Pniphecy,  Old  Testa- 
ment club;  Professor  Guthe.  Psaims,  History  of  Israel,  Old  Testament  club; 
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courses  in  Isaiah.  History  of  Israelilish  Wonhip,  and  an  Excf^etical 
scininar  conducted  by  Professor  Frickc ;  Professor  Hciiiricl,  New  Testament 
Imrnductinii,  Revelation,  James;  Frofessor  Schiicdemunn,  New  Testament 
Tlieolt^y,  Mark,  Jewish  people  in  New  Testaraenl  Times,  New  Testament 
exercises;  Professor  Gre^ury,  John,  KxeKdical  club:  Professor  Luthardt, 
Komaiis;  Professor  Hotmann,  Matthew;  Prufcssor  Frickc,  Galatians,  Philip- 
pians,  and  Philemon,  Exegettcal  seminar ;   Professor  Hauck,  Aptistolic  Times. 

GotUngfii:  Pmfessor  SmenH,  Genesis,  Historj-  nf  Israel  until  exile.  Old 
Testament  seminar;  Pnifessor  Schultz,  selected  Psalms;  Prof.  Wellhausen, 
Daniel ;  als<)  courses  in  Old  Tcslnmetil  tin  rod  net  ion.  and  cas%'  Prophetical 
Passages;  Professor  Joh.  Weiss,  Synoptics,  Origin  of  four  G<ispcls  :  Professor 
Wiesinger,  Romans.  New  Testament  seminar;  Professor  Luncmaon,  John; 
Professor  Haring,  Hebrews;  Professor  Bonwetsch,  The  Apostolic  Age  ;  atsu 
cuur&es  on  General  Epistles  and  Revelation. 

//rf/Zc."  Professor  Rothstein,  Isaiah,  Job,  selections  from  Proverbs,  Old 
Testament  exercises;  Professor  Kautisch,  Genesis.  Postcxilic  Jewish  History; 
also  courses  in  Psalms  and  Old  Testament  Introduction;  Professor  Bey- 
schlag,  John,  Galatians,  Life  of  Christ,  accounts  of  Passion  and  Resurrection; 
Prttfessor  Kaupi,  New  Testament  Inimduccion,  Philippians.  Colossians,  and 
Kphesians,  New  Testament  exercises ;  Professor  K5hlcr,  I  Corinthians ; 
also  a  course  on  the  Parables. 

Brfsiatt:  Professor  Kiltel,  Isaiah,  History  of  Israel,  Old  Testament  sem- 
inar; Professor  Ltihr,  Daniel,  Minor  Prtiphets,  Old  Testament  Archaeology ; 
also  a  course  on  Psalms :  Professor  Hahn,  Komans,  New  Testament  Theo- 
logy. New  Testament  seminar;  Professor  Wrcdc,  James.  Synoptics,  Ele- 
mentary New  Testament  exercises:  Professor  Arnold.  New  Tcstamcril 
Times. 

Grfi/rwaM :  Professor  Bwthgcn.  Old  Testament  Introduction,  Genesis, 
Old  Testament  seminar;  Professor  Gicscbrccht.  Isaiah,  proseminar;  Profes- 
sor Schlatter,  New  Testament  Introduction,  Romans,  New  Testament  semi- 
oar;  Professor  Nathusius,  Pastoral  Epistles;  also  courses  on  Hebrews,  Luke, 
and  Johatmine  Doctrines. 

Konigsberf^ :  Professor  Comill,  Genesis,  History  of  Israel,  cxegeiical 
exercises ;  Professor  Sommers,  job,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Inlroduclion  to  Old 
Testament  Apucrj-pha,  tild  Testament  seminar;  Professor  Grau,  S)'rMiptics, 
Life  of  Christ,  New  Testament  seminar;  Professor  Link,  New  Testament 
Introduction.  Corinthians,  James;   Professor  Jacf)hy,  Johanninc  Epistles. 

Marburg:  Professor  v.  Baudissin,  Old  Testament  Imrnduction.  Psalms, 
Old  Testament  seminar;  Professor  JUlicher,  Matthew,  New  Testament  Sem- 
inar; Professor  KQhl,  New  Testament  Theology,  Calatian.<i,  excgetical  exer- 
cises; Profcswor  Achelis.  1  Peter  and  1  John  ;  also  courses  in  I  Corinthians, 
and  cursory  readin^f  John. 

TttbingfH:      Professor    Grill,    Isaiah,    Old    Testament     Theology;     also 
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course  in  History  of  Israel  under  first  three  Kings,  and  Old  Testament  con- 
servatory; Professor  Buder,  Synoptic  Discourses  of  Jesus;  Professor  Gotts- 
chick,  John;  Professor  Kiibel,  Romans. 

Jena .-  Professor  Siegfried,  Genesis,  Old  Testament  seminar ;  Professor 
Schmiedel,  New  Testament  Introduction,  Corinthians,  exercises;  Professor 
Hilgenfeld,  Synoptics,  New  Testament  seminar;  Professor  Nippotd,  Life  of 
Christ. 

Kiel:     Professor  Klostermann,  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  Religious  Antiquities,  Old 
'  Testament  seminar ;    Professor  Schilrer,  New  Testament  Introduction,  Mat- 
thew with  Parallels,  New  Testament  seminar ;  Professor  Kawerau,  narratives 
of  Passion. 

Erlangen  :  Professor  KShler,  Messianic  Prophecies,  Isaiah,  Songs  of  the 
Pentateuch  (seminar) ;  Professor  Zahn,  I  Corinthians,  History  of  Jesus,  Parts 
of  Acts  (seminar)  ;  Professor  Seeberg,  Matthew  and  Parallels ;  Professor  Milller, 
Fhilippians,  Philemon,  Timothy,  and  Titus. 

Bonn:  Professor  Kamphausen,  Genesis,  Old  Testament  seminar;  Pro- 
fessor Meinhold,  Job,  Old  Testament  Theology ;  Professor  Grafe,  I  Corinthi- 
ans ;  Professor  Sieffert,  Hebrews ;  Professor  Kra£ft,  New  Testament  Times ; 
also  courses  on  Life  of  Christ,  and  accounts  of  Passion  and  Resurrection. 

Freiburg:  Professor  K5nig,  Messianic  Passages;  Professor  Hoberg, 
New  Tesument  Introduction,  Hebrews,  Course  on  accounts  of  Passion  and 
Glorification. 

WUrxburg:  Professor  Scholz,  Jeremiah,  Old  Testament  exegesis ;  Pro- 
fessor Grimm,  I  Corinthians.  L.  B.  Jr. 


Tbe  Xplitle  to  tbe  H»br«wt.     The  Greek    Text    with  notes 

Brooke    Foss    WeSTCOTT.    D.D..    D.C.L.,    Lord    Bishop    of   Durham. 

Secund   editiua.      Loiidun ;  Macmillan  and  Co^      181^3.     8vo.  pp.  84  + 

S04.     »4-oo 

This    admirable    commentary  on    the    Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  alrcady 

krtowti  to  scholars  thruu^h  ilte  first  edition,  which  appeared  in   1889.     The 

new  edition  differs  from  the  original  only  by  a  few  minor  corrections.     The 

work  is  an  example  o(  the  very  beM  class  of  modem  commentaries,  presenting 

the  results  of  thorough   master)*  of  tbe   historical    situation,  of  careful   and 

scbolacl)'  study  of  the  worda  of   the  Epistle,  and  of   faithful  tracing  of  the 

author's  course  of  thought.     Bishop  VVcstcott  regards  it  as  ccnam  that   Haul 

did  not  write  the  epistle,  but  thai  it  caiiiiot  now  be  deteriniiied  wliu  its  author 

was.     He  inclines  to  believe  that  it  was  written  to  the   Jewish  Christians  in 

Jerusalem.     As  respects  date,  he  [ilnces  it  between  A.D,  64  and  67,  probably 

just  before  the  com  men  cement  uf  the  Jewish  war. 

One  remark  of  the  preface  is  well  wonh  quoting  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  know  how  the  best  work  in  interpretation  is  done.  Having  men- 
tioned various  writers  who  have  been  liclpfui  to  bim,  he  sa)'8,  "  But  I  have 
always  seemed  to  leant  mo«it  fmm  Tronimius  and  nnidcr.  If  to  these  con- 
cordances—  till  thefonncr  is  superseded  by  the  promised  Oxford  concordauce 
—  tbe  student  adds  Di.  Moulton's  edition  of  Winer's  Grammar,  and  Dr. 
Thayer's  edition  of  Grimm's  Lexicon,  he  will  find  that  he  has  at  his  commantl 
a  fmitiul  field  of  investigation,  which  yields  lo  every  effort  fresh  signs  of  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  Written  Word."  K.  D.  B. 


Bar  Moad,  or  The  Uountaia  at  the  Assembly:    A    series    oE     arctueological 

studies,  chiefly  from  the  sti^ndpoint  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.     By 

the  Rev.  O.  D.  M11.1.CH,  D.D. ;  with  plate  illustrations.     Published  by  S. 

M,  Whipple,  North  Adams,  Mass,     Pp.  xxi  +  445. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  taken  from   Isaiah  xiv.  13.     The  author  sets  out 

to  prove  that  it  refers  to  Mt.  Mem.  in  Central  Asia.     The  volume  in  hand  is 

made  up  of  five  books.      Buok   I  is  a  discussion,  covering  more  than   too 

pages,  of  Cushitc  archeology.      The  main  sources  of  information  used  were 

the  works  of    Lcnonnanl.    GeorRC   Smith   and    Rawlinson.     The    mcthoiU 

employed  arc  exceedingly  ingenious.     By  the  division  of    the  readings  of 
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cuneiform  signs  into  their  elements,  and  by  choosinf?  such  sif^ifications  of 
these  elementary  parts  as  suit  his  case,  the  author,  ihruagh  tabyrinthian 
processes,  arrives  at  his  conclusions.  His  transfarmations  from  Pa-te-si  to 
Cabin  on  p.  6$  uq.  illustrate  ([uitc  fairly  his  method,  Itook  II  deals  with 
Mosaic  and  Babylonian  cosmogony.  By  his  own  peculiar  methods  the  author 
announces  that  he  has  proved  that  the  mcc  was  cradled  on  Mt.  Mcru.  and 
from  that  point  radiated  the  different  nations  with  their  quota  of  religion  and 
cJvihialion.  "On  that  summit,  which  penetrated  the  rotating  center  of  tlte 
celestial  sphere,  the  divine  and  human  were  first  united  in  blissful  fellowship," 
Book  111  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  "celestial  earth."  All  the  great 
events  of  the  race  in  its  edenic  period  are  found  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Meru.  To  determine  the  date  of  that  mysterious  e[K>ch  in 
human  hislor)-  the  author  discusses  in  Book  IV  the  twelve  stars  of  Phomicia. 
He  attempts  to  show  that  "they  exhibit  the  order  in  which  the  Mosaic  ante- 
diluvian genealogy  was  adjusted  to  the  todiac."  Book  V  attacks  the  prob- 
lem of  zodiacal  chronolo^-.  and  discovers  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Eden  of  Genesis  in  that  particular  celestial  region  armind  and  centering  m 
the  constellatton  Lyra.  In  his  concluding  remarks  he  seems  to  have  settled 
all  the  problems  touching  the  antiquity,  the  religion,  the  dispersicxi  and  die 
development  of  the  race. 

The  work  displays  a  prodigious  amount  of  reading  in  the  departments  of 
mythology  and  the  so-called  occult  sciences.  It  also  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  setting  out  to  prove  a  particular  proposition  rather  than  to  ascertain  the 
Irutb.  The  author  bends  ever>'  point  to  establish  his  preconception  of  the 
location  of  the  original  central  home  of  the  race.  His  methods  arc  multi- 
farious, suspicious  and  even  vicious.  By  them  anything  can  be  proved,  any- 
thing that  one  desires  can  be  established.  Where  he  clings  close  to  recog- 
nized leaders,  he  presents  with  force  some  trtilhs,  but  his  speculations 
therefrom  have  rarely  more  than  a  tangential  relation  to  the  original.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  Is  exceedingly  unfortunate.  Altogether 
the  work  docs  not  add  to  the  e<)uipment  of  the  schol&r,  eitber  in  material  or, 
b  tbc  conception  of  truth.  Puce. 


How  to  Read  the  Prophets.     With  Explanations,  Map  and  Glossar}'.    By  Rev 

iUiCHANNAS   ItLAKP.,  11.1).      Fart  HI,  Jeremiah.     New  York:  imported 

by  Charles  ^cribnci's  Sons.     Chicagu:  A.  C.  McQurg  Si  Co.,  189S.     Pp. 

287.     Price,  f  1.50. 

Mr.  Blake  has  already  given  us  two  small  works  arranged  on  the  plan  of 

this  third  part.     The  main  features  of  the  book  are  a  new  translation  and 

arrangement  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the  9upp4iscd  chronological  urdcr. 

In  this  arrangement    he  embodies  such   passages  of    Kings  and  Chronicles 

as  thruw  light  ujxiii  the  utterances  of  Jeremiah,     173  pages  of  the  bcok  ai 

devoted  to  the  prcsenuuon  of  this  material.     The  second  division  of  abou 
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too  po^es  takes  the  suae  mmux*  aad  weaves  it  nto  mrativc  faaa.  The 
Ihird  diviMos,  of  a  few  F<i(«9  mUt,  diicwBM*  tbe  rcHpovs  cnaoeptiaas  of  Jov- 
roiah.giycsttiBchroookyc«lt»bteM>dagfc»Miyo<a«aigi«adnoie»,iblkwrod 
by  a  subjea  iadcx.  GonBdcfaUe  cxicbaibeaivaed  in  the  pwtMankw  of  the 
]juetical  foffTD.  This  adds  vcty  greatlj  to  the  beamy  of  the  pcofrhecy  aw]  the 
vividness  of  the  tbotufbt.  It  makes  also  a  baAdsocaet  piffe  for  tbe  reader. 
But  he  has  not  alwa^-s  caicfoUy  dbserred  tbe  dhinotis  trf  tbe  verses.  For 
example:  I o  chapter  u.  17-zz  (pp.  47-48)  the  chaiacieristic  metre  *il  the 
dirge,  and  thai  trbicb  makes  it  tbe  more  effective  is  ntmoticed.  Likewise  lit 
chapter  li..  we  have  a  similar  disrejrard  of  tbe  metre.  It  1.1  to  be  noted  that 
be  locates  chspicrs  vii.-ix,  in  the  reign  of  Jefaoiaktm,  as  being  a  more  elabo- 
rate prescotatioQ  of  tbe  discourse  mcniiooed  in  chapter  xzvi  After  chapten 
XXV.  38  be  iutruduces  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations.  Dul  why  should 
these  not  be  bnpugbi  in  immediately  after  kxv.  13,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  aiid 
allow  the  remaimng  %'eTscs  nf  chapter  xxw  to  siunmamc  what  is  said  id  these 
longer  prophecies  nf  xlvi.-xlix?  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  alau  in 
the  amngement  of  his  matter.  For  example :  On  page  q6  after  he  has 
nearly  finished  ap  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  he  introduces  the  brief  reign  of 
Jehogihaz ;  also  on  pages  96a  and  <^b,  he  introduces,  entirely  out  of  chnmo- 
logical  order,  matter  concerning  the  reign  of  JehoiachJD.  Following  that  on 
page  97  we  have  the  account  of  the  deaih  of  jehuiakim.  It  seems  that  the 
author  had  nmilied  two  pages  and  afierward  attempted  to  insert  ihcm 
between  two  cloitely  connected  in  thought.  This  is  a  hlemish  which  should 
be  corrected  before  another  edition  of  the  book.  Another  conclusion  for 
which  no  reason  appears  is  that  chapters  ix.  23-x.  17  were  uttered  by 
Jeremiah  in  Eg>pt.  Chapters  l.-li.,  are  later  productions,  added  to  the  book 
by  Some  later  hand.  Tatctiig  the  book  as  a  whole  it  will  be  useful  in  giving 
the  reader  a  connected  slor^'  of  Jeremiah's  work,  hui  it  would  arid  very 
greatly  tu  the  satisfacliou  of  the  general  reader  for  whom  it  was  jirepared  to 
know  why  this  or  that  order  has  liccn  aihipted.  A  few  lines  only  of  cvpluia- 
lion  would  have  sufficed.  The  most  ordinarj*  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  nor 
be  ready  to  accept  his  chronological  divisions.  But  [he  life  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  condition  of  his  times  will  be  miore  vivid  and  of  more  real  value  to  him 
after  having  once  read  tbe  volume.  Price. 
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SezBioiu  OD  Subjects  connected  with  the  Old  Testanwot.     Uy  S.  R.  Dhivkk, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford,    Londun ;   Meihuen  &    Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  twelve  sermons  preached  in  Oxfonl  and  l!anihridge, 
and  published  as  a  supplement  to  (he  aulhnr's  "  Intnnluitinn  in  the  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament."  They  arc  meant  to  illustrate  Dr.  Driver's  otmientlon 
that  the  adoption  of  critical  conrlusitnis  "  Implies  no  change  in  respect  to  tbe 
Divine  atirib^jtcs  of  the  Old  Testament :  no  change  m  the  leitoiii  of  human 
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duty  to  be  derived  from  it ;  no  change  as  to  the  general  position  (apart  from 
the  interpretation  of  panicular  passages)  that  the  Old  Testament  points  for- 
ward prophetically  to  Christ." 

The  last  live  semiuns  are  simpler,  and  are  published  to  show  bow  "  the 
specific  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament  "  may  be  enforced  and  its  "  pmvidcniial 
purpoM"  recognized,' without  interpreting  iw  words  in  a  sense  alien  to  their 
origiDal  meaning,  or  context,  or  otherwise  deviating  from  the  strict  application 
zA  critical  and  exegetical  canons. 

As  an  introduction,  the  [>Rpcr  read  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Kollcesione, 
1892,  "On  the  Permanent  Moral  and  Devotional  Value  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  Christian  Churcb,"  is  piclixcd.  The  Old  Testament  is  of  pcruu- 
ttent  \-alue,  he  says.  (l)  on  account  of  the  clearness  with  which  it  insisu  on 
Ihe  primary  moral  duties  obligatory-  on  malt  as  man  ;  (2)  on  acci>unt  of  the 
examples  of  faith  and  conduct,  character  ami  principle  it  affords  for  imr 
models ;  (3)  on  account  of  the  great  idenls  nf  hviman  life  and  society  it  holds 
before  its  readers.  As  to  devotional  uses,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  Psalms, 
of  the  book  of  Job,  and  of  the  Second  Isaiah.  Its  piety  is  manly  and  never 
descends  to  the  effeminate  pietism  of  modem  days.  We  now  come  to  the 
sermons.  The  first  seven  are  essays  rather  than  sermons.  In  the  first.  Dr. 
Driver  shows  that  evolution  is  compatible  with  faith,  because  that  doctrine 
applies  only  \o  the  body,  and  does  not  reach  the  soul.  In  Ihe  second  (Isa.  vi. 
3)  he  shows  how  the  glorv  of  Cod  is  reflected  in  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
in  fitting  it  (or  the  abode  of  man.  In  the  third,  urvder  the  title  of  "The  Ideals 
of  the  Projjhets"  (Gen.  xii.  3).  he  speaks  of  the  ideal  destiny  of  Israel  in  its 
various  aspects,  a  holy  naiion,  a  Messianic  king,  a  peoplethrough  whom  all  the 
world  would  be  blessed.  The  fourth  sermon  treats  of  the  growth  of  belief  in  a 
future  state  as  seen  in  the  Old  Tcstainenl  and  the  Jewish  Targums.  The 
fifth  deals  with  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Amos  ii.  11.  13)  and  shows  their  work 
in  the  two  spheres  of  jioliticsand  morals.  They  were  the  teachers  of  llieir 
own  generation,  the  correctors  of  its  political  mistakes,  its  social  abuses,  it* 
moral  shortcomings. 

"The  Voice  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament"*  (Heb.  i.  l)  is  the  title  of  ser- 
mon VI,  and  deals  with  the  variety  of  fonn  and  circumstance  and  occasion 
with  which  Ood  revealed  himself  to  the  fathers.  In  sermon  VII,  on  "  Inspira- 
tion," he  defines  it  as  a  unique  and  extraordinary  spiritnai  inught.  enabling 
those  who  received  ii,  without  superseding  or  supprcssin|j;  the  human  faculties 
but  rather  using  them  as  its  instruments,  to  declare  in  different  degrees  and  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  particular  ages  or  particular 
occasions,  the  mind  and  purpuse  uf  Gud. 

The  other  sermons  are  shoner  and  simpler.  In  a  sermon  on  "The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  "  he  shows  that  Science  and  Theolog)'  are  complementary, 
not  antagonistic.  The  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  to  teach  religious  truth,  out 
scientific  truth.     In  "The  Warrior  from  Edom,"  (Isaiah  Ixiii.  ]),  be  declares 
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the  ruiHtaineiita)  lliuught  lu  be,  the  impotence  \A  the  nations  to  arrest  God's 
purposes  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  his  people. 

Semion  X  ison  "The  Sixty-eighth  Psalm,"  This  psahn,  he  says,  describes 
a  past  event,  vii.  the  hismrira)  ascent  of  GmI  into  the  *•  tent  "  prepared  for 
him  by  David  upon  Zion.  It  is  not  a  prediction  of  the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 
It  has  no  reference  to  the  future.  Nevertheless  the  ascent  of  the  Ark  in  which 
God  was  present  into  Z\ot\.  prefigured  x'a.t.  ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven. 

Sermon  XI  is  called  "The  Lord  our  Ki^hleousness  "'tjeremiah  xxiii.  6). 
This  means  the  Lurxl  is  our  ri^hteuusne&s,  and  is  sigtiihcatit  of  the  (act  in  a 
degenerate  age  that  the  nation's  righteousness  ran  only  be  secured  by  God. 

In  the  sennon  "Mercy  and  not  Sacrifice."  (Hosea  vi.  6).  he  dilates  on  thai 
kmdliHett  of  feeling  which  goes  so  far  to  make  us  love  God  with  all  our 
hearts  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

Dr.  Driver  is  by  no  means  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  hia  sermons  are  solid, 
scholarly,  reverent  and  helpful.  Thomas  Prvds. 


The  Pauline  Theology  :  a  Stmly  of  the  Origin  and  Correlation  of  the  doctrinal 
Teachings  of    the  Apostle  Paul.     By  Gr.ORGE   B.  Stevens,  Ph.D.,D.D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity.   New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1892.     Pp.  xi.  -f-  383.    *2.oo. 

This  able  work  on  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  gre»t  apostle  is  one  of 
the  most  ^-aluable  attributions  to  cxegctical  theology  made  in  recent  years. 
In  exegetica^l  principles,  method  and  structure,  temper  and  style,  il  is  worthy 
of  highest  praise.  The  author  has  clearly  conceived  the  true  nature  of  his 
tuk  and  has  aimed  faithfully  to  expound  the  thought  i.'f  the  a{>o5tlc  Paul 
from  the  apostle's  own  point  of  view.  In  accordance  with  this  aim  he  has 
conscientiously  surrendered  himself  10  the  leading  of  the  apostle,  reading 
what  he  says  in  the  cunncction  in  which  he  says  it,  and  with  the  cm[ihasis 
which  thai  connection  gives  it.  It  ought  not  perhaps  lobe  exceptionally  high 
praise  to  give  a  writer  in  exegetical  thcologj-,  that  he  uniformly  maintains  his 
balance  and  j>oise  and  never  hciraya  a  polemical  bias  of  his  own  ;  hut  whether 
exceptionally  high  or  not.  it  is  praise  to  which  Professor  Stevens  is  honestly 
entitled.  He  shows  himself  faniiliur  with  the  ablest  recent  works  on  the 
apostle  and  his  doctrines,  yei  is  thoroughly  independent  in  his  own  discussion. 

The  introductory'  chapters,  uii  the  conversion  of  Paul,  his  style  and  modes 
of  thought,  the  shaping  forces  of  his  ihictrinc,  and  the  sources  of  his  doctrine, 
are  deeply  interesting  and  iti&iriictive  in  themselves  and  excellently  pre[Mire 
the  way  for  the  systematic  presentation  of  the  doctrines  which  the  following 
chapters  give.  In  the  study  of  the  man  Saul,  the  hiistorical  and  psychologi- 
cal elements  of  the  problem  arc  carefully  investigated,  yet  with  a  full  recog- 
nition  of  the  divine  element  of  the  situation.  The  chapter  on  the  ajH>si!e's 
style  and  modes  u\  thought  is  noteworthy  for  its  clear  tecogniti«in  of  tlie  obvi- 
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ous.  but  too  commotily  neglected,  principle,  that  the  Kitse  of  a  passage  is  to 
be  determined  in  view  of  its  uguoienUlive  inteDf  —  the  place  it  fiUs  in  Che 
course  of  thought.  The  applicatiun  of  this  principle  to  several  passages  in 
Romans  which  are  snmelimes  niisinierpretcd  ihmugh  neglect  of  it  Ls  very 
refreshing. 

When  Professor  Stevens  comes  lo  his  main  task,  the  exposition  of  the 
teachings  uf  the  apostle,  it  is  difficult  to  find  serious  fault  with  him  at  any  poim. 
The  book  seems  to  show  its  author  to  be  a  man  of  very  different  type  of  mind, 
to  be  sure,  from  that  of  ibe  apostle  whose  doctrines  be  is  expounding,  but  pes* 
sessed  of  that  ability  to  assume  the  mental  position  of  the  apostie  and  to  look  at 
things  along  his  angle  of  vision  which  is  the  mark  of  a  true  interpreter. 
What  chiefly  characterizes  his  work  is  not  any  novel  definitioas  of  the  great 
terms  nf  the  apostle's  vocabulary,  but  a  clear  perception  of  the  relations  in 
which  these  terms  stand,  or  perhaps  even  more  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
limits  of  the  apostle's  statements.  Yet  the  work  is  by  no  means  character- 
isiically  negative.  If  many  reader^  fail  tofmd  in  this  exposition  of  Paulinism 
certam  things  which  they  have  been  told  were  Pauline,  they  will  also,  we  are 
suie,  gain  some  must  helpful  enlnrgement  of  their  previous  conceptions  of 
the  apostle's  thought.  Especially  enlightening  is  the  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  failh,  as  "the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  right  relation  to  God,"  "man's 
part  in  the  constitution  of  a  new  and  vital  pcrsimal  relation  of  the  soul  to 
Christ,"  "the  very  opposite  of  a  meritorious  claim  upon  God's  mercy,"  yet 
constituting  alike  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God  and  the  principle  of  the 
Clirisiian  life.  Thus  it  gives  unity  and  cuutitiuity  lo  the  Christi.i]i  life  and  makes 
justification  and  .<unctification  not  wholly  disconnected  facts,  but  facu  vitally 
related  through  faith  and  grace  which  are  the  necessary  comlitionsof  both. 
To  many  the  discussion  of  Rom.  v.  12.  will  he  of  special  interest,  thoug! 
they  will  possibly  wish  that  the  two  following  verses  had  been  hnmghi  into 
Connection  with  the  view  presented  of  this  verse.  But  it  is  difficult  to  par- 
liculfLriie  since  almost  every  chapter  calls  for  special  commendation  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail. 

The  points  at  which  one  can  conscientiously  find  fault  are  very  few.  The 
statement  on  page  179  that  "  it  cannot  be  shown  thai  Paul  considers  the  law 
to  have  had  the  purpose  or  effect  of  adding  to  the  inherent  enetgy  of  the 
sinful  principle  which  pervades  human  nature  and  is  the  rtMit  of  sinful  actions," 
seems  to  be  contradicted  by  what  we  judge  a  truer  statement  of  the  case  on 
page  tSg.  TTie  assertion  (j>.  357)  that  Paul  couples  the  expression  "from 
the  dead  "  only  with  Christ's  resurrection  seems  to  overlook  Phil.  iii.  1 1.  The 
discussion  of  Rom.  ii.  t2  alike  on  page  48  and  on  page  [05.  seems  to  imply 
that  the  statements  nf  this  verse  and  of  both  those  that  precede,  and  tliosc 
tbitt  follow  it  refer  merely  to  a  hypothetical  divine  judgment.  But  surely 
this  is  not  the  language  of  mere  hypothesis.  Nor  is  this  view  required  m 
order  to  make  the  apostle  self-consistent.  The  doctrine  of  an  actual  final 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  character  is  not  merely  not  inconsistent  with  tlie 
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doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  hut  \%  really  called  for  by  that  doctrine, 
wbcn  understood  as  Professor  Stevens  rightly  interprets  it.  Of  course  Ruin, 
ii.  13  must  lie  understood  not  to  refer  to  all  bumanily,  but  tu  nne  only  cA  tKe 
tiftii  great  classes  mfrntioncd  in  vss,  6- 10. 

Bui  such  Binail  ni»uers  of  di:^ent  scarcely  al  all  diminish  mir  hciny 
appreciatiou  of  tliis  most  valuahlc  biwk.  l^n>fessor  Stevens  has  jmt  all  stud- 
ents under  ohligntioos  of  gratitude  to  him  not  only  for  the  valuable  cootents of 
his  book  but  not  less  for  the  admirable  example  he  has  given  of  what  Bibli- 
cal Theology  in  its  true  sense  is.  E.  D.  B. 


A  Humony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  Revised  Version:  chronobgically 
arranged  in  p;irailc[  coluitms.  By  S.  D.  Waddy,  Q.C,  M.P.  iimo.,  pp. 
44-j-iq9.     London:  *l".  Woolmer,  1887. 

The  Gospel  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  connected  narra- 
tive, in  the  words  of  the  Revised  Version.  Arran};ed  by  C.  C.  Jaues, 
M.A.     i2mo„  pp.  26+  1S8.     London;  Clay  &  Sons,  iHc;o. 

tA  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  io  the  Words  of  the  Kevtsed  Version.     Arranged  by 
C  CJames,  M.A.     London:  Clay  &  Sons,  1892.     12  mo.,  pp.  30+274. 
; 


A  Kew  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English  According  to  the  Common  Version. 
By  tlFORGE  W.  CLARK,  1).1>.  Kcvis,cd  KduioH.  I  2ino.,  p|j.  302.  Phila- 
delphia: Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc,  1892. 


Synopse  d«r  drel  eisten  EvsnEetien,  bearbeiiet  von  A.  HUCK.     8vo.,  pp.,    r6  + 
175.     Freiburg,  i.  B.:  Mobr,  1893. 

The  first  of  the  live  volumes  whose  titles  arc  here  given,  that  of  Mr. 
Waddy,  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  which  makes  use 
of  ihe  Revised  Version  of  1881.  though  a  Dialessaron  using  this  version  had 
already  appeared  in  this  couniry  some  years  in  advance  of  it.  Tt  is  further 
noteworthy  as  proceeding  not  from  a  theologian  but  from  a  barrister.  The 
author  Jiolds  that  tbc  most  important  use  of  a  harmony  is  to  bring  into  juxta- 
position the  accounts  given  by  the  different  evangelists  of  each  separate 
incident  in  the  lile  of  Jesus,  and  thai  the  second  use,  the  arrangements  of  Ihe 
events  in  chronological  order  is  subordinate,  and  indeed  imjHJs&ibte  of  perfect 
Tcalitation.  The  book  accGmpIish:.'^  fairly  well  Ihe  first  of  these  two  purposes, 
the  passages  which  are  properly  )  arallel  being  arranged  in  parallel  columns, 
and  due  attention  being  given  to  all  the  mechanical  details  which  effect  so 
much  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  harmony.  As  respects  the  second  purpose, 
the  author  lias,  wisely  it  seems,  abstained  from  embodying  in  his  scheme  of 
divisions  any  special  iheorj'  of  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  either  as 
respecu  the  length  of  Ihe  ministry  or  the  particular  years  in  which  it  fell. 
But  he  could  not  avoid  adopting  some  theory  of  Ihe  order  of  the  events  ;  and 
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be  has  followed  the  majority  of  recent  harmonists  in  making  Mark  his  chief 
authoril)'  among  the  S>-noptists.  In  the  details  of  order  nan  tthfiufan,ittiH  is 
to  be  sure  tbe  reviewer's  best  rule,  yet  it  seems  difHcult  to  jusuf>-  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Waddy*s  order.  For  example,  to  detach  Luke  xi.  37.  38, 
and  xi.  33~xiii.  21.  for  which  there  are  no  parallels,  wholly  from  their  con- 
nection in  Luke  for  the  »a.ke  of  fulfilling  the  seeming  requirement  of  Luke 
xiii.  i8.  thouf^h  the  most  dctinilc  assertion  of  Luke  xi.  27  is  thercb)-  disre- 
garded, &eein&  unwise.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  author  is  right  in  identifying  tbe  departure  into  Galilee,  John  chap,  iv, 
with  that  recorded  in  Matthew  iv.  12,  and  also  indtstint^uifihinf;  the  departure 
from  Galilee  of  Luke  ix.  51  from  that  of  John  vit.  10,  though  this  combination 
of  opinions  is  very  unusual.  The  notes  prefixed  to  the  harmony  are  of  little 
value,  being  chiefly  instances  of  the  kind  of  harmonizing  that  does  not  har- 
moniic. 

The  Gospel  History  of  Mr.  Jajnes  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  Diatcssaimis 
of  the  English  gospels  prepared  under  the  impression  that  surh  a  book  had  not 
prc\-iously  been  issued.  If  we  mistake  not  there  have  been  published  in  this 
country  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  four  different  English  Diatcssarons,  at 
least  one  of  which,  Cadman's  Christ  in  ike  GospeU.  employed  the  text  of  the 
Revised  Version.  Yet  Mr.  James  says  in  his  preface.  ••  I  have  not  hccn  able 
to  find  such  a  book,"  a  fact  which  indicates  that  though  the  man  who  reads 
an  American  book  is  perhaps  not  so  rare  as  in  Sydney  Smith's  day.  be  is  still 
somewhat  too  rare  in  England.  Mr.  James  divides  the  gospel  history  into  ooe 
hundred  and  eighty -seven  sections,  the  titles  of  which,  with  references  to  the 
corresponding  passages  of  the  gospels,  are  printed  in  a  table  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hook.  These  references  arc  also  placed  at  the  fout  of  tlic  page  under 
the  text  of  (he  sections  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  book.  These  sections 
are  not  grouped  into  parts  or  periods  of  the  life  except  by  the  insertion  of 
light  lines  in  the  table.  These  lines  occur  at  points  suggesting  the  usual 
divisions  into  Infancy  and  Youth.  Public  Ministr)-.  Passion  Week,  Resurrec- 
tion History.  Rather  strangely,  however,  the  Public  Ministrj'  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  line  falling  between  the  Confession  of  Peter  and  the  Tranf-] 
figuration.  The  author's  method  of  constructing  tlie  composite  sections  he 
states  as  follows :  "  First,  I  arranged  the  parallel  p-issages.  side  by  side,  as 
^^K  denoted  by  the  best  authorities.  Then  taking  the  fullest  account  of  each 
^^V  event  as  the  ground  work,  I  h.tvc  cndcivorcd  to  weave  into  that  the  additional 
r  facts,  traits,  or  illustrations  which  are  found  in  the  other  narratives.     What- 

I  ever  I  have  not  been  able  ihu.>>  to  weave  in    I   have  placed  in  the  table  of 

I  variations  at  the  end  of  the  volume."     Mr.  James  accepts  Luke's  order  as 

I  chronological,  and  differs  from  Mr.   Waddy  in  order  of  events  chiefly  by 

I  reason  of  this  fact.    The  work  of  composition  seems  to  be  well  done ;  marginal 

■  references  to  illustrative  passages  and  cross  references  to  sections  containing 

B  similar  material  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.     There  \%  but  one  harmonislic 

I  note,  a  good  one  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  its  parallel  in  Luke.    The 
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titles  of  the  sections  Are  brief  nnd  terse,  contmsled  in  this  respect  with  Mr. 
Waddy's,  which  arc  full  and  dcscripltve. 

Mr.  James's  second  book  difFer?  from  his  first  chiefly  in  ihe  fact  that  under 
each  section  it  prints  the  several  accounts,  if  there  be  more  than  one.  in  full 
and  separately,  instead  of  weaving  them  to^^cthcr  into  one  narrative,  sla  in  bis 
fonncr  work.  At  three  poinu  he  has  changed  the  order  of  events.  Mark 
i.  I4~ii.  23,  with  its  parallels,  is  now  jtlaced  after  the  unknown  feast  of  John 
cfakp.  v.,  instead  of  before  it.  Luke  ix.  5  i  ~x.  42  is  now  placed  before  Ihe 
(east  of  dedicniior,  John  x.  32,  instead  of  .iflcr  it.  The  raising  of  I.azarus, 
which,  in  the  Gospf I  History,  was  placed  jusl  after  the  feast  of  dedication,  and 
hence  before  Luke  ix.  $1,  is  now  placed  between  Luke  chap.  xvi.  and  chap, 
xvii.  This  hannony  has  one  notable  peculiarity  of  mechanical  arraniifement. 
The  different  accounts  of  each  section,  or  portion  of  a  section,  are  all  exhibited 
to  the  eye  on  one  double  ]>age,  but  instead  oC  Lcul^  placed  in  parallel  col- 
umns of  varying  width,  they  are  printed  the  full  width  of  the  page,  sometimes 
on  opposite  pa^es,  sometimes  one  below  ihe  other  on  the  same  page.  The 
effect  is  certainly  murh  pleasanter  to  the  eye,  and,  (or  many  purposes  of  ■ 
harmony,  quite  as  servireahle  as  the  method  more  commonly  adopted.  The 
Space  which,  by  this  method,  would  otherwise  occasionally  be  left  blank,  has 
been  used  for  printing  what  Mr.  James  calls  quasi  •parallels,  that  is,  similar 
matzrial.  not,  however,  judged  to  belong  to  the  occasion  in  question.  This 
adds  a  valuable  feature  to  ihc  harcnony,  though  one  cannul  but  regret  that  it 
is  introduced,  not  when  there  existed  valuable  quasi- parallels,  but  only  when 
it  chanced  tliat  there  would  otherwise  be  a  blank  page, 

The  division  of  the  history  into  five  parts,  hinted  at  in  the  earlier  work,  is 
here  explicitly  staled,  and  briefly  defended  in  a  note  at  the  beginning.  The 
cross  references  of  the  earlier  book  are  inserted  in  this  also,  a  few  additional 
notes  are  given,  and  useful  tables  .ind  indexes  arc  included. 

Dr.  Clark's  book  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  which  in  its  tirst  edition 
had  a.  very  large  sale,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  used  by  large  numbers 
in  its  present  edition.  Tlie  gospel  record  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  with 
defmite  chronological  limits,  and  the  parts  into  sections,  the  location  and  date 
of  Ihc  events  of  which  arc  in  many  cai^es  given.  The  feast  of  Jolm  v.  1  i& 
taken  as  a  passover,  and  the  ministry  consequently  made  to  extend  to  three 
years  ami  a  half.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ii  is  wise  to  combine  with  a  har- 
lOny  so  much  chronology  which  is  of  necessity  extra  •evangelic  and 
-problematical.  Though  assigning  to  Matthew  less  weight  than  to  the  other 
gospels  in  determining  the  order  of  events,  Dr.  Clark  yet  follows  Matthew 
more  closely  than  do  mml  rccciit  hannonists.  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
events  of  Matt,  chaps,  viii.  and  ix.  The  departure  lo  Galilee  recorded  by  John, 
chup.  iv,  is  identified  with  Ihat  given  by  the  Synoptisis,  Malt.  iv.  13.  etc.  The 
de]mrture  from  Oalilee  recorded  in  Luke  ix.  $1,  is  idenlitied  with  thai  of 
John  vir,  to,  and  distinguished  from  Ihiii  of  Matthew  xix,  i.  The  Seniionon 
Ihc  Mount  is  distinguished  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  the  (unncr  being 
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placed  before,  and  the  latter  after  the  Choosin);  of  the  Twelve.  Seventy -five 
pages  of  notes  appended  to  the  harmony  discuss  the  chief  problems  of  bar- 
uioniiation.  for  the  most  part  with  fairness  and  clearness.  Occasionally  a 
difficulty  is  too  easily  dismissed,  as  in  the  statement  on  p.  340,  that  "the  two 
reasons  for  Jesus  ^oing  into  Galilee  are  hannonious  and  suppletnentar>-."  An 
unconscious  begging  of  the  questioa  seems  to  be  tlie  explanation  of  the  third 
argument  for  making  the  feast  of  John  v.  t  a  paasover.  The  date  of  John  v, 
I  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  The  fact  that  Luke  v\.  i  was  harvest  time,  since 
the  chrnnnlogical  relation  of  John,  chap.  v.  to  Luke  chap.  vi.  is  itself 
determined  only  when  the  date  of  John  v.  1  is  tixcd.  The  titles  of  the  sec- 
tions arc  descriptive  rather  than  terse.  There  has  been  a  little  carclestnest 
in  spelling  proper  names.  We  lind  Stephens  for  Stevens,  Cadmus  for  Cad- 
man,  and  Mimprcss  for   Mimpriss. 

We  can  nut  but  regret  lJi.it  in  preparing  a  new  edition  the  author  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  to  employ  ttic  text  of  the  Revised  Version.  The  inset- 
lion  uf  many  of  its  renderings  as  footnotes  is  but  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
the  text  itself.  The  mechanical  execution  is  of  that  inferior  sort  with  which 
the  publishers  have  dishonored  so  many  of  the  books  issued  by  them. 

in  the  fifth  book  in  our  list  wc  have  a  very  useful  harmony,  or  rsihcr 
synopsis,  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  first  three  gospels.  It  is  intended  specially 
as  a  companion  to  the  first  volume  of  Prof,  lloltzmann's  Iliindcommentar  lum 
A'eum  Testament,  and  its  list  oi  sections  is  transcribed  almost  unchanged 
from  the  second  cdilinn  of  that  work.  The  text  is  that  of  Tischcndorf  as 
edited  by  von  Gcbliardt.  but  the  margin  shows  the  readings  preferred  by 
Holtzmonn,  as  also  those  preferred  by  Weiss.  The  order  of  sections  being 
that  adopted  by  Holtzmann  in  his  commentary-,  it  naturally  reflects  his  theory 
of  the  relation  of  the  si,-noptic  gospcb,  v/hich  takes  Mark  to  be  the  oldest  of 
our  present  gospels,  makes  Matthew  to  hrivc  used  Mark,  and  Luke  to  have 
used  both  Mark  and  Matthew.  Accordingly  Mark's  order  is  Eollowed  inva- 
riably for  sections  contained  in  Marl;;  Matthew's  order  is  followed,  with 
slight  exceptions,  far  Bcctions  contained  i:\  Matthew,  but  not  in  Mark  ;  while 
Luke  suffers  such  dissection  and  transposition  a.s  is  required  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  two  preceding  principles.  Matter  found  only  tn  Lulte  seems  lobe 
arranged  chiefly  in  accordanre  with  the  editor's  (/.  e..  HoItEmann's]  sense  of 
the  proper  connection  of  thought.  Some  of  the  identifications  seem  forced 
and  improbable.  Such  are  the  designation  of  the  stor>-  of  the  ten  lepers 
CLuke  xvii.  1  r  •  19)  as   a  variant  fonn  of  the  story  of  the  leper  (Luke  v.  ij* 

tl6).  The  dove  ■  tailing  together  into  one  account  of  the  mission  of  the  Twelve 
gtnd  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  fails  to  commend  itself  to  the  reviewer's  judg- 
ment. Uespite  these  defects,  however,  if  defects  they  are,  and  quite  apart 
from  any  t)uestion  of  the  correctness  of  the  theor>'  o(  the  relation  of  the  ^vs-- 
pels  which  underlies  its  arrangement,  the  book  is  a  very  useful  and  acceptable 
one.  Is  is  especially  convenient  for  the  study  of  the  s\Tioplic  problem.  For 
.„       „.._..... . 
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'simple  mechanical  feature  greatly  increases  the  value.  The  passages  from 
each  gospel  are  printed  in  a  column  of  uniform  width,  one  -  third  of  the  page, 
whether  there  is  one  account  or  two  or  three.  Thus  the  render  sees  by  fl 
glance  At  the  page  what  gospel  or  gospels  he  has  before  him.  By  this  means 
also  the  extent  of  the  parallelism  of  two  or  more  accounts  is  more  easily  per- 
ceived. 

In  one  respect  all  these  works  fail,  as.  indeed,  do  almost  all  works  of  this 
rharartcr  (that  of  Mr.  James  is  in  part  an  exception),  in  that  while  freely  dis- 
secting the  gospels  in  order  to  bring  parallel  passages  together,  they  yei  fail 
of  exhibiting  all  the  instances  of  parallelism,  especially  in  the  sayings  of 
Christ.  The  remedy  lies  not  in  further  disscxiion,  but  in  a  system  of  cross 
references,  by  which  the  parallelism  might  be  more  fully  exhibited,  while 
even  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  amount  of  dissection  and  transposition 
required. 

For  continuous  reading  of  the  gospel  narrative  and  for  such  study  as  does 
not  particularly  call  for  comparison  of  the  gospels  one  with  another,  Mr; 
James's  Cospei  History  is  excellent,  .ind  the  more  so  because  of  its  use  of  the 
Revised  N'ersion.  If  one  desire  a  hamiouy  using  the  Revised  \'crsion, 
he  will  chnosc  between  Mr.  Waddy's  hook  and  Mr.  James's  later  boolc,  and 
will  probably  be  wise  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  The  absence  of  a 
definite  chronological  scheme  is  a  feature  common  to  both  these  books  which 
will  be  esteemed  by  many  a  virtue  rather  than  a  defect.  The  student  who 
wishes  a  harmony  fitted  lo  a  dctinilc  chronological  scheme  with  somewhat 
full  harmontstic  notes,  and  who  is  content  to  use  the  Common  Ver«ion  with 
notes  of  important  variations  of  the  Revised  Version,  will  fmd  l>r.  Chuk^s 
hook  very  useful.  The  student  of  the  synoptic  ]}roblem  wilt  lind  no  hook 
more  convenient  for  his  purpose  ihau  that  of  Pastor  Huck.  E.  U.  B. 
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Minos  are  differently  constituted.  For  some  it  is  as  natural 
to  accept  evcr>*thing  that  presents  iiscif,  as  for  others  to  reject 
cverj-thing.  At  one  period  of  life  the  individual  may  have  a 
disposition  to  accept ;  at  another  period  the  same  individual  may 
be  more  inclined  to  reject.  Childhood  and  old  age  are  for 
■different  reasons  credulous ;  sturdier  manhood,  more  skeptical. 
Belief  in  the  case  of  different  individuals  is  based  upon  different 
foundations.  What  in  one  instance  is  entirely  satisfactory  proves 
in  another  to  be  utterly  insufficient.  At  one  age  of  the  world, 
and  for  persons  of  a  certain  cast  of  mind  in  all  ages,  prophecy 
and  miracles  are  demanded,  if  religious  faith  is  to  stand  firm, 
while  the  personal  experience  and  the  great  teachings  of  history 
render  a  better  service  in  another  age  and  for  another  class 
of  minds. 

To  be  ready  to  believe  is  lo  hold  one's  mind  open  to  receive 
truth  upon  good  and  satisfactory  evidence.  To  believe  is  to 
accept  that  which  evidence  of  one  kind  or  another  shows  to  be 
true.  The  man  who  believes  is,  in  a  word,  the  man  who 
possesses  a  mind  sufficiently  trained  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
evidence  upon  any  given  subject.  The  believing  man  will  accept 
only  that  for  which  he  finds  sufficient  evidence;  but  this  he  will 
always  accept.  The  non- believing  man  is  one  who  is  not 
ready  to  accept  new  truth,  or  new  forms  of  old  truth,  without  a 
kind  of  evidence  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not 
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be  demanded.    Non-believers  divide  themselves  into  two  classes: 

(1)  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  religious  truth  of  any  kind; 

(2)  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  more  modern  representa- 
tions of  religious  truth.  The  former  may  have  a  mind  ready  to 
accept  anything  however  difficult  to  believe,  in  any  line  of 
thought  which  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  religious, 
but  the  moment  that  the  religious  question  is  presented,  the 
mind  assumes  an  attitude  which  renders  it  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing belief.  The  latter  having  been  trained  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  a  particular  school,  refuse  to  accept  any  religious 
idea  which  is  not  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the 
system  proposed.  In  both  cases  the  mind  is  closed  and  not 
open.  In  both  cases  the  non- belief  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
lack  of  favorable  opportunity  for  thoroughly  estimating  the 
position  of  those  with  whose  views  the  individual  has  come  into 
conflict. 

Belief  in  the  Bible  is  something  so  indefinite  as  to  be 
diflicult  to  define.  A  score  of  questions  immediately  suggest 
themselves.  Do  I  believe  that  the  Bible  came  from  God  ?  If 
so,  in  what  sense  and  how  ?  Do  I  believe  that  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  originally  belonged  to  it  ?  Or,  have  we  in 
this  collection  certain  accretions  which  have  connected  them- 
selves in  an  illegitimate  manner  ?  Or,  have  we  in  it  all  that  God 
intended  we  should  have,  there  being  a  possibility  that  some  of 
the  books  have  been  lost  ?  Any  one  of  these  questions  might 
be  settled  and  the  others  be  left  unsettled.  Still  further,  if  the 
belief  is  to  be  an  intelligent  belief,  the  answer  can  only  be 
secured  after  years  of  research  and  investigation.  If  now,  I 
chance  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  and  I  raise  these  ques- 
tions, I  do  so  in  order  to  establish  my  belief  more  firmly.  If  I 
am  an  unbeliever  and  raise  these  questions,  the  purpose  is  to 
secure  a  ground  for  belief.  On  the  other  hand  I  may  have  an 
intellectual  belief  in  the  Bible  and  lack  that  spiritual  belief 
which  alone  will  enable  me  to  grasp  its  full  meaning,  for  there  is 
a  spiritual  belief  which  exists  separate  from  the  intellectual 
heliei.     All  this  shows  vHat  ivo  answer  given  to  the  questions 


asked  above  can  be  satisfactory*.  I  may  say  "yes,"  and  mean  a 
dozen  different  things.  One  man  may  say  "yes,"  and  yet  not 
believe  half  so  strongly  or  so  intelligently  as  another  man  who 
will  be  compelled  to  say  "no."  For  what  is  in  the  Bible  is  one 
thing,  what  men  of  our  times  have  put  into  it  ts  another.  In 
any  case,  belief  in  the  Bible  is  something  which  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  certain  things  outside  of  the  Bible 
rather  than  upon  the  Bible  itself. 


Whv  do  I  believe  in  the  Bible  and  in  what  the  Bible  contains? 
Two  answers  may  be  given  this  double  question.  First.  1  believe 
in  the  Bible  because  of  what  it  contains.  These  things  are  not 
found  in  the  bibles  of  other  nations,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  tn  other 
literatures.  The  early  stories  of  ancient  nations  may  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  Israel's  early  stories,  and  although  all 
treat  of  the  same  subjects,  namely,  The  Creation,  The  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  Fall,  the  Beginnings  of  Civilization,  The  Early  Patri- 
archs, The  Deluge,  The  Dispersion  of  Nations,  there  is  some- 
thing found  in  the  biblical  accounts  of  these  important  events 
which  no  other  account  presents.  This  something  is  the  evi- 
dence on  which  I  base  my  belief  that  a  more  than  man  has  here 
done  work.  The  histories  of  the  must  ancient  nations  may  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  biblical  histories  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Samuel  and  Kings.  While  much  that  is  common  to  all 
may  be  found  tn  the  Bible,  there  is  an  additional  element  which 
ii'.>  -ither  ancient  history  furnishes.  This  element  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  but  it  is  easily  felt.  It  is  something  which  ele- 
vates and  purifies  ;  which  stimulates  and  dignifies.  The  world's 
literatures  are  full  of  significant  expression  to  God  of  the  heart's 
feelings  on  account  of  sin,  but  a  study  of  the  utterances  in  this 
line  found  in  the  Bible  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are 
ideas  here  not  found  elsewhere.  One  reads  universal  litera- 
ture in  vain  to  find  a  story  like  the  story  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  so,  because  the  Bible  contains 
things  not  found  elsewhere,  because  these  things  seem  to  be 
essential  to  any  true  life,  one  believes  in  the  Bible.     The  ^rcs- 
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cncc  of  these  things  is  evidence  to  an  unbiased  reader  or  student 
that  the  book  which  contains  them  is  worthy  of  special  regard. 
All  these  things  are  good  things,  and  the  book  which  alone  con- 
tains them  must  be  a  gi>od  book.  The  purpose  which  it  was 
intended  to  subserve,  and  which  is  clearly  seen  on  every  page. 
must  be  a  good  purpose.  I  am  ready,  therefore,  to  bclie\*c  it 
and  to  believe  in  it.  This  may  be  very  general,  but  it  is  enough. 
Particulars  must  be  left  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  ability 
to  bestow  upon  them  their  attention. 

Secondly,  1  believe  what  the  Bible  contains  because  the  Bible 
contains  it.  This  may  seem  to  be  reasoning  in  a  circle.  If 
applied  in  detail,  however,  it  is  not  necessarily  such.  The  Bible 
contains  many  things  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  Here  is 
something,  however,  concerning  which  I  may  be  doubtful.  The 
truth  of  the  other  portions  does  not,  it  is  true,  i>rove  conclusively 
the  truth  of  this  portion,  but  the  fact  that  this  doubtful  portion 
is  found  in  the  book,  the  great  mass  of  which  no  one  disputes,  is 
some  evidence  at  least  of  the  reliability  of  the  thing  doubted. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  positive  and  direct  proof  to  the 
contrary,  I  believe  this  thing  simply  because  I  find  it  in  the  Bible. 
Perhaps  the  tendency  of  ordinary  religious  thought  is  to  carry 
this  possibility  too  far,  and  especially  does  this  hold  good  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  thing  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Bible 
is  only  a  conjecture. 


Btrr  after  all  the  practical  question  suggests  itself,  How  shall 
we  secure  belief  in  the  ease  of  those  who  have  never  yet  been  led 
to  believe?  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  well  established  fact  thai 
argument  will  accomplish  nothing.  In  most  cases  it  drives  men 
farther  away.  The  man  who  is  ready  to  argue  is  in  most  cases 
going  in  directly  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  belief.  Non- 
belief  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  due  to  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  facts.  Few  persons  who  really  know  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  arc  unwilling  to  accept  it.  Our  6rst  duty,  therefore, 
should  be  to  make  known  as  best  we  can  the  essential  ideas  of 
this  great  collection  of  books.  But  here  arises  a  serious  diffi- 
culty.     {ion  •  belief  is  due  in.  n^axiv  Instances  also  to  the  confusion 
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which  has  come  to  exist  among  men  between  Bible  truth  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  distorted  conceptions  which  are  palmed  off 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public  for  Bible  truth.  Skepticism  finds 
in  these  distortions  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow.  The  second 
obligation,  therefore,  which  rests  upon  us,  is  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  and  to  teach  as  Bible  truth  that  which  can  beyond  a 
doubt  be  shown  to  be  real  Bible  truth.  Patience  and  prayer  must 
accompany  the  work  both  of  teacher  and  taught,  and  with 
patience  and  prayer  misconceptions  will  be  laid  aside,  while  truth 
in  all  its  fullness  and  in  all  its  power  will  exercise  the  influence 
which  only  truth  can  exercise. 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS  AND  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
THE  JEWS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST  RESPECT- 
ING THE  MESSIAH  AND  HIS  KINGDOM. 


By  Professor  Hugh  M.  Scott,  D.D., 
Chicago  Tbeotogical  Seminary. 


In  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
about  himself  and  his  kingdom  in  their  relation  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  we  shall 
notice  especially  some  points  in  which  the  two  systems  differ 
rather  than  seek  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  the 
framework  of  Pharisaic  theology.  Such  a  method  of  treat- 
ment not  only  favors  clearness  of  statement,  but  also  seems  to 
follow  the  balance  of  truth;  for  the  essentials  of  Christianity  lie 
more  outside  than  inside  Judaism,  and  what  is  unlike  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  scribes  is  more  promihent  in  the  words  of  Christ  than 
are  those  things  which  he  approved  in  their  teachings."  Of 
course,  certain  fundamental  doctrines  underlie  both  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  for  both  draw  instruction  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  teachings  of  both  center  in  the  Messianic  hope,  and 
the  gospel  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  These  considerations  weighed  so  much  with 
earlier  writers,  such  as  Schdttgen  {Jlcra  HebratctB^  1742), 
Bertholdt  (  Ckristologia  Judmorum,  1 8 1 1 )  and  Gf rorer  {Jahrhuttdert 
des  Heils,  1838),  that  they  spoke  of  Jewish  theology  as  if  essen- 
tially the  same  as  Christian  in  its  views  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom.  The  chief  question  at  issue  seemed  to  be  whether 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  was  the  Messiah  in  whom  both  the  syn- 
agogue and  the  church  believed.  All  that  Christians  hold  was 
regarded  as  already  hoped  for  by  Israel.     From  such  premises 

■See  the  valuable  essay  of  Bousset,/fm  Predict  in  ihrem  GegensaH  %um  Judentutm^ 
Gottiagen,  1892. 
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wc  can  sec  how  easy  it  was  for  Strauss  to  build  up  his  mythical 
Life  of  Jesus  out  of  Jewish  expectations  of  the  Christian 
Messiah,  and  for  Rcnan  and  GrStz'  to  teach  that  original  Christ- 
ianity was  simply  an  outgrowth  of  Judaism  under  a  wonderful 
reformer  of  the  school  of  Hillel  named  Jesus.  Hut  recent 
investigation  has  largely  moved  away  from  this  low  plane ;  the 
attempt  to  make  Christianity  a  form  of  Judaism  is  about  given 
up  :  and  such  a  reconstruction  of  history  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  past.* 

Jesus  and  his  gospel  were  a  fulfilment,  a  development  of 
Judaism  ;  but  they  were  such  a  fulfilment  as  the  butterfly  is  of 
the  caterpillar,  a  development  which  makes  it  much  easier  to 
describe  them  by  way  of  contrast  than  of  comparison,  for  the 
one  has  wings,  finds  its  true  home  above  the  earth  and  is 
spiritual,  while  the  other  creeps  upon  the  ground,  and  rests 
everywhere  upon  what  is  national  and  material. 

I.  We  come  now  to  our  subject  proper,  and  notice  first  of 
bH  that  Jesus  taught  a  ttnv  conception  of  thi  character  of  God, 
which  revolutionized  all  man's  spiritual  relations  to  Jehovah, 
Some  of  the  teachers  of  later  Jewish  theology,  (a)  in  opposition 
to  heathenism,  and  (b)  through  the  deeper  studv  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  schools  of  the  scribes,  had  reached  a  lofty  view 
of  the  transcendental  and  holy  character  of  God.3  This  teach- 
ing Jesus  accepted  as  the  noblest  development  of  the  theology 
of  the  scribes  ;  but  he  enlarged  it  so  as  to  make  the  heavenly 
Sovereign,  of  whom  Israel  spoke  as  head  of  the  theocratic  king- 
dom, the  divine  Parent  of  all  men.  He  made  the  txird  of 
heaven  and  earth  Father  (Matt.  11:25).  ^^o  reveals  the 
treasures  of  his  grace,  not  to  the  wise  and  prudent  but  to  babes, 
he  put  God's  fatherly  love  at  the  foundation  of  his  preaching  of 
the  kingdom.  The  believer  is  now  a  child  and  his  prayer  runs: 
"  Our    father Thy  kingdom  come."     Bousset  does  not 


*GeteA.  Jtrjutltn  1867,  HI,  p,  8I7. 

■Lactut,  Dtr  Ettenumus  in  ttin.  Verhaltniu  t.  Judentum,  Slnskbaig,  1891,  and  Utc 
litcrslurc  thcr«  quoted  ;  alio  Ligbtfoot,  Epp.  to  Coicitiami  am,/  PiiUm^H,  1875  p.  82. 

K!^f.  BaldcaspcfKcr,  Dot  S^lSttiwwutM/tnm  Jent  im  Lithi  dtr  Jitettiam.  Hoffntinam 
ttiner  Zeit,  2d  ed..  Stra»>l)Ur({,  1893. 
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hesitate  to  say  (p.  4i3^.)  that  faith  in  the  God-Father,  and  the 
central  position  given  it  by  Jesus,  may  be  called  what  is  essen- 
tially and  fundamentally  new  in  his  preaching.  So  far-reaching 
is  this  new  view  of  God.  The  Jews  regarded  JehoMih  as  the 
righteous  judge;  and  when  the)'  spoke  of  him  occasionally  as 
father  they  limited  his  fatherhood  to  Israel,  and  even  then 
made  no  vital,  practical  use  of  the  conception.  Now,  instead  of 
a  transcendental,  far-off  God  of  holiness  and  otherworldliness, 
whom  men  necessarily  served  in  legal  worship,  Jesus  taught  the 
Heavenly  Father  as  immanent,  to  whom  believers  stand  in  the, 
moral,  spiritual  relation  of  loving  children.  His  view  of  God  as! 
Father,  by  changing  the  character  of  Jehovah,  transformed  all 
Jewish  teachings  respecting  man's  relation  to  God,  just  as  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  sun  would  change  all  the  relations  oij 
the  planctii  that  revolve  about  it.  Love  has  taken  the  place  ol 
law  ;  the  theocracy  has  become  a  family  ;  the  king  is  now  father; 
and  the  subject,  the  slave,  has  become  a  son.  And  yet  law  and 
the  claims  of  right  are  rot  weakened  by  this  turning  of  a  king- 
dom into  a  family,  for  this  relation  of  love  is  a  relation  of 
likeness,  and  the  children  of  the  king  m\tst  be  perfect  even  as 
their  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect  (Matt.  5:48).  Instead  of 
making  void  the  law,  the  gospel  rather  establishes  it  (Rom.  3:31)- 
2.  This  enlarged  conception  of  God  led  Jesus  to  teach  also 
?i.  ticw  vieiv  vf  man  and  the  world.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  had 
as  its  natural  correlate  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  if  all  men 
arc  brethren,  then  this  world  as  their  home  is  the  Father's  house. 
The  Jews  had  torn  God  and  the  world  apart,  putting  the  one  in 
the  remotest  heaven  of  spiritual  abstractions,  and  handing  the 
other  over  to  everything  undivine,  earthly  and  devilish.  Now 
Jesus  brought  that  infinitely  distant  God  back  to  the  world  and 
put  his  children  in  immediate  communion  with  him.  He  taught 
that  this  fair  world  still  belongs  to  Jehovah.  The  heavenly 
Father  makes  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  t(^egood; 
he  cares  for  the  grass  and  the  flowers  ;  he  watches  the  fall  of 
the  sparrow ;  hence  this  is  not  the  devil's  world,  and  instead 
of  dreading  it,  suspecting  it,  and  washing  off  every  contact  with 
it  as  defiling,  after  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  Pharisees,  in  order  to 
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get  nearer  God,  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  taught  to  enjoy  tt 
as  a  gift  of  the  Father  in  heaven  for  which  they  should  be 
thankful  to  him.  The  Jews  considered  John  the  Baptist  a  true 
man  of  God,  an  ideal  saint ;  but  Jesus,  using  this  world  as  not 
abusing  it,  they  regarded  as  "a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  "  (Matt.  1 1  :  19).  The 
only  man  that  did  not  belong  to  this  earth  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Pharisees,  the  professional  saints  of  his  day.  as  too  woridly, 
too  much  at  home  in  nature  and  among  men.  Rousset  is  so 
struck  by  this  far-reaching  contrast  that  he  says  Christ's  doc- 
trine of  the  supreme  God  as  Father,  and  his  new  view  of  man's 
relation  to  the  world  about  him  and  the  present  life,  are  the  two 
points  in  which  he  departed  most  radically  from  the  teachings 
of  his  time. 

And  yet  Jesus  did  teach  separation  from  the  world  of  the 
severest  sort :  but  it  was  in  the  sense  that  God  and  His  kingdom 
arc  to  have  the  first  place  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  men. 
Worldly  goods,  friends,  wife  and  children,  even  life  itself  (Matt. 
7  :  13;  Luke  14  :  26)  must  be  given  a  second  place  by  those  who 
truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe  Christ's  holy  gospel.  Here 
the  requirements  of  Jesus  go  into  the  very  motives  of  men, 
and  demand  a  separation  from  the  world  far  greater  than  was 
sought  after  by  the  Rabbis. 

But  in  this  renunciation  of  the  world  there  was  nothing 
ascetic,  no  idea  that  possession  of  wife  and  friends,  houses  or 
lands,  was  wrong  in  itself  (Matt.  25  :  I4;  Luke  16  :  10),  and 
none  of  that  misanthropy,  which  led  the  Pharisees  to  look  upon 
this  world  and  human  life  nuw  as  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
to  bitterly  hate  the  rich,  the  Sadducccs,  the  Hcrodians  and  the 
Romans. 

3.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  also  respecting  the  Messiah  show 
marked  divergence  from  Jewish  theologj*.  The  following  points 
may  be  distinguished:  [i]  The  scribes  spoke  of  the  Messiah 
as  ideally  prcSxistent  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  occasionally  a 
personal  prcexistcncc  seems  taught  (Enoch  48:  3);  but  of  the 
exalted  character  uf  the  Messiah,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gosjiels  as 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  we  find  no  clear  conception.     The  idea 


of  the  incarnation  of  God  was  utterly  foreign  and  abhorrent  to 
Judaism.  Rabbinical  theology  taught  no  God  -  Man.  The 
scribes  expected  that  Messiah  would  be  bom  as  other  men.  He 
would  not  be  sinless.  In  adult  life  he  would  become  the 
Messiah.  He  would  probably  die  like  other  men  (so  4  Ezra); 
hence  we  can  see  how  John  the  Baptist  could  be  thought  of  as 
the  Messiah,  and  how  many  false  mcsstahs  could  arise.  In 
contrast  with  all  this  is  Christ,  the  supernatural  Messiah,  bom  of 
a  virgin,  without  sin  (John  8:  46),  who  did  all  that  Jehovah  did 
(John  5  :  19),  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Wendt 
says:  "according  to  the  conception  of  the  Jews  the  messianic 
king  was  aiso  Son  of  God  ;  according  to  the  conception  of  Jesus 
(Mark  12:  35-37)  the  Son  of  God  as  suchytzsi  the  messianic 
King."' 

[2]  Jewish  teachings  respecting  the  Messiah  were  diverse, 
fragmentary,  and  conflicting ;  Jesus  Rrst  presented  and  taught  a 
consistent,  personal,  whole  Messiah.  The  two  views  in  the  Old 
Testament,  of  a  glorious  king  like  David,  and  of  the  suffering 
servant  of  the  Lord,  were  never  harmonized  in  the  theology-  of 
the  Rabbis.  They  finally  adopted  the  theory  of  two  messiahs. 
Sometimes  they  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  a  king,  again  as  a 
prophet;  Gfrfirer  finds  four  types  of  Messiah  in  the  rabbinical 
writings;  but  nowhere  are  they  harmonious ;  nowhere  do  they 
show  the  royal  and  prophetic,  much  less  the  divine  elements  in 
living  union.  Christianity  first  united  the  perfectly  human  and 
the  j>crfcctly  divine  Messiah,  the  man  of  sorrows  and  the  King 
of  glory. 

[3]  Jesus  appeared  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  a  combina- 
tion of  offices  unknown  to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
The  scribes  rarely  spoke  of  him  as  a  prophet — in  John  7:  40  the 
prophet  and  the  Messiah  arc  distinguished,  —  neither  did  thcv 
combine  in  him  prophetic  and  royal  functions;  neither  did  they 
speak  of  him  as  a  priest.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  speaks  of 
the  Messiah  as  a  high  priest;  but  that  is  as  a  mler.  The 
sfiekinah  and  the  nutatron  are  also  called  high  priest,  just  as 
Philo  calls  his  logos  high  priest.  But  the.se  titles  were  not 
*  7»*  Tiaeking  0J  Jesus.    Engl.  Tnnxl.,  Ediiiburifh,  1892.  VoL  lU  p.  133, 
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meant  to  describe  the  Messiah,  though  Baldenspcrger  thinks 
they  had  been  identified  vith  him  before  the  time  of  Christ; 
the  logos  of  Philo.  which  he  terms  the  "first-bom"  and  "only 
begotten  "  son  of  God,  was  ne\  er  spoken  of  as  becoming  incar- 
nate, neither  was  it  ever  identified  with  the  Messiah.  The 
priesthood  of  the  Messiah  and  the  incarnation  of  the  logos  are 
purely  Christian  conceptions.  The  Jew  expected  above  all  else 
a  king ;  but  Jesus  appeared  first  of  all  as  a  prophet ;  and  was  so 
iax  from  the  Jewish  messianic  hopes  that  he  regarded  the 
inducements  to  make  him  a  king  as  seductions  of  satan, 

[4]  These  dificrences  of  view  show  themselves  further  in 
the  fact  that  Jewish  theologv-  in  the  time  of  Christ  had  no 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  Mtsaak.  The  Rabbb  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  passages  like  Ps,  22;  Zech.  12:  10;  13:7;  and 
Isaiah  53.  As  we  have  noticed,  the  royal  Messiah  and  the 
suffering  Messiah  were  never  identified  in  Jewish  teachings,  an 
identification  which  forms  the  ver.'  corner-stone  of  the  gospel. 
To  avoid  such  a  doctrine,  the  scribes  wrested  their  Scriptures  in 
the  most  violent  way.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Ua.  52-53 
identifies  the  servant  of  Jehovah  with  the  Messiah ;  but  the 
I>assages  describing  his  sufferings  are  referred  to  Israel.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Messiah  might  suffer,  but  he  would  do  so  as  a 
soldier  endures  the  hardships  of  a  victorious  campaign.  He 
might  bear  affliction  as  a  just  one  in  spite  of  his  being  just;  but 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  unknown,  that  suffering  is  necessary 
even  for  the  perfect  man  in  full  communion  with  God,  for  true 
piety  involves  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others.  Some  of  the 
richest  Christian  virtues  grow  only  in  the  place  of  ]>ain,  where 
patience  has  its  perfect  work  and  where  that  love  which  endures 
all  things  blossoms. 

[s]  The  closely  associated  doctrine,  that  the  Messiah  made 
atoftc mait  hy  his  sufferings  and  death,  was  uttcrlv  unfamiliar  to 
Pharisaic  theologj-.'  This  cardinal  teaching  of  Christianity  was 
not  even  visible  on  the  horizon  of  Jewish  thought ;  hence  Jesus 
must  teach  it  again  and  again  as  a  strange  thing  to  his  disciples 

'See  DBlninn,  Dtr  Uitiendt  u.  dtr  Mrifndt  Mtumt  dtr  Syiiagogt.  Berlin.     1SS8 

p.  86. 
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and  others  (Matt.  16:  22;  Luke  17:  25).  It  was  entirely 
new  to  those  who  heard  it.  Peter  rebuked  Christ  for  speaking 
of  such  a  thing  as  possible.  The  disciples  were  all  "exceeding 
sorr^*"  when  he  told  Ihcm  that  he  should  die.  though  he  added 
at  once  that  he  would  arise  again.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  most 
Strang^  and  repulsive  to  the  Jews,  the  chief  stvimbling-block  to 
their  accepting  the  gospel  (l  Cor.  I  :  23).  And  when  the  Lord 
was  crucified  his  followers  saw  in  this  a  proof  that  jesus  was  not 
"he  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel"  (Luke  24:  21).  Suffer- 
ing and  death  formed  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  conceptions.  The  cross  had  no  more  place  in  the 
theology'  of  the  Rabbis  than  the  modern  guillotine  has  in  that  of 
the  Christian.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  his  becoming  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  sleep,  his  ascen.sion  to  heaven,  his  mediatorial  reign  in 
glory,  and  his  relation  as  exalted  Lord  Xn  his  people  were  all 
unknown  to  Jewish  teachings  in  the  time  of  Christ.. 

4.  The  Kingdom  of  God  preached  by  Jesus  was  also  very 
different  from  that  taught  and  expected  by  the  Jews.  The 
following  particulars  may  be  noticed: 

[ij  All  students  of  the  New  Testament  know  the  national 
character  of  the  messianic  kingdom  hoped  for  by  Israel.  It 
was  said  that  the  Jewish  people  under  Messiah  would  differ  from 
their  former  state  only  in  ruling  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  long  struggle  against  Rome  shows  it  was  a  conquer- 
ing Messiah  and  a  temporal  kingdom  thai  were  expected  by  the 
mass  of  the  Jews.  In  such  a  kingdom  the  Rabbis  thought  the 
law  would  be  established,  the  temple  restored,  and  Judaism 
reign  over  the  gentiles.  But  of  deliverance  from  sin,  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  satan,  of  a  regenerated  humanity, 
and  of  a  spiritual  rule  of  the  Messiah  very  little  was  heard  or 
thought.  Here  and  there  a  godly  soul  like  Simeon  or  Anna  had 
dreams  of  such  a  Messiah;'  but  only  Christian  hearts  were 
responsive  to  such  visions  and  saved  them  from  oblivion.  In 
contrast  with  these  largely  material  views,  Jesus  taught  the  true 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  as  the  Father  in  heaven,  whose 

*Cf.aiso£n0cJt^:  4,$;  Aatmi  0/ So/omoti.  17. 
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will  is  the  highest  law  of  tbe  kingdom  and  the  supreme  aim  oi 
roan.  This  will  Jesus  realised  for  the  first  time  ;  and  he  led  men 
through  faith  and  repentance  and  union  with  himself  to  a  like 
realization  of  the  will  of  God.  Such  a  realization  is  a  present 
reality  and  no  longer  a  remote  possibility-  as  it  was  in  rabbinical 
teachings.  Hence  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  so  much  a  future 
local  manifestation  as  the  Jews  represented  it,  as  a  present, 
spiritual  quality,  the  great  moral  good,  which  man  needs.  The 
believer  trusts  in  God  as  his  father;  this  trust  receives  the  gift 
of  divine  righteousness;  the  gift  of  this  righteousness  means 
the  rule  of  God's  will  in  man's  will ;  and  as  this  rule  constitutes 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  heart,  the  kingdom  that  Jesus 
founded,  it  might  well  be  said  that  this  kingdom  was  in  the 
midst  of  men,  or  within  them.  Judaism  was  at  best  a  religion 
of  hope ;  but  Jesus  brought  a  religion  of  possession.  The 
essentials  of  the  messianic  kindom  arc  enjoyed  now ;  and  this 
life  is  by  no  means  what  the  Pharisees  regarded  it,  a  prci>aration 
for  a  kingdom  of  glory  hereafter,  Wcndt  calls  this  far-reaching 
principle  the  deepest  contrast  between  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  those  of  the  Jews,  for  here  was  a  conscious  breaking  through 
of  the  comfortless  transcendentalism  of  the  future,  which  so 
weighed  upon  Judaism.  The  one  great  hope  of  Israel,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  was  that  of  the  national  glories  of  the  Jews; 
and  that  was  the  only  great  hope  of  his  people  about  which 
Jesus  was  silent.  Instead  of  national  salvation  for  Israel,  he 
taught  spiritual  deliverance  for  individuals  of  all  nations. 

[2]  The  relation  in  which  Jesus  set  his  kingdom  to  tkt  king- 
doms of  iht  world  shows  how  new  were  his  teachings  within  Juda- 
ism. The  founder  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ap|>carcd  under 
Augustus  Oesar,  the  first  Roman  emperor;  the  kingdom  and 
the  empire  appeared  together,  each  claiming  the  world  of  human- 
ity, the  Orbis  Romamts.  Now  for  the  Jews,  the  Gentiles  and 
their  rulers  had  no  rights  which  the  messianic  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  bound  to  respect.  Only  as  conquered  subjects  of  Israel  had 
they  any  hope  of  happiness.  But  Jesus  showed  that  both  the 
Jew  and  the  Roman  bad  a  place  in  God's  economy.  He  opened 
a  new  philosophy  of  religion  and  human  society,  in  which  both 
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church  and  state  had  distinct  rights ;  piety  and  politics  had 
separate  domains,  and  should  not  be  confounded  in  a  coarse 
national  theocracy  as  was  done  in  the  teachings  of  Jewish  priest- 
craft. In  the  brief  statement :  '*  Render  unto  Cxsar  the  things 
that  are  Cxsar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's," 
Ranke  declares,'  Jesus  fixed  the  rights  of  politics  and  religion ; 
and  this,  he  maintains,  is  the  most  important,  most  original,  and 
most  fruitful  in  its  results  of  all  the  sayings  of  Christ.  He 
taught  here  what  Judaism  had  never  grasped,  that  national  and 
human  interests,  the  things  of  the  state  and  the  concerns  of 
religion  may  and  should  be  distinguished ;  he  revealed  for  the 
Brst  time  international  human  devotion  to  God  and  duty  to  man. 

[3]  Another  striking  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was 
that  he  made  the  recogmtion  of  hinuelf  as  Messiah  and  redeemer  z 
condition  of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jewish  the- 
ology had  no  such  doctrine.  Sack,  a  Jewish  writer,  expressing 
this  thought  in  an  unsympathetic  way,'  calls  it  dogmatic  faith, 
and  says  it  received  its  peculiar  character  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  for  the  first  time,  he  continues,  was  religion  made 
a  matter  of  the  individual  conscience.  It  was  built  on  a  super- 
natural faith  and  not  upon  a  mere  natural  belief,  as  he  says  the 
Jews  ever  taught.  To  have  the  Son  was  to  have  life ;  to  not 
have  the  Son  of  God  was  to  incur  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal 
death.  There  was  no  way  now  to  enter  heaven  but  by  taking  up 
the  cross  and  following  Christ  (Mark  8:35;  10:29).  Both  the 
person  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  must  be  accepted  (John  6:29). 
All  the  power  of  God  to  save,  all  the  mercy  of  the  heavenly 
Father  were  revealed  in  him,  hence  he  claimed  the  authority  to 
forgive  sins  (Mark  2:5,  7),  a  thing  that  horrified  the  Jews,  for 
it  made  him  equal  with  God. 

[4]  Coming  to  life  in  the  kingdom^  a  world-wide  difference  of 
teaching  appears.  Pharisaic  piety  was  fundamentally  and  every- 
where legalism,  only  softened  occasionally  by  the  messianic  hope. 

'  WeUgeschichte,  III,  p.  i6l,  quoted  in  Holtzmann's  essay  Das  Neut  TestametU  uni 
der  romistke  Slaat,  Strassburg,  1892, 

^  Die  altjudische  Religion  im  Uebergang  vom  Bibttthume  turn  Talmttdismus.    Ber* 
Un,  /S89,  p.  457- 
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Now  Jesus  went  back  to  the  broader,  deeper  teachings  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalms,  the  true  religion  of  Israel,  into  which 
the  law  came  incidentally  to  give  the  knowledge  of  sin  (cf. 
Rom.  5:20).  He  set  aside,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  his 
gospel,  the  whole  system  of  levitical  purifications,  and  taught  in 
its  place  the  free  grace  of  God,  simple  faith,  forgiveness,  and 
obedience  of  love,  all  of  which  was  a  peculiar  stumbling-block  to 
the  legalistic  Pharisees  (Matt.  21.31;  Luke  7:36-48).  The 
two  objections  constantly  urged  by  Jews  against  early  Christian- 
ity were  that  it  destroyed  the  law,  and  that  it  offered  a  humble, 
obscure,  crucified  Messiah.  Both  the  gospel  and  Christ  were 
entirely  foreign  to  Jewish  thought  and  expectations,  and  could 
never  have  appeared  as  a  natural  product  of  Judaism.  The  Jew 
looked  for  the  favor  of  God  as  a  thing  to  be  purchased  by  good 
works:  the  Christians  received  it  as  a  gracious  gift;  the  Jew 
expected  earthly  riches  and  glorj'  as  the  form  of  his  reward  ;  the 
Christian  longed  to  be  *' rich  in  faith,"  rich  toward  God  in  an 
eternal  life  already  begun  on  earth  ;  the  Jew  was  full  of  fore- 
bodings because  his  theology  ever  preached  the  unfitness  of 
Israel  to  receive  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom ;  the  Christian 
received  from  Jesus  a  gospel,  glad  tidings  of  joyful  certainty,  for 
nothing  could  separate  believers  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  God 
both  now  and  hereafter.  Jesus  gave  the  idea  of  future  everlast- 
ing life  in  heaven  an  importance  unknown  to  Jewish  theology, 
and  made  it  an  organic  part  of  his  view  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  a  way  hitherto  unheard  of. 

[S]  Christ's  interpretation  of  the  ^it' (y/otr,  which  under- 
lies all  the  commandments,  shows  how  far  he  di^cred  from 
Judaism.  The  Jews  found  in  the  Old  Testament  love  to  God 
(Deut.  6:51)  and  love  to  one's  neighbor  (Lev.  19:18);  but 
Jesus  added  three  new  elements,  which  revolutionized  religious 
life  (Mark  12:28-34):  (d)  He  widened  the  conception  of  "neigh- 
bor" to  make  it  include  all  men  in  need,  even  enemies,  while 
the  scribes  taught  love  only  to  the  neighbor  Jew ;  [h)  he  put 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  on  the  same  plane,  whereas  the 
Rabbis  put  love  to  God  above  love  to  man;  and  (c)  he  brought 
these  two  principles  lying  apart  in  the  Old  Testament,  into  vital, 
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organic  union,  making  love  to  m^n  the  test  and  proof  of  love  to 
God.  Htllcl  summed  up  the  law  In  the  golden  rule,  that  is,  in 
ethics ;  but  Jesus  joined  love  to  man  to  love  to  God.  He  made 
ethics  and  religion,  piety  and  theology,  social  duties  and  religi- 
ous duties  one,  and  thus,  as  never  before  had  been  done,  vitally 
unified  doctrine  and  life. 

[6]  Similar  difference  can  be  seen  in  Christ's  teachings  about 
all  ///<*  comnuuuimerUs.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  spirit  not  the  let- 
ter. In  only  one  case  did  he  depart  from  tlie  Mosaic  law;  that 
was  in  the  question  of  marriage :  but  here  he  went  back  to  the 
original  revelation  of  God.  which  taught  one  man  and  one  woman 
in  wedlock.  This  law  Jesus  fulfilled.  He  stripped  off  all  tra- 
ditionalism from  the  law,  like  icicles  and  sleet  from  a  tree  in  early 
spring,  and  called  it  into  life,  showing  its  true,  fruitful  expression 
of  the  mind  of  God.  From  his  own  divine  consciousness  as  the 
incarnate  Word  he  expounded  the  written  Word,  teaching  men 
for  alt  time  what  was  local  and  temporary  in  it  and  what  was 
universal  and  permanent.  This  living  test  of  doctrines  can  be 
seen  especially  in  the  two  great  fields  of  ceremonial  purification 
and  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  taught  that  it  was  not  eating  with 
unwashcn  hands  that  defiled  the  man ;  but  rather  bad  thoughts 
uttered  by  uncharitable  tongues.  Not  work  for  God  and  human- 
ity broke  the  Sabbath  ;  but  going  idle  only  to  glorify  this  sign 
of  the  covenant  made  it  of  non-cHect.. 

Jesus  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners  until  he  was  denounced 
as  a  Samaritan.  He  could  even  propose  to  destroy  the  temple, 
the  center  of  Mosaic  legalism,  while  the  Jew  expected  that  Mes- 
siah would  confer  upon  it  eternal  glory.  Law.  which  the  scribes 
put  at  the  center  of  religious  life,  Jesus  put  at  the  circumference; 
ajid  faith,  mercy,  love,  virtue,  which  they  placed  in  the  distance, 
he  put  in  the  foreground.  Thus  the  whole  outlook  and  per- 
spective of  man's  life  was  changed.  The  saint  among  the  Jews 
was  the  man  that  washed  himself  most.  Jesus  said,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

[7]  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  difference 
between  the  eschatological  teachings  of  Christ  respecting  his 
a'ngdom  and  those  ot  the  Jews;  we  notice  only  the   closing 
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scene,  the  view  of  th^  Uut  judgmtnt.  {a)  The  Jews  taught  that 
the  judge  would  be  Jehovah  ;  Jesus  taught  that  the  Son  of  Man 
will  be  judge  (John  5:22).  Stanton  goes  so  far  as  to  call  this 
view  "the  most  significant  new  feature  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Messiah."*  In  the  Old  Testament  two  lines  of  prophecy 
run  towards  hope  and  victory ;  the  one  looks  for  the  Day  of 
Vengeance  of  Jehovah,  it  sings  the  dies  ira  of  Judaism  (Isa.  34  :8; 
35:4);  the  other  speaks  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  son  of 
David,  the  n^essianic  King,  But  Judaism  never  identified  these 
two  movements.  It  was  Jesus  that  made  the  son  of  David  the 
Son  of  Man  and  judge  of  all  the  earth  in  the  day  of  vengeance 
of  our  God. 

{b)  Jesus  also  taught  great  difference  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. He  spoke  of  few  cities  and  many  cities,  of  few  stripes 
and  many  stripes.  The  Jews  did  not  so  speak.  For  them  all 
Israel  would  finally  be  saved;  and  the  Gentiles  with  some  excep- 
tions be  lost.  Jesus  told  the  Jews  that  not  every  Israelite  that 
said  "  Lord,  Lord  "  would  be  saved  ;  while  from  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  Gentiles  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  f>ast 
faithless  Jews,  who  would  be  thrust  out  (Luke  13:24-30). 

(f)  The  literal,  materialistic  views  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments held  by  the  Jews,  were  made  spiritual  by  Christ.  Flesh 
and  blood  could  not  inherit  the  kingdom,  neither  could  they  be 
punished  in  the  future  Hfc.  Heaven  and  hell  arc  both  spiritual 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Especially  in  sjieaking  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  redeemed  did  Jesus  differ  from  the  earthly, 
material  conception  cherished  by  the  best  of  Jews. 

Tktjftvish  andtkt  CAritHan  Jiftuiak.     Edinburgh,  1886,  p.  291. 
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By  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Ph.  D., 
Columbia  College. 


It  is  hardly  more  than  a  century  ago  that  the  western  worlds 
already  often  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  the  East,  received 
another  gift,  a  contribution  from  Persia,  and  a  new  text  deci- 
phered was  added  to  our  list  of  sacred  books  of  ancient  nations — 
this  was  the  Avesta,  or  Zend-Avesta,  the  bible  and  prayer- 
book  of  Zoroaster,  the  prophet  of  ancient  Iran.  This  work  of 
antiquity,  dating  back  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
still  forms,  with  the  supplementary  writings  in  the  Pahlavi  or 
Middle  Persian  language,  the  scriptures  of  the  modern  Parsis  in 
India,  and  of  some  scattered  bands  in  Yezd  and  Kirman,  the 
surviving  remnants  of  the  faith  of  Ormazd. 

For  our  first  direct  knowledge,  or  rather  practically  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Avesta,  we  have  to  thank  the  spirited  zeal  of  that 
enthusiastic  young  Frenchman,  Anquetil  du  Perron.  The  some- 
what romantic  story  of  his  enterprise  and  its  success  is  too  familiar 
to  relate;  suffice  to  say,  that  in  1771  with  his  translation  of  the 
Zoroastrian  scriptures,  the  first  in  any  European  tongue  (Z/  Zend- 
Avesta,  Ouvrage  de  Zoroastret  3  vols.,  Paris,  1771),  he  opened 
to  scholars  a  new  field  for  research,  the  rich  harvest  of  which  we 
are  really  only  just  beginning  to  reap,  and  which  stands  ready  to 
offer  more  full  and  abundant  sheaves,  especially  to  the  student 
of  our  own  Bible. 

To  the  biblical  student,  the  Avesta  and  the  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter have  more  than  one  distinct  point  of  interest.  It  may  fairly 
be  said  that  the  sacred  books  of  no  other  people,  outside  the 
light  of  the  great  revelation,  contain  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  ideas, 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  a  firmer  faith  in  the  importance  of  the 
purity  alike  of  body  and  soul,  a  more  ethical  conception  of 
duty  (considering  the  eatV^  times'^,  or  a  truer,  nobler,  more  ideal 
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belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  coming  of  a  Saviour, 
and  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter  for  the  im- 
mortal soul,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures  of  ancient 
Iran,  illuminated  by  the  sfrirtt  of  the  great  teacher  himself, 
Zoroaster. 

All  that  is  good  in  these  early  books  becomes  doubly  inter- 
esting in  the  light  of  biblical  allusion.  The  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  'which  aitcrcth  not'  (Dan.  6:  S-  12)  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  The  Medcs  themselves  arc  several  times  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  In  2  Kings  we  arc  told  that  on 
the  destruction  of  Samaria  (  B.  C.  722)  'the  king  of  Assyria 
])laced  captive  Israelites  in  certain  cities  of  the  Medes'  ( 2 
Kings  17:  6;  l8:il).  In  Ezra  6:  2-5.  it  is  at  Acmetha 
(Ecbatana)  'the  palace  in  the  province  of  the  Medcs '.that  the 
famous  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found.  In  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Esther 
{e- g;  Esther  l:  q  seq.,  10:  2;  6:t),  there  are  several  marked 
allusions  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  scene  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  is  laid  in  Media ;  as  is  also  a  portion 
of  Judith  with  its  allusions  to  Rhagcs  ( Av.  Ragha).  the  import- 
ant Median  town  which  plays  no  insignificant  part  in  connec- 
tion with  Zoroaster.  The  very  name  Asmodcus.  in  the  book  of 
Tobit  just  referred  to.  was  first  understood  when  it  was  discovered 
to  be  none  other  than  the  name  of  the  awful  fiend  Acshma 
Daeva  ('Demon  of  Fury')  in  the  Avesta. 

It  mav  likewise  well  be  remembered  that  it  was  Cyrus,  the 
ancient  Persian  king,  a  follower  of  the  faith  of  Zoroaster, 
whom  God  called  his  'anointed'  ( Isa.  45:  1-3).  his  'shepherd' 
( Isa.  44  :  28  ),  and  the 'righteous'  one  (  Isa.  41:  2);  and  who 
gave  command  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  Jews  be  returned  from  captivity  to  their  own  city  (2 
Chr.  36:  22-23;  Ezra  1:1-7;  3:7:4:3):  'thus  saith  the  Lord 
to  his  anointed,  tu  Cvnis  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden',  etc. 
It  was  Darius,  likewise,  the  worshipper  of  Ormazd.  that  favored 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  who  ordered  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  to  be  carried  into  effect  (Ezra  5:  15-17;  6:  I-ia). 
Lastly,  but  most  important  to  us,  it  was  the  Magi — true  followers 
of  the  ancient  faith  of  Persia,  those  wise  men  from  the  East- — xfcas- 


came  bearing  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  to  the  babe  at 
Bethlehem  (Matt.  2:  1-2).'  And  it  was  perhaps  in  symbolic 
acknowledgment  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  blessed  era,  that  those 
worshippers  of  light  itself  bowed  before  the  glorious  majesty  of 
the  new  born  light  of  the  world. 

This  faith  of  Zoroaster,  founded  centuries  before  our  Saviour's 
time,  became  the  creed  of  the  great  Ach.'emcnian  kings,  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes.  Under  the  power  of  these  mighty  monarchs, 
the  belief  in  Ormazd  might  have  spread  into  Europe,  who  knows 
how  far,  had  it  not  been  for  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  vic- 
torious Alexander,  moreover,  in  his  invasion  of  Persia,  dealt 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  an  almost  fatal  blow,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  destined  to  recover.  Its  sacred  books  he  destroyed. 
but  the  faith  struggled  on  for  five  hundred  years;  and  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era  it  arose  again  under  the  patronage  of 
SassanJan  dynasts.  Zoroastrianism  was  once  more  restored  to 
its  ancient  glory ;  church  and  state  became  one,  and  commands 
were  given  for  collecting  all  that  could  be  found  of  the  ancient 
scriptures.  The  religion  then  flourished  for  four  hundred  years ; 
but  early  in  the  seventh  century  came  the  Mohanmicdan  inva- 
sion. The  fanatic  followers  of  the  new  prophet  of  Islam  bore 
in  one  hand  the  sword,  and  in  the  other  the  Koran.  A  final 
destructive  blow  was  now  dealt  to  Zoroastrianism.  Its  old 
adherents,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  were  forced  to  adopt 
the  religion  of  Islam.  Some,  however,  preferred  exile  and  found 
among  the  Hindus  a  place  of  safety,  of  peace,  and  of  freedom 
to  worship  Ormazd.  Their  descendants  are  the  modern  Parsis 
of  India,  who  form  a  thrifty,  prosperous  community,  far  better, 
in  fact,  than  their  persecuted  brethren,  the  Guebers  who  remained 
in  Persia.  It  is  these  two  scanty  peoples,  numbering  less  than 
100,000  souls,  that  have  preserved  for  us  the  fragmentary 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Avesta. 

What   has  survived  to-day  of  the  Avesta,  might  possibly 

-  equal  in  extent  one -tenth  of  our  Bible,  and  may  be  regarded  as 

divided  into  the  following  books: 


i 


'  lo  the  Apocryphal  N.  T.,  TAr  /n/ancy  3 :  7.  tt  is  actually  said  that  they  came  in 
iccordADce  wilh  the  prophecy  oi  ' ZoroiAKKW  V1^«>u.\aV 
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1.  Yasna  (including  Gathas)        4.  Minor  Texts 

2.  Visperad  5.  Vendidad 

3.  Yaslns  6.  Fragments. 
0   single  existing  manuscript  contains  all  these  complete : 

but  the  Yasna,  Visperad,  and  Vendidad  arc  usually  found  grouped 
together  as  a  sort  o£  prayer  book,  and  are  called  Vendidad 
Sidah  or  '  Vendidad  pure.'  ;'.  e.  text  without  conimentarj- ; 
because  when  they  are  thus  grouped  for  liturgical  pur|)oscs  the 
Avcsta  text  is  not  accompanied  by  the  rendering  and  comments 
in  the  Fahlavi  language. 

Tradition  claims  that  the  original  Zoroastrian  Avesta  was  in 
itself  a  literature  of  vast  dimensions.  The  Latin  writer,  Pliny,  in 
his  Natural  History,  speaks  of  2,000,000  verses  of  Zoroaster. 
Semitic  authors  add  testimony  about  the  works  of  the  prophet 
being  translated  into  seven  or  even  twelve  different  tongues.  A 
statement  may  also  be  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  original 
Avesta  was  written  on  1,200  parchments,  with  gold  illuminated 
letters,  and  deposited  in  the  library  at  Persepolis.  It  was  this 
copy  that  Alexander  the  Great  —  'the  accursed  Iskander,'  as 
Parsi  tradition  calls  him — allowed  to  be  destroyed,  when  at  the 
request  of  Thais,  as  the  story  goes,  he  permitted  the  burning  of 
the  palace.  It  is  also  implied  that  there  was  another  copy  of  the 
original  Avesta  which  somehow  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  More  blame,  doubtless,  than  is  just,  is  put  upon 
Alexander;  but  his  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear  the  bur- 
den ;  and  his  invasion,  it  is  true,  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  scriptures  being  forgotten,  or  falling  into  disuse,  tn  con- 
sequence of  the  ruin  he  brought  upon  the  religion.  The  tradition, 
at  all  events,  that  the  original  Avesta  consisted  of  twenty-one 
'  NTasks '  or  books,  rests,  it  seems,  on  good  foundation.  There 
is  no  special  reason  to  doubt  it. 

The  Sassanian  rulers  (A.  D.  239-379),  who  gathered  and 
codified  all  they  could  collect  of  the  texts,  were  able  to  give  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  contents  and  extent  of  each  of  these 
Nasks.  From  their  description  the  original  Avesta  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  cncyclopardia,  not  alone  of  religion,  but  of  many 
matters  relating  to  the  arts,  sciences,  and   professions,  cVo-s^X^j 
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connected  with  daily  life.  Judging  from  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  Nasks,  it  would  seem  that  not  more  than  a  quarter,  per- 
haps less,  of  the  ancient  monument  of  the  Avesta  could  be 
restored  even  at  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  council.  The  Vendi- 
dad,  for  example,  according  to  tradition,  is  one  of  the  surviving 
Nasks ;  but  even  a  superficial  examination  of  this  book  shows 
that  in  its  present  form  it  can  not  be  complete ;  the  frame -work 
is  all  there,  but  the  material  is  in  a  more  or  less  disjointed  and 
fragmentary  condition.  The  Mohammedan  invasion  also,  it 
must  be  added,  has  done  much  toward  destroying  a  great  deal 
that  would  otherwise  have  survived  in  spite  of  '  the  accursed 
Iskander's '  conquest.  Fragmentary  as  the  remnants  are,  let  us 
rejoice  in  them.  The  following  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of 
their  character. 

I.  The  Yastut,  'sacrifice  worship,'  is  the  chief  liturgical  work 
of  the  sacred  canon.  It  consists  chiefly  of  ascriptions  of  praise 
and  of  prayer.  It  answers,  in  fact,  partly  to  what  we  might  call 
a  book  of  common  prayer.  It  comprises  seventy -two  chapters; 
these  fall  into  three  nearly  equal  parts.  The  middle  or  oldest 
part  is  the  section  of  Gdtkds,  '  the  hymns  '  or  psalms  of  Zoroaster 
himself ;  they  are  seventeen  in  number,  and,  they,  like  the  Psalms 
of  David,  are  divided  into  five  groups.  A  treatment  of  these 
sacred  and  interesting  remnants  of  the  prophet's  direct  words 
and  teachings  must  be  reserved  for  elsewhere. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  Yasna  contain  passages  for 
recitation  at  the  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  consisting  chiefly  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  accompanied  by  ritual  ceremonies. 
The  priest  invokes  Ahura  Mazda  (Ormazd)  and  the  heavenly 
hierarchy ;  he  consecrates  the  holy  water,  zaothra,  the  myazda, 
or  obligation,  and  the  baresma,  or  bundle  of  sacred  twigs,  and 
then  with  due  solemnity  he  and  his  assistant  prepare  the  haoma 
(the  soma  of  the  Hindus),  or  juice  of  a  sacred  plant  which  was 
drunk  as  part  of  the  religious  service.  The  sacredness  and 
solemnity  attached  to  this  rite  in  the  Zoroastrian  religion  may 
possibly  be  better  comprehended,  if  compared — with  all  rev- 
erence, be  it  understood — with  our  communion  service ;  in  the 
Zoroastrian  rite,  however,  lYvett  '\%  no  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  the 
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suggested  resemblance  is  therefore  merely  an  external  one, 
based  on  form  and  ceremony.  In  the  Yasna  ceremony,  the 
priest  begins  at  chapter  9,  to  chant  the  direct  praise  of  Haoma. 
The  latter  is  personified  as  having  appeared  to  Zoroaster  in  a 
vision,  and  as  telling  him  what  blessings  the  haoma-worship 
brings.  The  lines  are  metrical  and  somewhat  resemble  the 
Kalevala  verse  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

Aavanim  t1  ra/Om  J 
Haomd  upait  JCaralkushir»m 
Strfm  pairi-yaozhdaifimt»m 
GsthAosea  sravayant^m. 

a  dim  pjrfsat  XaratAushtra : 
•  Kii  narj  ahi 

yim  ax3m  vhpafie  anh^ish 
asivatd  irafshOm  dAtiar^sa 
kvak^  gayeke  hvattvatd  \am>skaki^ ' 

Which  may  be  rendered  thus : 

At  the  time  of  mnming  worship 
'  Haoma  came  to  Zun>a«ter, 
Who  was  serving  at  the  Fire 
And  the  holy  Psalms  Imotitng, 

'What  man  an  thou  ?'  asked  the  Prophet, 

'Who  nf  all  ihe  world  nuiterial, 
Fairest  art  that  ever  I  saw 
In  my  blessed  life  immortal.' 

Haoma  gives  answer  and  explains  his  presence. 

Zoroaster  again  enquires,  asking  questions  about  the  pious 
persons  who  in  the  past  have  worshipped  Haoma.  and  prepared 
the  sacred  draught.  The  divinity  names  several  holy  men ; 
among  them  is  Yima,  in  whose  reign  was  the  Golden  Age.  His 
blessed  rule  is  thus  described  : 

In  the  reign  nf  gallant  Yima, 

Heat  there  was  not,  cold  there  was  ool. 

Neither  age  nor  death  existed. 

Nor  disease  the  work  of  Demons ; 
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But  the  son  walked  with  the  father, 
Fifteen  years'  old  each  in  figure, 
Long  as  Vivangbvats'  son,  Yima, 
The  good  Shepherd,  ruled  as  sovereign. 

The  chanting  of  the  praises  of  Haoma  continues  for  three 
chapters,  concluding  at  Ys.  ii.  Then  follows  an  interesting 
chapter  (Ys.  12),  the  Avestan  Creed,  recited  by  those  who 
adopted  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  renounced  their  primitive  maraud- 
ing and  nomadic  habits,  and  peacefully  cultivated  the  fields. 
Other  divisions  of  a  catechetical  or  a  devotional  nature  are 
inserted ;  and  then  come  the  Gathas  or  Psalms,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  part  of  all  the  Avesta,  comprising  chapters 
28-53.  The  closing  sections  of  the  Yasna  (Ys.  55-72)  conclude 
the  ritual  worship. 

2.  The  Visperad  '  all  the  masters  '  forms  in  24  sections  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Yasna.  Invocations  and  offerings  of  praise  are 
addressed  to  all  holy  beings  and  sacred  things.  In  ceremonial 
recitation  the  sections  of  the  Visperad  are  inserted  between  the 
Yasna  chapters,  somewhat  as  the  verses  of  the  litany  in  church 
service. 

3.  The  Yashfy  'praises'  form  a  book  of  some  21  hymns  of 
adoration  and  praise  of  the  divinities  or  angels,  Yaza^zs  (pleads) 
'  worshipful  ones  '  of  the  religion.  The  most  important  of  the 
Yashts  are  those  in  praise  of  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  '  the  high, 
exalted,  undefiled,'  the  goddess  of  waters  (Yt.  5),  and  of  the  star 
Tishtrya  (Yt.  8);  of  Mithra  the  divinity  of  truth  and  light  (Yt. 
10),  of  the  Fravashis,  or  glorified  souls  of  the  righteous  (Yt. 
13),  of  the  Genius  of  Victory,  Verethraghna  (Yt.  14),  and  of  the 
Kingly  Glory  (Yt.  19),  together  with  the  exaltation  of  some 
abstract  qualities  that  receive  personification  and  religious  ador- 
ation. 

The  Yashts  for  the  most  part  are  written  in  meter,  and  they 
have  poetic  merit.  Their  material  in  general  is  old.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  have  in  them  certain  ancient  Iranian  legends.  A 
conjecture  might  be  made,  not  without  reason  or  probability,  that 
the  Yashts  represent  the  pre-Zoroastrian  sagas   and  hymns  of 

['The  Iranian  idea  of  the  bloom  ot  youfti, '  vuttx  hi»x<;to.'\ 


praise,  and  that  in  the  new  religion  or  Zoroastrian  rcfomiatiun  of 
the  old  faith,  concessions  were  made,  and  the  Yashts  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  A  forni  of  worship,  and  were  given  a  scrip- 
tural or  orthodox  tone.  Or  possibly  they  may  be  later  restora- 
tions of  old  myths  and  forms  of  worship,  introduced  after  the 
Prophet's  time,  when  the  religion  had  sunk  to  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  the  high  spiritual  plane  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
by  its  founder.  The  mythological  matter  they  contain  is  inter- 
esting from  the  comparative  standpoint;  and  their  legends  and 
historical  allusions  receive  a  flood  of  light  from  Klrdausi's  later 
Persian  epic,  the  Shah  Namah.  The  Yashts  are  not  regularly 
incorporated  into  the  Vendidad-Sadah  used  in  everyday  wor- 
ship; they  are  rather  the  popular  legends,  the  apocryphal  books, 
scriptural  talcs,  a  sort  of  collection  of  '  St.  George-and-thc-dra- 
gon  '  pious  stories. 

Some  idea  of  the  Yashts,  for  example,  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  selections:  In  Yt.  19:40-41,  the  praises  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  hero  Keresaspa,  and  of  his  deeds,  arc  sung  in 
pious  strains.     The  meter  is  the  same  as  above. 

YdjanatoMkim  Srtnmr^m 
Yim  asps-garrm  n>r>-gar9m 
YifH  vis/uivaH/sru  zairit?m 
Yim  u/<airi  visk  raodhat 
KkskvtUpaya  vaenaya  bamkna  ; 
Vi'm  upairi  X'ish  racdhat 
Arsktyihbar^xa  sairitfM, 

Ox,  as  this  may  be  rendered  : 

'  He  who  slew  the  dragon  Srvara, 
Which  devoured  men  and  horses. 
Yellow  scrj>eiil,  raiik  wiUi  poison, 
Over  which  poison  was  streaming  — 
Snake  with  darling,  watchful  heati, 
Over  whom  the  yellow  poison 
Thumb-deep  in  a  stream  was  flowing.' 


The  story  continues,  relating  how    Kcresasjia.  Sinbad-like, 
mistaking  tlie  monster  for  some  island,  begins  to  cook  his  meal 
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upon  the  dragon's  back.     His  final  slaying  of  the  creature  forms 
the  burden  of  the  devout  song  of  praise. 

The  same  Keresaspa  also  kills  a  monstrous  demon,  who  is  just 
growing  to  man's  estate.  This  fiend  presumptuous  utters  vaunts 
worthy  of  some  early  romance,  if  not  of  Milton's  rebel  angels. 
This  is  his  proud  boast : 

I  am  yet  only  a  stripling, 

But  if  ever  I  come  to  manhood 

I  shall  make  the  heaven  my  chariot 

And  the  earth  to  be  its  wheel. 

I  shall  force  the  Holy  Spirit 

Down  from  out  the  shining  Heaven ; 

I  shall  rout  the  Evil  Spirit 

Up  from  out  the  dark  Abysm ; 

They,  as  steeds,  shall  draw  my  chariot, 

God  and  Devil  yoked  together. 

(4)  Under  the  designation,  Minor  Texts  of  the  Avesta,  may 
be  understood  a  series  of  shorter  prayers,  praises,  and  blessings, 
the  Nyaishes,  Gahs,  Sorozahs,  and  Afringans,  answering  some- 
what to  our  little  manuals  of  daily  devotion,  or  to  the  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  and  orders  for  special  occasions  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

(5)  The  Vendiddd,  'law  against  the  daevas,  or  demons,'  is  a 
book  of  much  interest.  It  is  written  chiefly  in  prose ;  and  in  its 
present  form  many  portions  may  be  several  centuries  younger  than 
Zoroaster ;  but  much  of  the  material  is  certainly  old,  perhaps  in 
part  even  pre-Zoroastrian.  The  Vendidad  is  a  priestly  code,  and 
its  character  will  best  be  understood  if  the  book  be  paralleled 
with  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  Vendidad  be  called  the  Iranian 
Pentateuch.  Its  chapters  number  twenty-two.  The  first  chapter 
('Fargard  i')  is  a  sort  of  Avestan  Genesis,  a  dualistic  account  of 
the  creation  of  good  things  and  places  by  Ormazd,  and  of  the 
Devil  Ahriman's  offsetting  these  by  producing  evils.  Chapter  2 
sketches  the  legend  of  Yima  and  the  golden  age,  and  describes 
the  coming  of  a  destructive  winter,  an  Iranian  flood,  against 
which  Yima  is  commanded  to  make  a  Vara  'enclosure,  paradise,' 

^nd  to  bring  therein  the  seeds  oi  all  good  things,  two  of  every 
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kind,  to  be  preserved.  Chapter  3  is  filled  with  the  praises  of 
agriculture;  while  chapter  4  is  legal  In  its  tone  and  several  of  its 
passages  would  find  parallels  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  From 
Vd.  5  to  Vd.  1 2.  the  treatment  of  the  dead  is  the  main  subject  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  in  these  chapters  that  we  see  the  sources  of  many  of 
the  peculiar  customs  to-day  Followed  by  the  Parsis,  especially  the 
origin  of  the  'Towers  of  Silence.'  The  three  following  chapters 
(Vd.  13-15)  devoted  to  dogs  and  their  treatment  arc  of  such 
character  as  to  call  forth  the  ridicule  of  Sir  William  Jones  when 
the  Avesta  was  first  discovered  and  he  disbelieved  its  authenticity. 
Happily  to-day,  criticism  has  led  us  to  a  better  understanding  of 
such  material,  and  has  enabled  us  to  place  it  in  its  proper  light, 
when  forming  judgment  on  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  antiquity. 
Chapters  15-17,  and  partly  18.  arc  devoted  to  purifications  of 
several  sorts  of  uncleanness.  Parallels  to  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  arc  again  not  far  to  seek.  In  F'argard  19  i8 
found  a  fragment  relating  to  the  temptation  of  Zoroaster  by 
Ahriman,  and  an  annouticenieiit  of  the  revelation.  The  closing 
sections  (chapters  20-22)  arc  chiefly  medical. 

(6)  Besides  the  above  books  there  arc  a  number  of  frag- 
ments from  lost  portions  of  the  Nasks  or  'books'  of  the  original 
Avesta.  Some  of  them  are  full  of  interest  as  they  relate  to 
the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death.  Here,  for  example,  from 
the  missing  Varshtmansar  Nask  (c(.  Dinkart  46.  1)  is  pre- 
served an  old  metrical  fragment  (Frag.  4.  1-3)  in  praise  of 
the  Airyama  Ishya  Prayer  (Ys.  51.  4).  The  words  of  the 
Airj'ama  Prayer  shall  be  intoned  by  the  Saoshyant  'Saviour,' 
and  his  glorious  attendants  at  the  great  day  of  judgment  as  a 
sort  of  last  trump  whose  notes  shall  raise  the  dead  again  to 
life;  shall  banish  the  Devil.  Ahriman,  from  the  earth;  and  shall 
restore  the  world.  Ormazd  himself  says  to  Zoroaster  (Frag. 
4.  1-3): 

The  Airyamt  I»hy«,  I  icll  tlic< 
UpriRbi,  holy  Zoraaoier, 
U  Ibe  greatest  uf  all  prayen. 
Verily  utian^  nil  prav-cra 
It  is  this  one  which  I  gifted 
With  revivifying  powers. 
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2    This  pniyer  shall  the  Saosbyants,  Savioun, 
Chant ;  and  by  the  chanting  of  it 
I  shall  rule  over  my  creatures. 
I  who  am  Ahnra  Mazda. 
Not  shall  Ahriman  have  power, 
Anra  Mainyu,  o'er  my  creatures, 
He  (the  fiend)  of  fou]  religion. 

3    In  the  eatth  shall  Ahriman  bide, 
In  the  earth,  the  demons  hide. 
Up,  the  dead  again  shall  rise 
And  within  their  lifeless  bodies 
Incorporate  life  shall  be  restored. 

Other  interesting  fragments  might  be  quoted  which  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of'  the  accursed  Iskander'  (Alexander),  the 
fanaticism  of  Islam,  and  the  devouring  maw  of  time.  These  frag- 
ments give  us  some  idea  of  certain  lost  parts  of  the  original 
A  vesta  the  outlines  of  whose  contents  are  preserved  in 
the  account  found  in  the  Pahlavi  Dinkart,  of  the  Zoroastrian  21 
Nasks.  We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  possessing  so  much  of 
the  old  Avestan  scriptures  as  we  do.  What  is  missing  of  the 
original  is  in  a  measure  made  up  for,  or  supplemented  by  the 
sacred  writings  of  Sassanian  times,  the  Pahlavi  Books.  These 
are  in  part  translations  of  old  Avesta  texts  now  lost ;  in  part 
they  are  original  productions.  The  works  in  the  Pahlavi  lan- 
guage are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Zoroastrianism  ;  they 
fill  up  many  a  lacuna ;  they  supplement  our  knowledge  ;  or,  again, 
they  present  the  later  development  of  the  religion.  All  this  a 
separate  paper  on  Pahlavi  literature  might  well  show. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  Zoroastrian  sacred  books, 
however,  some  idea  of  their  interest  and  importance  may  be 
formed.  The  Avesta,  as  we  now  possess  it,  is  perhaps  rather  a 
Prayer -Book  than  a  Bible.  The  Vendidad,  Visperad  and  Yasna 
are  always  recited  together,  and  with  their  chapters  intermingled 
in  the  ritual,  they  might  remind  one,  in  fact,  of  the  forms  of  prayer 
to-day  used  in  church.  The  Vendidad  might  be  compared  with 
portions  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  lessons ;  the  solemn  pre- 
paration of  the  holy  water,  the  barsom  or  consecrated  twigs,  and 
of  the  kaoma  juice,  is  a  sort  ot  communion  service ;  the  Gatha 
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would  be  psalms,  or  even  collects  and  gospel ;  the  metrical  parts 
of  the  Yasna  might  supply  hymns.  The  epic  and  narrative  parts 
of  the  great  metrical  Yashts  might  perhaps  find  a  parallel  in  the 
apocryphal  books,  or  in  the  legends  of  the  saints  which  were 
not  wanting  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  church. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  lingers  even  until 
to  -  day  ;  the  Avesta  is  yet  chanted  in  solemn  tones  by  the  white- 
robed  priest  in  the  temples  at  Bombay ;  the  spark  of  the  sacred 
fire  is  still  cherished ;  most  of  the  old  rites,  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms are  preserved  as  of  yore ;  and  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
of  Ancient  Iran,  though  they  now  number  hardly  90,000  breth- 
ren, still  form  a  united  community,  upright,  honest,  thrifty,  pros- 
perous, and  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  their  Master.  What 
the  nature  of  those  teachings  is,  must  be  reserved  for  discussion 
elsewhere. 


THE  FIRST  WRITTEN  GOSPEL. 

RESULTS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS. 


By  Lester    Bradner,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
Berlin. 


Students  of  the  synoptic  problem  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  theory  proposed  by  Weisse  in  1838,  that  an  extra-canon- 
ical writing,  the  "  Logia  "  otthe  apostle  Matthew  mentioned  by 
Papias,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  are  the  sources  of  the  other  two 
gospels,  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  until  it  is  now 
acknowledged  with  slight  variations  by  nearly  all  the  foremost 
New  Testament  scholars.  The  attainment  of  unity  of  opinion, 
however,  on  this  one  point  leaves  several  important  questions 
still  to  be  discussed.^ 

As  respects  the  relation  of  these  two  sources  the  view  of 
Bernhard  Weiss  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  a  secondary  written  source 
based  upon  the  Logia  as  primary,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 
As  concerns  date,  Weiss  puts  this,  "The  oldest  gospel,"  between 
64  and  66  A.  D.*  If  it  should  be  established  by  later  research 
that  the  writing  was  know  to  Paul,  and  that  references  to  it  are 
found  in  his  epistles,  as  Marshall  and  Resch  promise  to  show, 
then  of  course  the  terminal  date  of  the  original  must  be  set  per- 
haps a  decade  earlier.  But  that  it  should  have  been  written  much 
earlier  than  this  latter  date  is  quite  unlikely.     With  reference 

*  The  reader  who  desirei  to  pursue  the  subject  further  may  be  referred  to  the  New 
Testament  Introductions  of  Weiss  and  Holtzmann,  the  article  "  Gospels  "  by  Abbott 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  interesting  discussion  on  The  Present  S/ait  cfAt 
Synoptic  Problem  by  Sanday  in  The  Expositor  for  1891,  the  nearly  contemporary  art- 
icles by  Marshall  in  the  same  magazine,  and  a  German  work  just  published  by  Alfred 
Resch,  spoken  of  later  in  this  article.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Bruce'i 
Kingdom  0/ God,  Wendt's  Lthrejestt,  and  Johann  Weiss's  DasReitk  GotUs. 

'Sanday  agrees  substantially  with  Weiss,  and  thinks  that  the  Logia  could  hardly 
have  been  written  before  63-^  A.  D. 


to  its  extent  there  is  not  as  yet  perfect  unanimity.  Weiss  main- 
tains that  the  discourses  of  the  Logia  were  not  thrown  together 
without  definite  order,  or  in  such  extensive  combinations  as  we 
find  in  Matthew,  but  were  fitted  into  a  brief  historical  framework, 
not  strictly  chronological  and  yet,  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  or  hearer  under  what  circumstances  the  words  were 
spoken.  And  farther,  the  arrangement  and  sequence  of  mater- 
ial seem  to  have  been  controlled  by  a  desire  to  follow  somewhat 
the  historical  course  of  Jesus'  ministry,  beginning  with  an  intro- 
duction concerning  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  Then, 
touching  on  Jesus'  baptism  and  temptation,  it  gave  at  some  length 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Then  through  a  series  of  accounts 
of  both  miracle!;  and  discourses,  it  proceeds  as  far  as  the  sayings 
concerning  the  second  coming,  and  closes,  according  to  Weiss, 
with  the  account  of  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  the  prophecy,  on 
this  occasion,  of  Jesus'  death  supplying  in  a  meagre  way  the  place 
of  the  stor)'  of  the  Passion.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  that 
the  close  of  Christ's  career  was  narrated  is  not  excluded.'  Wendt, 
in  his  attempt  at  a  reconstruction  of  the  Logia,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Lchre  Jesii,  dissents  from  quite  such  an  extensive  view  of 
the  contents  of  the  Logia,  and  confines  himself  more  to  pas- 
sages which  have  no  verbal  parallels  in  Mark.'  On  the  other 
hand  he  considers  the  whole  of  Luke's  long  insertion  9 :  5  l-l  3 :  I4 
as  drawn  from  the  Logia,  whereas  Weiss  would  reserve  portions 
of  it  not  paralleled  by  Matthew  for  the  third  Luke  source. 
Marshall  would  include  in  the  Logia  several  paragraphs  addi- 
tional to  those  assigned  to  it  by  Weiss,     Resch  supports  these 

'  Weiss  reinarkG  as  to  the  pmbalile  extension  of  the  source  beyond  the  Hniils  that 
can  be  diititictly  proved:  "A  source  which  coDtnined  the  words  of  ibe  Bnptbt,  ihc 
baptimn  and  lemptaiinn  of  Jctus,  must  necessarily  have  Iiuil  n  sort  of  intmduciiun; 
and  the  last  piece  tliat  can  be  proved  to  belong  to  it,  the  accuunt  of  the  anointing, 
points  by  its  very  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Icsits,  immediately  to  follow,  to  a  con- 
clusion of  his  history."  I  should  lie  inclined  to  »U{|iftest  the  estcnt  of  the  Gospel  oF 
Mark  as  a  good  criterion  for  the  prohAble  historical  compass  of  the  LogiB  account. 

■The  LoKia  Included,  accordin;;  to  Wendt,  the  original  of  Luke  3:7-9,  lb  f ;  4:16- 
30;  5:39;  6:2^49:7:2-10.  l8-S«:  8:1-3;  9:51— 18:  I4;  I9:l-37.  37-44-.  »:  18; 
31:34-36;  2X !  14-17,  36-33,  35-38.  with  their  parallel  passages  In  Matt:  and  also  the 
[allowing,  peculiar  Co  Matt.:  5:14;  7:6;  9:27-30;  11:5-7;  13:34-30.  47-50.  52; 
16: 17  f;  17:34-37;  18:19  (;  I9:It)-13i  10: 1-16;  23:1-12:  35:36-41. 
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additions,  and  would  include  still  other  material  from   extra- 
canonical  sources. 

It  being  possible,  therefore,  by  a  close  critical  method  to 
determine  within  certain  limits  the  probable  extent  of  this  earli- 
est document,  the  question  what  language  the  writer  used 
becomes  of  interest.  And  on  this  ]x>int  have  centered  the 
investigations  of  two  of  the  most  recent  writers,  Reach'  and  Mar- 
shall.* In  times  past  this  question  has  not  seemed  of  vcr^'  great 
difficulty  or  even  importance.  Those  who  believed  in  such  a 
source  at  all  were  mostly  content  to  accept  the  testimony  of 
Papias  that  it  was  written  *Ej3pat&  ScoAckt^  "  in  the  Hebrew  dia- 
lect," and  many  thought  that  in  the  translations  of  that  original 
made  by  each  evangelist  himself,  lay  the  key  to  the  variations  of 
the  synoptics  in  common  passages.  According  to  the  latest 
results  these  men  seem  in  the  main  to  have  followed  the  right 
track,  only  failing  to  note  one  or  two  critical  steps  which  are^H 
essential  to  an  exact  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
clear  from  the  correspondences  in  the  Greek  text  of  our  syno|>- 
tics  that  a  first-hand  translation  by  the  e\'angclists  themselves  is 
out  of  the  question  unless  in  Mark's  case  alone.  The  common 
document  which  lay  in  their  hands  for  incorporation  into  a  new 
gospel  was  not  Hebrew  but  Greek.  Otherwise  we  could  not  find 
passages  agreeing  so  exactly  in  words  and  the  order  of  words, 
even  down  to  minute  particles.  Secondly,  just  what  is  meant  by 
Papias's  expression,  *'  in  the  Hebrew  dialect."  For  besides  the 
true  Hebrew,  the  Aramaic,  which  was  closely  allied  and  the  gen- 
eral speech  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Christ,  also  frequently 
goes  under  the  name  of  Hebrew,  by  virtue  of  an  inexact  use  of 
the  term.  To  be  sure,  the  knowledge  of  the  original  language 
is  not  so  important  a  question  as  the  extent  of  the  document 
when  we  consider  that  our  evangelists  worked  from  translations; 
nevertheless  it  has  relative  significance  from  the  fact  that  a 
determination  of  the  original,  and  therewith  the  possible  varia- 
tions of  translation,  would  confine  within  narrower  and  clearer 

'  AuEscTcanonischc   rarallcttexte  zu  d«n  Evangelicn  i   teitkritiKbe  uad  quelleo- 
kriliKchc  Gmndlci^uiigcn,  Leipcjfj.  1893. 
•Artjcies  in  Tke  Expositor,  iSgo-iftqi. 


limits  the  departures  of  the  several  evangelists  from  the  origtna! 
text,  thus  enabling  us  to  classify  more  closely  their  modificationa. 
At  the  same  time,  our  interest  in  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  and  theology*  of  the  earliest  church  requires  us  to 
recover,  if  possible,  the  original  language  in  which  the  fountain 
head  of  the  triple  synoptic  stream  first  flowed  from  the  apostle's 
pen. 

The  above  mentioned  scholars,  Marshall  in  England,  and 
Resch  in  GermanVi  pursued  their  labors  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question  separately  and  independently  until  they  had  reached 
the  final  conclusion;  Marshall,  that  Aramaic  was  the  original 
language:  Resch.  that  it  was  Hebrew  proper.  That  opposite 
results  have  been  obtained  does  not  invalidate  the  process  so 
much  as  it  might  seem,  owing  to  the  affinities  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, and  the  interest  lies  in  the  similar  methods  used  by  the 
two  men.  and  the  possibility  of  their  producing  reliable  results. 
Of  Marshall's  work  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  in  detail  as  it 
is  accessible  to  English  readers  in  the  volumes  of  T/ie  Exposit(n^ 
(1890-1892),  and  on  this  account  I  should  like  to  give  a  some- 
what fuller  sur\'ey  of  Rcsch's  researches,  and  the  more  since  hts 
must  be  regarded  as  more  comprehensive,  and  in  this  way  more 
valuable  than  Marshall's. 

The  work  in  which  Resch  first  called  attention  to  his  results 
was  issued  in  1889  under  the  title  "Agrapha,  Extra -canonical 
Gospel -Fragments."'  It  is  a  very  complete  collection,  compari- 
son, and  discussion  of  ail  tlione  quotations  of  (he  sayings  of 
Christ  {Herrenvfortf)  which  have  no  place  in  our  canonical  gos- 
pels, but  arc  found  cither  in  the  other  New  Testament  writings, 
or  in  apocryphal  books,  ancient  liturgies  or  the  patristic  works. 
This  work  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introductory  textual  study 
for  the  support  of  the  hypothesis  first  stated  there,  but  carried 
out  more  fiillv  in  his  more  recent  book,  that  the  original  gospel 
was  written  in  Hebrew;  that  the  different  translations  of  this 
original  furnish  a  key  to  many  of  the  variations  of  our  synoptical 
gospels;  that  in  extent  it  included  all  of  these  extra -canonical 

■  Nnmbered  V.  4.  in  the  series  of  Texu  unJ  t'nUrtttthuMgfnJ\pA\lKA  by  Gebbardt 
Mid  Harniiclt,  m  whicli  Rescli't  new  wutk  sppears  u  X.  I. 
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gospel  fragments  which  may  be  proved  genuine,  and  that  in 
character  it  was  a  gospel  of  the  type  almost  completely  deleted 
by  the  subsequent  process  of  canonization^  and  whose  sole 
remaining  representative  (and  this  perhaps  only  partial)  is  the 
peculiar  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  or  Bezae  (Codex  D).  This  first 
publication  has  already  been  noticed  in  Sanday's  articles  in  Tke 
Expontor  already  referred  to,  so  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
second,  a  smaller  volume  of  i6o  pages,  bearing  the  general  title 
"Extra- canonical  Parallel-Texts  to  the  Gospels."  But  this  title 
belongs  to  the  whole  of  a  larger  work  of  which  the  present  part 
is  only  the  "Critical  Basis  as  to  Texts  and  Sources,"  and  to  be 
followed  by  treatments  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  the  Gospel 
of  John,  the  three  synoptics  and  Acts.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  work  on  the  "  Parallels  of  the  canonical  gospels." 
This  program  of  an  investigation  so  comprehensive  and  yet  so- 
compact,  involving  many  years  of  critical  work,  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  every  lover  of  New  Testament  scholarship,  and 
the  results,  whatever  position  may  be  taken  as  to  their  main 
drift,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  history  and 
equipment  of  gospel  criticism. 

The  particular  part  of  this  plan  now  under  discussion  treats  in 
its  first  few  chapters  of  the  Canon.  Its  formation  is  shown  to  be 
the  work  and  the  necessary  and  rightful  work  of  the  church. 
Three  epochs  of  Canon  criticism  are  distinguished  :  a)  the  time  of 
its  formation ;  b)  the  age  of  the  Reformation ;  c)  the  present  his- 
torical effort  to  determine  the  exact  process  of  canonization,  and 
to  reach  behind  it  to  pre  -  canonical  writings.  As  to  the  Canon 
of  the  gospels,  three  epochs  are  again  noted :  a)  collection  of 
the  traditional  gospels  into  a  quadruple  gospel  canon ;  ^)  this 
gospel  canon  attains  sole  authority  in  the  church ;  c)  the  fixing 
and  final  purification  of  the  text  of  the  canonical  gospels.  The 
date,  140  A.  D.,  is  regarded  as  the  latest  possible  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  step.  The  second  cannot  have  taken  place 
before  Irenasus's  time,  nor  after  Origen's.  In  the  third  epoch 
three  steps  can  be  traced :  a)  the  recension  which  produces  the 
archetype  of  the  Codex  Bezx,  the  Syrian  text  of  Cureton,  and 
the  oid.  Latin  versions,  as  weW  as  a  ^art  of  the  oriental  (ist  half 
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of  the  3d  Cent.);  h)  the  work  of  Origen;  and  c")  the  final  fixing 
of  the  text  at  the  closing  of  the  canon.  Chapter  or  paragraph  3 
discusses  canonical  and  extra -canonical  texts,  showing  the  need 
of  investigation  of  the  latter  as  the  occasion  for  the  present  and 
preceding  volumes,  and  the  EoUowing  chapter  groups  together 
the  sources  whence  a  collection  of  these  texts  which  have 
escaped  the  conforming  zeal  of  the  reccnsors  may  be  gathered. 
They  are  in  brief:  (1)  The  Greek  Codex  Bezie;  (2)  The  old 
Latin  versions;  (3)  The  old  oriental,  especially  Synac 
versions;  (4)  Tatian's  Diatessaron;  (5)  The  patristic  quotations 
from  the  gospels;  (6)  The  New  Testament  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha ;  (7)  The  Liturgies  of  the  primitive  church.* 
The  question  of  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  source  of  a 
collection  of  extra -canonical  texts  so  rich  and  extensive  yet 
retaining  withal  so  close  a  connection  with  the  text  of  the  syn- 
optics, forms  a  transition  to  the  consideration,  in  chaps.  5-8,  of  the 
pre-canonical  gospel.  As  to  critical  principles  with  regard  to 
the  synoptic  problem,  the  author  upholds  the  position  of  Profes- 
sor Weiss,  whom  he  considers  the  surest  guide  in  this  territory 
despite  the  more  recent  work  of  Wendt,  Ewald,  Peine  and  Man- 
del.  Bousset'  he  thinks,  has  made  some  advances  upon  Weiss 
by  using  the  extra-canonical  texts  as  well  in  his  investigations. 
Reach's  statement  of  his  principles  is  then  as  follows:  (l)  The 
priority  of  Mark.  (2)  The  existence  of  a  pre-canonical  source. 
(3)  The  "two -source"  theory  (for  Matthew  and  Luke). ^  (4) 
The  secondary  character  of  the  first  canonical  gospel,  (5)  and 
of  the  third,  (6)  as  well  as  the  second.     (7)  Various  translations 

'The  fim  (our  ol  ihrtc  tourcnare  sbovm  to  have  ti  peculiar  n;]«ti<>nilup  between 
Ihenselret  as  all  pointin^f  bacic  to  an  archetype  dating  not  later  than  140,  and  eshtttit- 
ing  n  variety  of  the  pre-canonical  text  wboee  best  extant  repre»cntalive  is  the  Codes 
JteziF.  The  viewi  of  ].  Rendel  Hanii  a*  lu  the  "Western  text"  are  iliscuiMtl  but 
not  upheld,  Re«ch  strongly  preferring  Credner's  posiiloni. 

*Die  EvaMgtiuna/aU  JuiUm  dtt  Atarlyren  in  ikrtm  H-'trtAe  fiir  dii  Evangthett- 
kritik. 

)  ]|  seemi  ns  if  Professor  SisdIod  (cf.  Exfoiitnr,  March  1S93,)  weie  justified  in  |hia 
objection  to  the  u>e  vf  this  iiaine  as  characterising  the  Weiss  theory.  The  toluUoa 
M  apf^icd  to  the  whole  tynoptic  ttuesticin  would  more  correctly  be  termed  ■  "gyat- 
source,"  or  an  "  t'tcvati(ce1ium  "  (primitive  gospel)  theory.  Strictly  taken,  two  sonrcea 
•K  to  be  awuned  only  tor  Matthew,  lince  Mark  baa  but  one.  the  Ixigia,  and  Ltkt 
(•  Rcknowletlged  by  Weiss  himself  to  have  three. 
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of  the  pre-canonical  gospel.  (8)  The  very  early  use  of  this 
gospel  (reaching back  to  Paul).  (9)  Its  later  influence  (upon  pat- 
ristic quotations  and  readings  in  the  gospels  such  as  the  Codex 
Bezae  contains).  A  number  of  analogies  for  redactional  pro- 
cesses are  then  pointed  out,  such  as  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions,  and  the  Sybil- 
line  Oracles,  as  well  as  the  Acta  Pilati  and  examples  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  fortified  as  to  the  justification  of  his  method, 
the  writer  enumerates  the  sources  which  are  to  furnish  the  con- 
tents of  this  pre-canonical  gospel.  They  are:  (i)  All  parallels 
between  Luke  and  Matthew  where  Mark  is  lacking,  (2)  The 
discourse  material  (including  parables)  which  Matthew  alone 
furnishes.  (3)  That  of  the  same  category  peculiar  to  Luke. 
(4)  Many  passages  of  narrative  and  discourse  common  to  all 
three  (especially  those  designated  by  Weiss).  (5)  A  number 
of  genuine  "Agrapha."  (6)  Parallels  in  other  New  Testament 
books  to  the  synoptic  texts.     As  subsidiary  indications  come  in : 

(7)  All  texts  pointing  by  their  Hebraisms  to  a  Hebrew  original. 

(8)  Such  varying  expressions  of  the  synoptics  as  can  be  shown 
to  be  different  translations  of  a  common  Hebrew  original.  (9) 
Variant  readings  of  like  character  in  the  Codex  Bezse.  The 
only  departure  shown  in  this  list  from  the  position  taken  by 
Weiss  is  the  addition  of  material  from  extra- canonical  sources 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  is  a 
point  of  much  importance  since  it  involves  the  acquaintance  of 
Paul  with  this  first  written  gospel  and  his  use  of  quotations  from 
it,  as  well  as  quotations  in  the  other  epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Resch  supports  the  hypothesis  by  exhibiting  parE^llel  quotations 
between  the  epistles  and  synoptic  gospels  as  follows :  Romans 
and  I  Corinthians,  ten  each;  2  Corinthians,  two;  Galatians,  four; 
Ephesians  and  Philippians,  five  each ;  Colossians,  one ;  I  Thes- 
salonians,  five ;  i  Timothy,  three ;  2  Timothy,  two ;  i  Peter  and 
James,  three  each  ;  and  Apocalypse,  nine ;  making  in  all  sixty- 
two  cases  of  parallel  texts.' 

■  Ijselect  a  few  of  the  more  strikiDg  instances : 

Rom.        3:19     cf.    Matt.      15:14          i  Tim.  5:lS    c(.     Matt.  10: 10 

"          8:15      "      Mark     14:36  Luke  10:7 

"          8:36     "     Matt      2o;ia         a  Tm.  iwi    "    lA»it.  10133 


Chapter  7  takes  up  the  discussion  as  to  the  language  of  this 
original  gospel.  Having  already  (Agrapha  ^  6.)  stated  and  sup- 
ported the  belief  that  this  was  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  the  author 
advances  a  few  additional  points  in  favor  of  that  position.  He 
maintains  that  a  Hterarv  use  of  the  Hebrew  was  still  kept  up  in 
apostolic  times  in  Palestine,  alongside  the  Aramaic  and  Greek 
spoken  by  the  common  people,  and  therefore  it  was  possible  that 
the  author  of  the  earliest  gospel  should  have  chosen  any  one  of 
the  three.  The  actual  choice  would  depend  somewhat  on  his 
purpose.  A  point  of  considerable  weight  is  the  following:  "  If 
he  chose  the  learned  Hebraic  idiom,  his  work  obtained  in 
advance  an  esoteric  character  which  would  best  explain  its  dis- 
appearance from  view  in  the  old  Catholic  Church."  It  is  in  fact 
remarkable  that  we  have  not  more  external  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence and  use  of  such  an  important  document,  and  it  seems  as  if 
an  Aramaic  original  would  have  had  a  wider  circulation  and  more 
mention.  On  this  ground  therefore  the  Aramaic  hvpothcsis 
seems  less  fitted  to  explain  the  facts.  In  this  field  Resch  must 
of  course  meet  the  arguments  of  Marshall  who  favors  the  Ara- 
maic. This  he  does  partly  by  showing  that  an  Aramaic  original 
contradicts  the  direct  testimony  uf  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  that 
the  language  was  Hebrew  and  not  Syro-Chaldaic  (  ^=  Aramaic), 
and  partly  by  arguing  that  the  few  Aramaic  elements  at  present 
found  in  the  synoptic  text.  pro[>er  names,  nouns  and  sentences, 
do  not  necessarily  require  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic  original. 
The  proper  names  and  nouns  are  not  sufficient  evidence,  and  as 
for  the  sentences,  two  of  them  (40<^Ai  Mark  7:34,  roAifti  nw/* 
Mark  5:41)  probably  do  not  belong  to  the  pre-canonical  gospel 
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while  the  words  from  the  cross  [i\ui  ikai,  X*fik  mtPaxBaytt  M^tt. 
27 :  46 ;  Mark  1 5  :  34)  show  evidence  in  the  Western  text  of  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  in  Hebrew  rather  than  in  Aramaic.  At  the 
same  time  Resch  admits  that  the  question  must  rest  mainty  on 
the  evidence  as  to  which  dialect  best  explains  the  divergencies 
of  the  synoptic  parallels.  He  criticizes  Marshall's  work,  how- 
ever, as  confined  too  closely  to  the  canonical  text,  without  a 
comparison  of  patristic  and  extra-canonical  parallels,  and  as 
being  based  not  so  much  upon  an  analysis  of  the  discourses, 
where  the  evidence  of  a  source  is  clearest,  as  upon  the  more 
treacherous  ground  of  the  narrative  passages,  where  the  redaction 
is  always  a  greater  disturbing  factor.  As  to  Marshall's  effort  to 
explain  a  large  number  of  divergencies  by  the  assumption  of  such 
accidental  changes  and  corruption  in  the  Aramaic  text  as  the 
confusion  of  similar  consonants,  or  the  omission  or  transposition 
of  two  adjacent  letters,  or  the  different  vocalization  of  the  same 
consonants,  all  cases  which  have  their  exact  parallels  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Resch  admits  that  such  mistakes  may  have  been  made,  even  adds 
a  few  examples  of  his  own,  but  considers  that  Marshall  has  car- 
ried this  method  entirely  too  far.  Besides,  he  rightly  argues  that 
there  is  not  the  same  latitude  for  texual  corruption  in  MSS.  only 
a  few  decades  old  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  where 
the  transmission  is  reckoned  by  centuries.  So  the  author  decides 
to  remain  by  the  Hebrew  hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  the 
literal  testimony  of  tradition,  and  believes  that  in  all  necessary 
and  likely  cases  given  by  Marshall,  a  Hebrew  root  will  explain 
the  phenomena  equally  as  well  as  an  Aramaic* 

In  chapter  8,  the  author  takes  a  farther  step  and  proceeds  to 
deal  with  the  Greek  translations  of  this  original  Hebrew  gospel. 

'Marshall,  in  his  criticism  of  the  present  work  {Critifal  Reviev>,  Jan.,  1893,  p.  73) 
says  in  reply,  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  high  authority  that  Resch  claims  for 
the  Codex  Bezx  and  the  Western  Text,  and  as  for  the  variant  readings  in  the  fathers, 
they  do  not  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  a  Hebrew  original.  Then,  in  regard  to  text  cor- 
ruption, it  is  quite  as  possible  for  an  Aramaic  text  under  the  conditions  of  the  time  as 
for  the  ancient  Hebrew  HSS.  Moreover,  Resch  has  not  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
translation  back  into  Hebrew,  as  against  the  Aramaic.  And  finally,  Marshall  prefers 
CO  iadependent  position  od  the  synopUc  problem  and  thinks  he  cannot  be  condemned 
mot  adhering'  in  every  case  to  the  resoita  olVJtwa, 
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Rccurrtng^  to  the  various  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  notes 
some  genera]  characteristics  which  mark  different  styles  of  trans- 
lation: e.g.  the  careful  literal  tendency,  the  freer  and  yet  faithful 
reproduction  of  an  original,  and  the  loose  paraphrasing  style. 
He  then  asks  whether  any  such  var\'ing  types  can  be  discovered 
in  the  translations  used  by  our  evangelists,  and  what  evidence 
remains  of  various  translations.  The  answer  is  found  in  the  com- 
parison of  our  synoptical  gospels  with  each  other  and  with 
extra>canonical  parallels.  Mark,  as  the  first  redactor  of  our 
original  gospel,  may  be  regarded  as  pursuing  a  paraphrastic  and 
eclectic  method.  He  is,  in  truth,  the  interpreter  (^p/ti}Mvn}c),  and 
his  gospel  is  a  sort  of  Targum  on  the  primitive  work.  Conse- 
t]ucntly  his  type  of  translation  is  the  least  reliable  source  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Logia  text.  It  is  even  possible  that  we 
have  traces  of  his  use  of  two  different  translations,  which  Mar- 
shall thinks  may  explain  his  pleonasms,  but  no  stress  is  laid  on 
this  point.  Quite  a  different  character  belongs  to  the  version 
used  by  our  finst  evangelist,  in  that  it  is  so  strongly  marked  by 
Hebraisms.  That  he  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  there  is  no 
<loubt,  and  we  might  imagine  that  he  had  made  his  own  transla- 
tion except  that  the  Hebraisms  seem  to  point  to  an  older  version 
than  the  type  used  by  Paul  and  Luke.  These  three  types  arc 
then  displayed  by  several  tables  showing  the  various  renderings  of 
the  same  Hebrew  word,  while  another  tabic  of  some  length  collates 
the  resemblances  between  the  Lucanian  type  and  the  parallels  in 
the  Pauline  epistles.  Luke,  then,  owing  to  his  similarities  in 
some  cases  and  his  divergencies  in  others  with  respect  to  Mat- 
thew's  reproduction  of  the  Logia.  is  credited  with  the  use  of  two 
different  types  of  translations,  one  of  which  is  the  Pauline- 
Lucanian  and  the  other  the  Matthxan.  It  is  not,  however, 
strictly  necessarj*  that  these  variant  types  should  each  have 
covered  the  whole  extent  of  the  Logia. 

The  author  now  enters  the  field  of  extra-canonical  parallels, 
and  shows  by  a  number  of  tables  that  the  same  variety  of  trans- 
lation of  a  common  Hebrew  word  exists  among  them  as  in  the 
gospels,  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  Rcsch  discovers  a 
surprising  resemblance  between  the  changes. made  in  the  evident 
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recension  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  the  Codex  fiezx,  and  the 
Mattha:an  type  of  Logia- translation  which  leads  him  to  regard  it 
as  trustworthy  testimony  to  a  type  of  translation  independent 
of  and  yet  closely  related  to  the  Matthoran.  A  second  point  of 
importance  is  the  establishment  of  still  another  type  called  the 
Alexandrian.  This  is  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  uniform 
predominance  of  certain  extra-canonical  readings  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  his  followers,  Origcn  and  Macarius,  as  well  as 
in  Alexandrian  gospel- fragments,  the  Egyptian  gospel  and  the 
Faijum  fragment.  Especially  to  be  noted  here  is  the  fact  that 
among  these  variants  are  to  found  such  as  could  only  have  arisen 
from  a  conscious  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  for  example. 
Matt.  18:3,  where  for  arpfi^oAu  xoi  yinrTAu  a  harsh  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  idiom  shubh  wefuiya  \^h^,  Clement  reads 
oW«  ylvtvBai.  The  survey  closes  with  the  hope  that  more  work 
will  be  spent  in  noting  Hebraisms  in  the  various  Greek  versions, 
and  in  the  endeavor  to  reconstruct  the  pre-canonical  gospel  by 
translations  of  Its  probable  contents  back  into  Hebrew. 

On  the  whole,  among  the  various  topics  treated,  four  appear 
to  be  of  leading  importance,  namely:  the  value  of  the  family  of 
"Western  Texts,"  the  use  made  of  canonical  and  extra-canonical 
parallel  texts,  the  language  of  the  original  gospel,  and  its  trans- 
lations with  their  types.  A  judgment  in  the  matter  of  New  Tes- 
tament texts  will  not  be  ventured  upon  by  the  present  reviewer. 
The  opinion  even  of  such  eminent  critics  as  Westcott  and  Hort 
seems  somewhat  divided.  Some  of  the  Western  readings  they 
hesitate  to  reject,  a  few  arc  considered  superior  to  non-Western 
readings,  but  the  general  criticism  is  made  that  the  Western  text 
is  on  the  whole  less  pure  and  trustworthy.  Its  characteristics 
are  said  to  be  a  love  of  paraphrase,  assimilation  of  clauses  for  the 
purpose  of  harmonizing,  and  its  readiness  to  adopt  alterations  or 
additions  from  extraneous  sources  (Cf.  Westcott  and  Hort,  Greek 
Test.')  If  Resch  can  point  out  a  trustworthy  origin  for  these 
variations  by  means  of  the  different  translations  of  a  common 
Hebrew  text,  it  would  certainly  relieve  this  family  of  texts  from 
much  unjust  criticism;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  an  advantage  to 
think  that  th^  less  pleasing  elements  of  an  old  text  had  been 
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subsequently  pruned  out,  than  that  they  had  been  introduced 
arbitrarily  into  a  text  originally  pure.  At  least  it  may  be  said 
that  Rcsch  is  not  entirely  alone  in  his  position  as  regards  the 
the  value  of  these  texts,  while  Westcott  and  Hort  probably  hold 
to  the  more  conservative  side. 

To  fail  to  make  use  of  the  extra-canonical  as  well  as  canonical 
parallels  to  synoptic  passages  would  certainly  be  a  mistake,  and 
even  if  all  of  Resch's  conclusions  on  this  matter  cannot  be  made 
good,  he  has  rendered  a  great  service  in  the  collection  of  the 
material,  and  in  showing  at  least  the  possible  limits  of  its  appli- 
cation. And  yet  there  is  always  the  danger  of  becoming 
mechanical  in  the  effort  to  prove  too  much,  and  of  losing  sight, 
as  Sanday  notes  in  his  criticism  of  Resch's  previous  work,  of  the 
latitude  which  must  be  granted  tu  each  evangelist  for  his  indi- 
viduality of  style,  and  for  the  use  of  synonyms.  And  this  must 
be  especially  true  of  an  age  when  the  letter  of  the  sacred  text 
was  of  much  less  importance  than  its  meaning.  Not  that  this 
excludes  the  possibility  or  probability  of  such  a  theorj-  as  Resch 
advances,  but  that  it  must  render  its  application  at  times  precar- 
ious. Sanday  remarks  (in  the  article  in  The  Expositor  previously 
referred  to)  that  there  arc  always  two  unprovable  steps  with  res- 
pect to  parallel  texts  in  the  epistles :  a)  that  they  come  from 
a  written  gospel,  and  ^)that  this  gospel  was  the  Logia.  The 
first  objection  may  perhaps  be  set  aside  in  case  the  parallel  in 
the  language  is  .sufficiently  close,  and  the  second  can  be  con- 
trolled somewhat  through  the  analysis  itself  of  the  synoptics 
which  constructs  the  extent  of  the  source.  But  it  is  certainty 
a  question  deserving  consideration  how  far  we  may  rightly  ex- 
tend the  compass  of  this  original  gospel.  Resch's  tendency 
would  be  to  make  it  include  the  greatest  possible  amount,  espec- 
ially when  it  comes  to  the  identification  with  it  of  all  the  gen- 
uine Agrapha.  On  the  other  hand,  the  additional  material 
secured  by  each  of  the  two  later  synoptics  and  the  claim  of  the 
third  evangelist  that  he  was  superseding  both  in  exactness  and 
extent,  a  nwOTjVfr  of  existing  worlds  on  the  life  of  Christ  should 
make  us  wary  of  pressing  too  much  material  upon  this  earliest 
source,  and  failing  to  allow  that  oral  tradition  may  have  carried 
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down  many  sayings  of  Jesus  which  the  evangelists  have  not  in- 
cluded in  their  accounts. 

The  original  language  of  the  Logia  is  a  point  to  be  settled 
by  experts  in  Semitic  dialects,  and  by  a  patient  testing  of  the 
relative  applicability  of  each  language  to  the  various  points  of 
the  problem.  We  are,  I  think,  to  assume  that  neither  Resch  nor 
Marshall  has  offered  the  whole  of  his  evidence.  And  while  one 
may  be  inclined  to  prefer  the  completeness  and  apparent  har- 
mony of  Resch's  results  to  the  occasional  "tours  de  force"  and 
necessary  supposition  of  textual  corruption  which  belong  to  Mar- 
shall's hypothesis,  a  premature  judgment  would  be  unfair.  The 
matter  must  be  appealed,  as  Marshall  himself  says,  to  the  general 
consensus  of  scholarly  opinion.  Finally,  as  to  various  types  of 
translation,  if  the  theory  can  be  sustained  without  infringing  too 
largely  upon  the  individualities  of  the  various  writers,  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  relieving  us  from  many  arbitrary  and  com- 
plicated theories  of  redaction,  while  the  attainment  of  an  approx- 
imate original  would  prove  a  great  advance  in  securing  an  accur- 
ate historical  and  literary  knowledge  of  the  earliest  written  record 
of  Christianity.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  matter  will 
hesitate  to  admit  the  presence  of  the  problem  and  its  importance, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  scholars  will  not  leave  the 
list  of  contestants  for  the  prize  of  its  solution  to  be  so  completely 
filled  out  by  German  and  English  names  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 


LAUSA.HNB. 

Here,  as  in  Geneva,  are  two  schools  of  theoiog^-  side  by 
side,  but  the  contrast  is  not  so  marked.  In  fact,  so  slight  is  the 
present  dogmatic  divergence  that  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
university  expressed  himself  very  frankly  about  the  needless- 
ness  of  having*  two  complete  sets  of  professors,  because  the 
schools  differ  about  the  relation  of  church  and  state.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  however,  histor)'  has  shown  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  a  breach  than  to  heal  it,  and  certain  obvious  advantages 
come  from  the  verj*  rivalry. 

The  university  has  existed  as  such  only  since  1890,  when  the 
medical  department  was  added ;  but  as  an  academy  it  has  been 
organized  since  1838,  and  the  theological  faculty  dates  back  to 
1538.  The  lectures  arc  still  held  in  a  building  as  old  as  that  at 
Bern  and  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town ;  but  a  Russian 
graduate  has  recently  left  by  will  three  million  francs  for  a  new 
I  building,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  university  will  be  admirably 
housed. 

I  refer  to  only  two  of  the  professors,  Professor  H.  Vuilleu- 
mier  and  Professor  Faschoud.  The  former  has  the  chair  of  Old 
Testament  introduction  and  exegesis.  He  is  a  man  thoroughly 
iamihar  with  German  scholarship,  speaking  the  language  with  as 
much  apparent  fluency  as  he  docs  French,  and  yet  looking  at 
the  different  developments  of  German  thought  from  the  inde- 
pendent standpoint  of  one  who  feels  that  he  belongs  to  a  different 
race  and  has  no  interest  in  the  victory  of  this  or  that  party  or 
tendency. 
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Professor  Paschoud  is  a  man  of  di^erent  mould,  somewhat 
less  cosmopolitan  and  speaking  German  only  with  difHculty. 
He  has  been  in  the  active  pastorate  for  years,  and  was  called  but 
two  years  ago  to  the  chair  of  practical  theology.  At  this  time 
his  opening  address  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  discussion  of 
the  burning  ecclesiastical  question  in  French  Switzerland,  a 
defence  of  the  position  of  the  state  church  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  free  church. 

From  the  independent  faculty  two  names  are  perhaps  deserv- 
ing of  special  prominence :  Professor  Gautier,  brother  of  the 
astronomer  Professor  Raoul  Gautier  of  Geneva ;  and  Professor 
Asti£,  recently  brought  into  special  prominence  by  the  action  of 
the  synod  of  the  free  church.  This  has  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  his  impntderices,  while  curiously  enough  not  venturing  to 
characterize  his  statements  as  untrue.  Of  course  this  action  is 
made  the  most  of  by  the  advocates  of  liberalism,  as  showing 
that  heresy  cannot  even  be  kept  out  of  the  free  church  despite 
its  strict  tests  and  orthodox  traditions.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  Professor  Astifi's  utterances  regarding  inspiration  and 
kindred  themes  would  scarcely  have  attracted  attention  outside 
the  free  church,  and  perhaps  not  even  there,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
certain  brusqueness  in  the  manner  of  their  expression.  He  is 
one  of  the  older  professors,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  state  church,  "they  ought  to  have  let  him 
alone." 

neuchAtel. 

The  journey  from  Lausanne  to  Neuchitel,  where  the  state 
"Academic"  still  lacks  the  needed  medical  faculty  to  make  it  a 
university,  and  where  the  free  theological  school  is  not  yet  quite 
twenty  years  old,  takes  us  again  away  from  the  higher  Alps  and 
to  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  range.  This  time,  however,  the  Jura 
mountains  are  to  the  westward  and  not  between  us  and  the  Alps, 
as  at  Basel,  so  that  on  clear  days  the  Alpine  panorama  from 
Neuch&tel  is  more  extended  than  from  any  other  Swiss  city, 
reaching  all  the  way  from  Pilatus  by  Lucerne  to  Mt.  Blanc. 

The  city  itself  is  most  beautifully  located,  stretching  along 
the  lake  with  its  fine  new  (^ua.^s  and,  reaching  far  up  the  hill- 
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side.  The  chateau,  which  commands  the  town,  is  wonderfully 
picturesque,  with  its  old  bastions  and  beautiful  church,  and  parts 
of  the  town  are  very  quaint ;  but  the  new  streets  by  the  lake  are 
broad  and  beautiful,  and  even  the  older  portion  of  the  city  has 
not  been  turned  into  a  labyrinth  by  its  ridges  and  ravines  as  has 
Lausanne. 

The  academy  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  in  an  admir- 
able situation  beside  the  lake,  and  is  an  excellent  modern  build- 
ing. The  rules  concerning  attendance  upon  lectures,  etc.,  are 
quite  different  from  these  of  the  universities,  students  of 
theology,  for  Instance,  being  required  to  attend  all  the  courses 
of  their  year  much  as  we  are  in  our  own  seminaries.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  however,  persons  are  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures 
as  auditeurs  without  matriculating  as  students. 

The  lectures  of  the  FacuitJ  htdgpindente  are  held  tn  quarters 
in  themselves  unpretentious,  but  situated  only  a  few  rods  from 
the  chateau  with  its  mediaeval  battlements  and  commanding  its 
wonderful  views.  The  number  of  students  is  very  small  but.  as 
an  offset,  the  relations  between  students  and  professors  are 
correspondingly  intimate  and  cordial. 

In  NeuchMct  there  is  a  single  form  which  overshadows  all 
others  and  is  looked  upon  with  an  affectionate  reverence  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  among  the  living  leaders  of  the  free  church  in 
Switzerland.  I  refer  to  the  venerable  Professor  Frid^ric  L. 
Godet,  so  well  known  in  America  through  his  commentaries, 
especially  that  upon  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Born  in  Neuchatel 
October  25,  1812,  he  was  instructor  of  the  late  Emperor  Fred- 
erick of  Germany  from  1838  to  1844.  In  1850  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  academy  at  Ncuchdtel.  and  held  this 
position  until  1873.  At  that  time  he  left  the  state  church,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  organizing  the  free  church  of  the  canton  of 
Neuch&tel,  and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  free  theo- 
logical faculty.  In  1887  he  resigned  his  professorship,  but  he 
still,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  delivers  one  lecture  a  week  as  a  favor 
to  those  who  love  to  sit  at  his  feet.  Last  summer  his  subject 
was  a  running  exegesis  of  the  Acts. 

While  Dr.  Godet  has  so  largely  retired  from  active  work,  his 
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presence  is  still  a  benediction  not  only  to  the  church  and  school 
which  he  helped  to  found,  but  also  to  all  who  come  under  his 
influence.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  own  first  meeting  with 
him.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  one  in  whose  face 
and  words  and  whole  manner  such  ripeness  and  tenderness  of 
Christian  faith  and  experience  were  mingled  with  an  almost 
childlike  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerned the  kingdom  of  God.  "The  revered  head  of  ortho- 
doxy,"— as  he  was  called  by  one  whose  own  views  are  decidedly 
liberal, — it  was  yet  beautiful  to  note  the  Christian  charity  of  his 
disposition,  and  to  see  how  he  regarded  even  the  prevalent  exclu- 
sive emphasis  of  the  humanity  of  jesus  only  as  the  excessive 
development  of  a  movement  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  dis- 
tant Christ  of  theology  again  into  vital  contact  with  the  life  of 
the  world. 

Such  was  the  impression  of  a  first  interview,  and  it  was  only 
intensified  by  subsequent  meetings  and  by  listening  to  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  his  preaching  in  the  little  hotel  chapel  of  a 
hamlet  high  up  in  the  Bernese  Obertand. 

Fortunately  for  the  free  school,  the  chair  vacated  by  Dr. 
Godet  is  ably  filled  by  his  son,  Professor  Georges  Godet,  a  most 
delightful  man  and  efficient  teacher,  and  one  to  whom  I  am 
under  personal  obligation  for  much  of  my  information  about  the 
origin  of  the  free  church  in  Neuchfttel. 

Another  name  held  in  high  esteem  is  that  of  Professor  Mon- 
vert,  who  teaches  church  history  and  Old  Testament  introduc- 
tion. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  protestant  schools  of  theology 
in  French  Switzerland. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  a  state  of  things,  both  in  theology  and 
in  methods  of  instruction,  much  more  closely  allied  to  our  own 
than  is  the  case  in  German  Switzerland.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  independent  schools ;  and  I  imagine  that  a  student  could 
go  from  one  of  the  more  liberal  of  our  theological  seminaries  to 
the  independent  schools  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  or  NeuchcLtel 
without  experiencing  any  serious  shock  except  in  the  change  of 
languages.     So  far  removed  mc  iVvese  schools  from  the  prevail- 
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ing  liberalism  of  Gennan  thought  that  one  of  their  professors 
told  mc  with  evident  sorrow  that  when  their  students  went  for  a 
semester  or  two  to  a  German  university  they  were  apt  to  come 
back  very  much  shaken  in  their  faith. 

Apart  from  its  greater  average  orthodoxy  and  the  greater 
similarity  of  its  methods  to  our  own — two  things  which  will  be 
I  regarded  as  advantages  or  disadvantages  according  to  what  one 
seeks — there  is  one  respect  in  which  French  Switzerland  has  for 
many  Americans  a  decided  advantage  over  Gennan  Switzerland. 
I  mean  as  a  place  in  which  to  acquire  a  foreign  language.  It  is 
so  universally  the  case  that  the  younger  men  coming  to  Europe 
for  study  wish  also  to  perfect  themselves  in  one  of  the  continen- 
tal languages,  that  the  opportunities  for  doing  this  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account.  In  giving  the  preference  to  French  Switz- 
erland in  this  respect,  I  do  not  mean  that  French  is  more  valu- 
able for  the  theologian  than  German  —  for  the  reverse  is  doubt- 
less the  case — but  simply  that  in  PVcnch  Switzerland  the  people 
speak  French  and  in  German  Switzerland  they  do  not  speak 
German.  In  the  cities  of  French  Switzerland,  and  in  none  of 
them  more  than  in  Neuch&tel,  a  pure  and  beautiful  French  has 
almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  patois.  In  German  Switz- 
erland, on  the  other  hand,  even  among  the  cultured,  a  dialect  is 
spoken  which  is  allied  to  the  Mittel-hoih-deutsch,  and  is  so  differ- 
ent from  pure  German  as  almost  to  constitute  a  distinct  language. 
Of  course  one  hears  good  German  in  the  universities,  where, 
indeed,  many  of  the  professors  are  Germans  and  not  Swiss,  and 
also  in  the  churches;  but  it  is  not  spoken  on  the  .streets,  and 
even  the  students  talk  to  one  another  in  a  language  almost  abso- 
lutely unintelligible,  even  to  a  good  German  scholar.  All  people 
of  culture  in  German  Switzerland  can  speak  pure  German,  but 
they  ordinarily  do  not.  and  that  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
such  as  have  still  imperfect  mastery  of  the  language. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enter  into  detail  concerning  the  exami- 
nations to  which  students  arc  subjected,  and  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  Swiss  student  of  thcologj-  becomes  a  pastor.  1  have 
refrained  from  doing  so.  partly  because  the  process  is  in  general 
so  similar  to  that  in  Germany,  but  chiefly  because  I  have  wished 
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to  make  these  papers  primarily  of  practical  assistance  to  the 
American  student  who  wishes  to  know  what  kind  of  instruction 
is  to  be  found  in  the  different  Swiss  schools  of  theology.  I 
shall  be  more  than  content  if  the  facts  here  ^ven  prove  at  all  as 
helpful  to  the  reader  as  has  been  the  necessary  investigation  to 
myself,  especially  if  they  shall  lead  any  to  share  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  physical  stimulus  of  this  unique  land. 


THE  AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


The  series  of  Outline  Inductive  Bible  Studies,  prepared  by  the  Vice -Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institute  for  The  Sunday  School  Times,  and  publisticd  therein  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  hn.s  attracted  much  aitentinn.  They  are  intended 
to  supplement  the  usual  helps  on  the  International  lessons  by  giving  sugges- 
tions for  funher  work  in  connection  with  the  biblical  material.  They  are 
literally  ituHUi.  and  leave  the  homiletical  treatment  largely  to  others.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Timts.  in  "Notes  on  Open  Let- 
ters.*'    The  words  are  those  of  an  instructor  in  an  Iowa  college: 

"  Before  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  would  have  thought  improvement  in 
The  Sunday  School  Times  to  be  almost  impossible.  Rut  the  Outline  Inductive 
Studies  are  specially  helpful  to  me.  They  funiisti  that  which  I  myself  had 
for  years  tried  to  prepare,  in  order  that  the  study  of  the  lessens  might  be  a 
continuous  study  of  the  Bible.  The  Outlines  are,  of  course,  so  much  more 
thorough  and  complete  than  1  was  able  to  make  them  that  their  help  to  me  is 
invaluable." 

A  second  series  of  studies  commences  July  first.  The  subject  will  be  Tlie 
Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  material  covered  will  be  Che  Acts, 
1 5  :  35  tci  the  close  of  the  buok,  the  Epistles  and  the  Kevelatton.  A  review  of 
the  first  half  of  the  Acts  will  precede  the  course.  It  will  be  note<I  that  this  is 
the  material  covered  by  the  Institute's  examination  of  January,  1894.  The 
direction  sheets  for  this  examination  are  now  ready,  and  candidates  are  enroll* 
ing  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  teaching  the  lessons  in  July. 

Interesting  reports  are  coming  in  from  the  Sute  Conventions  of  the  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.,  where  addresses  have  hccn  given  by  Institute  represenutives.  At 
the  Michigan  Convention,  April  5th,  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested,  and 
locnl  secretaries  declarer!  their  intention  of  organiiing  clubs  for  the  Study  of 
the  Life  of  Christ  in  their  societies  at  once. 

From  the  Utah  Convention  a  large  number  of  names  applying  for  special 
information  has  been  received.  In  both  Michigan  and  Utah  the  leaders  in 
Christian  Endeavor  work  have  become  much  interested,  and  arc  planning  to 
introduce  Bible  Study  into  their  work  wherever  possible. 

The  schedule  of  Institute  courses  and  instructors  at  Summer  Schools,  as 
thus  far  arranged  for^  is  given  below : 
Chautauqua,  July  and  August. 

Hebrew  and  English  Old  Testament;  Professors  William  R.  Harper,  D, 
A.  McClenaban  and  S.  Bumham. 
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Chautauqua,  July  and  August, 

New  Testament  Greek,  and  English  New  Testament ;   Professors  J.  S. 
Riggs,  Chas.  Horswell  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Vouw. 
framingham,  Mass.,  July. 

New  Testament  Greek,  and  the  English  Bible;  Mr.  C.  W.  Votaw. 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  July. 

The  English  Bible ;   Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher. 
Lakesidt,  Ohio,  July. 

Hebrew  and  the  English  Bible ;  Mr.  Lincoln  Hulley. 
Colfax,  Iowa,  July. 

The  English  Bible ;  Mr.  I.  F.  Wood. 
Bay  VUw,  Mick.,  July  and  August. 

The  English  Bible ;  Professor  M.  S.  Terry  and  others. 
Associated  Bible  Schools  of  Kansas,  August. 

New  Testament,  Greek  and  English  Bible;  Mr.  I.  F.  Wood. 
iMke  Madison,  South  Dakota. 

Dr.  £.  L.  Parks. 
Southern  California  and  Pacific  Grove. 

Hebrew  and  the  English  Bible ;  Dr.  C.  F.  Kent. 

(Arrangements  at  these  two  assemblies  are  not  quite  complete.) 


in.    The  Book  op  Ecclesiastes. 

/.  Its  Central  CharacUrUties,  Ecclcsiastes  is  ihe  ihird  of  the  great 
"Wisdom"  books  which  call  fcir  consideration  in  the  scheme  of  the  Inter- 
national Lessons.  It  diflcis  not  a  little  from  Proverbs  and  Job  both  in  forrn 
and  contents.  It  is  a  pruse  work  while  ihey  are  puetical.  Proverbs  contuins 
the  simplest.  If  not  the  earliest,  manifestation  of  thai  activity  of  the  "  wise 
men"  which  was  occupied  ia  the  examination  of  soctaJ  and  individual  life, 
and  the  search  for  principles  of  right  living  and  their  application.  Job  pre- 
sents a  sinf;le  problem  of  human  life  in  connection  with  a  great  historical 
crisis  in  Israel,  the  problem  of  sufTerin^.  EccLesiastes  has  certain  features 
in  common  with  both  these  sides  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  but.  diEFerent  from  Prov- 
erbs, its  chief  concern  is  with  moral  problems  and  difficulties,  not  with  merely 
prudential  consideraiious  for  common  life,  and  it  reaches  out  beyond  the  single 
topic  which  fills  the  hnriion  of  the  Uook  of  Job.  !l  comes  nearest  to  being  a 
speculative  treatise,  though  it  is  not.  It  recounts  the  experience  and  conclu- 
sions of  a  man  who  was  searching  for  a  practical  philosophy  of  Living.  He 
seeks  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  through  thought  and  action,  iu  the  midst 
of  human  society  and  in  the  depths  uf  liumaii  intellect,  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  chief  end  of  man,  the  mcanmg  and  purpose  of  human  life,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  find  thereby  the  way  practically  to  get  the  most  and  best  out  of  life. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  Hebrew  philosophy,  the  eye  is  fixed  on  purely  practical 
ends. 

3,  Anaiysii  of  the  Book.  Ecclesiaiies  is  almost  incapable  of  analysis, 
as  any  one  may  prove  cither  by  reading  it  through  or  by  comparing  the  results 
of  commentators'  attempts  to  furnish  an  analysis.  The  thoughts  do  not  follow 
in  apparent  logical  order  and  succession.  Style  and  language  alike  aid  iu 
concealing  ihc  course  of  thought.  The  single  expressions  arc  often  difficult 
to  interpret.  The  style  is  harsh,  the  structure  of  the  sentences  often  irrcguUr. 
Some  have  concluded  that  wc  have  the  coments  of  a  philosopher's  noie-book, 
let  down  in  Emersonian  fashion  without  connection,  or  more  than  a  general 
relation.  Others  conjecture  that  the  author  died  before  the  book  received  iu 
last  touches  from  him.  These  ideas  merely  express  the  difficulty  found  in 
tracing  the  order  of    thought  from  beginning  to  end.     The  book  is  the  bert 
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foundation  for  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  Hebrew  literature 
does  not  know  the  principles  and  rules  of  logical  and  orderly  compositioQ 
which  we  think  indispensable  to  a  literary  production. 

J.  The  Title  and  Introduction.  The  title  states  that  the  book  contains 
the  words  of  the  sod  of  David,  King  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  called  Koheleth, 
3  term  to  which  various  meanings  have  been  attached.  It  is  in  Hebrew  a 
feminine  form  apparently,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
the  gender.  Some  think  of  an  indirect  reference  to  wisdom,  the  feminine 
figure  who  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  early  chapters  of  Proverbs.  Perhaps 
the  best  explanation  is  based  on  the  Arabic  use  of  the  feminine  in  a  neuter 
sense  to  express  the  sum  total,  the  highest  point,  of  the  qualities  which  the 
word  denotes.  Thus  the  son  of  David  as  Koheleth  was  all  that  a  "  Master  of 
Assemblies"  could  be  expected  to  be,  he  was  the  "Prince  of  preachers." 
Who  is  this  son  of  David,  King  in  Jerusalem  ?  Traditicm  has  recognized  in 
him  Solomon,  the  chief,  the  typical  representative  of  the  "  wise  men."  Later 
scholarship  has  inferred  from  the  contents  of  the  book,  its  language  and  other 
things,  that  this  tradition  is  not  well  founded.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  has  brought  Solomon  forward  as 
the  centre  about  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  book  revolve.  For  our  purpose 
the  question  is  immaterial. 

Most  writers  regard  1:2-11  as  the  introduction  to  the  book.  The  open- 
ing words  may  be  regarded  as  the  motto  of  the  subsequent  utterances.  They 
meet  us  not  less  than  thirty-nine  times  in  the  book.  "  Everything  is  empty 
and  fleeting.  Man  gets  no  result  worth  having  from  his  labor  (vs.  2,  3)." 
These  are  the  fundamental  thoughts.  Notice  the  general  point  of  view.  It  is 
man  who  stands  in  the  foreground,  not  the  Israelite ;  it  is  the  "  world  under 
the  sun,"  not  Jerusalem — the  standpoint  of  the  "sages"  always.  To  these 
two  thoughts  are  added  four  illustrative  or  parallel  statements  : 

V.  4.  Man  passes  away  but  nature  remains  the  same. 

vs.  5-7.  There  is  movement  but  no  progress. 

vs.  8-10.  There  is  labor  but  nothing  new  produced. 

V.  II.  One's  labor  makes  no  impression  on  the  future. 

Nature  and  man  alike  move  on  and  labor,  but  both  go  round  the  same 
circle  —  man  not  enjoying  even  the  permanence  of  nature.  Generation  suc- 
ceeds to  generation,  each  consigning  its  predecessors  to  forgetfulness,  while  it 
journeys  on  over  the  same  weary  road. 

This  passage,  with  its  solemn  melancholy  impressive  eloquence,  stuns  up 
at  the  beginning  the  writer's  conclusions  as  to  the  general  features  of  human 
life  in  the  world. 

4.   The  Problem  of  Koheleth.     But  he  does  not  stop  here.     Such  a  view 

of  things  does  not  by  any  means  paralyze  his  effort  and  activity.     It  stimulates 

him  to  the  endeavor  and  the  thought  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  following 

pages.     "  On  this  basis,"  he  asks  "  what  is  the  practical  rule  of  living,  what 

is  a  man  to  do  to  make  a  success  ol  \\l«  >uvder  these  conditions  ? "    Man  is 
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hcr«  in  such  a  world  ;  he  lives  ;  he  must  do  something  ;  he  mast  find  — not  a 
speculative  theory  of  ihe  aniverse  actd  human  existence  —  but  some  vrorkable 
practical  method  of  making  the  best  of  it.  Such  is  the  problem  of  Ecclesi- 
asics,  Ihe  ke>'  to  the  buok. 

5.  KokeUlM's  Belief  in  God.  If  such  is  man  upon  the  earth,  transitory 
and  sufferinf^,  aspirinf^  and  not  annininK'.  laboring  and  not  achicvinf;,  living 
and  must  die,  with  no  prospect  of  remembrance  after  death,  surely  it  were 
well  "to  curse  God  and  die."  Can  such  anomalies  of  existence  be  reconciled 
with  belief  in  God  ?  This  is  the  question  which  springs  to  our  lips.  The 
temptation  in  such  a  view  of  the  world  is  to  deny  the  existence  or  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  earth.  Stmnge  as  it  seems  to  us,  Koheleth  is 
never  once  assailed  by  the^  fjuestionin^s  and  doubts.  He  is  no  sceptic  in 
the  sense  of  denying  Theism.  A  superficial  reader  of  the  book,  with  nine- 
teenth century*  ideas,  sometimes  leaps  to  that  inference,  or  at  least  theoriies 
about  a  pru^ress  of  faith  in  God  in  the  chapters  culminating  in  the  last.  The 
inference  and  theory  arc  both  erroneous.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  merely  to 
go  hastily  through  the  chapters  to  discover  how  profound  a  belief  In  the  exist- 
ence and  activity  of  God  was  pn^sscsscd  by  the  writer.  What  comes  to  man 
is  from  God  ;  be  gives  it ;  men  receive  their  portion  from  the  band  of  God. 
They  are  in  his  hands.  He  will  judge,  he  proves  them.  All  things  are  done 
hy  him.  There  are  those  that  please  him.  Exalted  as  he  is,  he  is  deeply 
interested  and  .iciive  in  the  affairs  of  this  earth.  Beaiuse  he  is  exalted,  men 
should  fear  him.'  Such  remarkable  ideas  respecting  God  coupled  with  such 
a  gloomy  view  of  human  life  are  extraordinary.  This  only  can  be  suggested 
in  explanation.  The  belief  in  God  had  become  a  pan  of  the  man's  nature. 
He  could  not  throw  it  off.  He  had  no  tlwught  of  throwing  it  ofF.  Given  God, 
as  an  element  m  the  problem,  as  govcntor  and  arbiter  of  the  race,  the  only 
mailer  which  needed  investigation  and  solulion  was  the  adjustment  of  one's 
life  to  the  facts,  the  constiiuiiun  nf  the  wurld  as  God  had  evidently  establish- 
ed it.  Why  he  had  so  established  it,  how  it  reflected  on  his  character  and 
purposes,  were  problems  that  never  seem  lo  have  crossed  Koheleth's  mind. 

6.  The  various  unsatisfiictiiry  Solutions,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  How  Is 
man  to  make  the  most  of  life  t  This  is  the  practical  problem.  Various  ways 
were  tried  by  the  writer,  various  conclusions  arrived  at,  various  theories  put 
Up  as  attempts  to  reach  the  satisfactory  result.  These  attempts  arc  not  set 
down  in  order  in  ihe  buok.  They  must  be  gaihereil  from  a  comparison  of 
different  passages  and  selected  from  much  more  or  less  irrelevant  matter. 

(l)  Koheleth  first  tried  to  form  a  consistent  theory  of  the  universe  thmugh 
observation  and  inquiry  into  human  activity."  Wisdom,  in  the  sense  of  intel- 
lectual investigation,  was  the  means  employed.  Well  fitted  as  be  was  for 
Ibis  investigation,  be  found  that  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.     Inquiry  did 


■The  student  may  find  proof  for  these  tlalemcntB  in   f:l3;  3124;  i:2fi;  JrtO-T^; 
.3:17;  S:2.  7.  18;  7:13.14,26;  ii:i2;  9:1;  11:9,  etc.  •  I:IJ. 
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not  make  man  happy  ;  it  increased  his  dissatisfaction.*  Another  attempt  was 
made,  through  another  kind  of  "  wisdom,"  with  better  success.*  Koheleth  no 
longer  tried  to  form  a  speculative  theory,  he  fell  back  on  practical  wisdom, 
the  results  of  wise  observation  of  moral  conduct.  Such  was  the  teaching  of 
the  "  sages  "  in  Israel.  They  saw  how  much  nearer  the  reality  of  things  one 
came  in  the  house  of  mourning.^  They  perceived  the  value  of  sound 
judgment  in  a  counsellor.*  Koheleth  utters  some  very  useful  maxims  respect- 
ing the  details  of  practical  life.  Wisdom  has  taught  him  that  wickedness  is 
folly  and  righteousness  is  life.*  But  it  could  not  lead  him  to  the  reason  of 
things  which  it  suggested.'  It  could  not  save  him  from  making  an  awful 
mistake  in  his  own  life  when  once  he  put  his  trust  in  an  unfaithful  woman.' 
Even  "wisdom"  with  all  its  effectiveness  is  rejected. 

(2)  He  will  test  the  effectiveness  of  self-satisfaction  when  pushed  to  its 
utmost  limit.*  This  he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  do,  for  he  had  all  that  heart 
could  wish.*  Some  of  these  pleasures  were  noble  and  worthy,  others  were 
frivolous  and  sensual.  But  after  the  entire  round  had  been  run,  all  were 
found  to  be  wanting.  The  attempt  to  give  oneself  full  swing  in  material 
enjoyments  did  not  satisfy."  Closely  connected  with  this  line  of  thought  was 
bis  observation  of  the  emptiness  of  the  search  for  and  enjoyment  of  riches. 
No  one  sleeps  any  better  if  as  well  for  their  acquisition  ;"  they  often  injure 
instead  of  benefit;"  worse  than  all  when  one  has  amassed  them,  he  is  often 
snatched  away  before  he  can  enjoy  them.'^ 

(3)  In  the  course  of  his  observation  one  thing  has  caught  the  eye  of 
Koheleth,  Everything  has  its  destined  time  for  coming  and  going,  growing' 
and  dying.  Nature  and  the  world  are  full  of  opportune  moments."*  What  if 
man  yielding  up  the  search  for  the  reason  of  things,  could  6nd  and  seize  the 
opportunity  or  opportunities  which  God  has  destined  to  make  his  life  worthy 
and  satisfactory.  What  if  he  should  get  in  touch  with  the  great  machine  ? 
Man  is  evidently  made  to  be  in  tune  with  the  universe.  Everything  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  time  and  the  human  reaches  out  and  apprehends  the  beauty  of  the 
world.')  But  however  this  may  be,  man  cannot  hope  to  find  and  seise  the 
opportunity,  to  realize  the  beauty.'' 

( 4 )  Will  not  what  is  commonly  called  "  success  "  be  a  suitable  basis  for 
happiness  ?  The  difficulty  is  that  the  successful  man  is  hated  by  his  envious 
neighbor,  and  success  costs  too  much  at  that  price.''  May  not  social  fel- 
lowship be  available  ?  Isolation  is  a  most  prolific  source  of  misery  while 
companionship  is  ever  more  profitable."'  Yet  the  wise  youth  who  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  people  and  gained  a  crown,  lost  it  as  speedily  and 
sank  into  oblivion.**  Certainly  the  friendship  of  human  kind  is  rare.  Woman's 
love  has  proved  a  delusion."* 


■  1:16-18.  '7:1-29;  8:1-7.  37:1.4.  47-19;  8:1.  57:35.  <7a3,24- 
'7:26-29.  '2:1-7.  '2:7,9,10.  "2:2,11.  "5:10-12.  "5:13,14.  "6:1,2. 
"  3H-8.        *5  3:1  la.        •*  3-.iii.        '^  \A-^.       *  \n-^».       ■•4:13-16.         ~  7:26-29. 
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(5)  Will  Koheleth  throw  all  scruples  aside  and  plunge  into  vice?  Wii- 
dom  has  taught  him  the  folly  and  danger  of  that  course.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  his  profound  belief  in  God  comes  out  clearly.  However  great  the 
anomalies  of  life,  one  tbiiiK  is  certain,  that  "it  shall  not  be  well  with  the 
wicked." ' 

(6)  He  has  not  refused  to  seek  for  the  bel)i  he  needs  in  the  popular 
religion  of  the  day.*  The  features  of  it  as  described  and  suggested  by  him 
are  most  in  accnrtl  with  (hat  legal  and  ritual  religion  which  Eira  introduced, 
ll  has  degenerated  from  its  early  prime  into  a  timid,  anxious  performance  of 
rites  and  scrupulous  offering  of  tribute  and  vows  to  God,  and  on  the  other 
hand  into  a  selHsh  calculating  spirit  which  is  willing  to  cheat  him.  Koheleth 
allows  the  power  and  significance  of  religion,  but  spumi  its  spurious  counter- 
feits and  casts  the  popular  faith  and  worship,  the  legalism  of  the  time,  after 
the  other  rejected  suitors. 

(7]  There  is  one  other  solace  remaining  which  religiuiiistt  of  the  day  are 
bailing  as  a  new  discovery.  If  one  cannot  enjoy  this  life  there  is  another  to 
onne,  and  the  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  hrightens  the  dreary  waste  of  this 
vain  world.  But  this,  loo,  Koheleth  cannot  accept.  He  sees  no  evidence  of  it 
in  the  earth.  Here  his  pessimism  couches  its  lowest  point  and  the  dreary 
sung  of  forgetfulness  in  death  and  darkness  in  the  grave  echoes  solemnly 
again  and  again  throughout  the  book.*  Man  and  beast  arc  alike,  they  go  unto 
one  place.  We  do  not  know  the  future.  The  dead  remember  nothing,  "there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave."  It  is  true 
tliat  in  the  last  chapter*  the  dust  and  the  spirit  of  man  part  company,  yet  (he 
statement  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  genemi  tone  of  the 
book.     There  is  no  hope  of  immortality. 

7.  The  Solution  finally  Accepted.  Ecclesiastes  is  by  no  means  a  merely 
negative  and  sceptical  book.  It  offers,  along  with  its  rejection  of  many  of  the 
great  hopes  which  men  have  thought  satisfying,  its  own  contribution  to  the 
problem.  Tliis  solution  is  not  reached  at  the  end,  it  appears  again  and  again 
throughout  (he  chapters,  and  is  emphasiied  in  opposition  to  the  various  unsat- 
isfactory theories  which  are  set  up.  It  has  a  two-fold  character,  —  one  might 
almost  say,  a  manward  and  a  Godward  side ;  perhaps  belter,  a  material  and  a 
«piKtual  element. 

( (  )  Over  against  vain  searching  for  the  reason  of  things  and  empty  striv- 
ing after  that  which  brings  no  comfort  in  its  acquisition,  ibe  Preacher  com- 
mends the  renunciation  of  all  these  and  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  ODe*s  lot 
and  portion  in  life.  "  Find  satisfaction  in  that  which  it  falls  to  you  to  do  and 
receive."  is  his  oft-repcaied  refrain.  Wh.itever  it  be.  it  is  to  be  accepted  as 
from  God  and  to  be  enjoyed  with  joy  and  gladness.*     The  spirit  recoils  oa 


817.10;  90,5,6,10;  11:8. 
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itself,  learning,  after  all  its  weary  profitless  round  of  travel  over  the  earth,  that 
happiness  is  found  at  its  own  door.  The  conclusion  to  which  Koheleth  has 
arrived  is  not  materialistic  as  has  been  superficially  thought.  The  essence  of 
his  thought  is  not  the  eating,  the  drinking  and  the  rejoicing,  but  the  fact  that 
man  may  at  least  know  this,  that  what  does  come  to  htm,  the  labor  that  is 
given  him  to  do,  is  from  God.  In  view  of  that  fact  he  may  rejoice,  he  can 
rejoice,  believing  as  be  does  in  the  divine  providence.  Yet  even  here  Koh- 
eleth  does  not  set  great  store  by  his  solution.  After  having  offered  his  modest 
remedy  he  adds,  yet  "this  also  is  vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind."  Herecog* 
nizes  that  the  element  of  earthly  material  activity  entering  in  makes  even 
this  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Nothing  commends  his  moral  sanity  and  his 
wise  insight  more  than  this  frank  confession.  Life  cannot  be  summed  up 
successfully  and  satisfyingly  where  material  things  foim  a  part  of  the 
scheme. 

( 2 )  Hence  he  adds  one  more  word  which  rounds  out  and  elevates  his 
philosophy.  It,  too,  appears  more  than  once  in  his  discussion.  It  is  simply 
this — Fear  God.'  At  the  end  of  his  vain  attempt  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
popular  religion,  he  turns  to  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  religion  which 
is  to  endure  as  strength  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  scribe  who  appended  the 
postscript  to  his  book,  rightly  grasped  the  profoundest  lesson  of  the  Preacher 
when  be  gathered  all  up  into  what  was  to  him  "the  end  of  the  matter,  '  Fear 
God' " — though  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  scribe  he  added  what  Koheleth  had 
rejected — "and  keep  bis  commandments."'  This  is  the  deepest  and  truest 
word  that  Koheleth  has  for  us.  There  is  not  much  enthusiasm  or  inspirati<m 
for  the  superficial  hearer  in  this  motto,  but  it  has  been  the  hope  and  strength 
of  thoughtful  and  sober  workers  in  many  generations. 

8.  Tke  religious  Value  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  book  cannot  be  called  one 
of  the  attractive  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  many  it  is  almost  repulsive. 
The  Jewish  church  was  divided  respecting  it.  The  Christian  finds  its  tone  far 
below,  and  its  outlook  far  narrower  than,  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of  him 
who  "brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."  Still  many  noble  men  are 
enrolled  among  its  students  and  admirers  and  there  are  elements  in  it 
which  make  it  of  permanent  value  to  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  of 
mankind. 

( I )  As  long  as  there  is  suffering  and  oppression  in  the  world  and  the 
divine  justice  and  love  are  overlaid  and  lost  in  the  confusion  of  human  Strug' 
gle,  passion  and  sorrow,  so  long  will  Ecclesiastes  continue  to  appeal  to  men. 
There  is  a  pessimistic  element  in  life.  He  who  builds  up  his  theory  of  human- 
ity without  it,  will  find  that  he  has  a  defective  theory.     Undue  optimism  is  in 


■5:7;  7:18;  8:12. 

■  Koheleth  rejected  this  addition   in  so  far  as  it  represented  the  ideas  of  the  pop- 
uJar  legal  religion  of  his  day,  which  hedged  up  the  way  of  life  with  prohibitions  and 
scribal  rules  claiming  divine  authoT\t>j. 
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the  end  as  weak  and  worthless  as  undue  pessimism.  These  diirk  thtcgs  uf 
human  existence  did  nol  go  oul  of  sight  with  the  "year  of  our  Lord."  They 
are  pennanent  facts,  reappearing  in  social  and  individual  life,  and  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Koheleih  bids  us  never  overlonk  or  slight  iheni  in  marking 
out  our  pathway  in  the  world. 

(2)  Kohclctb  himself  is  no  tneaa  man  u  he  writes  himself  down  before 
lu.  Above  all  things  else  he  is  thoroughly  honest  with  himself  and  with  the 
facts.  He  wit]  see  the  worsi,  not  glossing  over  manifest  evils,  not  soothing 
himself  with  what  be  knuws  to  be  unsatisfying.  He  stands  out  nobly  beside 
the  religion  t»r  bis  iinie.  which  was  only  loo  ready  to  use  any  means  to  get 
its  followers  out  of  trouble,  whether  those  means  were  fair  or  fuul,  true  or 
false.  Upon  the  highest  truth  of  all  that  came  within  the  range  of  his  ohscrva- 
lion.  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  he  sadly  but  firmly  turns  his  back.  It  is 
cot  for  him,  for  be  cannot  make  himself  believe  it.  Intellectaal  and  spiritual 
honesty  and  sincerity  are  taught  on  every  page  of  Ecclesiastes. 

(3)  Because  Koheleth  was  honest  with  himself,  because  he  renounced 
every  ^ir-secming  scheme  which  could  not  satisfy,  he  has  struck  out  for  us 
so  many  fniiiful  truths  and  stirred  so  many  thoughtful  minds  to  deeper 
reflection.  He  has  therefore  left  on  record  for  us,  a  testimony  to  the  value 
of  "honest  doubt."  If  he  had  been  sntlstied  with  the  intellectual  prcsup[>o- 
sitions  of  the  scribal  doctrine  and  the  ritual  practices  of  the  popular  religirm, 
we  would  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  body  of  stimulating  thought  which  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  he  would  have  fallen  short  of  those  high  truths 
which  finally  braced  his  soul  for  the  battle  uf  life.  Earnest  ^epticism  is 
always  near  the  fountain  of  truth.  The  skeptics  of  one  age  have  been  more 
than  once  the  prophets  (tf  the  age  lu  come. 

(4)  Just  as  doubt  is  often  the  fruitful  source  of  the  discovery  of  truth,  so 
is  dissatisfaction  the  beginning  of  a  search  which  leads  into  a  higher  and 
more  enduring  satisfaction.  Such  was  Kohclcth's  experience.  What  if  he 
had  stmk  back  into  the  unmeaning  forms  of  the  temple- worship  of  his  day, 
the  round  of  observances  which  was  the  sum  of  religion!  It  was  his  utiwiU- 
iliguess  lu  stup  short  uf  a  true  and  satisfying  goal  tliat  led  him  on  so  far  in 
bis  search.  This  i.<>  an  elemental  and  uplifting  fact  of  experience  and  no- 
where has  it  a  belter  illuscratitm  tlian  in  the  bouk  of  Ecclesiastes. 

(5)  The  two-fold  conclusion  to  which  Koheleth  came  still  has  its  leach- 
ing for  us.  A  life  of  renunciation  and  quietness,  lived  in  the  fear  of  God, 
bow  that  contrasts  with  the  hurry  and  worry  of  our  present  age !  In  investiga- 
tion we  need  to  be  reminded  that  not  all  things  are  for  us  to  know.  Tlie  present 
generation  may  well  culliv.ite  a  healthful  agnosticism  with  Koheleth  than  to 
wear  its  heart  out  beating  against  the  walls  uf  unattainable  Iruth.  Both  in 
practical  life  and  in  ment.1l  and  spiritual  exertion,  it  is  no  mistake  from  time 
to  time  to  listen  for  his  (juiet,  cuol,  impassioned  word.  Fear  God,  accept  thy 
portion  fr<im  him  of  labor,  rejoice  in  it  and  be  glad.  "  Be  not  righteous  over- 
much ;  neither  make  thyself  over  wise." 
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Such  a  book  as  this  was  needed  in  the  Sacred  Library  to  meet  and  satisfy 
the  mood  of  mind  and  heart  into  which  all  thoughtful  persons  at  times  fall. 
and  out  of  which  so  much  wisdom  may  be  drawn,  if  one  will  but  follow  Kob- 
eletb  to  the  end,  and  press  on  further  to  the  higher  light  and  fuller  life  for 
which  be  looked,  but  to  which  he  could  not  attain.* 


•There  are  several  excellent  helps  for  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes.  The 
Commentary  on  Ecdesiastes  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  is 
written  by  the  late  Dean  Plumptre,  and,  though  a  comparatively  small  volume,  is 
one  of  the  best  commentaries  on  any  biblical  book  in  the  language.  Canon  Cheyne 
in  "  Job  and  Solomon,  or  the  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament,"  gives  one  hundred  pages 
(pp.  199-301)  to  Koheleth,  written  in  his  usual  clear,  somewhat  discursive  and  wordy, 
but  yet  instructive,  fashion.  Driver's  "Introduction"  (pp.  436-449}  packs  a  large 
amount  of  information  into  a  brief  space.  The  few  pages  given  to  Ecdesiastes  in 
Kuenen's  "  Religion  of  Israel,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  90*9$,  are  most  profitable  in  suggestioa, 
worth  many  volumes  of  other  men.  The  article  "  Ecdesiastes  "  in  the  Encythpedia 
BrUannua  is  also  helpful. 


For  scientific  work  in  Eg)*ptian,  two  distinct  foundations  are  nnw  indispen- 
•able:  (l)  The  complete  mastery  ol  Coptic;  (2)  a  good  knowledge  o£ 
l^cbrew,  Arabic  and  (Assyrian. 

At  ])resent  Professor  Erman,  of  Berlin,  occupies  a  unique  posUioQ  in  the 
department  of  Egyptology.  Investigators  before  his  time  were  satisfied  with 
loose  translations,  loose  rendering  of  meanings,  and  general  inexactness. 
They  recognized  to  a  very  slight  extent  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  syntax.  In  must  cases  they  possessed  but  a  smaiieritig 
of  Coptic.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  oldest  and  latest  language. 
When  Erman  began,  his  first  work  was  to  distinguish  periods  of  develop- 
ment  in  the  Eg)-ptian  language.  With  a  keenness  which  was  very  marlced 
he  began  with  the  Coptic,  which  was,  of  course,  the  last  phase  of  the  dying 
■  language.  He  then  tmk  up  the  laiiguagcof  the  "New  Empire"  (iStbto  soth 
dynasties),  and  studied  every  line  of  its  immense  literature  nn  the  basis  of 
which  be  wrote  his  NeudgyfitisfMt  Grammatik.  the  first  scientific  grammar  of 
the  tongue  containing  a  definite  syntax,  a  thing  undreamed  of  by  earlier 
Egyptol  legists. 

Going  back  still  further,  he  took  up  the  language  of  the  ■'  Middle  Empire  " 
(nth  to  ijtb  dynasties),  and  wrote  a  gramtnar  on  that  period.  On  this 
foundation  he  now  proceeded  to  the  most  difBcult  task  of  all ;  i^  *.,  the  language 
of  the  "Old  Empire"  (4lh  to  6th  dyiiaslics).  The  grauunar  of  this  period 
has  just  been  coniplcted.  and  will  appear  within  »  few  weeks.  This  great 
work  has  consumed  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  has  also  written  the  most 
complete  Archa:olugy  that  has  yet  been  written,  a  marvel  of  correct  detail. 
Erman  seems  to  be  to-day  the  only  man  in  Europe  who  can  translate  an 
inscriptiiin  with  absolute  grammatical  exactness.  Older  men  look  askance  at 
his  results,  and  cling  to  their  old,  inexact  methods.  Erman 's  learning  is  very 
great,  ajid  there  is  still  much  to  be  hoped  from  him.  JJy  bis  efforts  Egyptol- 
ogy has  really  become  a  science,  and  may  now  be  studied  from  a  philological 
point  of  view.  J,  H.  B. 
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Some  Points  in  the  Synoptic  Problem.  III.    Some  Secondary  Feat- 
ures.   By  Rev.  Prof.  V.  H.  Stanton,  D.D.,  in  The  Exposiior  for  April 
1893,  pp.  256-266. 
The  resemblances  in  substance,  order,  and  language,  broadly  considered, 
between  the  first  three  gospels  and  the  matter  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke, 
but  not  found  elsewhere,  are  certainly  primary  features  of  the  synoptic  prob- 
lem.   Not  all  others  would  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  secondary,  but  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  be  fairly  so  reckoned. 

1.  Recognizing  that  the  first  and  third  evangelists  used  a  document  sub- 
stantially identical  with  our  Mark,  it  still  remains  a  question  whether  there 
was  not  some  reciprocal  action,  by  which  Mark  derived  something  from 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Here  we  touch  the  question  whether  there  was  an  orig- 
inal Mark  diCFerent  in  any  degree  from  our  Mark. 

2.  The  "  doublets,  repetitions,  and  inconsistencies,"  are  reckoned  by  F.  P. 
Badham  as  primary  features,  and  his  arguments  merit  attention.  But  as  he 
has  apparently  gained  no  adherents  as  yet,  it  is  evident  that  the  doublets,  etc 
are  not  yet  generally  recognized  as  of  primary  importance.  The  whole  argu- 
ment, moreover,  involves  the  inconsistency  of  assuming  that  doublets  when 
occurring  in  the  same  work  are  a  sign  of  difference  of  source,  but  when  occur- 
ing  in  different  works,  must  have  come  from  the  same  source. 

3.  The  discourse  passages  which  being  common  to  Mark  and  the  other 
synoptists,  more  particularly  Matthew,  are  briefer  in  Mark  than  in  the  other 
evangelists,  merit  special  attention.  Weiss  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  made  any  converts  to  his  view,  that  these  were  derived  by  all  the  evan- 
gelists from  the  Logia.  Indeed,  this  explanation  is  arbitrary  and  unattractive, 
A  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  Mark  is  here  as  elsewhere,  original,  but 
that  the  other  two  wove  in  additional  matter  from  the  other  source,  or  substi- 
tuted similar  matter  from  that  other  source.  The  latter  is  indeed,  for  several 
reasons,  more  probable.  But  if  so,  then  "  the  assumption  which  many  critics 
are  wont  to  make,  that  wherever  there  is  identity  of  form  in  two  of  the  gos- 
pels, there  must  be  direct  dependence  upon  one  another,  or  upon  a  common 
document,  is  without  foundation." 

4.  In  sections  common  to  all  three  of  the  synoptists,  when  two  agree  verb- 
ally as  against  a  third,  Mark  is  almost  always  one  of  the  two.  Yet  exception- 
ally  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  as  against  Mark.     These  are  the  crucial  cases 

for  deciding  whether  the  tbiid   gos^t\  \s  4«^<a.Vj  dependent  on   the   first. 

afa. 


Hullzmann  at  first  explained  them  by  reference  to  the  original  Mark,  but  has 
since  at>andonc«I  that  view,  Weiss  has  recourse  to  the  Lo|;ia.  Simons  hnses 
on  them  an  argument  for  a  dependence  of  the  third  e'v*angeHst  on  the  first 
gospel,  but  only  by  rentiniscencf,  not  by  copying.  But  none  of  these  views 
flubstuitiate  themselves.  The  phenomena  are  explicable  b)-  reference  to  three 
causes,  (d)  Accidental  coincidence  between  the  first  and  the  third  evange- 
lists in  their  adaptation  of  Mark.  (^)  Tradition  known  to  both,  leading  both 
to  make  the  same  modifications,  (f )  Assimilaiion  by  copyists,  too  early  to 
be  eliminated  by  textual  criticism.  These  explanations  are  no!  offered  as 
adequate  of  themselves  to  account  for  the  ^eat  mass  of  dtise  resemblances, 
amounting  In  some  cases  to  identity,  in  the  matter  contained  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.     They  may,  however,  modify  our  view  of  these  parallels. 


tne 
^^irh< 


This  article  coolinucs  l*ro(c»or  Staulott's  loliei  but  iorciblc  prcxntation  nf  objec- 
tions lo  the  most  populnr  current  view  of  the  synoptic  problem.  The  chief  intcreal  of 
the  present  article  is  probably  in  its  fnurth  point,  and  to  many  it  will  seem  doubtful 
whether  the  causes  whicli  ProfcMor  SCuiCon  namei  ue  adec|uate  Co  ucount  for  the 

Is,  yet  it  li  certainly  fair  to  reco^nhe  Ihm  the  fwris  Ihemselveft  are  namtjw  [n  scope 
And  quite  exceptional  tu  character.  E.  D.  B. 


* 


Paul's  Conception  op  Christianity:  III.  The  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
TlASS.  By  Rev.  Professor  A.  B.  Brlce,  D.D.,  in  The  Expositor  for 
March,  1893. 

Paul's  success  as  a  gentile  apostle  speedily  precipitated  a  bitter  conflict 
touching  the  question;  Musi  heathen  converts  submit  to  Jewish  rites  in  order 
to  obtain  the  t>cnctils  of  salvation  and  uf  fellowship  with  Christians  of  Hebrew 
extraction  ?  The  inHilile  began  at  the  Jerusalem  conference.  The  settlement 
then  reached  was  neither  TBdical  nor  final,  and  left  room  for  misunderstand- 
ings, and  for  the  development  of  opposite  tendencies.  The  collision  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Anttoch  revealed  the  existence  of  these  tendencies.  The 
controversy  between  Paul  and  the  Judaists  passed  beyond  circumcision  to 
other  questions  of  grave  import.  To  set  aside  circumcision  was  virtually  to 
annul  ihe  whole  law,  argued  Paul's  opponents:  and  this  he  admitted.  Thereon 
the  Judaists  raisetl  the  question  :  Who  is  this  man  wbu  dares  tu  teach  so 
blasphemous  a  doctrine  against  the  law  of  Moses?  He  calls  himself  an  apos- 
tle r  what  right  has  he  to  the  name  ?  He  is  not  one  of  the  twelve.  None  but 
they  can  authoritatively  interpret  the  mind  of  the  Lord.  Paul  could  not  shirk 
the  qtiestton,  but  feU  bound  to  show  his  authority.  But  that  question  disposed 
of,  itiU  another  remained:  On  Paul's  view  of  the  law,  what  about  the  election 
of  Israel  ?  Could  that  be  a  true  interpretation  of  Christianity  which  cancelled 
'Ibis?  These  three  questions  respecting  the  law.  the  apostolate,  and  Ihe  elec- 
tton,  seem  lomark  distinct  stages  in  the  controversy.  The  Epistle  10  the  Gala- 
tiatis  is  occupied  predominantly  with  the  first  of  these  three  themes,  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  with  the  second,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
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the  matter  peculiar  to  it,  with  the  third.    This  may  also  be  assumed  to  be  the 
order  io  which  these  epistles  were  actually  written. 

The  very  first  sentence  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  shows  that  something 
bad  occurred  to  disturb  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  His  independence  and 
authority  as  a  teacher  had  been  assailed.  After  announcing  the  theme  of  the 
Epistle,  salvation  by  grace  and  not  by  circumcision,  i  ;6~I0,  he  sets  himself  in 
a  very  earnest  way  to  demonstrate  bis  entire  freedom  from  all  dependence  on 
the  other  apostles.  t:li;  2:31.  This  personal  defence  may  be  regarded  as 
parenthetical,  but  is  very  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  main  design  of  the 
Epistle.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  first  showing  that  Paul  was  not  indebted 
to  the  other  apostles  for  his  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  the  gospel  (i :  1 1-24); 
the  second,  that  he  was  in  no  wise  controlled  by  them  in  regard  to  his  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  (2 :  i-io);  the  third,  that  so  far  from  any  of  the  apostles  pre- 
scribing to  him  what  be  should  preach,  he  had  remonstrated  with  Peter  him- 
self in  regard  to  his  inconsistency  (2:11-21).  This  third  division  contains 
also  an  epitome  of  Paulinism.  The  main  part  of  the  Epistle,  chapters  3-5, 
may  be  summed  by  three  phrases :  Legalism  condemned,  chapter  3 ;  Chris- 
tian liberty  asserted,  chapters  4: 1-5  :6;  Abuse  of  Christian  liberty  censured, 
chapter  5:13-26.  In  proof  of  the  5rst  of  these  points  Paul  appeals  to  the 
experience  of  the  Galatian  converts  (3  : 1-5),  and  to  the  history  of  Abraham 
(6-9),  shows  that  the  law  brings  only  cursing  (10-14),  argues  from  the  date  of 
the  Sinaitic  legislation  the  superiority  of  the  promise  to  the  law  (15-18),  and 
exhibits  the  functions  of  the  law  (19-29).  In  proof  of  the  second  point  he 
brings  out  the  epoch-making  significance  of  the  advent  of  Jesus  in  the  general 
religious  history  of  the  world,  since  with  his  advent  commenced  the  era  of 
grace,  of  liberty,  of  sonship,  of  the  new  humanity  which  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  slave  nor  free,  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  (4  : 1-5).  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  thoughts  in  the  whole  range  of  Paulinism.  It  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  him  who  lives  in  this  new  era  to  enter  into  its  spirit,  and  subjec- 
tively to  realize  its  lofty  ideal,  to  be  free  indeed,  as  a  son  of  God  arrived  at  his 
majority,  and  not  to  return  again  to  bondage  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments, whether  of  Jewish  legalism  -or  of  Pagan  superstition,  from  which  it  was 
the  very  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  to  redeem  him  (4 ;  6-20).  Paul  com- 
mends his  logical  argument  and  pathetic  appeal  to  the  acceptance  of  his  read- 
ers by  the  allegory  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  and  their  sons.  It  is  to  be  taken  as 
poetry  rather  than  logic,  meant  not  so  much  to  convince  the  reason  as  to  cap- 
tivate the  imagination.  With  passionate  earnestness  this  true  son  of  the  Jeru- 
salem above,  appeals  once  more  to  the  Galatians  to  stand  fast  in  their  Christ- 
bought  liberty,  and  not  to  become  reintangled  in  a  yoke  of  bondage,  and 
warns  them  that  that  must  be  the  inevitable  effort  of  their  submitting  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision  (5  : 1-4).  Then  follows  a  brief,  sententious  statement  of 
the  healthy  normal  Christian  attitude  on  all  such  questions  as  were  in  debate 
(S-f>).  On  the  apostle's  warning  against  the  abuse  of  liberty,  little  need  be 
sa/d.    He  traces  the  source  ot  abuse  to  \}Ei<e  jtesA  and  finds  the  antidote  in 


SYNOPSES  OF  IMPORTANT  ARTICLES. 


walking  in  the  Spirit  (chapter  5  :  13-26).  After  the  speech  lu  Peter,  the  post- 
script  (6;  11-17)  is  '*»«  most  characteristic  thing  in  the  Epistle.  The  senti- 
ments are  as  unmistakably  Pauline  as  the  penmanship.  Here  is  no  elaborate 
leasoniDg,  whether  of  the  ex*rabbi  or  of  the  theologtc&l  doctor,  but  abrupt, 
impassioned,  prophetic  utterances  of  deepest  convictions. 


I 


A  remarkably  luminouH  exptiettUin  uf  ihe  Ica^tii^;  features  of  the  great  coRtroversy 
precipitated  in  the  early  ctiurch  by  Paul'*  work  among  the  gentiles.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  wrilet  prcsrniK  nn  admimble  analysis  of  the  EptKtle  to  tlw  Gmlntiaiis  and  uf 
Paul's  apologetic  in  behalf  of  Cbri»tian  liberty  and  againit  legal  iKfodage.  Any  (ta- 
dent  of  the  New  Testament  would  mater  a  lasting^  benefit  on  himself  by  procuring 
this  scries  of  articles  fof  detailed  Atudv.  P.  A.  N. 


Israel  in  Egypt.  By  Prof.  C.  H.  Tov,  in  The  New  World,  March,  1893, 
pp.   131-UI- 

Israel  is  no  exceptioQ  lo  the  rule,  that  ancient  peoples  know  little  or  noth- 
ing trustworthy  of  their  beginnings.  The  narratives  cannot  be  regarded  as 
properly  historical  since  the  carli(.-st  of  them  dates  from  the  ninth  century, 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  trustworthy  written  documents  behind  them. 
The  patriarchal  htstor)*,  when  analyzed,  shows  that  it  is  a  late  construction  of 
tradition,  partly  legendary,  out  of  harmony  with  succeeding  history.  The 
descent  of  Jacob  into  £g>'pt  is  pan  of  this  legendary  story.  The  Egyptian 
coloring  in  Genesis  is  explicable  from  the  knowledge  of  Egypt  probably  pos- 
sessed by  the  writer  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries. 

The  naliona]  history  of  Israel  really  begins  with  Exodus.  The  Egyptian 
residence  and  escape  has  been  regarded  as  the  furce  which  moulded  the 
nation  into  fnrm.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  siibstantinte  this  view  ?  What 
influence  on  Israclitish  life  and  thought  was  exercised  by  Egj'pi  ?  The 
strength  of  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament  is  proof  that  the 
Israelites  did  dwell  for  a  lime  on  the  border  of  Eg>'pt.  But  for  Abraham's 
Egyptian  sojourn  there  is  little  proof,  as  Abraham's  person  is  at  present  ao 
unsolved  problem.  That  Jacob  and  his  family  descended  into  Egypt  contains 
a  germ  of  historic  truth,  but  in  Guslieii  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  still  in  a  very 
loose,  nomadic  condition.  Menses  did  in  some  sense  organize  them,  but  there 
can  have  been  little  systematic  or  thorough-going  organization,  for  the  Book  of 
judges  is  against  any  such  assumption.  There  is  little  light  on  what  tribes  of 
Israel  were  in  Goshen,  probably  none  in  their  later  form.  The  biou  in  tbe 
Bible  favor  growth  by  a  mixture  of  tribes  and  peoples. 

Outside  the  Bible  there  is  little  satisfactory  information.  The  "Aperu" 
of  the  monuments  is  loo  doubtful.  The  identification  of  Egyptian  cities  like 
Pilbom  is  of  littleservicc.  It  only  allows  that  the  Hebrews  were  pressed  into 
service  by  Egypt,  were  a  subject  race,  but  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
their  social  and  religious  condition.  Manctho's  narrative  is  equally  obscure. 
The  religious  movement  of  Amcnhoiep  IV.,  ascribed  to  Semitic  influences. 
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can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hebrews.  The  use  of  "Yaudu"  and 
"Cbabiru  "  in  the  Tel  Amarna  despatches  is  as  yet  too  uocertam  to  make  it 
available,  likewise  the  terms  Josepb-El  and  Jacob-El  in  the  list  of  Totmes  III. 
Thus  the  information  from  all  sources  is  scanty  and  indefinite.  The  pre- 
Canaanite  period  of  Hebrew  history  can  hardly  be  reconstructed.  Thus  the 
narrative  of  the  "Exodus"  has  an  historical  interest  for  the  times  when  the 
narrative  was  written  down,  but  hardly  for  the  events  of  which  it  treats.  The 
"Exodus"  was  important  as  the  beginning  of  a  national  life  for  Israel,  but 
it  did  not  probably  differ  from  the  other  nomadic  movements  of  the  time. 
CbroDology  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  answer  as  to  its  date,  or,  indeed,  as 
to  the  date  of  any  of  the  pre-Canaanite  Egyptian  relations  of  Israel. 

As  nomads  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  the  Israelite  tribes  had  no  effective 
intellectual,  or  religious  intercourse  with  Egypt.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
spoke  or  understood  the  Egyptian  language.  Certainly  their  religious  concep- 
tions were  different.  As  the  nation  developed  later  we  find  no  place  for 
Egyptian  religious  influences.  Neither  the  bull-worship  of  Jeroboam,  nor  the 
statements  of  Ezekiel  8:io,  really  show  the  presence  of  Egyptian  ideas. 
Likewise  there  is  little  probability  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
or  of  the  Ark,  or  of  the  "urim  and  thummim."  Moreover,  the  differences 
between  the  two  religions  appear  in  the  monotheistic  idea,  which  in  Egypt 
was  the  possession  of  the  few,  while  in  Israel  it  appears  in  the  worship  <^ 
Jehovah  as  national  god.  The  absence  of  any  developed  idea  of  the  future 
life  in  Israel,  compared  with  the  highly  wrought  out  doctrine  among  the 
Egyptians,  favors  a  similar  conclusion.  Egypt,  therefore,  did  not  discemibly 
affect  Hebrew  religious  thought,  or  definitely  influence  the  beginnings  of  the 
Israelitish  religion. 

Most  students  would  conclude  that  this  article  does  not  do  justice  to  the  patri- 
archal history  of  the  Hebrews.  Abraham,  even  when  treated  on  the  strictest  scientilic 
principles,  yields  to  Kittel,  for  example,  something  more  than  a  negiUtTe  unsolved 
problem.  To  be  sore,  it  is  better  to  be  thoroughly  honest  than  to  bend  from  the  truth 
in  the  interest  of  apologetics.  Yet  there  is  danger  sometimes  of  being  too  doubtful, 
of  enveloping  everything  in  a  mist  of  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  here.  To  come  to  the  main  topic  of  discussion;  on  a  priori  grounds  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  could  not  have  lived  so  long,  even  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  not  have  been  influenced  by  its  higher  civilisation.  This  con- 
clusion is  seen  to  have  a  good  deal  in  its  favor  when  the  details  of  the  biblical  narratives 
relating  to  Egypt  |are  carefully  examined.  The  ninth  century  writer  of  Genesis  was 
exceedingly  familiar  with  the  Egyptian  life  and  customs  of  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  years  before  his  time.  Was  such  knowledge  as  this  common  in  Israel,  and  yet 
did  no  infloences  from  Egypt  enter  there  ?  The  religious  differences  mentioned  by 
Professor  Toy  are  striiiing,  and  as  far  as  they  go,  conclusive,  though  they  are  too  few 
to  afford  any  strong  argument  for  bis  position.  While  the  article  as  a  whole  is  ludd 
and  informing,  the  reader  feels  that  the  subject  is  too  large  to  receive  just  and  adequate 
//eatment  in  the  space  which  could  be  devoted  to  it  in  an  article  of  twenty  pages. 


tkotcB  anb  Opinions. 


OkIUh.— This  is  the  subject  o(  an  interesting  article  by  Geo.  Adam 
Smith,  in  the  Maich  Expoiitor.  After  considering  the  physical  chataaerisiic* 
of  the  province  he  treats  uf  three  influences  of  the  political  geography:  (l)  the 
neighborhood  of  classic  scenes  of  Hebrew  hisior)-;  (2)  the  great  world-roads 
that  crossed  the  province :  (3)  the  surrounding  heathen  civilization.  Of 
supreme  interest,  however,  is  the  village  of  Nazareth.  Owing  to  the  silence 
of  the  gospel  narrative  on  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Jesus,  Nazareth  has 
been  represented  by  many  writers  as  a  secluded  and  obscure  village.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  mil  far  fntni  the  large  ruads  that  traversed  the  laud,  and  was 
thus  in  close  touch  with  the  Romnn  world. 

"The  chief  lesson  that  Nazareth  has  for  us  is  the  possibility  of  a  ptirt 
home  and  a  spotless  youth  in  the  ver)-  face  of  the  evil  world."        T.  H.  R. 

Stevens's  Pauline  Theology.— A  review  of  this  important  book  was  given 
in  iiur  M;iy  numhcr.  \Vc  quote  below  from  a  review  by  Dr.  Marcus  Dods, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Critical  Hmirat :  "  In  expounding  the  system  of 
Paul,  Professor  Stevens  exhibits  not  only  ample  knowledge  uf  his  subject,  but 
marked  ability.  He  possesses  fairness  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  a  faculty  of  lucid  exposition.  There  is  notbing  bast}*  or  erode.  iK>thiDg 
of  the  partisan  ur  polemic,  in  the  volume.  Not  so  original  as  Sabatier  or 
Pfleiderer,  Profesi^r  iiicvens  is  as  independent  as  either,  and  gives  us  on 
the  whole,  a  surer  hold  of  Paul's  thought.  Without  the  passages  of  brilliant 
exegesis  which  delight  the  reader  of  Pfleidercr,  the  volume  from  Yale  car- 
ries conviction  by  its  equable  sobriety  and  insight,  and  it  may  fairly  be  ranked 
with  the  very  best  Pauline  literature.  .  .  .  Our  first  business  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  exactly  Paul  does  leach;  what  these  expressions  meant  f<.ir  him, 
and  what  inferences  he  himself  drew  from  them.  Professor  Stevens  does 
much  to  promote  this  work,  but  uccasianally  his  account  of  Paul's  meanings 
seems  colored  by  non>PauIine  ideas.  This,  however,  while  it  no  doubt  some* 
^^Kvbat  lessens  the  value  uf  the  \-uliime,  will  not  prevent  it  from  being  accepted 
^^V»8  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  whole,  as  the  truest  presentation 
I        we  have  of  the  Pauline  Theology."  T.  H.  R. 

I    / 
I    " 


"Whosoever  abidetb  to  him  tinneUi  not."— In  the  Expository  Timti  for 
April,  is  a  must  admirable  expasition  of  I  John.  3:4-8,  by  the  late  Professor 
Richard  Rothe,  D.D.  We  quote  only  a  few  words  an  the  abmrc  passage. 
"  If  in  Christ  there  is  no  sin  then  naturally  neither  can  he  sin  who  is  abidingly 
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in  Christ.  Only  in  consequence  of  a  falling  away  from  fellowship  with  Christ 
would  sinning  be  possible  for  a  Christian.  .  .  .  The  impression  which 
the  actual  beholding  of  Christ  produces  upon  us  is  an  impression  which  sepa- 
rates us  completely  from  sin.  If  such  a  separation  from  sin  does  not  take 
place,  either  the  Christ  beheld  is  not  the  truly  historical  Christ,  or  the  behold- 
ing of  Christ  is  not  a  real  beholding ;  it  is  not  really  the  mind  eye  of  the 
spirit  that  has  been  directed  towards  him ;  the  beholder  has  been  satisfied 
with  a  merely  external  glance.  The  understanding  of  Christ,  the  intelligent 
knowledge  of  him  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  inwardly  beholding 
him,  intensifies  that  impression.  Just  as  our  feeling  receives  from  Christ  the 
direct  impression  that  be  forms  the  absolute  antithesis  to  sin,  so  it  becomes 
clearer  to  our  understanding,  the  more  it  occupies  itself  with  sin  as  its  object, 
that  through  him  there  has  appeared  for  us  also  a  necessary  separation  from 
sin.  It  is  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  grow  in  this  com- 
prehension of  Christ.  It  is  altogether  characteristic  of  Christ  that  the  com- 
prehension of  him  is  incompatible  with  sin  in  the  person  that  beholds  him. 
This  fact  throws  special  light  upon  the  perfect  uniqueness  of  the  Redeemer. 
Our  Christianity  must,  therefore,  take  a  radical  bent  towards  the  person  of 
Christ ;  we  must  not  let  it  consist  in  a  Christian  doctrine."  T.  H.  R. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Hew  Testament. —  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  student  of  the  life  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  in  this  book 
the  expected  Messiah  is  described  under  the  title.  Son  of  Man, — the  term  used 
by  Jesus  of  himself  as  the  Messiah.  Hence,  several  questions  present  them- 
selves. Was  Jesus  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Enoch?  Did  he  borrow  the 
title  from  this  book  ?  Did  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  in  Enoch  influence 
at  all  his  conception  of  himself  as  the  Messiah  ?  How  is  the  term  used  in 
Enoch,  and  how  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  Oxford,  considers  briefly  this  general  sub- 
ject in  the  April  Expository  Times  under  the  heading,  "  Messianic  Doctrine 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  its  Influence  on  the  New  Testament."  We  first 
consider  certain  opinions  concerning  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  by  Jesus,  as  that  of  Meyer,  who  holds  to  its  origin  in  Daniel,  and  its 
meaning  as  given  there ;  Schleiermacher,  who  considered  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  "the  ideal  man;"  Bartlet  in  his  recent  article  in  The  Expositor  {Dcq.  '92), 
who  would  subsume  under  it  the  conception  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in 
Isaiah.  According  to  Mr.  Charles,  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  by  Jesus 
is  a  synthesis  of  the  conception  of  the  supernatural  Messiah  as  found  in  Enoch, 
and  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  as  found  in  Isaiah.  Jesus 
borrowed  the  title  from  Enoch,  where  were  attached  to  it  the  supernatural 
attributes  of  superhuman  glory,  and  universal  dominion,  and  supreme  judicial 
power.  "  Whilst  therefore  in  adopting  the  title,  the  Son  of  Man,  from  Enoch, 
Jesus  made  from  the  outset  supernatural  claims,  yet  the  supernatural  claims 
were  to  he  vindicated  not  after  the  external  Judaistic  conceptions  of  the  Book  of 


Enoch,  but  in  a  revelation  of  the  Father  ia  a  sinless  ami  redemptive  life, 
death,  and  resurrection.  Thus  in  the  life  of  the  actual  Swn  »f  Man,  the  Father 
was  revealed  in  the  Son.  and  supernatural  greaincM  in  universal  service.  He 
that  was  greatest  was  likewiic  Servant  of  all."  Mr.  Charles,  as  is  thus  seeii. 
holds  with  the  best  criticism  to  the  pre-Cbiistian  oriffin  of  Enoch.  He  affices 
with  Meyer  in  taking  Juhn  12:34  to  indicate  that  the  iciin  SoQ  of  Man  was 
generally  underslt)od  as  a  title  for  the  Messiah.  Dan.  7  is  ret(aid«d  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  designation. 

We,  ourselves,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  the  title  Son  of  Man 
by  Jesus,  was  suggested  by  I>anie1  rather  than  by  Enoch,  and  that  sufficient 
weight  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  influence  of  the  Daniel  passage.  It  is 
uot  clear  that  the  term  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus  a  generally  understood  title 
,  for  the  Messiah.  In  considering  the  subject,  two  questions  must  be  kept  in 
taome  measure  distinct,  vii :  What  was  Jesus'  conception  of  himself  ?  What 
was  his  use  of  this  term  ?  T.  H.  K. 

The  Gospel  of  Peter. — Tliree  important  works  on  the  "  Gospel  of  Peter" 
have  already  np[>e.-ired ;  one  in  London,  by  Robinson  and  James,  annihcr  in 
Paris,  by  Lods.  and  the  third  in  Leipzig,  by  Harnack.  In  the  Throhgisckn 
Literaturblatt  of  Lciprig.  Bratkc  has  recently  reviewed  ibcsc,  substantially 
as  follows: 

Thus  far  all  who  have  written  about  the  newly  discovered  Gospel  of  Peter 
are  agreed  that  it  is  the  same  writing  tliat  is  meutiuned  in  Eusebius  H.  E. 
VI.  13.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  first  nie7ilion  of  it  was  in  the 
writings  of  Serapion  (about  200  A.  D.),  (|uoled  by  Eusebius.  Harnack  and 
Lods,  quite  independently  of  each  other,  have  shown  that  it  is  very  probable 
I  diat  it  was  known  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  included  it  among  the  memorabilia  of 
which  he  speaks.  There  are  still  several  questions  in  regard  to  the  text  that 
can  not  be  answered  until  xhn  far  similt  oi  the  MS.  is  published,  and  even  then 
there  will  probably  be  rcxim  for  conjectures. 

As  to  tlie  character  and  sources  of  this  new  gospel,  there  is  not  the  same 
agreement.  Robinson  regards  it  as  the  work  of  a  heretic  who  derived  all  his 
bisloricat  materials  from  our  four  canonical  gospels.  These  materials,  how- 
ever, he  consciously  changed  and  culoretl  in  accordance  with  his  docetic  views. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  heretical  work,  .ind  must  have  been  regarded  as  such  by  the 
church  from  its  first  appearance. 

Lodji  thinks  that  the  author  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  possibly  also  from  that  of  Luke ;  but  probably  he  did 
not  osc  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  a  "  tendency"  writing:  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  the  author  can  generally  be  discovered  in  each  change  that  he  makes. 
This  gospel,  therefore,  gives  us  no  new  trustworthy  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  Harnack  reg-irds  it  as  of  Eome  independent  value.  He 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  author  knew  and  used  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  perhaps. 
[also,  that  of  John.     He  did  not  use  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  knew  the 
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same  set  of  traditions  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  worked 
into  his  gospel.  Its  relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  not  clear.  Hamack 
thinks  it  possible,  however,  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  is  not  dependent  on 
any  of  the  canonical  gospels,  but  the  author  drew  his  materials  from  the 
great  stream  of  traditions  and  stories  which  was  then  still  being  constantly 
added  to,  and  much  of  which  was  not  yet  committed  to  writing.  While  it 
seems  to  have  been  written  with  a  "  tendency,"  it  is  nevertheless  on  the  whole 
an  independent  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  has  some 
historical  value.  Although  it  is  docetic,  it  was  at  the  time  not  felt  to  be  here- 
tical, because,  among  the  Christians  of  all  classes,  docetic  views  were  then 
widely  prevalent.     They  had  not  yet  been  stamped  as  heretical. 

This  gospel  knows  nothing  of  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  the 
women  or  to  any  one  else  until  the  2ist  of  Nisan,  The  disciples  were  so 
frightened  that  they  stole  away  to  Galilee,  where,  one  week  after  the  crucifix- 
ion, they  had  the  first  vision  of  the  risen  Messiah.  It  shows  very  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  possibly  used  the  now  lost  ending  of  that 
gospel. 

The  author  of  this  gospel  shows  a  great  fondness  for  miracles.  Almost 
everything  is  exaggerated  into  the  miraculous.  He  treats  his  materials  in  the 
freest  way.  He  is  not  in  the  least  boimd  to  the  letter  of  the  canonical  gospels, 
but  changes  everything  to  suit  his  purpose. 

The  Gospel  of  Peter  agrees  with  that  of  John  in  saying  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  but  contains  other  things  which  are  contra- 
dictory to  statements  of  John's  Gospel.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  the  literary 
relations  of  the  two  writings  can  not  be  determined. 

It  contains  several  new  traits  and  details ;  many  little  things  not  contained 
in  our  canonical  gospels.  Among  other  things,  it  contains  a  reference  to  the 
so-called  descent  into  hell.  It  brings  together  the  resurrection  and  ascension, 
and  represents  them  as  one  act,  not  separated  by  the  space  of  forty  days. 
While  this  differs  from  the  accounts  in  the  Acts,  it  agrees  with  the  earliest 
Christian  belief.  Paul  never  .separates  the  ascension  from  the  resurrection, 
but  speaks  of  them  as  one  act.  The  source  of  these  new  statements' ts  yet  to 
be  discovered. 

Bratke  thinks  it  did  not  originate  in  the  circles  to  which  we  owe  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  best  type  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  it  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  new  source  of  knowledge  about  the  condition  of  the  "  Great  Church  "  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  It  is,  after  all,  a  tendency  writing,  and 
only  adds  fresh  proof  that  our  four  canonical  gospels  have  preserved  to  us  the 
best  traditions  about  the  work  of  Jesus.  It  was  probably  produced  among 
the  heathen -Christian  docetic -encratitic  circles  of  Syria,  which  afterwards 
developed  into  a  heretical  sect,  and  separated  themselves  from  the  great 
church.     It  was  written  in  the  first  third  of  the  second  century.         O.  J.  T. 


The  valuable  series  (if  iKioks,  The  Records  of  the  Past,  will  be  closed 
with  Vol.  V'l,  recently  issued. 

A  NEW  chair,  devoted  to  Assyriology  and  Comparaltvc  Religion,  has  been 
established  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminar)'.  Professor  E.  T.  Harper, 
Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed  its  hrst  occupant. 

Crowell  and  Co.  will  soon  publish  a  tianslatiun  oi  "The  Theuluji^y  uf 
the  Old  Testament,"  by  Pasmr  Piepenbrin^.  of  -StrasshurR,  The  translation 
ieruade  by  Professor  Mitchell,  vt  Boston  University. 

Rev.  Robbkt  F.  Hokton,  of  London,  the  well  known  author  of  "  Reve- 
lation and  the  Bible."  has  delivered  the  Vale  lecture*  on  Preacbin|{  this  year. 
He  is  here  only  for  the  short  iiinc  necessary  to  ^ive  these  lectures. 

Ob.  Samuel  Cox,  the  first  editor  of  TAa  Expssiior,  is  recently  dead.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  on  theological  subjtas.  and  also  published  cctnmen- 
taries  on  Job.  Ruth,  Ecclesia«e»,  etc.  His  eschatological  views  led,  some 
years  ago.  to  the  severaiice  of  his  connection  with  Tht  Expositor. 

Professor  Savce  reports  from  EKypi  Ihe  discovery  of  an  inscription 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  long-sought  wriling  and  language  of  Lydia.  It  is 
cut  in  the  rocks  at  Silsilis,  and  consists  of  two  lines  of  large,  finely  cut 
characters.  As  the  rock  below  has  been  {[uarried  out,  h  is  possible  that  the 
inscription  originally  consisted  of  more  lines. 

Biblia  presents  a  portrait,  in  the  April  number,  of  Dr.  Edouard  Naville, 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  work.  He  is  said  to  he  more  familiar  with  the 
Egyptian  hicnig1y])hics  than  any  other  man  living.  .Miss  Amelia  Edwards 
said  of  him.  "When  we  remember  that  every  temple  in  Egypt  was  a  great 
none  book,  and  when  we  also  remember  that  every  line  in  these  great  stone 
books  is  read  by  M.  Naville  as  easily  as  we  read  the  columns  of  the  dally 
papers,  j-uu  may  perceive  for  yourselves  bow  vast  an  ;tccc»8ion  to  the  great 
religious  and  historical  history  of  Eg}'pT  we  are  likely  to  owe  to  his  labor." 

To  many,  the  question  of  how  to  ubtain  good  biblical  maps  is  a  difficult 
problem.  The  maps  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  now  to  be  made 
more  accessible  to  the  American  public  by  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  map 
dealers,  G.  W.  Cohon  &  Co.  These  cnaps.  based  on  the  surveys  undertaken 
by  the  Fund,  are  the  most  perfect  in  existence.  We  also  notice  that  a  new  map 
of  Egypt  luis  been  published  by  the  Oxford  Map  Publishers.  Ohio,  which  is 
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said  to  be  accurate  and  up  to  date.  The  longer  one  studies  the  Bible,  the 
more  impressed  he  is  with  the  value  of  maps  as  an  aid.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Sacred  Literature  realizes  this,  and  is  now  supplying  to  its  examina- 
tion classes  in  the  second  part  of  Acts,  a  small  map  of  Paul's  joume>-s,  for 
constant  use  with  the  studies. 

An  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  in  Comparative  Religion  is  furnished 
by  the  announcement  from  Ginn  &  Co.  of  a  series  of  handbooks  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religions.  The  series  will  be  edited  by  Professor  Jastrow,  and  will 
consist  of  the  following  volumes :  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by 
Professor  Jastrow;  The  Religion  of  Egypt,  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  ;  The  Religion 
of  Israel,  by  Professor  Peters  ;  The  Religion  of  India,  by  Professor  Hopkins ; 
The  Religion  of  Persia,  by  Prof,  Jackson ;  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Reli- 
gions, by  Professor  Toy;  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Teutons,  by  Professor 
de  La  Saussaye.  Each  volume  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  bare  history, 
a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  religion  to  other  religions,  a  bibliography, 
and  account  of  the  sources,  while  maps  and  illustrations  will  add  to  the  value 
of  each  volume.  Other  volumes  besides  those  mentioned  above  will  be  added 
later  to  the  series. 

Dr.  Alexander  Kohut,  the  author  of  a  recent  Talmudic  Lexicon  of 
vast  proportions,  is  an  example  of  the  power  of  labor  directed  to  one  end. 
When  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  he  decided  on  this  great  work.  He  is  a 
Hungarian  Jew,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  discovered  that  the  best  book  then 
known  on  the  subject,  R.  Nathan's  Arukh,  was  full  of  errors.  So  astonished 
and  pained  was  the  lad  at  this  discovery,  that  he  then  decided  to  prepare  a 
complete  lexicon  of  his  own.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  he  kept  his  resolve. 
He  studied  under  the  best  masters,  then  worked  at  his  gigantic  task  for 
twenty-five  years  before  he  saw  its  completion.  The  work  was  completed  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  minister  of  the  Temple  Ahavath  Chestd.  The 
money  of  wealthy  American  Jews  has  helped  provide  for  the  publication  of 
these  nine  volumes.  The  work  is  printed  entirely  in  unpointed  Hebrew,  except 
where  etymologies  or  references  require  the  use  of  some  other  language. 

A  COMPANY  of  translators  have  been  at  work  in  England  for  some  time  in 
the  endeavor  to  produce  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  English 
of  to-day.  The  aim  is  to  make  a  translation  which  shall  be  idiomatic  modem 
English,  and  at  the  same  time  not  unfaithful  to  the  Greek.  They  say  that 
missionaries  have  given  scores  of  nations  a  Bible  in  their  living  languages, 
while  we  ourselves  have  only  a  Bible  that  Is  in  diction  three  hundred  years 
old.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  enlist  a  company  of  American 
translators  in  the  work.  The  following  are  the  rules  under  which  the  work  is 
being  done  :  (i)  The  version  is  to  be  a  translation,  not  a  revision  or  a  para- 
pbrase.  (2).  The  language  to  be  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  all 
Fords  and  idionis  not  in  common  ust  'be\T\%,  as  tax  *&  ijossible,  excluded.    (3). 


The  ordinar}'  common  usage  lo  he  fntloired  in  priming  dialogues,  c]uotatioti8, 
etc     (4).  Tbc  Greek  text  to  be  that  of  the  1841  edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 

An  article  in  the  Independent  reviews,  in  an  iatercsting  way,  the  tialf- 
century  existence  of  the  American  Oriental  Socict)'.  Ii  calls  attention  u>  the 
great  increase  in  Oriental  sluilies  since  the  origin  of  this  society.  Ulicii,  In 
tSio,  Moses  !>Itiart  went  lo  Andovcr  as  Professor  of  Itihiical  I.iieraturr,  he 
knew  the  Hebrew  alphabet  only,  and  had  read  ver^-  little  of  the  text.  He 
did  not  know  the  vowels,  having  used  an  unpointed  text.  Now  the  Oriental 
scholarrof  America  equal  in  numbers  those  of  any  other  countr}*.  During 
the  first  years  oE  the  Society,  the  papers  of  ils  journal  were  almost  entirely 
contributed  by  missionaries.  In  fact,  it  was  staled  in  an  curly  inaugural 
address,  that  the  jQurR.al  was  to  provide  a  place  for  the  publication  uf  papers 
by  them.  The  second  era  of  the  Society  was  one  of  Sanskrit  study,  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Whitney,  the  veteran  scholar  of  Yale.  After  this 
came  the  era  of  Semitic  study,  which  now  holds  the  field.  N'ot  that  the  Indo- 
Ccrmanic  studies  command  lc.is  attention  or  have  less  interest  than  in  the 
da>'S  when  scholars  were  looking  toward  Sanskrit  as  the  key  to  new  treasuries 
of  linguistic  relationship,  but  that  Semitic  scholarship  has  taken  its  proper 
place  in  the  lin>fuistic  study  of  the  country.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
sprung  into  existence  has  made  it  almost  a  romance,  while  itic  interest  lent  to 
it  by  studies  relating  to  biblical  tields  gives  it  an  interest  to  the  general  cul* 
lured  public  that  no  mere  lingaislic  investigatiun  can  ever  hupe  tu  command. 

In  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  April  33  appears  an  article  of  interest 
from  the  discoverer  of  the  ticwiy-found  Syriac  Gospels.  Tlie  discoverer  is  a 
wuman,  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Cambridge,  frcm  whom  the  manuscript  will  be  called 
the  Lewis  Codex.  The  manuscript  is  a  palim|>sest,  bearing  many  resem- 
blances to  the  Curelonian,  and  pn)bably  one  <if  the  oldest  yet  known,  dating, 
says  Professor  Harris,  from  at  least  the  sixth  centur)-.  Mrs.  Lewis,  with  her 
sister,  l)oib  travelers  and  scholars  of  no  small  experience,  went  to  the  famous 
convent  of  Ml.  Sinai  in  the  spring  of  1892,  They  took  with  ihcm  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  and  had  in  view  the  photographing  of  whatever  Syriac 
manuscripts  in  the  Hhrar)'  might  seem  to  be  of  value.  It  was  while  prosecut- 
ing this  work  that  they  found  the  Syriac  Gospels.  The  bonk  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  leaves  was  glued  logeilier  by  some  greasy  substance,  and 
had  to  be  separateil  with  care.  Realiting  that  the  find  was  of  value,  she  pbo- 
togmphed  the  whole  of  the  volume.  On  their  return  to  England,  the  plates 
were  examined  by  Syriac  scholars,  and  some  pages  transcribed.  Later,  they 
TCTumed  to  the  convent,  accompanied  by  Professor  Harris.  Professor  Bensly. 
Jid  Mr.  Barkitt,  where,  for  more  than  a  month,  the)-  worked  on  the  manu- 
•cripl  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Much  of  it  was  very  difficult  lo  decipher,  but 
large   portions  of  it   have   been   transcribed.     Thus   another  gift  has  been 

;  bestowed  on  scholarship  by  the  musty  library  of  the  old  fortress  •convent  of 

bMouni  Sinai. 


< 
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The  Blood  Corenant:  A  PrimitiTe  Bite.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Second 
Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  Philadelphia:  John  D.  Wattles.  1893. 
The  pleasure  of  reviewing  in  The  Old  Testament  ShuUnt,  Dec.,  1885,  the 
first  edition  o£  this  remarkable  book  is  still  vivid  in  memory.  The  lapse  of 
years  has  left  no  disposition  to  abate  a  word  from  the  hearty  praise  then  given 
it.  The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted.  The  second  was  delayed  by  the 
author's  desire  to  fortify  several  controverted  positions  by  fuller  proof.  Cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control  hindered  the  execution  of  this  purpose  until 
the  present  time.  The  original  work  is  now  enlarged  by  a  supplement  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  in  which  additional  evidence  is  adduced  to  meet  several 
objections  to  the  validity  of  the  main  argument.  Further  investigations  in  this 
fresh  and  marvellously  suggestive  field  of  primitive  covenants,  enable  the 
author  to  promise  at  an  early  day  another  volume  on  the  Name  Covenant,  The 
Covenant  of  Salt,  and  The  Threshold  Covenant.  This  work  will  be  awaited 
with  great  interest.  P.  A.  N. 

AmoDg  Many  Witnessu.  A  Book  for  Bible  Students.  By  Evangelist  M.  B. 
Williams.     Second  Edition.     Chicago  :  Revell  Co.,  1892,  pp.  231. 

A  small  book  of  an  entirely  popular  character  and  style,  pleasant  to  read, 
and  in  accordance  with  current  church  views  of  the  matters  discussed.  In  a 
brief,  genera]  way  the  many  questions  which  arise  about  the  Bible  have  been 
touched  upon.  The  different  chapters  treat  of  opinions  [about  the  Bible^  its 
History,  Its  Structure,  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Books,  Thoughts  on  the  Great  Controversy  [against  the  Bible],  and  a 
practical  Conclusion.  The  book  is  not  characterized  by  any  considerable 
breadth  of  scholarship.  Inexcusably  gross  language  is  used  to  describe  the 
sincere  adverse  critics  of  the  Bible  (pp.  43,  225).  The  Book  of  Job  is  held 
(p.  19)  to  have  been  written  by  Job  himself,  a  contemporary  of  the  patriarchs, 
about  1893  B.  C.  The  epistles  of  James  and  Jude  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  (the  apostle)  and  his  brother  Jude,  who  were 
brothers  of  Jesus  (p,  138,  differently  on  p.  127).  These  three  citations  indi- 
cate the  general  tenor  of  the  book.  The  typography  of  the  work  is  deficient; 
proper  names  are  frequently  misspelled  (pp.  49,  50,  121),  as  well  as  common 
words. 

The  bocks  on  the  subject  of  biblical  introduction  which  from  time  to  time 
ippear  from  the  hands  oi  out  evan^cWas  ait  \msa.li.sfactory;  such  works,  to 
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be  of  value,  man  be  prepared  by  Chrinian  scholars.  We  have  iruKworthy 
book*,  and  ihey  should  be  used  and  recommeoded,  #.  g-  Ladd'l  "  What  is  tit 
Bible  r "  axvA  Dfid&'s  "New  TtiUuntiti  Introdtution"  covering  iatisfactorily 
the  ground  oi  the  book  by  Mr.  Williams.  C.  W.  V. 


: 


The  City  and  the  Land.     London  aiLd  New  Yutk  ;  Macmillaii  &  Cu,  pp.  334. 

This  little  book  is  the  course  of  seven  lertures  Jclivered  in  London  last 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  It  is  tlic  more 
valuable  as  beinK  an  attempt  to  populariic  the  best  results  of  the  Society's  *-ork 
through  the  luedmai  uf  lectures  by  tbe  men  who  have  themselves  wriJURhl  in 
its  work.  The  names  of  the  lecturers  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value 
of  their  work — Wilson,  Conder,  Tristram,  Besant,  Wright,  Petrie.Uailon.  Id 
the  firsi  lecture  Sir  Charles  Wilstm  takes  groutid  wiih  Ferguson  in  placing  the 
site  of  Solomon's  temple,  not  on  the  traditional  spot,  but  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  Haram  Esk  Sheriff  or  temple  area.  This  position,  which  very  few 
scholars  hold,  is  combatied  incidentally  in  tbe  following  lecture  by  Ma^or 
Conder.  Conder's  conceptions  of  ihe  future  of  Palestine  are  interesting.  He 
discusses  the  Jewish  colnnies  lately  scttle<l  there,  and  is  hopeful  ft)r  their  future. 
He  urges  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Haifii  lo  Damascus,  [>assing 
down  the  valley  of  tbe  Jezreel  and  crossing  the  Jordan,  thence  reachinj;  the 
plains  of  Bashan  by  the  valley  of  the  Yarmuk,  whence  it  would  follow 
the  Roman  road  to  Damascus.  Two  different  sides  of  what  might  he 
called  tbe  romance  of  scholarship  are  given.  One  is  the  nor>'  of  the  vicis* 
siludes  of  the  Socieiy,  as  told  by  the  secretary,  Walter  Besant.  The  other  li 
"the  storj-  of  a 'tell,'"  in  which  the  discoverer  of  Lachish,  Mr.  I'etTle, 
relates  the  exploration  of  thi«  now  historic  mound  of  the  Palestine  plain.  It 
would  well  repay  anyone  who  hopes  to  visit  I'alesiinc  to  read  the  final  lecture, 
"The  Modem  Traveler  in  Palestine."  He  will  find  much  excellent  advice. 
Not  less  valuable  are  the  lectures  on  the  Hittitcs  and  the  Natural  Hismry  of 
Palestine.  The  latter  is  of  special  Juterest  as  a  stuily  of  the  ge<igniphlc&l^^H 
distribuiion  of  fauna,  In  a  country  i^kh  is  almost  a  natural  laboimtory  for 
such  study.  The  great  thing  which  is  lacking  to  this  admirable  little  book  li 
a  map,  especially  a  plan  of  Jerusalem,  to  accompany  the  first  Icctuic. 

I,  F,  W, 

Bible  Stodias.  Readings  in  tbe  Early  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Famil- 
iar Comment,  given  in  1878-79.  By  Hekry  Ward  Beecher  :  edited. 
from  the  stenographic  notes  of  T.  J.  Ellinwood,  by  Jno.  R.  Howard. 
New  York:  Fords,  Howard  and  Hulben,  1893.  Pp.  438,  Price,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Beecher  was  a  student  of  the  Scriptures.     He  was  not  liowever  a 

critic  of  tbe  Aral  order.     During  the  Mccesaive  year*  of  bis  miniatty  he  occa- 

ijooally  pave  a  series  of  sermons  on  various  topics  cimnccled  with  tbe  Bible. 

Anwag  these  was  one  on  ibemcs  connected  especially  wiiJi  the  earlier  rcoird* 
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of  the  Otd  Testament.  Some  of  these  have  been  gathered  from  the  notes  of 
his  stenographer  and  issued  in  the  present  volume.  They  cover  twenty  differ- 
ent discourses  from  Genesis  through  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  deal  with  the 
most  prominent  figures  and  events  during  these  periods.  The  first  two  dis* 
courses  are  treatments  of  "  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  "  and  "  How  to  Read 
the  Bible."  Mr.  Beecher  of  course  did  not  believe  in  the  current  verbal  or 
even  in  the  so-called  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scripture.  But  he  6nnly 
believed  in  the  supernatural  and  divine  element  of  the  Bible.  He  gives  an  able 
presentation  of  what  he  oxiceives  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  should  embody.  The 
second  discourse  on  "  How  to  Read  the  Bible  "  is  not  so  satisfactory.  After 
spending  considerable  time  on  methods  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
advises  the  reader,  without  reference  to  creed  or  belief,  to  read  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  to  mark  it  with  special  reference  to  his  own  life.  He  should  note 
with  pencil  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  book  which  he  has  already  adopted 
and  followed,  those  which  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  adopt,  and  those  which 
at  present  he  is  not  able  to  follow.  The  paper  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the 
reader  to  spend  his  time  on  the  maxims  of  this  book.  Later  on  he  will  deal 
with  other  topics  for  the  same  reader.  His  discourses  following  this  take  up 
the  Book  of  Beginnings,  or  Genesis;  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses, 
the  Emancipation,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Beecher  found  myth,  legend  and  tradition 
in  many  of  the  early  accounts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Difficulties  were  thus 
easily  disposed  of,  and  absolute  freedom  is  manifest  in  interpretation.  The 
directness,  the  simplicity  and  the  comprehensive  conception  of  the  writer  are 
apparent  on  every  page.  His  discourses  are  not  merely  rhetoric,  not  mere 
flourishes  of  expression,  but  have  a  purpose  in  view.  They  are  aimed  at  the 
life  of  the  listener.  He  endeavors,  apparently  at  every  point,  not  only  to  brush 
away  error  but  to  lift  up  man,  to  ennoble  his  life  and  to  lead  him  into  a 
higher  aspiration.  Though  one  cannot  agree  with  him  at  every  point,  nor 
adopt  his  interpretations  through  and  through,  still  there  is  an  inspiration  and 
a  strength  in  his  discourses  which  elevate  and  ennoble.  While  these  Bible 
Studies  add  little  if  anjthing  to  our  information  concerning  the  topics  with 
with  which  they  deal,  still  they  are  suggestive  and  inspiring  treatments  of  the 
themes  which  they  discuss.  They  present  in  narrative  form  material  which 
the  general  Bible  student  will  be  sure  to  enjoy.  Price. 


The  Problem  of  Jeana.    By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Revised 

edition.     New   York   and  Chicago:    F.   H.  Revell  Co.,  i8g2.     12    mo., 

pp.  36. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book.     Few  men  of  our  generation,  other  than 

its  accomplished  author,  could  have  produced  it.    It  sets  forth  in  condensed 

and  forcible  form  the  argument  for  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ,  based  on  his 

^rsonalify,  his  religion,  and  his  influence.     The  exposition  of  these  three  ele- 

•mtsof  the  "problem  of  Jesus"  \s\n\Xae\laLtMTOa.\a.tvve  argument  carried  into 
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hundred  of  items,  yet  so  compactly  sfeti:d  as  to  be  included  in  the  compau  of 
a  few  pages.  This  argument  is  the  obverse  and  the  complement  of  the  historical 
argmnem  as  set  forth,  for  example,  in  Fisher's  Sufvrnatural  Origin  of  Christian' 
ity.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  it  represents  one  of  the  three 
piUan  of  Ihe  evidence  of  Christianity,  tlie  crtbei  Iwn  being  represented  respect' 
ively  hy  such  works  as  Professor  Ftsher*s  book,  just  named,  and  Professor 
Steanis's  Evidence  of  Christian  Experietue.  There  is  rc»am  for  all  these. 
Each  represents  a  legitimate  line  of  argument,  each  in  its  way  indispensable. 
Yet  it  is  perhaps  nut  tuu  much  to  say  that  the  nrgumcni  of  Dr.  !V>ardiiutn's 
book  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  temper  of  our  own  day,  while  its  brevity  still 
further  commencfs  it  to  those  busy  men  and  women  to  whom  we  judge  it  is 
especially  addressed. 

It  may  be  heartily  commended  to  alt  who  wish  in  deal  fairly  with  the  cjues- 
tion,  Who  is  Jesus,  and  what  should  be  my  altitude  towards  him?  E,  D,  B. 


■ 


The  Ooapel  of  Mitthew  la  Greek.  Edited  by  Alexander  Kerr  and  Her- 
bert Ci'SHINO  T01.MAN,  Professors  in  the  Uni\'ersily  of  Wisconsin. 
Chicago:  Charles  (I.  Kerr  and  Company,  i8g2.  \i  mo.,  pp.  35X116. 
Price  Sl.oo. 
litis  book  has  some  excellent  features.  Its  lists  of  quotations  in  Matthew 
from  the  Old  Testament,  of  passages  peculiar  10  Matthew,  of  words  peculiar 
to  Matthew,  of  ami^  Aeyo^va  in  Matihew,  its  examples  of  Hebraism,  and  its 
historical  and  geographical  mdexes  are  all  useful.  Barring  a  few  misprints 
in  ibe  Creek,  its  mechanical  execution  is  go<xl.  It  would  be  a  convenient 
book  for  New  Testament  clashes  in  college  or  academy.  We  should  be  glad 
to  believe  that  its  publication  is  a  sign  that  there  is  to  be  more  and  belter  study 
of  the  Greek  Testament  in  these  institutions.  It  is  probable  that  the  authors 
would  have  made  a  more  salable  and  perhaps  a  more  useful  book,  if  they  had 
d;Qne  either  more  or  less.  In  its  present  form,  though  it  contains  some  things 
useful  to  the  advanced  student,  he  will  hardly  purchase  it  for  the  sake  of  these, 
since  they  are,  for  the  mf>sl  part,  accessible  to  him  already,  and  perhaps  even 
more  because  he  will  be  rcpclkt]  by  Ihe  evidently  elementary  charaaerof  the 
book  as  a  whole.  H,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  intended  for  the  beginner  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  its  value  to  him  would  have  been  but  little 
diminished  if  some  portions  of  the  introduction  had  been  omitted,  and  if  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  mechanical  beauty  its  bulk  and  its  cost  had 
been  reduced  by  one-half.  The  section  on  the  original  language  of  Matihew 
is  su  inadequate  as  to  be  misleading.  It  would  lietter  have  beeu  omitted 
altogether.  E.  I).  B. 

Ptou  fend  CUlma  for  Christ.     Ily  Rev.  H.  S.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary and  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
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the  mind  and  imagination  in  behalf  of  t'^e  Christian  Faith,  the  remainder  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  Christianity  over  the  moral  and  practical  life.  The 
themes,  based  upon  well  -  chosen  texts,  are  all  useful  and  attractive,  the  treat- 
ment  of  them  is  skilful,  vigorous,  and  in6uential,  e.  g.  The  Witness  of 
Christ,  The  Demand  for  Results,  The  Function  of  the  Gospel,  Social  Responsi- 
bilities, The  Limits  of  Speed.  The  texts,  with  two  exceptions  from  Isaiah, 
are  all  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  six  of  them  from  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
One  must  choose  between  the  many  books  of  published  sermons,  all  merito- 
rious, and  all  useful.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  volume  has  particular 
claims  to  attention,  but  it  is  an  excellent  work.  C.  W.  V. 


Our  Lord's  Signs  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  Discussions  chieBy  Exegetical  and  Doc- 
trinal on  the  Eight  Miracles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  By  John  Hutchi- 
son, D.D.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  l8g2,  pp.  337. 

The  author  has  already  published  two  books  of  value,  treating  of  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the  Pbilippians.  This  volume  is  prepared 
from  a  similar  point  of  view,  being  chiefly  an  exposition  of  the  eight  miracles 
narrated  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  rightly  regards  them  as  having  a  larger 
and  more  vital  significance  than  do  the  miracles  as  recorded  in  the  synoptic 
gospels.  Then,  from  this  standpoint,  he  sets  forth,  with  painstaking  care  and 
exact  exegesis,  the  circumstances  and  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  eight  mira- 
cles, giving  in  each  case  (i)  the  exposition,  (2)  the  significance  of  the  "sign." 
In  a  masterly  way  it  is  shown  that  the  miracles  cited  by  John  are  actual  para- 
bles, embodiments  of  spiritual  doctrine  and  truth. 

Nothing  strikingly  new  has  been  added  to  the  view  or  the  information  of 
the  subject, — probably  that  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect,  considering 
the  exhaustive  studies  in  this  field  by  Trench,  Bruce,  and  others.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  disputed  points  might  not  win  acceptance.  But 
the  treatise  is  a  very  able,  interesting  and  valuable  one.  It  should  stand  on 
the  shelves  with  the  other  first  -  rate  books  upon  the  miracles  of  Christ. 

C.  W.  V. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  CriticaUy  Examined.  By  Dr.  David  Friedrich  Strauss. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  George  Eliot.  Second 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  784. 
$4.50. 

This  is  the  famous  work  put  out  by  Strauss  in  1835,  with  the  comparatively 
few  alterations  incident  to  the  several  editions,  and  translated  by  England's 
great  novelist.  Of  the  work  itself  nothing  need  be  said.  It  was  an  epoch- 
making  book,  and  did  much  to  bring  about  the  present  advanced  knowledge 
concerning  the  life  of  Christ.  It  has  been  outgrown ;  its  importance  Is  histor- 
ical, not  practical.  Yet  it  will  be  valuable  to  the  education  of  the  individual 
judgment,  for  the  individual  mind  must  pass  through  stages  of  opinion  and 
lowledge  such  as  the  race  \xse\l  'Vaa  ■5iev\a>is\^  «xcw,r%ed  from.    A  man 


must  know  what  has  been,  In  oiAer  to  understand  what  is,  and  to  think  out 
what  shuuU)  be.  This  is  ihe  suffidenrKuon  for  reissuing;  Sliauss's  Life  of  Jesus. 

The  work  is  in  one  large  volume,  rather  small  but  clear  print,  and  fmet)' 
made.  An  index  would  have  been  a  happy  additimi  lo  the  original.  No 
other  edition  of  the  book  will  prfwe  s<i  serviceable.  There  has  been  wisdom 
exercised  in  reproducing  this  orijBpnal  work,  with  its  independence  and  its  his- 
toric siKniticancc,  rather  than  the  AVtt'  Life  of  Jesus  which  Strauss  put  out  a 
generation  later,  with  marked  modifications. 

Tlie  interest  and  value  of  this  particular  edition  is  greatlj-  enhanced  by  an 
intriMluctiun  by  Professor  Pfleiderer.  He  justifies  The  re  •publication  of  this 
monumenial  work  of  Strauss,  discusses  its  historical  importance,  exhibits  with 
acumen  the  weaknesses  of  Stratiss's  ijosilinn,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  Strauss  school  of  New  Testament  historic  criticism. 
He  regards  Keim*8  Life  of  Jesus  as  "  the  best  reprewntatioin  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus."  C.  W.  V. 
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The  Acts  of  the  AposUea.     Vol.  U.     Expositor's  Bible  Series.     By  Rev.  G.  T. 
Stokes.  D.D„  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj- in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin.    New  York:  Armstrong  &  Son.  1893,  pp.  i6-f-i8o.     81.50. 
The  first  volume  of  this  expoiiiory  work  preceded  this  one  by  about  a 
year,  and  was  highly  commended  for  its  goixl  style,  practical  character,  and 
bchular«hip.   The  second  volume  concludes  the  treatment  of  the  Acts,  covering 
chaps,  g-  38,  a  somewhat  uneven  apportionment  of  the  material,  and  also  of 
the  history.     The  effect  uf  this  is  apparent  in  Dr.  Stokes's  presentation    of 
chaps.  2 1  •  26,  the  outlines  of  which  are  barely  sketched ;  Paul's  trial  before 
the  Sanhedrim  is  given yTtv  lines  fp.  439).    This  compression  can  not  but  be  a 
matter  of  regret.     It  was  evidently  necessitated  by  imperfect  calculation  at 
the  start. 

The  many  features  of  the  first  volume  appear  again  in  the  second  — 
learned  notes,  api>lugelic  argumetil,  abundant  illustration,  frecjuent  and  lung 
digressions  with  reference  to  current  parties  and  problems  in  the  English 
Church,  and  good  honiilettc  treatment  of  the  Acts.  The  discusuon  of  the 
Jerusalem  Conference  is  excellent.  Exception  must  be  taken  to  Dr.  Stokes's 
view  (hat  Paul  was  tried  at  Athens  before  the  Court  of  Areopagus  (pp.  309-310). 
He  understands  that  it  was  Aquila  who  took  the  vow  (p.  333).  and  that  Euty- 
cbus  had  merely  fainted  (p.  403).  The  volume  is  in  the  excellent  typography 
of  the  series,  and  has  a  fair  index.  A  few  blemishes  of  style,  more  express- 
ive than  elegant,  occur,  e.g.,  "  Barnal>as  in  plain  language  wished  to  perpe- 
trate a  job  in  favor  of  a  member  of  his  family"  (p.  254,  by  the  way,  also,  an 
unfortunate  statement  of  the  case),  and  "  St.  Paul  did  rvot  let  things  slide, 
trusting  in  the  Divine  care  alone  "  (p.  444). 

The  two  volumes  form  an  attractive  atid  useful  aid  to  the  study  of  the  Book 
of  the  Acts,  for  popular  purposes.  C.  W.  V. 
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By    Clyde    W.    Votaw, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


OLD    TESTAMENT. 


JSoofw  an&  pampbletd. 

Homiletical  Commentary  on  tht  Bock  of 
Exodus.  By  Rev.  J.  S.  E«U.  New 
York :     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     $3.00. 

Utber  den  Einfiuss  der  Psalmen  auf  die 
Christlieht  Liturgie  und  Hymnologie 
mit  steter  Ruckskhtname  auf  talmud- 
isch  ■  midrashische  Literatur.  By  Rab- 
bi M.  Griinwald.  4  Heft.  Frankfurt 
a  M.:     KauSman,  1893.     M.  2. 

Le  Livre  de  la  sagene  et  Us  Psaumet  cix- 
cxvi.  alltgoriquement ,  expliques.  Pr^- 
c^d^s  d'uae  introduction  par  le  vicomte 
Fran9Dis  de  Salignac  F^nelon.  By 
Prosper  I^  Blanc  d'Ambonne.  Nantes : 
Grimand,  1893. 

De  Poetisehe  Boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds. 
[Historisch  -  critisch  Oaderzoekaaar  het 
ontstaan  en  de  vezameling  van  de  boek- 
en des  Ouden  Verbonds,  nitgeven  door 
J.  C.  Matthes.]  i.  Stuk.  De  Poezie  en 
de  Gnomische  Geschriften.  By  A. 
Kuenen.  Leiden:  Engels,  1893.  3.6ofl. 

Prdparatianen  turn  Alien  Testament.  Zum 
Gebrauch  filrdie  Schule  und  den  Privat- 
unterricht.  By  W.  and  Marx  Freund. 
7  Abt.  I  Heft.  Priiparation  zu  Jere- 
mia  cap.  r-19.     Leipzig:    Violet,  1893. 

75  pf- 
Inductive  Audits  in  the    Twelve  Minor 

Prophets.    By  W.  W.  White.    Chicago : 

Y.  M.  Era  Pub.  Co.,  1893.     50^. 
V  Eulavage  che%    les  aneient    Hibreux. 

£iude    d'archiologie    Inblique.     By  T. 


AndrJ.      Paris:       Fischbacber,    1S93. 

3-5ofr. 
Euai  atr  Fidie  de  Dieu   dans  VAncient 

Testament.    Dissertation.     By  W.  Mer- 

minod.     Gestve;    Beroud,  1893.     $0^. 
The  Harmony  of  History.    [Chronological 

Tables  of  History,  lOOO  B.C.— 322  B. 

C.  j  By  A.  Btckersteth.  London :  Low, 

1893.    2s.  6d. 
The  BiMe  in  the  World's  Edueaticn.     By 

H.  W.   Warren,  S. T. D.     New  York: 

Meth.  Bk.  Cone,  1893.     f  1.00. 
Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Bible.     By  M.  D. 

Shutter,    D.D.     Boston :     Arena  Pub. 

Co.,  1893.     81.50. 

Brtlcles  an&  Kevfewe. 

Light  on  Scriptural  Texts  from  Recent 
Discoveries.  HI.  The  Beginnings  ^ 
CivilitaHon.  By  Wm.  H.  Ward,  D.D., 
in  Homiletic  Review,  Apr.  1S93. 

Etra  and  First  Esdras.  Editorial  in  The 
Thinker,  Apr.  1893. 

On  Some  of  the  [Imprecatory']  Psalms.  By 
Rev.  Alex.  Gumming,  in  Expository 
Times,  Apr,  1893. 

Joel.  By  Rev,  Wm.  Johnston,  in  Can. 
Meth.  Quarterly,  Apr,  1893. 

The  Records  of  the  Past,  Vol.  Vt.  Editor- 
ial in  The  Thinker,  Apr.  1893. 

Economic  Conditions  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy. II.  Labor.  By  Prof.  W,  H. 
Bennett,  in  The  Thinker,  Apr.  1893. 
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I  Ihfrt  a  Pmotml  /^tty  in  Ekrher  Is- 

ratif    liy  Dr.  F.  Schncdennaiin.  ab- 

stftct  in  The  Thintter.  Apr.  1893.     '>6^ 
JaupA't  Tke /deal  in  Judaism.     Editoria] 

in  Ex|>o&itoT>'  Tim«s,  Apr.  1893. 
Oid  TfitamffU  Hiiio^.     By  Prof.  G.  G. 

C«iDcron,  D.D.,  in  EipotitoTy  Timet, 

Apr.  1893. 
Authority  and  Dogma  in  Judaitm.     £d>- 

toriil  in  The  Thinker,  Apr.  1893. 
Tht   Prtstnt   Task  iff  Iht  Apclotist.    By 

Prof.  A.  fi.  Brace,  D.D.,  in  Humiletlc 

Review,  Apr.  1893. 


Tht  Higktr  Crititism  and  its  Apfii^aHatr 

Iff  the  BitU.    By   Prc*f.  E.  L.  Cuilit. 

Ph.1).,  in  the  Andovef  Review,  Mar.- 

Apr.  r8(>3. 
Tht   Real  Proitiem   of  ImjfirafiMi.      By 

Prof.  B.  B.  Wariield.  D.D..  in  Pre»by«. 

and   Re(.  Review,  .A.pr.  1893. 
Jforlan't  Rtvilaiion  and  the  BMe.     By 

Rev.    D.    W.    Jenkins,   in    Expository 

Times,  Apr.  1893. 
The    lHsp%rQt\im    e>f   the    Bibit.     By   A. 

Bouvier,  abiinct  in  The  Thinker,  Apr. 

1893- 
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The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  Expo- 
sition  of  ibe  Origin  and  Rcatonable- 
uc&»of  ihe  Belief  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  the  aothon  of  *'  Progreulve  Ortho- 
doxy*' [Certain  ProfcMors  of  Anilover 
Theological  Scminaxy.]  Boston : 
Hooghion,  MifRio  &  Co,    fi.oo. 

The  Plate  of  Chrut  in  Modem  Theohgy. 
By  A.  M.  Fftirbttira,  D.D.  New  Vork: 
Scribners,  1893.     B2.50. 

7hf  G^nfiel  !>/  the  Kingdom.  A  Popular 
Kxpo&ition  of  the  Gospel  accurdin){  to 
Matthew.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  D.D. 
New   ^'ork :     Baker    and   I'ayLor  Co. 

H-SO- 

The  PtPpU's  Bihle,  tW.  XVIl.  Matt, 
i-xi.  By  Jos.  Parker,  D.D.  London : 
Haiell,  1893-     ^i- 

Der  Tag  rf«  letUen  AhendmahUt  CkriiH. 
Eine  hannani«tiKb-excgctiscbcS(uiiie. 
By  J.  Krescbnleka.  Horn  :  Gymnasi- 
ums, 1893. 

tigimiae  Christi,  Sermons  on  the  SuSer- 
ings  of  Christ,  logethcr  with  othert  on 
liii  Nature  and  his  Work.  By  Wm. 
Lefroy.  D.D.     New  York :     Dulton  & 

Co..  l8«3-     »l*5- 
Das  Schrift ■  teugnis  iiMiJtsus  dem  StAne 
Ccttei.  hurt  dargelegt    By  A.  Kintter. 


Baiiel:  .Missionshuchfaandlnng,  1893. 
80  pf. 

tHe  f/cu/estamentliehe  Farmei  "in  Christ 
Jetu  "  MHtersuiht.  By  G.  hAi.  D«i«- 
mann.  Marburg  i.  H. :  Ehrerl,  1893. 
M.  2.50. 

Sermons  et  Etudes  hifdi<fues.  Snr  la  route 
iTEmmaist.  La  Transfiguration.  Gttk- 
fhnani.  By  H.  Bergner.  Ocntve: 
Eggiman,  1893-     3.50  Ir. 

The  Gospel  oj  St.  Luhe  in  AngU-Suxm. 
Edited  from  (he  manuscripts,  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  glossary.  By  J.  W. 
Bright.     London:     Frowde,  1893.     50. 

Reeent  Evidence  for  the  Authemtieity  »f 
tht  GaspeU :  Tatian's  Diatesiaran.  By 
M.  Maher.  London  :  Catholic.  Truth 
Society,  1893-    6d< 

Nates  OH  Ihe  Teaehimg  of  St.  Paul,  with 
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